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HALL, with  Memoir  by  Dr  G  iu.gory, ail Essay  ou  his  character  by  John  Iustki 

2  &.  3.  ROSCOES  LIFE  AND  P.ONTI  FICATE  OF  LEO  X.  EDITED  BY  HIS  SON, 

with  1  he  Copyright  Moles,  Appendices,  and  Historical  Documents,  the  Episode  ou 
Iiiua'utia  Borgia,  an  Index,  and  3  line  Fab-traits,  complete  in  2  vols. 

4-  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY,  TRANS- 

latcd  from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J.  B.  IUuskktsos,  Esq. 

5  Si  6.  SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF 

EUROPE,  translated  liy  Roseau.  Complete  in  2  vols  Portraits. 

7.  ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  THE  MAGNIFICENT, 

including  the  Copyright  Motes  and  Illustrations,  new  Memoir  by  his  Sun. 

8.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE,  TRANSLATED  BY 

Mr  Brack,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Mew  Edition,  carefully  revised  irom  the 
last  German  Edition  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 

9.  BECKMANNS  HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS.  DISCOVERIES,  AND  ORIGINS. 

Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  by  i’RS.  i  RAX  CIS  and  Griffith. 
Willi  Memoir  and  Portrait.  Complete  in  2  Vols.  Vol.  I. 

10.  SCHILLER  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS' WAR  AND  REVOLT  OF 

THE  NETHERLANDS,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 

11.  BECKMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS.  VOL.  2.  Portrait  of  James  Watt. 

12  SCHILLERS  WORKS,  VOL.  2,  CONTAINING,  CONTINUATION  OF  "THE 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands;”  “  Wallenstein’s  Camp;”  “  The  Piccolotnnnp  “The 
Death  of  Wallenstein;”  and  “  Wilhelm  Tell.”  1/  ith  Portrait  oj  II  ulleusteiii. 

13.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON.  BY  HIS  WIDOW 
tivvc-K  Lucy;  to  which  is  now  first  added  an  “  Account  ol  the  Mege  ol  Lathom  House.’ 

I 1  ’■% JI  14.  MEMOIRS  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF.  NOW 

first  collated  with  the  new  Text  of  Guiscppe  Moluu,  and  enlarged.  By  Roscoe. 

15.  COXES  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  CF  AUSTRIA,  FROM  THE  FOUNDA- 

tion  of  the  Monarchy  ny  Rudolph  of  Httpslrargli,  to  the  Detail  ol  Leopold  II., 
1218 — 171)2,  complete  in  3  vols.  Vol.  1.  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

16.  LANZI3  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  A  REVISED  TRANSLATION  BY 

Thomas  Koscok,  complete  in  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  H  ith  fine  Portrait  oj  Raphael. 

17.  CCKLEYS  HISTORY  OF  THE  SARACENS,  REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND 

completed.  Portrait. 

18.  COXES  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA.  VOL.  2.  With 

Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 

19.  LANZIS  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  VOL.  2.  Portrait  of  Titian. 

2 G.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS,  VOL.  3,  CONTAINING  ‘‘DON  CARLOS,"  "MARY 

Stuart,”  “  Maid  of  Orleans,”  and  “  Bride  of  Messina.”  Troatispiece. 

21.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS,  OR  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS 
of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  unpublished  sources.  Complete 
in  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  Portrait  of  Robespierre. 

22.  COXES  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA.  VOL.  3.  Portrait  of  Maria  Theresa. 

23.  LANZI'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  VOL.  3.  Portrait  of  Correpyio. 

24.  MACHIAVELLI  S  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE,  PRINCE,  AND  OTHER 
Works.  With  Portrait. 

25  SCHLEGEL’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE  AND  THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAMGUAGK,  translated  by  A.  i.  W.  Morrison. 

26.  LAMARTINE'S  GIRONDISTS.  VOL.  2.  Portrait  of  Madame  Roland. 
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27  RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  TRANSLATED  BY  E.  FOSTEK. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  Portrait  of  Julius  II.,  after  Raphael. 

28.  COXE  S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  CF  MARLBOROUGH,  (to  form  3  vols.) 
Vol.  I.  With  fine  Portrait. 

*  #  An  Atlas,  of  2(1  fine  lfitrge  Maps  ami  Plans  of  Marlborough's  Campaigns,  heinjr  all  those 
published  in  the  original  edition  at  £12  12s.  may  now  be  had,  in  one  volume,  -Ito.  for  10s.  0a. 
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V'l  29.  SHERIDAN'S  DRAMAT.C  WORKS  AND  LIFE.  Portrait. 

<^;j  30.  COXE'3  MEMOIRS  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  VOL.  2.  Portrait  of  the  Duchess. 

;  ^  31.  GOETHE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  13  BOOKS.  PORTRAIT. 

■>•;*  32.  RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.  VOL.  2.  mth  Index,  and  Portrait 
*  of  fnnoccui  X 

\L  33.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS.  VOL.  3.  With  a  Memoir 
of  Lamartine,  and  a  Sketch  of  tire  last  Revolution. 

34.  COXE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  VOL.  3. 

>  j’  35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.  FRONTISPIECE. 

V3  36.  RANKE'S  POPES.  VOL.  3.  Portrait  of  Clement  V II. 

37.  MILTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.  VOL.  1.  Portrait. 

COMPLETE  IN  3  VOLS. 
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33.  MENZELS  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 

Portrait  oj  Churlt mayne. 

39.  MILTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.  VOL.  2.  Frontispiece. 

40.  MILTON  S  PROSE  WORKS.  VOL.  3.  Portrait  of  Lund. 

41.  MENZELS  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  VOL.  2.  Portrait  of  Charles  V. 
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42.  SCHLEGELS /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  CONTAINING 

ta  tters  on  Christian  Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Remarks  on  the  Romance- 
i’oetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  Shakspeure,  the  Limits  of  tlie  Beautiful,  and  on  the 
Language  and  Wisdom  ol  the  Indians. 
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43.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.  VOL.  2,  containing  the  remainder  of  his 

together  with  his  Travels  in  Italy,  t  rance,  and  Switzerland. 

44.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  VCL  4,  CONTAINING  “THE  ROBBERS,”  “FIESKO 

"Love  and  Intrigue,  and  “The  Ghost-Seer,”  translated  IJy  i  1  kmiy  G.  Bohn.  ’ 

45.  MENZEL'S  GERMANY.  VOL.  3.  Portrait  of  Prince  Mclternich. 

46.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 
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48.  JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  WITH  ALL  THE  NOTES  OF  WOODFALL’S  EDITION  V^K'5V: 
O-j  and  important  additions.  2  vols.  \ol.  1 ,  containing  all  tho  Original  Letters.  ’ 

\>.i  49.  VASARI'S  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS  SCULPTORS 

AM.)  ARCHITECTS.  Translated  by  Mas.  Eosti.k.  Vul.  I  TlrW  ’ 


47.  LAMARTINES  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848  - 

II  Uh  FrouhSjnece,  containing  6  Portraits.  *  - 


50.  JUNIUS  S  LETTERS 

Letters,  an 


ETTERS.  VOL  2,  containing  the  Private  and  Miscellaneous  It  o'yf' ff  I'd ‘,r 
Essay  disclosing  the  Authorship,  and  a  very  elaborate  Index  o&A  A'J 
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51.  TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.  Portrait. 

£2.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.  VOL.  3,  CONTAINING  “FAUST"  “  IPHirpreizs  " 

"TORQUATO  TASSO.”  and  “EG Mi / XT.”  Translated  hv  MtsfswANw  CK 
W.tli  “GOETZ  VON  B  ERL  I  ClllN  GEN,”  by  Sta  Waj.tkk  ScottI  ’ 

53.  NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY,  THE  TRANSLATION  CAREFULLY 

Revised  by  the  Rkv.  A.  J.  W.  Mokuison.  Vol.  I.  L’ 

54.  NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  COMPLETE  IN  I  VOL. 

55.  VASARI'S  LIVES,  BY  MRS.  FOSTER.  VOL.  2. 

56.  NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.  VOL.  2. 


Uniform  with  his  Standard  Libbaiiy,  price  3s.  Gd., 


1.  GRAMMONT'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  . COURT  OF  CHARLES  II. 

Boseobel  Narratives.  Portrait  of  Nell  (hoynne. 

2&3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.  COMPLETE  IN  2  VOLS. 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTONS  FAiRY  TALES.  PORTRAIT. 
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TO  MY  HONOURED  ERIEND, 

THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE,  OF  DUBLIN, 

A  PRESBYTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

I  DEDICATE  this  volume,  my  dear  sir,  to  you,  in  token  of  the 
fellowship  of  mind  and  heart  existing  between  us— a  fellowship 
springing.  out  of  our  common  consciousness  of  that  evangelical 
truth  which,  fitted  and  designed  to  unite  all  men  together  m  one 
community,  begets  friendship  on  both  sides  the  ocean  between  those 
who,  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  can  recognise  each  other  as  kinsmen  and 
brethren,  though  they  have  never  seen  each  other  face  to  face.  And 
as  we  are  united  by  the  consciousness  of  that  truth  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  lias  been  at  work  to  found  among  all  mankind  a  fellowship 
which  will  destroy  all  separating  intervals  of  time  and  space,  so  are 
we  more  particularly  bound  together  by  our  peculiar  mode  of  appre¬ 
hending  that  truth,  resulting  from  the  history  of  our  lives,  which, 
differing  as  they  do  in  other  respects,  resemble  each  other  in  this— 
that  they  have  run  through  the  same  opposite  extremes,  agitating 
the  times  in  which  wo  live  ;  as  well  as  by  our  common  conviction 
of  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  changing  forms  of  human  culture.  Out  of  your 
struggle  with  superstition  and  infidelity,  with  dogmatism  and  scep¬ 
ticism,  you  have  reached  and  found  repose  in  the  settled  conviction 
that,  as  in  your  last  work  you  finely  express  it,  the  essence  of 
Christianity  consists  not  so  much  in  the  revelation  of  a  new  specu¬ 
lative  theory  or  system  of  morality,  as  in  the  bestowment  of  a  new 
divine  life  fitted  to  penetrate  and  refine,  from  its  inmost  centre, 
man’s  entire  nature,  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  and  also  to’ 
give  a  new  direction  to  all  human  thought  and  action.  This  divine 
principle  of  fife  is  one  which  ever  retains  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
youth  ;  while  dogmatic  systems,  dependent  on  the  changing  forms  of 
culture  among  men,  become  superannuated.  Humanity,  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  in  years,  by  this  principle  of  the  new  life  continually  grows 
young  again.  From.  this  divine  life  comes  the  consciousness  which 
conquers  doubt,  which  dissipates  <Txu.vba.Xa.  and  ■irvo&y.op.pj.o'.—cc^  which 
overcomes  all  difficulties ;  while  human  science  ever  continues  to 
be  a  patch-work,  as  it  cannot  deny  without  contradicting  itself 
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To  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution  and  purification  of  this  divine 
life  within  the  whole  compass  of  humanity,  on  the  sides  of  thought 
and  of  action,  is  precisely  the  task  which  the  present  work,  ieebly  and 
imperfectly  as  it  may  be  done,  aims  to  accomplish  ;  and  because 
you  perceive  this  to  be  its  aim  and  tendency,  you  have  expressed 
your  agreement  with  it.  May  the  Spirit  of  God  ever  keep  us  thus 
united,  that  so  with  the  greater  energy  we  may  till  the  last  breath 
of  life  bear  witness  of  this  Divine  life  which  Jesus  ot  Nazareth,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  sinful  mankind,  has  bestowed  ;  that  we 
may  promote,  cherish,  and  refine  it  both  in  ourselves  and  m  others  ; 
that  we  may  contend  with  it  and  for  it,  against  scepticism  and 
dogmatism,  against  the  pride  and  presumption  of  a  false  philosophy, 
and  the  arrogant  idolatry  of  mere  notions  of  the  human  understanding. 


Berlin ,  Oct.  4 th,  1834. 


A.  Neander. 
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TO  MY  BELOVED  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE, 

M.  TWESTEN. 

When  I  dedicated  to  you  a  volume  of  this  work  some  years  ago, 
mv  inward  motive  was,  the  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  fellowship 
as" Christians  and  theologians;  while  at  the  same  time  the  outward 
occasion  was  presented  in  the  pleasure  I  had  of  greeting  you  here 
aonin,  and  of  being  able  to  compare  our  views  with  regard  to  many 
points  on  the  spot  where  our  ancient  friendship  first  commenced. 
And  then  again,  when  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  seemed  likely, 
though  by  a  painful  occasion,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  was  promising 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  being  permitted  to  labour  with  you  lor  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  a  closer  collegiate  union,  I  felt  desirous  of  dedi¬ 
cating  to  you  the  third  volume  of  my  Church  History  by  way  of 
saluting  you  as  my  colleague.  I  omitted  to  do  so,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  anticipate  a  decision  of  which  I  had  not  as  yet  been 
certainly  assured.  Since  then,  you  have  followed  the  call  of  the  Lord, 
which  invited  you  to  join  us ;  and  since  then,  I  have  experienced 
and  enjoyed,  amid  the  jars  and  divisions  of  an  all-separating,  all- 
isolating  period,  the  rich  and  manifold  blessing  of  our  collegial  con¬ 
nection!  1  First  of  all,  then,  I  would  thank  God  for  this.  I  would 
thank  him,  that  he  led  you  to  us;  for  in  such  a  time  ol  the  breaking 
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up  of  old  foundations,  in  such  a  period  of  ferment  we  do  indeed 

wTth  fi thrJogir who  can  with 

1th  firmness  and  freedom,  pursue  right  onward  through  the  omio’ 
sirions  which  agitate  the  times,  that  true  middle  course,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  by  falling  in  with  every  tendency  of  the  "ood 
and  the  evil  spirit  ol  the  age,  hut  which  the  pure  and  simple  truth 
of  the  gospel  presents  of  itself,  as  the  only  wiy  ultra  quoTcitmmie 
u°nsistere  rectum men  who  seek  after  nothing  hut  the 
mple  truth,  and  who  would  let  this  have  its  sway  •  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  above  that  disposition  which  will  not  allow  them  to 
comply  With  the  wishes  of  those  for  whom  this  simple  truth  is  not 
good  enough,  nor  to  humour  that  sickly  tendency  of  a  false  culture 

™  g’  May  *  ierefore,  who  has  bestowed  this  blessing 

on  3  ou,  presei  ve  your  health  and  strength  to  work  amongst  us  vet 
many  years  by  your  science  and  your  life,  in  this  spirit  forhis  kino- 

Do  „  +  7  7  May  lle  bless  aIso  our  union,  and  cause  us  to 

be  a  mutual  help,  as  becomes  Christian  friends  to  be,  to  each  other 
bj  strengthening  each  other’s  hands,  encouraging  each  other’s  hearts’ 
and  correcting  each  other’s  errors.  May  he  enable  us  to  labour  to¬ 
gether  toi  one  common  end,  even  that— to  use  the  lan°Tiao-e  of  the 
great  Lrasmus-ut  Christus  ille  purus  atque  simplex  Satui  mem 

vient,h°minUm’  ^  6nd  t0  Wluch  scieDce  itself  must  also  be  subser- 

1  ours,  with  my  whole  heart, 

Serlin,  June  Wh,  1S36.  Neandee. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  this  third  volume  of  my  Church  His¬ 
tory,  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  it  would  have  given  me  great  plea¬ 
sure  if  I  had  found  it  possible  to  conclude  in  this  volume  my  account 
of  the  image-controversy  ;  but  in  considering  the  immense  mass  of 
the  materials,  I  have  thought  best  to  reserve  the  second  part  of  this 
controversy  for  the  next  succeeding  period,  where  it  chronologically 
belongs.  The  thread  of  events  which  in  this  period  served  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  schism  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church, 
I  shall  take  up  again  in  the  genetic  exposition  of  this  controversy  in 
the  following  period. 

Through  the  obliging  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Petermann, 
whose  praiseworthy  efforts  have  opened  the  way  for  establishing 
among  us  a  chair  of  Armenian  literature,  I  have  been  enabled  lieie 
and  there  to  avail  myself  of  Armenian  sources  of  information  hitherto 


unexplored.  .  .  . , 

May  the  indefatigable  labours  of  this  estimable  man,  m  a  held 
which  promises  so  rich  a  harvest,  meet  with  the  acknowledgment 
■and  the  patronage  they  so  eminently  deserve. 

A.  N. 


Berlin ,  Oct.  4th,  183^ 
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Gon  he  thanked,  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  complete  this  new  and 
important  section  of  the  present  work,  and  to  approach  the  flourish¬ 
ing  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  hearty  acknowledgments  to  Coun¬ 
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Festivals.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Greek  church.  Pu- 
rificatio  Maria:  in  the  Western  church.  Assumptio 
Mari®.  Festival  of  Christ’s  circumcision.  Festival  of 
St.  Michael.  Dies  natalis  apostoloram  Petri  et  Pauli. 

Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  Natales  of  Sts.  Andrew, 

Remigius,  and  Martin.  Festival  of  All  Saints.  Alcuin 

on  this  subject . 184 — 1S5 

Lord  s  Supper.  Idea  of  sacrifice  in  it.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Magical  effects  of  the  eucharist.  Ignis  purgatorius.  Masses 
for  the  dead.  Miss®  private.  Voices  against  these  .  186 — 18S 
Church-discipline.  Private  exercises  of  penance.  Absolution 
given  without  permission  to  commune.  Libelli  poeniten- 
tiales.  Directions  for  the  administration  of  church  pe¬ 
nance.  Pecuniary  mulcts.  Compositiones.  Origin  of  in¬ 
dulgence.  Mischiefs  growing  out  of  it.  Synodal  declara¬ 
tion  touching  the  giving  of  alms  and  other  external  works, 
touching  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin  and  priestly  absolu¬ 
tion.  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Halitgar  of  Cambray  on 
these  points.  More  rigid  forms  of  penance  ....  188 — 193 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

H TSTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS  A 
SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES,  194 — 372. 

1.  In  the  Latin  Church,  194 — 223. 

Gregory  the  Great.  Circumstances  of  his  life.  Improves 
the  psalmody  and  liturgy  of  the  church :  a  zealous 
preacher ;  his  Regula  pastoralis.  Influence  of  Augustin 
on  him.  His  doctrine  of  predestination.  Practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  it.  Uncertainty  respecting  salvation.  Inju¬ 
rious  consequences  of  this  doctrine.  Opposition  o^  the 
purely  Christian  and  sensuous  catholic  elements.  His 
views  of  miracles ;  of  prayer.  His  mode  of  treating  ethics. 

His  Moralia.  His  views  of  love ;  the  cardinal  virtues. 

Opposed  to  mere  opus  operatum.  His  views  of  the  new 
creation.  Of  mock-humility  and  truthfulness.  His  views 
of  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fides.  Of  the  study  of  profane 
literature.  The  commentary  on  the  two  books  of  Kings 

ascribed  to  him  on  this  point  (note) .  194 — 209 

Decline  of  ancient  culture.  libraries.  Cassiodore  (note)  .  208 
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Isidore  of  Hispalis.  His  writings.  His  models.  His  in¬ 
fluence  .  209 

Theological  culture  in  Ireland.  Archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury.  Abbot  Hadrian  (Adrian).  Their  laudable 
efforts  in  founding  schools.  The  venerable  Bede  (a.d. 

673 — 735).  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York.  Elbert,  master 
of  the  school  at  York.  Alcuin  (a.d.  735 — 804).  Events 
of  his  life.  Charlemagne’s  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences.  Alcuin  master  of  the  Scola  Palatina.  His 
intimate  relations  with  Charlemagne — he  improves  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible — becomes  teacher  to  the  abbey 

of  St.  Martin  of  Tours — his  end  .  .  209 — 215 

Dogmatical  oppositions  of  this  age.  In  the  Carol  ingian  period 
the  application  of  traditional  dogmas  prevailed  over  new 
investigations  concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Renewal 
of  the  opposition  between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  schools  in  Spain.  Elipandus ,  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

His  personal  character.  His  controversies  with  the  error- 
ist  Migetius  (note).  Felix  of  Urgellis,  probably  the 
author  of  Adoptianism.  Resemblance  of  the  mode  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  dogmatical  views  with  that  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  Whether  Felix  was  instigated  by  the 
writings  of  Theodore  ?  Possibility  of  the  spread  of  these 
writings  in  Spain.  Felix  defends  Christianity  against 
Mohammedanism.  Combats  the  confounding  together  of 
the  predicates  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  In  what 
sense  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God  and  God.  The  antithe¬ 
sis  between  natura,  genere  and  voluntate,  beneplacito. 

Antithesis  between  a  filius  genere  et  natura,  and  a  Alius 
adoptione.  Idea  of  adoption.  His  appeal  to  Scripture. 
Hypothesis  of  the  dinp.i6fru.iri;  run  ovopdrui  (note).  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  union  between  God  and  Christ  with  the 
adoption  of  men  by  grace.  Felix  opposed  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God.  Connection  of  bap¬ 
tism  with  the  spiritalis  generatio  per  adoptionem.  Pro¬ 
gressive  steps  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  humanity  of 

Christ.  Agnoetism . 215 _ 225 

Opponents  of  Adoptianism.  Etherius  of  Othma.  Beatus.  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  dispute.  Conduct  of  Elipandus.  Spread  of 
the  Controversy  to  France.  Character  of  Felix  of  Ur¬ 
gellis.  Condemnatiou  of  Adoptianism  at  Regensburg 
(a.  d.  792).  Felix  in  Rome — his  recantation.  Felix  in 
Spain.  Letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops.  Council  at  Frank¬ 
fort  (a.d.  794).  Alcuin.  Felix  defends  Adoptianism 
against  Alcuin.  His  more  liberal  views  concerning  the 
church.  Letter  of  Elipandus  to  Alcuin.  Elipandus  on 
the  Romish  church  (note).  Pope  Adrian  on  the  apostol. 

Decret.  Act  15  (note).  Proposal  of  Alcuin  for  the  re¬ 
futation  of  Felix.  Abbot  Benedict  of  Aniana,  archbishop 
Leidrad  of  Lyons  and  bishop  Nefrid  of  Narbonue  are  sent 


2.  In  the  Greek  Church ,  233 — 335. 


State  of  leaminq.  Free  mental  development  placed  under 
check.  Collections  of  the  scriptural  expositions  of  the 
older  church-teachers,  catenae,  cru^ai.  Predominant  dia¬ 
lectical  tendency.  John  of  Damascus.  A  dialectico- 
mystical  tendency  fostered  by  Monachism.  Spurious 
writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — first  used  (a.d. 

533)  by  the  Severianians.  Presbyter  Theodore  defends 
their  genuineness.  Influence  of  these  writings.  Distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  BeuXoyla  xurcztpccTixri  and  avrotpccnzri  ....  233 — 237 
Maximus,  representative  of  the  dialectico-contemplative  ten¬ 
dency.  Character  of  his  writings.  On  servitude.  End 
of  creation.  End  of  redemption.  Continuous  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  in  the  faithful.  Natural  ability  and  grace. 

This  belonging  together  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the 
faithful,  compared  with  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Pro¬ 
gressive  evolution  of  divine  revelations.  Faith — faith 
compared  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Love.  Union  of 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Prayer.  Everlasting 

life  and  earthly  existence.  Restoration .  237 — 242 

Monotheletic  controversies.  Internal  and  external  causes  of 
them.  Emperor  Heraclius  proposes  a  formulary  of  union. 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis,  after  G30,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
hesitates  about  adopting  the  formulary  of  union.  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Sergius  patriarch  of  Constantinople  respecting  it. 

Covenant  of  Cyrus  with  the  Egyptian  Monophysites. 
Sophronius,  opposes  the  covenant.  Sergius  endeavours  to 
suppress  the  dispute.  His  inclination  to  Monotheletism. 
Sophronius,  after  634,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Honorius 
of  Rome  declares  in  favour  of  Monotheletism,  without 
wishing  for  ecclesiastical  determinations  ;  his  judgment 
respecting  the  controversy.  Circular  letter  of  Sophro¬ 
nius,  expressing  Dyotheletism.  Edict  of  Heraclius : 
iKhms  w/t mu;  (a.d.  638)  favouring  Monotheletism — • 

confirmed  by  a  truvo&os  1  •Unit.wtu.  at  Constantinople.  Maxi¬ 
mus,  head  of  the  Dyotheletian  party.  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Pharan,  head  of  the  Monotheletian  party.  Dogmatical 
interest  of  the  latter.  Positions  maintained  by  Maximus 
against  him.  Approximation  of  Monotheletism  to  Doce- 
tism  (note).  The  Monotheletians  hold  to  an  absorption 
of  the  human  will  in  the  divine.  Maximus  against  this. 

Difference  of  interpretation  of  the  older  church-teachers.  242 — 254 
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to  south-France  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  Adoptian- 
ism.  Their  meeting  with  Felix  of  Urgellis.  Felix  be¬ 
fore  the  synod  at  Aix  (a.d.  799)  declares  himself  con¬ 
vinced — is  committed  to  the  oversight  of  Leidrad  of  Lyons. 

Felix  (ex.  816)  retains  his  opinions.  His  avowal  re¬ 
specting  Agnoetism .  225 — 233 
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Dyotlioletism,  predominant  in  Rome  and  Africa.  Maximus 
active  as  a  writer.  Gregorius,  governor  in  Africa.  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  resigns  his  office  (a.d. 
642) — disputes  with  Maximus — passes  over  for  a  time  to 
the  Dyotheletiaus.  Edict  of  the  emperor  Constans :  rvvo; 
tv;  fitrrtus  (648).  Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Contents  of  the  rinas.  Issue  of  it . 

Martin  I.,  pope,  zealous  Dyotheletist.  Assembles  (a.d.  648) 
the  general  Lateran  council.  This  condemns  Monothe- 
letism  and  the  edict.  Olympius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 
Calliopas  his  successor  (a.d.  653).  Martin  considered  a 
state  criminal.  Defends  himself.  Political  charges  laid 
against  him.  Conduct  of  Calliopas.  Martin  deposed, 
taken  prisoner — suffers  with  submission — is  tried  at  Con¬ 
stantinople-banished  to  Chersonesus — dies,  forsaken  by 

his  friends . 

Maximus  taken  prisoner  with  Anastasias.  Political  charges- 
At  first  treated  with  lenity.  Attempts  to  induce  Maximus 
to  yield.  New  formulary  of  union.  Eugenius,  bishop  of 
Rome.  Banishment  of  Maximus.  His  death  occasioned 

by  cruel  treatment . 

Opposition  of  the  Romish  and,  Greek  Churches.  Eugenius  and 
Vitalian  of  Rome.  Breaking  out  of  the  opposition  from 
the  time  of  Adeodatus  of  Rome  (a.d-  677).  Theodore, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  Macarius,  patriarch  of  An¬ 
tioch.  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus.  His  letter  to 

Domnus  of  Rome  (678) . 

Sixth  general  council,  the  third  at  Constantinople  the  first 
Tru llan.  Vagueness  of  the  language  of  the  older  church 
teachers  on  the  disputed  points.  Two  letters  of  bishop 
Agatho  of  Rome  to  the  council  expressing  Dyotheletism. 
Georgius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  declares  himself 
convinced  by  them.  Macarius  adheres  to  Monotheletism. 
Polychronius.  Establishment  of  Dyotheletism  in  a  creed.  The- 
Monotheletian  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Honorius 

of  Rome  anathematized . 

Neconrf  Trullan  council  (cone,  quini-sextum)  under  Justinian 

Brief  rule  of  Monothelet  ism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Philip- 
picus.  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Synod  at 
Constantinople  draw  up  a  symbol  for  Monotheletism. 

Insurrection  in  Italy . 

Victory  of  Dyotheletism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Anastasius 
II.  Change  of  opinions  by  the  patriarch  John— his  letter 
to  Constantine  of  Rome.  John  of  Damascus  propagates 
the  disputes  against  Monotheletism  ...... 

Monotheletism  of  the  Maronites  . . 

Controversies  respecting  image-worship— ge neral  participation 
in  them.  Theodoras  Studita  on  the  difference  between  these 
and  earlier  disputes.  History  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
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acting  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
image-worship— his  affair  with  Serenus  of  Marseilles. 
Zeal  for  image- worship  among  the  later  popes.  Supersti¬ 
tious  worship  of  images  in  the  Greek  church.  crolnra. 

Iteaction  against  this  proceeding,  especially  from  secular 

power.  Mischiefs  of  this . 

Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Forcible  measures  against  Jews 
and  Montanists — result  of  these.  Individual  bishops  by 
means  of  study  led  to  oppose  image-worhip.  Constantine 
of  Nacolia.  Motives  and  proceedings  of  Leo.  Germanus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  friend  of  image-worship. 
Ordinance  of  Leo  (a  d.  726)  against  signs  of  a  supersti¬ 
tious  worship  of  images.  Interview  between  Leo  and 
Germanus.  Reasons  of  Germanus  in  favour  of  image- 
worship.  Individual  bishops  act  against  images.  Dis¬ 
turbances  among  the  people.  Constantine  at  Nacolia 
treats  with  Germanus  at  Constantinople.  Thomas  of 
Claudiopolis  operates  against  image-worship.  Letter  of 
Germanus  to  him.  Excitement  produced  by  this  attack 
on  image-worship.  John  of  Damascus — his  education 
(note)— combats  the  tales  of  dragons  and  fairies  (note) — 
writes  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image- worship.  Insur¬ 
rection  in  the  Cyclades  island  under  Stephen.  Prohibition 
of  all  religious  images  (730).  Germanus  resigns  his 
office.  Anastasius  his  successor.  The  recusant  bishops 
deposed.  Second  and  third  discourses  of  John  in  defence 
of  images.  Dissolution  of  church-fellowship  between  the 
two  parties.  Letter  of  Gregory  II.  to  the  emperor.  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  carrying  the  edict  into  full  effect.  Abolition  of 
tbe  most  important  images.  Disturbances  attending  it. 
The  image  Hpnrros  o  durKpanrirtis  (note) — trgea’KVynfK  to  the 

cross  . 

Emperor  Constantine  Copronymvs  (a.d.  741).  Insurrection  of 
Artalasdus.  Restoration  of  image- worship.  Constantine 
becomes  (a.d.  744)  once  more  master  of  the  empire. 
General  council  (a.d.  754)  at  Constantinople.  Theodosius 
of  Ephesus.  Abolition  of  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  saints.  Causes  of  this.  Decrees  against 
images  of  every  sort ;  against  the  art  of  painting ;  against 
arbitrary  use  of  church  utensils.  Confession  of  faith. 
Polemical  attack  of  images  in  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ.  Opposite  modes  of  view  which 
prevailed  among  the  image-worshippers  and  the  icono¬ 
clasts.  Anathemas  pronounced  on  such  as  made  images 
of  Christ  and  of  the  saints— on  such  as  did  not  wor¬ 
ship  Mary  and  the  saints.  Accusations  brought  against 
tbe  iconoclasts,  that  they  injured  the  worship  of  Mary  and 
of  the  saints.  Reports  concerning  the  emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  on  this  matter.  Constantine  of  Syleum  becomes 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Execution  of  the  decrees  of 
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Burning  of  books  on  account  of  the  pictures  ^ 
n  them  (note).  Images  secretly  preserved.  Resistance 
made  by  the  monks  to  the  decree.  Stephen.  Cruel  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  monks.  Andrew  the  Calybite 
Description  of  the  bishops  of  this  period.  Emper<>; 

SnwR  enry  ?f,ffi0nachism-  of  relics — his  opposi¬ 
n'  O  dTtl0nal  flasses  generally-opposed  to  the 
t  tl  eS',™,,  bestowed  on  Mary.  The  patriarch  Con¬ 
stantine  deposed  and  executed.  Result  of  the  efforts  of 
Constantine  the  emperor .  9Q~  onQ 

EmPr/^I7-  -HiS  *»*«<“»»  religious' disposition 
and  love  for  images-her  oath  not  to  worship  images 
Leo  s  character.  New  influence  of  the  monks— result  of 
it.  Attempt  to  reintroduce  image-worship.  Leo’s  pro- 
ceedings  agamst-his  death  .  .  .  .  .  P  °  nQ 

Irene  reigns  in  place  of  Constantine  yet  a  minor.  Obstacles 
to  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  images.  Favour  shown 
to  monachism  Reverence  of  the  empress  for  the  monks. 

Paul  patriarch  of  Constantinople  abdicates  — possible 
motives  which  may  have  induced  him.  TarasL,  the 
emperors  secretary,  proposed  by  Paul  as  his  successor— 
a/aias,t  receiving  the  patriarchate-presents  his 
reasons  before  the  people,  and  makes  conditions  in  favour 

,ArraSement  for  a  general  council. 

Coi  i  espondence  for  this  purpose  with  pope  Adrian  I.  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  bringing  about  the  concurrence  of  all  the  four 

nftbptW  r  u-16  m0nk-S  John  and  Thomas  representatives 
,2  m‘og  patriarchs.  Theodorus  Studitaon  this 
council  (note).  Opening  of  the  council  (a.d.  78G)  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Many  iconoclasts  among  the  bishops.  Heads 

bodvhtn«CrHOC kStS  in0t^‘  The  army>  particularly  the 
body-guai  d,  opposed  to  images.  Secret  transactions  of  the 
iconoclasts— their  meetings  forbidden  bv  Tarasius.  Op- 
position  of  the  iconoclasts  to  the  council.  Insurrection 
of  the  bodj -guard.  Prevention  of  the  council.  Rody- 
guard  dissolved-n  new  one  formed.  The  general  council 
(a.d.  /SO  called  to  meet  at  Nicea.  Testimonies  are  cited 
n  favour  of  images  from  the  church-fathers,  and  from 
the  histones  of  saints.  Sudden  change  of  opinion  in 
many  of  the  iconoclasts.  Careless  mode  of  proceeding 
owards  the  recanting  bishops.  The  monks  opposed  to  if 
Indications  of  a  protestant  tendency  of  spirit  among  the 
conoclasts.  Decrees  of  the  council  with  regard  to  images. 

I  he  assembly  repair  to  Constantinople.  Eighth  session 
eld  there  in  presence  of  the  empress  and  her  son.  Pro- 

ofMmotT  °f  S6  deCreeS’  Eeaction  against  tliis  triumph 
of  image-worship  necessary  ....  1  nin  qoo 

"wST  f  "“  "W"  church  •'»  cmr'ovmiei. 

Onnn=-!p  of7mages  predominant  in  the  Romish  church. 

Opposition  to  it  in  the  Frank  church- whether  an  orE 
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ginal  one,  or  first  called  forth  in  the  Carolingian  age  ? 
Transactions  concerning  images  atGentiliacum  (a.d.  767) 
under  Pipin— the  result  unknown.  Judgment  of  pope 
Paul  I.  with  regard  to  these  transactions— conclusions  to 
he  drawn  therefrom  in  respect  to  image-worship.  Parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Frank  church  in  the  image-controversies 
under  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  opponent  of  the 
second  Nieene  council— for  what  reasons  ?  Refutation  of 
the  council  in  the  Libris  Carolinis.  I  heir  author .  I  he 
Libri  Carolini  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  images,  and 
to  the  superstitious  worship  of  them.  Judgment  respecting 
the  end  and  use  of  images.  Opposition  between  the 
standing  points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  brought 
prominently  to  view.  J udgment  respecting  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  respecting  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  respecting 
relics;  respecting  the  use  of  lights  and  incense.  Promi¬ 
nence  given  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christian  duties  over 
ima°e-worship.  Rejection  of  learned  decisions  respecting 
ima°e-worship.  Declarations  concerning  the  miracles 
said°to  be  wrought  by  means  of  images;  concerning  the 
confirmation  of  image-worship  given  in  dreams;  concern- 
in0'  the  worship  of  saints — against  the  Byzantine  Basile- 
olatry—  against  the  guiding  of  a  council  by  a  woman. 
The  emperor  sends  this  written  refutation  to  pope  Adrian. 
Reply  of  the  pope.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Frankfort 
(a.d.  794)  against  the  service  of  images . 
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3  Re-action  of  the  sects  against  the  dominant  system  of  doctrine , 

336-372. 


Remains  of  the  more  ancient  sects  in  the  East,  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  also  paiticu- 
larly  to  the  corruption  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  the 

Jewish  element . •  •  •  .*  ‘ 

The  Paitlicians— whether  they  sprang  out  of  Mamchteanism  : 
Callinice  and  her  sons  Paul  and  John.  Points  of  opposi¬ 
tion  between  the  Paulicians  and  the  Manichccans.  Agiee- 
ment  of  the  Paulicians  with  the  Marcionite  sects— possi¬ 
bility  of  their  connection.  Examination  of  the  stoiy 
about  Callinice  and  her  sons.  Origin  of  the  name  of  the 
Paulicians.  Constantine  (Silvanus)  founder  of  the  sect. 
Attachment  of  the  Paulicians  to  the  New  Testament,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  Persecution  of  them 
under  Constantine  Pogonatus.  Simeon  sent  to  institute 
inquiries  against  them  (684).  Constantine  stoned.  Simeon 
becomes  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  Paulicians— 
finally  becomes  head  of  the  sect,  and  assumes  the  name  ot 

Titus.  New  persecution  under  Justinian  II.  (690).  Simeon 

executed.  Paul.  Schism  among  the  Paulicians  by  means 
of  Gegnasius  and  Theodorus.  Gegnsesius  tried  at  Con- 


stantinople,  and  declared  orthodox  in  the  faith.  The 
Paulicians  opposed  to  image-worship ;  whether  Leo  the 
Isaurian  was  for  this  reason  favourable  to  them  ?  John  of 
Oznun  (note).  New  schism  among  the  Paulicians  by 
means  of  Zacharias  and  Joseph.  Spread  of  the  Paulicians 
to  Asia  Minor.  Baanes  o  pwruoli.  Sergius  (Tychicus), 
reformer  of  the  sect — result  of  his  labours — his  self¬ 
exaltation.  False  accusation  brought  against  Sergius  and 
the  Paulicians  by  their  adversaries.  Whether 
styled  himself  the  Paraclete  ?  Emperor  Nicephorus 
against  the  Paulicians — cause  of  this.  A  party  in  the 
Greek  church  disapproves  of  the  bloody  persecution  of 
heretics.  Theodorus  Studita,  its  representative.  Perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Paulicians  under  the  emperor  Michael  Curo- 
palates  and  Leo  the  Armenian.  Conspiracy  of  the 
Paulicians.  Kuvox^pra.i,  Apyaovrai.  Irruptions  of  the 
Paulicians  in  Roman  provinces.  Sergius  opposed  to  this 

— his  assassination .  337 — 354 

Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians.  Dualistic  principles — whether 
they  attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  evil 
principle? — Demiurge  and  perfect  God.  Different  views 
of  the  creation  of  heaven.  The  corporeal  world,  a  work 
of  the  Demiurge.  Constituent  parts  of  human  nature. 

The  anthropogony  and  anthropology  of  the  Paulicians. 

Fragment  of  a  letter  of  Sergius — sense  of  the  word 
Togvi'ia.  in  it.  Original  affinity  of  the  soul  with  God — 
enduring  union  of  the  same  with  God.  Meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Person  and  work  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  Doctrine  concerning  Christ's  body.  Monophy- 
sitism  in  the  Armenian  church — different  ways  of  appre¬ 
hending  the  same.  Point  of  attachment  presented  to  the 
Paulicians  in  the  ultra-monophysite  forms  of  expression. 

Opposition  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  Christ’s  passion. 

Symbolical  meaning  of  the  crucifixion.  Opposition  to 
the  adoration  of  the  cross.  Simplification  of  religious 
Acts.  Rejection  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

They  style  themselves  the  Catholic  church,  Xpo-ro-rtiXTrut. 

Apostolic  simplicity  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  n ^oAu- 
Xa‘-  Opposition  to  priesthood.  Church  offices.  Apostles 
and  prophets  ;  vroipAtt;  and  ;  avJixlyipjOi  ;  vairdptoi. 

Successors  of  Sergius  in  the  guidance  of  the  sect. 

A trraroi.  Moral  system  of  the  Paulicians.  Allega¬ 

tions  of  their  opponents  with  regard  to  the  hindrances 
to  marriage.  Serious  moral  spirit  of  the  Paulician  doc¬ 
trines.  Opposition  to  the  ascetic  prescriptions  in  the 
Greek  church.  View  of  the  Old  Testament,  n^o-xuvnn; 
before  the  books  of  the  gospels.  Special  use  of  the  gospels 
of  Luke  and  John.  Rejection  of  the  epistles  of  Peter  .  354—371 

Other  anti-hierarchical  sects.  A etyyuva .  371 — 372 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  POPE  GREGORY  VII., 

OR  FROM  A.D.  814  TO  A.D.  1073. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  373 — 477. 
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Denmark  and  Sweden.  Disputes  concerning  the  succession  in 
Denmark  lead  prince  Harald  Krag  of  Jutland  to  apply  to 
Lewis  the  Pious  for  assistance  (a.d.  822).  Lewis  takes 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  found  a  mission.  Ebbo 
of  Rheims  and  Halitgar  of  Cambray,  missionaries.  Harald 
baptized  (a.d.  826).  Anschar  from  the  monastery  of  Cor- 
vey  sent  by  Lewis  to  Denmark  (a.d.  826).  His  labours 
restricted  by  Harald's  expulsion.  Anschar  goes  (in  829) 
to  Sweden,  labours  to  introduce  Christianity,  returns  (in 
831)  to  the  Frank  empire,  Lewis  makes  Hamburgh  a  centre 
for  the  northern  missions.  Anschar,  k'.bbo,  Gauzbert  ap¬ 
pointed  by  pope  Leo  IV.  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  the 

North . 371— 3S1 

In  Denmark  king  Horik  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Anschar  not  discouraged.  Gauzbert  labours  in 
Sweden  with  good  success.  Hamburgh  laid  waste  by  the 
Normans.  Death  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  Bremen  united 
with  Hamburgh.  Anschar  takes  advantage  of  the  personal 
friendship  of  king  Horik  (Erich)  of  Jutland  to  spread 
Christianity  in  Denmark.  Ardgar  labours  in  Sweden. 

Herigar  converts  the  calamities  which  befel  Sweden  into 
a  means  of  advancing  Christianity  among  the  people. 

Pious  Christians  in  Sweden.  Ardgar  returns  home. 

Anschar  goes  with  Erimbert  to  Sweden.  Meets  with  an 
unfavourable  reception.  Succeeds  in  persuading  the  king 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Anschar  returns  (in  854). 

Horik  II.,  an  enemy  of  Christianity.  Anschar 's  humility, 

sickness,  and  death .  381—395 

Eimbert,  Anschar’s  disciple,  labours  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

King  Gurm  in  Denmark  (934)  hostile  to  Christianity. 

Compelled  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany  to  desist  from  perse- 
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cuting  Christianity.  Archbishop  Unni  goes  to  Denmark. 
Favourably  received  by  the  king’s  son,  Harold  Blaatand 
(911).  War  between  the  latter  and  Otho  I.  (972)  favour¬ 
able  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Harald  receives 
baptism.  Sveno,  Ilarald’s  son,  opposed  to  his  father,  and 
to  Christianity  (991).  Canute  the  Great  (1014)  zealous 
in  favour  of  Christianity.  Undertakes  (1027)  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Rome.  Records  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  a  letter  to  his  people . 395 _ 400 

Sweden.  Labours  of  Rimbert  and  of  Unni.  Its  union  with 
Denmark  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The 
Swedish  king,  Olof  Stautkonuung,  declares  himself  at  first 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Christianity.  English  ecclesiastics 
accomplish  nothing  by  their  imprudent  zeal.  Jacob 
Amund  and  his  step-brother  Emund  (1051)  promote 
Christianity.  Stenkil  his  successor  (1059)  active  in 
behalf  of  Christianity.  The  cure  of  an  idolatrous  priest 
tends  to  advance  Christianity.  Opinion  expressed  by 
Adam  of  Bremen  respecting  the  preparation  of  Sweden 

for  receiving  Christianity .  400—403 

Norway.  The  Normans  become  acquainted  with  Christianity 
by  means  of  their  piratical  expeditions  against  Christian 
nations.  Prince  Hacon  endeavours  to  found  the  Christian 
church  in  Norway.  Transfers  the  Yule  festival  of  his 
people  to  Christmas.  Proposes  to  his  people  (945)  that 
they  should  renounce  idolatry.  Meets  with  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  and  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  his  country. 

The  Danish  king  Harald  endeavours  (9G7)  to  destroy 
paganism  in  Norway  by  force.  Ilis  vicegerent  Yarl 
Hacon  restores  idolatry.  The  Norwegian  general  Olof 
Tryggweson  becomes  acquainted  with  Christianity  through 
his  intercourse  with  Christian  nations.  Receives  baptism 
in  England,  obtains  the  government  in  Norway.  Intro¬ 
duces  Christianity  by  force  (1000).  Under  the  foreign 
legents,  who  divided  Norway  among  them,  paganism 
revives.  Olof  the  Hack  (1017)  a  decided  Christian.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  with  great  violence  against  paganism.  Scarcity  in 
some  provinces  causes  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  rites, 
which  Olof  abolishes  by  force.  Insurrection  against  Olof 
under  Guthrand.  Olof  demolishes  the  great  Thor  (an 
enormous  idol).  Is  killed  in  a  battle  against  Canute  king 

of  Denmark  and  England  (1033).  Honoured  as  a  martyr  40-1 _ 41° 

Iceland.  First  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  there.  T/ior- 
wald,  a  respectable  Icelander,  carries  bishop  Frederic  of 
Saxony  to  Iceland  (981).  Thorwald  meets  with  an  indif¬ 
ferent  teception.  Traverses  the  country  amid  many  per¬ 
secutions.  Goes  to  Norway  (986),.  Olof  Tryggweson 
induces  the  Icelander  Stefner  to  preach  Christianity  in  his 
native  land.  Obliged  to  leave  his  country  (997),  and  to 
return  again  to  king  Olof.  A  like  fate  befalls'the  Ice- 
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lander  Hiallti.  Thangbrand  (997)  sent  as  an  envoy  to 
Iceland  by  king  Olof.  Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  a 
murder  (999).  Gissur  and  Hiallti  go  as  missionaries  to 
Iceland  (1000).  Are  received.  Sidu-Hallr,  leader  of  the 
Christians.  Laws  passed  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Re¬ 
cognition  of  Christianity  as  the  public  religion.  Isleif, 

the  first  Icelandic  bishop . 

The  Orcades  and  Faroe  Islands.  Olof  Tryggweson  induces 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Faroe-islanders,  Sigmund 
Bresterson,  to  receive  baptism  (998).  He  proposed  to  the 
islanders  that  they  should  receive  Christianity.  Meets 
with  violent  opposition.  Yet  labours  on  zealously. 
Thrand,  a  powerful  islander,  with  his  followers,  returns 

back  to  paganism  . . 

Greenland.  The  Icelander  Leif  conveys  (999)  Christianity 
to  Greenland.  Adalbert  (1055)  bishop  of  the  Green¬ 
landers.  Ion,  said  to  have  met  with  martyrdom  in  Green¬ 
land  (a.d.  1059) . 

Bulgaria.  Christians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Bulgarians  (813),  diffuse  Christianity  in  Bulgaria.  Con¬ 
stantins  Cypharas,  a  captive  monk.  Bogoris,  prince  of 
the  Bulgarians,  converted  by  his  sister  Theodora  and  by 
the  monk  Methodius  (864).  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  exhorts  him  in  a  letter  to  take  measures  for 
the  conversion  of  his  people.  False  teachers  among  the 
Bulgarians.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  lays  down  rules  for  the  Bul¬ 
garians  respecting  the  keeping  of  festivals,  against  super¬ 
stition,  against  cruelty,  against  the  too  frequent  capital 
punishments,  against  the  employment  of  the  rack,  respect¬ 
ing  freedom  and  despotism.  The  Greek  emperor,  Basi- 
lius  Macedo,  prevails  upon  the  Bulgarians  to  adopt  the 

Greek  church . 

Crimea.  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  meritorious  efforts  of,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Chazars  inhabiting  this  peninsula . 

Moravia.  Radislav,  ruler  of  the  Moravians,  connects  himself 
from  motives  of  policy  first  with  the  Greek,  afterwards 
with  the  German  empire.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  labour 
earnestly  for  Christianity.  Methodius,  archbishop  of  the 
Moravian  church,  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  German 
clergy.  Is  complained  of  to  pope  John  VII.  Is  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome,  where  he  satisfies  the  pope  (879).  John 
VIII.  recommends  Methodius  in  a  letter  to  Swatopluk, 
successor  to  Radislav.  Methodius  falls  out  with  Radislav. 
Bishop  Wichin  takes  part  against  him,  and  he  is  defeated 

(881) . .  • 

Bohemia.  Duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  becomes  acquainted 
with  Christianity  at  the  Moravian  court.  His  son  IVra- 
tislav  leaves  behind  him  (a.d.  925)  two  sons,  Wenzeslav 
and  Boleslav.  Wenzeslav,  a  zealous  Christian,  is  assassi¬ 
nated  by  his  pagan  brother  Boleslav  (938).  Boleslav 
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professes  Christianity.  His  son,  Boleslav  the  mild,  a 
zealous  Christian.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  labours 
in  Bohemia.  Severus,  archbishop  of  Prague  (1038),  makes 

laws  for  the  church  .  442 — 144 

Kingdom  of  the  Wends.  Boso,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  labours 
first  among  the  Slavonians.  Insurrection  of  the  Wends. 

Otho  L  avails  himself  of  his  victory  over  the  Slavonian 
tribes  to  found  sevei'al  bishoprics.  Mistiwoi,  a  Wendian 
prince,  destroys  all  the  Christian  establishments  in  nor¬ 
thern  Germany  (983).  Repents  and  returns  back  to 
Christianity.  Gottshalk,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Wends  (1047),  a  zealous  Christian.  Founds  many 
bishoprics.  New  insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Gottshalk 

dies  (1066)  by  martyrdom .  444 — 449 

Russia.  Commercial  connections  and  wars  with  the  Greek 
empire  the  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the 
Russians.  Under  the  grand  prince  Igur  (945)  there  are 
already  Christians  in  the  Russian  army.  Kiew,  the  most 
important  place  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  The 
grand  princess  Olga  embraces  Christianity.  tier  son 
Swaroslav  is  not  to  be  won  to  Christianity.  Confounding 
of  the  Russi  with  the  Rugi  (note).  Wladimir,  uncle  of 
the  grand  princess  Olga,  embraces  Christianity.  He  and 
his  successor  Jaroslaw  (1019 — 1054)  promote  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Introduction  of  Cyrill’s  alphabet  and  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  .  .  450 — 454 

Poland.  The  Christian  church  planted  there  from  Bohemia. 

Duke  Miecislaw  and  his  Bohemian  wife  Dambrowska 

receive  baptism  (966) .  454 

Hungary.  Its  connection  with  the  Greek  empire  the  first 
occasion  of  missionary  enterprises  there.  Bulosudes  and 
Gylas,  two  Hungarian  princes,  are  said  to  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  at  Constantinople  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  Beginning  of  the  missions  (970).  Pilgrim  of 
Passau  sends  the  monk  Wolfgang  to  Hungary  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  Adalbert  of  Prague  and  his  disciple  Radla 
labour  in  Hungary,  Stephen,  son  and  successor  of  the 
Hungarian  prince  Geisa,  labour  zealously  to  spread  Chris¬ 
tianity  (997).  Calls  monks  and  ecclesiastics  into  his 
kingdom.  Has  recourse  to  violent  measures  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity.  Emmerich,  his  son  and  successor. 

Stephen  honoured  as  a  saint.  Reaction  of  the  pagan 

party .  454—461 

Limitation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Spain.  Until  the  year 
S50  Christians  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  Insults  and  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The 
more  lax  and  the  more  strict  party  of  Christians.  Paul 
Alvarus  of  Cordova.  Fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom 
among  the  Christians.  Abderrhaman  II.,  caliph  of  the 
Arabians  (850).  Perfectus  (850),  John,  Isaac,  Flora,  die 
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as  martyrs.  Eulogius  and  Alvarus  promote  the  fanaticism, 

Recafrid  comes  out  against  it.  Aurelius  and  other  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Council  of  Cordova  against  these  disturbances 
(852).  Mohammed,  successor  of  Abderrhaman.  Eulo- 
gious  dies  a  martyr.  Apologeticus  martyrum  of  Eulogius 
and  Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alvarus.  Prudent  party  of 
the  Christians  repress  the  fanaticism . 461 — 475 
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2  POWER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  new  work  of 
Christianity,  that  the  new  creation  does  not  attach  itself  to 
any  previously  existing  form  of  culture  sprung  from  some 
entirely  different  root;  but  that  everything  here  springs  from 
the  root,  and  grows  out  of  the  vital  sap  of  Christianity  itself. 
We  come  to  the  fountain  head,  whence  flowed  the  whole 
peculiar  character  of  the  middle  ages  and  all  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  true,  the  form  in  which  these  rude  tribes  first  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  not  that  of  the  pure 
gospel.  It.  was  the  form  of  church  tradition,  handed  down 
from  the  earlier  centuries  ;  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  earlier  course  of  development,  the  divine  word  had 
become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  elements.  But  still, 
even  through  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  mere  human  modes 
of  apprehension,  the  one  and  only  foundation,  which  ever  stood 
firm,  though  concealed  under  the  load  of  foreign  additions— 
the  foundation  of  faith  in  the  redeming  love  of  God,  revealed 
through,  and  in  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  man— was 
able  to  manifest  its  divine  power  to  transform,  to  train,  and  to 
refine  mankind ;  and  with  the  implantation  of  this  one  prin¬ 
ciple  in  humanity  was  given  also  the  element  from  which 
would  proceed  of  its  own  accord,  the  reaction  against  these 
foreign  admixtures.  Such  a  reaction  we  may  trace  along 
through  the  whole  development  of  the  church  tradition  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  those  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  were  ever  assuming-  a  more  substantial  shape,  so  on  the 
other,  this  reaction  of  the  original  Christian  consciousness  that 
strove  to  purge  away  every  foreign  element  was  continually 
gaining  new  strength,  till  it  acquired  power  enough  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  church  a  thorough  process  of  purification.  ISor 
should  we  fail  to  notice,  that  with  this  tradition  there  was 
handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divine  know¬ 
ledge  not  exposed,  in  like  manner,  to  corruption,  from  which 
the  church  might  learn  hour  to  distinguish  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  all  subsequent  additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the 
work  of  purifying  the  Christian  consciousness  to  its  entire 
completion. 

The  above  mentioned  intermixture  of  Christianity  with 
foreign  elements  may  be  properly  traced  to  such  causes  as  the 
following:  that  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been 
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degraded  from  man’s  spirit  and  inward  being,  and  made  sen¬ 
suous  and  outward  ;  that  in  place  of  the  progressive,  inward, 
and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  faith,  had  been  substituted  a  progressive,  outward 
mediation  with  it  by  means  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies ; 
and  that  in  place  of  the  universal,  spiritual  priesthood  of 
Christians,  had  been  substituted  a  special  outward  priesthood 
as  the  only  medium  of  union  betwixt  man  and  God’s  king¬ 
dom  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  this  kingdom  was  gradually  reduced 
to  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  The  church  of 
Christ  having  thus  taken  the  shape  of  an  outward,  visible 
theocracy,  it  followed,  as  a  general  consequence,  that  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  ways,  the  different  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of 
view  were  confounded  together.  But  this  Old  Testament 
form,  adopted  by  the  church,  proved  to  the  rude  tribes,  who 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  gospel  into  their  life  in  its 
pure  spirituality,  an  intermediate  stage,  for  training  them  to 
the  maturity  of  Christian  manhood,  which  they  were  destined 
to  attain  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it,  by  means  of  that 
reaction,  the  elements  of  which  already  existed  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness. 

The  new  creation  of  Christianity  which  we  have  now  to 
contemplate,  proceeded  from  those  barbarous  tribes,  particu¬ 
larly  of  German  origin,  who  planted  themselves  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  they  had  destroyed,  and  formed 
in  the  West  the  new  theatre  of  a  historical  development, 
which  was  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  way  in 
which  Christianity  was  first,  conveyed  to  them  is  a  point  de¬ 
serving  of  special  consideration  in  order  to  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  of  this  new  period  of  church  history  ;  and 
every  thing  relating  to  this  subject,  which  in  the  order  of  time 
would  have  belonged  to  the  earlier  centuries,  but  which  we 
have  thus  far  passed  over  as  unconnected  with  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  we  shall 
here  embrace  together  under  one  view. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 

RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE  WORLD; 

ITS  EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION. 

I.  In  Europe. 

Several  tribes  of  German  origin,  which,  during  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  nations  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  settled  down 
in  Gaul,  were  there  gained  over  to  Christianity,  simply  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Christian  inhabitants.  Pious 
bishops  and  abbots,  such,  for  instance,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  as  Avitus  of  Vienne,  Faustus  of  Rhegii  (Riez), 
Ccesarius  of  Arles,*  exemplified  in  these  countries,  by  lives  of 
unwearied,  active,  and  self-denying  love,  the  blessed  influence 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  desolation  ; 
and  while,  by  such  lives,  they  inspired  respect  and  confidence 

*  Ctesarius  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  lived : 
for  his  efforts  to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  people  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  wants  by  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  by  private  intercourse  with  them,  and  for  his  earnest  endeavours  to 
ameliorate  their  temporal  condition  and  to  redeem  captives  who  had 
been  reduced  to  slavery.  He  sold  the  vessels  and  other  property  of  the 
church,  even  down  to  his  own  priestly  robes,  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
means  for  bestowing  charity.  The  presents  which  he  received  from 
princes,  he  immediately  converted  into  money,  that  he  might  have 
wherewith  to  succour  the  needy.  Amid  the  most  difficult  relations  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  change  of  governments  under  the  conquests  of  different  tribes, 
Burgundians,  East  Goths,  West  Goths,  Franks,  and  under  the  reigns 
of  Arian  monarchs,  whose  suspicions  he  would  be  likely  to  excite  by  the 
difference  of  his  creed,  he  was  enabled  by  a  purity  of  life  which  com¬ 
manded  respect,  by  the  wisdom  with  which  he  accommodated  himself  to 
men  of  different  dispositions,  and  by  a  charity  which  was  extended  to 
all  without  distinction,  to  preserve  his  influence  unimpaired.  Though 
subjected  to  persecutions,  on  the  ground  of  political  suspicion,  yet  his 
innocence  brought  him  out  victorious  over  them  all,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  with  still  greater  reverence  than  before.  See  the  accounts 
of  his  life  by  his  disciples  in  the  Actis  sanctorum  mens.  August.  I.  VI. 
His  scattered  sermons  (a  complete  critical  edition  of  which  still  remains 
a  desideratum)  prove  also  the  activity  of  his  life. 
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in  the  leaders  of  those  barbarous  hordes,  as  well  as  trust  and 
love  in  the  people  themselves,  they  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  introduce  and  extend  the  gospel  among  them.  By 
marriage  alliances,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were,  in  the  next 
place,  easily  transplanted  from  one  of  these  tribes  to  another. 
Thus  the  Burgundians,*  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  soon  after  their  settlement  in  Gaul,  were,  in  some 
way  which  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined,  converted  to 
Christianity.  If  they  did  not,  from  the  very  first,  receive 
their  instruction  in  Christianity  from  Arian  teachers, f  yet  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  Arian  tribes  settled  in  these  districts, 
particularly  the  West  Goths,  they  "were  led  at  some  later 
period  to  embrace  Arian  doctrines  and  it  was  only  in  the 

*  Orosius.  in  his  History  of  the  World  (Hist  8,  32),  already  speaks  of 
them  as  Christians,  and  notices  the  change  which  Christianity  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  account  given  of  them  by  So¬ 
crates  (7,  30),  who  was  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  events,  though 
founded  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  on  facts,  is  still  too  inaccurate  to  be 
relied  on. 

t  That  they  may  have  done  so,  is  at  least  a  very  possible  supposition. 
The  truth  is,  we  know  little  or  nothing  distinctly  about  the  beginning  of 
their  conversion  ;  but  their  later  steadfastness  in  maintaining  the  Arian 
doctrines  would  admit  in  this  way  of  being  more  easily  explained. 

t  The  Arians,  having  been  expelled  from  the  Roman  empire,  were  on 
this  account  the  more  zealous  in  propagating  their  doctrines  among 
the  tribes  who  had  not  as  yet  embraced  Christianity,  or  who  were  not 
firmly  established  in  the  Christian  faith.  WTe  have  seen  already  why 
it  was,  that  the  Anti-Nicene  doctrine  proved  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  untutored  nations.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  pronounce  an 
indiscriminate  sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  these  Arian  missionaries 
and  ecclesiastics.  Judging  from  what  may  be  known  of  them,  from  the 
life  and  writings  of  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  and  from  the  history 
of  the  persecution  among  the  Vandals,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as 
being  in  part  rude  zealots,  who  thought  more  of  spreading  Arianism 
than  the  gospel ;  and  Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin,  warns  the  people 
against  certain  vagabond,  probably  Arian,  priests,  who  made  it  an  easy 
matter  to  become  a  Christian,  and  of  whom  he  says,  that  they  led  away 
the  people  by  fallaeibus  blandimentis,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  which  prevailed  among  the  German  tribes  of  paying  compensation 
money  (Geldbussen  compositiones)  for  all  crimes,  they  had  their  prices 
for  the  absolution  of  sins,  ut  si  quis  laicorum  fassus  fuerit  crimen  admis¬ 
sion,  non  dicat  ille:  age  poenitentiam,  sed  dicat:  pro  hoc  crimine  da 
tantum  mihi  et  indulgetur  tibi.  Horn.  10.  in  Mabillon  Museum  Italicum 
T.  I.  P.  II.  page  28.  But  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
such  was  the  character  of  the  Arian  clergy  generally.  The  condition  of 
the  Burgundian  people  speaks  rather  in  their  favour  than  against  them. 
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reign  of  Gundobad,  who  stood  in  intimate  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Avitus, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on  matters  of 
religious  doctrine,  and  in  the  year  499  brought  about  a  con¬ 
ference  between  him  and  the  Arian  clergy,*  that  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  Burgundian  chiefs  to  embrace  the  Nicene  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  his  son  Sigismond,  who  had  been  won  over  to  it 
by  Avitus  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  first  declared 
decidedly  in  its  favour  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  517. f 

In  a  religious  conference  between  the  two  parties  held  in  the  time  of 
king  Gundobad,  a.d.  499,  when  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  finally  de¬ 
clared  that  God  would  give  his  own  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
faith  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Justus,  and  proposed  a  trial  of  this  sort  to  the 
king,  the  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  se  pro  fide  sua  manifestanda 
facere  nolle,  ut  fecerat  Saul  et  ideo  maledictus  fuerat,  aut  recurrere  ad 
incantationes  et  illicita  ;  suffieere  sibi,  se  habere  scripturam,  quae  sit 
fortior  omnibus  prsestigiis.  Vid.  Sirmond.  opera.  T.  II.  p.  226. 

*  One  of  the  great  ministers  of  state  endeavoured,  not  without  reason, 
to  suppress  this  conference,  for,  said  he,  tales  rix®  exasperabant  animos 
multitudinis,  et  non  poterat  aliquid  boni  ex  iis  provenire. 

f  The  question  now  arose  whether  those  churches  in  which  the  Arians 
had  worshipped,  should,  after  being  newly  consecrated,  be  used  for  the 
Catholic  worship;  according  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  custom  with 
regard  to  the  temples  of  the  pagans  and  heretics,  and  according  to  the 
rule  prescribed  a  few  years  before  in  France,  by  the  council  of  Orleans 
(Aurelianense)  a.d.  511,  in  reference  to  the  churches  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  by  the  Arian  Visi-Goths,  c.  10.  Avitus  was  opposed  to  the 
proposition  ;  partly  on  the  fanatical  ground  that  a  place  once  desecrated 
by  the  worship  of  heretics  could  not  be  consecrated  again  to  holy  uses ; 
but  partly  also  for  reasons  which  showed  evidence  of  Christian  wisdom. 
Occasion  would  be  given  to  the  heretics,  should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
churches,  for  raising  the  cry  of  persecution  cum  catholicam  mansuetudi- 
nem  calumnis  hsereticorum  atque  gentilium  plus  deceat  sustinere  quani 
facere.  Quid  enim  tam  durum  quam  si  illi,  qui  aperta  perversitate 
pereunt,  de  confessione  sibi  aut  martyrio  blandiantur?  Nor  was  it,  in¬ 
deed,  a  thing  impossible,  that  the  present  orthodox  monarch  might  be 
succeeded  by  another  inclined  to  Arianism;  and  in  this  case,  the  latter 
might  think  he  had  good  cause  for  commencing  a  persecution  of  the 
orthodox,  as  a  just  retribution  for  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  other  party 
— non  sect®  sum  studio  ;  sed  ex  vieissitudinis  retributione  fecisse  dicetur 
et  nobis  etiam  post  mortem  gravandis  ad  peccatum  reputabitur,  quicquid 
fuerit  perpessa  posteritas.  Or  perhaps  some  neighbouring  Arian  prince 
might  think  himself  called  upon  to  inflict  a  retaliatory  punishment  on 
his  own  Catholic  subjects.  The  council  held  this  year  at  Epaona,  after 
the  conversion  of  Siegismond  had  been  publicly  declared,  decided  in  its 
33rd  canon  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  Avitus. 
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Through  this  people,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  found 
their  way  to  another  tribe,  which,  in  these  and  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  times,  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  West.  We  mean  the  Franks.  Clotilda,  the  daughter 
of  the  Burgundian  king  Gundobad,  married  Clovis,  king  of 
the  Salian  Franks;  and  this  rough  warrior,  who  probably 
looked  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  quite  inferior  importance, 
and,  pagan  as  he  was,  thought  one  mode  of  worship  as  good  as 
another,  left  her  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  rites,  to  which 
she  was  devotedly  attached.  She  laboured  to  convince  her 
lord  that  his  idols  were  nothing,  and  to  win  him  over  to  the 
Christian  faith,  by  setting  forth  to  him  the  almighty  power  of 
the  one  and  only  true  God  whom  the  Christians  worshipped. 
But  the  pagan  Clovis  *  had  no  other  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  power  of  the  gods,  than  the  military  success  of 
the  nations  that  worshipped  them  ;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  whence  the  worship  of  the  Christian’s  God 
had  been  derived,  was  convincing  proof  to  him,  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  or  nothingness  of  that  being.  At  the  same  time,  he  made 
no  opposition  to  her  proposal,  that  their  first  born  son  should 
be  dedicated  to  her  God,  and  allowed  him  to  be  baptized. t 
The  child,  however,  soon  afterwards  died;  upon  which  Clovis 
declared  that  this  event  confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  God  of 
the  Christians.  But  Clotilda  still  possessed  sufficient  influence 
over  her  husband,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  baptism  of  their 
second  child.  It  so  happened  that  this  child  also  fell  sick, 
and  Clovis  already  predicted  its  death  ;  but  the  pious  Clotilda, 
whose  faith  remained  unshaken  under  every  event,  prayed 
God  that  its  life  might  be  spared  for  the  promotion  of  his 

*  Avitus  states,  in  his  letter  to  this  king  (ep.  41),  that  when  pagan 
monarclis  were  exhorted  to  change  ther  religion,  they  said  they  could 
not  forsake  the  religion  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  (con- 
suetudinem  generis  et  ritum  paternm  observationis). 

f  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  II.  27)  mentions  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Clovis  which  happened  in  486  while  he  was  still  a  pagan.  A  beautiful 
vase  taken  by  his  soldiers  from  one  of  the  churches  was  reclaimed 
by  the  bishop  (probably  Remigius  of  Rheims.)  Clovis  promised  at  once 
to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  as  his  portion  of 
the  booty.  This  accords  with  what  Avitus  writes  in  his  letter  to  the 
king,  concerning  the  respect  he  showed  to  the  bishops  while  he  was  still 
a  pagan:  Humilitas  quam  januludum  nobis  devotioue  impenditis,  qui 
nunc  primum  professione  (after  his  baptism  which  had  just  taken  place) 
debetis. 
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glory  among  the  heathen  ;  and  its  recovery,  which  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed,  she  announced  to  her  husband  as  bestowed  in  answer  to 
her  prayers.*  The  persuasion  and  the  example  of  a  wife,  so  de¬ 
voted  to  her  faith,  and  so  zealous  for  its  spread,  would,  without 
doubt,  gradually  produce  on  her  husband’s  mind,  though  he 
might  be  unconscious  of  it,  a  deep  and  permanent  impression, 
which  was  only  strengthened  by  certain  remarkable  incidents 
suited  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  untutored  Frank. 

Martin,  the  former  bishop  of  Tours,  was,  at  that  time,  the 
object  of  universal  veneration  in  France.  In  all  circum¬ 
stances  of  distress,  bodily  or  spiritual,  men  were  accustomed 
to  seek  relief  from  God  through  his  intercession.  His  tomb, 
over  which  a  church  had  been  erected,  was  repaired  to  for 
relief  by  sick  persons  of  every  description ;  and  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  many  instances  v'ere  not  recorded  of  perjured 
men,  here  constrained  to  confess  the  truth  or  else  punished 
by  some  signal  judgment — of  the  insane,  the  nervous,  the 
epileptic,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  here  restored  to  sound¬ 
ness  and  health. t  The  very  dust  from  St.  Martin’s  tomb, 
fragments  of  the  wax  tapers  that  burned  before  his  shrine,  or 
of  the  curtains  that  veiled  it,  and  everything  which  was 
thought  to  be  consecrated  by  having  once  been  in  contact 
with  it,  were  prized  as  miraculous  remedies  or  powerful  amu¬ 
lets  to  remove  or  avert  every  species  of  evil.  This  veneration 
of  St.  Martin  extended  even  to  Italy  and  to  Spain.  As  to  the 
reported  facts,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  those  cases  in 
which  there  may  have  been  some  cooperation  of  intentional 
fraud,  we  shall  find  many  of  them  to  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  facts  related  among  believing  Christians  of  all  times,  re¬ 
specting  answers  to  prayer ;  though  added  to  this,  in  the 
present  case,  was  a  reliance  on  human  mediation,  quite  foreign 
from  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity.  But  many  of  these  facts 

*  Similar  incidents  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  history  of  missions. 
Compare  with  this,  for  example,  the  account  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
German  missionaries  in  India  of  June,  1832;  in  the  Missionary  llegister 
for  the  year  1833,  p.  190. 

f  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  collected  together  all  these  legends  in  his  four  books  de  mira- 
culis  S.  Martini — a  work  which,  notwithstanding  the  many  fabulous 
stories  it  records,  contains  a  great  deal  of  instructive  matter  relating 
to  the  life  and  manners  of  those  times,  as  well  as  interesting  facts  in  a 
psychological  point  of  view. 
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also  may  be  explained  from  the  influence  of  a  strong  faith  of 
devotional  feelings,  of  an  excited  imagination  ;  from  the 
natural  working  of  both  mental  and  physical  powers  ;  whilst  the 
rigid  abstemiousness,  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  patients, 
contributed  to  promote  their  cure ;  *  and  the  ignorant  who, 
without  further  inquiry,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  moment,  easily  traced  a  casual  connection  in 
an  accidental  coincidence  ;  and  as  none  were  inclined  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  immediate  natural  causes  of  the  visible  facts,  while 
an  exaggerating  fancy  added  something  more  to  them,  so 
the  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  of  the  extraordinary 
works  performed  by  St.  Martin.  And  if  much  that  seemed 
too  incredible  sometimes  provoked  the  understanding  to  doubt, 
such  doubts  were  scouted  as  suggestions  of  the  devil. 

These  extraordinary  things  which  happened  at  St.  Martin’s 
tomb,  Clotilda  often  related  to  her  husband  as  proofs  of  the 
almighty  power  of  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Christians. 
Clovis,  however,  still  professed  to  be  incredulous ;  he  would 
believe  these  facts  when  he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes.f 

Thus  by  a  concurrence  of  impressions  of  various  kinds,  the 
mind  of  Clovis  was  prepared  for  a  religious  change,  when  by 
a  remarkable  event,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
same  effect  under  no  other  circumstances,  this  change  was 
accomplished.  At  the  battle  of  Ziilpich  (Tolbiacum),  fought 
between  him  and  the  Alemanni  in  the  year  496,  lie  found 
himself  and  his  army  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril. 
He  invoked  his  gods  for  deliverance  in  vain  ;  when  calling  to 
mind  all  the  accounts  he  had  heard  respecting  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Christian’s  God,  he  addressed  his  supplications  to 
Him,  vowing,  that  if  by  his  assistance  the  victory  should  be 
gained,  he  would  devote  himself  wholly  to  His  service.  The 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  remarks,  concerning  the  cures  performed  on  those 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  devils,  and  on  those  sick  with  fevers,  that 
they  could  only  expect  relief  si  vere  fuerint  parcitas  et  fides  conjunctac. — 
De  miraculis  Martini,  1.  I.  c.  8, — and  that  one  individual  who  relapsed 
into  his  former  dissipated  life  was  attacked  again.  I.  c.  8. 

f  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Triers,  writes  to  the  Longobard  queen  Clodes- 
winde,  Clotilda’s  aunt :  Audisti  ab  avia  tua  Chrotilde,  qualiter  in  Franciam 
venerit,  quomodo  dominum  Chlodoveum  ad  legem  catholicam  adduxerit, 
et  quum  esset  astutissimus  noluit  acquiescere,  antequam  vera  agnosceret. 
Quum  ilia,  qua;  supra  dixi,  probata  cognovit,  humilis  ad  Martini  limina 
cecidit  et  baptizari  se  sine  mora  permisit.  bibl.  patr.  Galland.  T.  XII. 
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enemy  was  conquered,  and  Clovis  ascribed  his  success  to  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  Christian’s  God.  Rejoicing'  over  the 
change  thus  produced  in  her  husband’s  mind,  Clotilda  sent  for 
Remigius,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  found  on  his 
arrival  the  ear  of  the  king  already  open  for  his  message.  When 
the  bishop  spoke  of  the  crucifixion,  the  Frankish  warrior 
indignantly  exclaimed  ;  “  Had  I  only  been  there  with  my 
Franks,  I  would  have  taught  those  Jews  a  better  lesson.”  The 
festival  of  Easter  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  his  baptism,* 
which  was  performed  with  great  solemnity.  It  produced  a 
wide  sensation  and  was  elaborately  described  f  in  the  pompous 
rhetorico-poetical  language  of  the  times. J  The  example  of 
the  king  was  followed  by  many  others,  and  it  is  reported  that 
more  than  three  thousand  of  his  army  received  baptism  at  one 
time.§ 

Important,  however,  as  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  con¬ 
sidered  in  reference  to  the  effect  which  it  had,  by  reason  of  his 
continually  extending  power,  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
the  Christian  church ;  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantine,  his 
conversion  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  him,  in  assuming 
the  Christian  profession,  to  clothe  his  former  mode  of  thinking 

*  As  we  are  informed  in  the  letter  of  Avitus  to  the  king,  already  cited, 
which  was  written  shortly  after  his  baptism  :  “Ut  consequenter  eo  die  ad 
salutem  regenerari  vos  pateat,  quo  natum  redemptioni  sute  cceli  dominum 
mundus  accepit.” 

f  Thus  Gregory  of  Tours:  Totum  templum  baptisterii  divino  resper- 
gitur  ab  odore  talemque  ibi  gratiam  adstautibus  Deus  tribuit,  ut  scstima- 
rent,  se  paradisi  odoribus  collocari. 

t  The  wrong  interpretation  of  such  expressions  and  symbolical  paint¬ 
ings  gave  origin  to  the  well-known  legend  some  centuries  later,  when 
it  was  desired  to  have  the  confirmation  bestowed  on  Clovis  with  the  chrism 
or  royal  unction,  that  an  oil-vase  was  supernaturally  provided — the  so 
called  ampulla  Remensis. 

§  The  important  bearing  which  it  was  supposed  the  conversion  of 
Clovis  would  have  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  races  of 
German  descent,  appears  from  the  above-mentioned  congratulatory  letter 
of  Avitus.  He  expected  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Franks  would  now 
embrace  Christianity,  and  invites  the  king  to  lend  his  aid  by  means  of 
embassies  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  gospel :  ut  quia  Deus  gentem 
vestram  per  vos  ex  toto  suam  faciet,  ulterioribus  quoque  gentibus,  quas 
in  naturali  adhuc  ignorantia  constitutas  nulla  pravorum  dogmatum  ger- 
mina  corrnperunt  (among  whom  the  Arian  doctrines  had  as  yet  found  no 
admission)  de  bono  thesauro  vestri  cordis  fidei  semina  porrigatis,  nec 
pudeat  pigeatque  etiam  directis  in  rem  legationibus  adstruere  partes  Dei, 
qui  tantum  vestras  erexit. 
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in  a  new  garb,  rather  than  to  change  it  entirely  to  make  room 
for  a  full  and  hearty  admission  of  the  gospel  spirit.  His 
worldly  and  political  projects  too  much  occupied  his  attention, 
or  he  was  too  busily  engaged  in  war,  to  allow  himself  time  lor 
earnest  reflection  on  the  religion  he  professed,  so  as  to  under¬ 
stand  and  truly  appropriate  it.  The  God  of  the  Christians 
first  appeared  to  him  as  his  protector  in  war ;  he  would  fain 
reckon  on  enjoying  the  assistance  of  the  same  powerful  arm  in 
the  fuiure,  and  he  imagined  that  he  should  secure  it  by  making 
rich  donations  to  the  church.  He  gladly  seized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  throw  a  sacred  colouring  over  his  ambitious  schemes, 
by  pretending  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  as,  in  making  war 
with  the  Visi-Goths  who  were  Arians.  * 

In  all  cases  where  large  tribes  of  men  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  through  the  influence  of  their  chiefs,  a  great  deal 
must  of  course  be  set  down  as  merely  of  an  outward  character  : 
hence,  when  Christianity  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a 
dominant  religion  among  the  Franks,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
idolatry  should  still  be  found  to  have  so  many  votaries,  that 
king  Childebert,  in  the  year  554,  was  obliged  to  pass  a  law 
against  those  who  would  not  allow  idolatrous  images  to  be 
removed  from  their  estates.  The  Frankish  nobles,  also,  from 
this  time,  were  anxious  to  secure  a  good  foundation  for  their 
piety  by  rich  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  which 
thus  became  exposed  still  more  than  ever  to  the  pillaging 
disposition  of  others  ;  while  at  the  same  time  an  incentive  wras 
offered  to  the  intrusion  of  worldly-minded  men  into  the  sacred 
office.  After  this  followed  those  numberless  internal  dissen¬ 
sions,  wars,  and  revolutions,  within  the  Frankish  empire, 
which  encouraged  barbarism  and  gave  a  check  to  the  civilizing 
influences  of  Christianity  and  the  church.  Now,  as  all  that 
can  be  done  by  any  church,  for  the  real  dissemination  of 
Christianity,  depends  on  its  own  internal  condition,  so  the 
truth  was  in  the  present  case,  that  although  the  power  of  the 
Frankish  empire  opened  the  way  for  missions,  and  contributed 

*  When  the  Burgundian  king  Gundobad  was  invited  by  Avitus  bishop 
of  Vienne  and  others,  at  the  conference  in  499,  to  abandon  the  Arian 
doctrines,  and,  like  Clovis,  profess  the  Catholic,  he  said  in  answer  to 
this  proposition  :  non  est  tides,  ubi  est  appetentia  alieni  et  sitis  sanguinis 
populorum,  ostendat  fidem  per  opera  sua.  See  D’Achery  Spicilegia.  T. 
III.  ed.  fol.  f.  305. 
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much  to  facilitate  and  promote  their  progress,  and  although, 
m  solitary  instances,  missions  were  actually  sent  forth  by  the 
Frankish  church,  yet  the  most  important  missionary  efforts 
did  not  proceed  from  this  quarter ;  but  the  dismembered 
church  ot  the  Franks  itself  needed  regeneration,  which  was  to 
be  obtained  only  from  some  other  source. 

The  first  impulse  towards  this  regeneration  proceeded  from  the 
same  countries  which  sent  forth  also  the  most  important  mis¬ 
sions.  .  rhose  islands  at  the  West,  which  were  so  well  adapted, 
by  their  situation,  to  furnish  quiet  and  secluded  seats  for  semi¬ 
naries  ot  Christian  instruction  and  culture,  and  to  serve  the 
great  purpose  of  dispersing  abroad  spiritual  blessings  as  well 
as  other  benefits  to  mankind — the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  the  spots,  where,  in  retired  monasteries,  those 
men  obtained  their  training,  who  were  destined  to  be  teachers 
and  educators  of  the  rude  nations.  Let  us,  then,  first  cast  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  which  had  so 
important  a  share  in  the  further  extension  of  the  Christian 
church. 

.  As  ^  regards  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  had  here  left  behind 
him  a  series  of  disciples  who  continued  to  labour  on  in  his  own 
spirit.  Ireland  became  the  seat  of  famous  monasteries,  which 
acquired  the  name  for  this  country  of  “  Island  of  the  Saints” 
(insula  sanctorum).  In  these  monasteries  the  scriptures  were 
diligently  read ;  ancient  books  eagerly  collected  and  studied. 
They  formed  missionary  schools  ;  such,  for  example,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  sixth  century  was  the  monastery  of  Bangor, 
founded  by  the  venerable  abbot  Comgal.  After  Christianity 
had  been  conveyed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  Ninyas  a 
British  bishop,  to  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  Piets  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  abbot  Columba  of  Ireland  transplanted  it,  about  the 
year  665,  among  the  northern  Piets,  a  people  separated  from 
those  of  the  south  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  The  Piets  whom  he  converted  gave  him  the  island  of 
Hy,  north-west  of  Scotland,  afterwards  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
Hebrides.  Here  he  founded  a  monastery,  which,  under  his 
management  during  thirty  years,  attained  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion, — a  distant  and  secluded  seat  for  the  pursuit  of  biblical 
studies  and  other  sciences  according  to  the  standard  of  those 
early  times.  The  memory  of  Columba  made  this  monastery  so 
venerated,  that  its  abbots  had  the  control  and  guidance  of  the 
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bordering  tribes  and  churches;  and  even  bishops  acknowledged 
their  authority,  though  they  were  but  simple  priests.  This 
island  was  named  after  himself,  St.  Iona  (the  names  Columba 
and  Iona  being  probably,  one  the  Latin,  the  other  the  Hebrid 
translation  of  an  originally  Irish  word),  St.  Columba,  and 
the  Island  of  Columcelli,  Colum  Kill.* 

While  in  this  way,  Christianity  was  planted  among  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  even  to  the  extreme  north  of  these  islands, 
the  Christian  church  had  been  forced  out  of  its  original  seat, 
in  ancient  Britain,  England  proper.  The  Britons — among 
whom  Christianity  had  already  found  entrance,  having  proba¬ 
bly  been  brought  to  them  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  East 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century — were,  from 
very  remote  times,  a  Christian  nation  ;  though  great  corrup¬ 
tions  had  sprung  up  and  become  spread  among  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  f  Finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  destruc¬ 
tive  inroads  of  their  ancient  foes,  the  Piets  and  Scots,  or  to 
obtain  any  assistance  from  the  feeble  Roman  empire,  the 
Britons  had  betaken  themselves,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  the  warlike  German  tribe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  latter,  however,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  ; 
leaving  only  the  western  portion  to  its  old  possessors,  while  they 
themselves  founded  the  empire  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy. 
It  was  now,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  the  Britons  to  do  much  for 
the  conversion  of  that  pagan  tribe ;  but  the  existing  national 
hate  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  |  forbade  it.  It 
was  not  till  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  man  ardently  bent  on  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  whose  far-reaching  eye,  in  spite  of  diffi¬ 
culties  which  seemed  ever  springing  up  afresh,  embraced 
among  its  objects  the  remote  and  the  near,  drew  up  a  plan  for 
founding  the  Christian  church  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  An 
impression  he  had  received  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  be- 

*  Columba  was  named  as  founder  of  several  monasteries.  See  the 
traditions  respecting  him  collected  in  Usserii  Britannicarum  ecclesiarum 
antiquitates,  ed.  II.  p.  362  f. 

t  As  the  fact  is  described  by  the  presbyter  Gildas — a  man  sprung 
from  the  midst  of  this  people — in  a  work  in  which  he  represents  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  devastation  of  the  country  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  a  divine 
judgment — his  work  De  excidio  Britannise. 

I  Gildas  calls  the  Anglo-Saxons  nefandi  nominis  Saxoni,  Deo  homini- 
busque  invisi. 
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came  a  bishop,  and  while  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome,  first 
set  him  upon  this  project.  Strolling  to  the  public  mart,  he 
stopped  to  observe  the  foreign  traders  there  engaged  in  opening 
and  exposing  their  merchandize  for  sale,  when  his  attention  was 
caught  by  certain  boys,  brought  from  afar,  and  distinguished 
for  their  noble  air,  who  were  waiting  to  be  sold.  He  inquired 
after  their  country,  and  learned  to  his  great  grief  that  a  people 
so  distinguished  by  nature,  were  as  yet  wholly  destitute  of 
the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  He  at  once  resolved  to  go  himself 
and  convey  to  them  these  blessings,  and  he  would  have  done 
so,  had  he  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  church  been 
recalled  by  the  then  Roman  bishop,  when  already  several  days 
on  his  journey.*  But  the  plan  itself  he  could  never  abandon ; 
and  he  seems,  when  bishop  of  Rome,  to  have  been  devising, 
from  the  first,  how  he  might  best  carry  his  purpose  into  effect. 
Thus,  he  directed  the  presbyter  whom  he  had  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Roman  church  in  France,  to 
expend  part  of  the  money  collected  in  Gaul  in  the  purchase  of 
such  Anglo-Saxon  youths  as  might  be  exposed  for  sale,  and  to 
send  them  in  company  with  an  ecclesiastic,  who  could  baptize 
them  in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  to  Rome  ;  in  order  that  they 
might  there  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  monasteries. -|- 
Perhaps  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  them,  after  they  had  been 
perfectly  disciplined  in  the  monastic  life,  as  missionaries  among 
their  countrymen.  Meantime  an  event  had  occurred,  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  favour  the  projected  mission.  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  then  the  mightiest  among  the  small  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  had  married  Bertha,  a  Frankish,  Christian  princess. 
She  had  connected  with  her  household  a  certain  bishop  Liu- 
thard,  and  was  allowed  freely  to  observe  the  rites  of  her  reli¬ 
gion.  From  her,  therefore,  the  missionaries  might  expect  to 
find,  at  once,  a  favourable  reception  and  support.  The  vigi¬ 
lant  Gregory,  whom  nothing  escaped  which  could  be  made  ser¬ 
viceable  in  promoting  his  great  work,  may  have  been  moved 
by  this  very  circumstance  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his 
plan.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  596,  he  sent  Augustin,  a 
Roman  abbot,  together  with  several  associates,!  among  whom 

*  Bella  hist.  ang.  II.  I.  f  Epp.  1.  VI.  ep.  VII. 

1  He  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded  by  Gregory 
himself  when  he  retired  from  the  world.  Monasterii  mei  prapositus. 

1.  IV.  ep.  108. 
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were  Peter  the  monk,  and  the  presbyter  Laurentius,  to  Eng<- 
land.  These  persons  while  on  their  journey  were  frightened 
at  the  report  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  threatened 
them  ;  and  sent  Augustin  back  to  the  Roman  bishop,  to  obtain 
a  release  from  their  commission  ;  whereupon  Gregory,  in  a 
friendly,  but  earnest  appeal,*  exhorted  them  to  finish  the  good 
work  commenced  with  God’s  help :  since  it  were  far  better 
not  to  begin  a  good  enterprise,  than,  having  begun  it,  to  look 
back.  They  should  remember,  that  great  and  painful  labours 
would  be  followed  by  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory.  On 
their  journey  through  France,  from  which  country  they  were 
to  cross  over  to  England,  Gregory  recommended  them  to  the 
Frankish  princes  and  nobles,  whose  connection  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rulers  might  be  made  of  service  to  them ;  and  he  also 
bade  them  take  interpreters  from  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

In  597,  Augustin,  with  forty  companions,  landed  on  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  eastward  of  Kent,  and  sent  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  come.  The  king  made  his 
appearance  on  the  next  day,  to  confer  with  them  on  the 
subject.  Fearful  of  magic,  he  did  not  venture  his  person 
under  the  same  roof  with  them  ;  but  would  only  confer  with 
them  in  the  open  air.  But  Augustin’s  words  inspired  him 
with  confidence,  and  he  declared  that  he  now  saw  they  had 
honest  intentions,  and  that  they  had  come  from  so  great  a 
distance  to  communicate  to  him  that  which  they  considered 
to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  blessings.  Yet  he  could  not  so 
lightly  and  quickly  abandon  the  religion  of  his  nation  and  of 
his  fathers.  All  he  could  do  at  present  by  way  of  ackowledg- 
ing  their  good  intentions,  was  this : — he  would  furnish  them  a 
dwelling  and  the  means  of  support  at  his  capital,  Dorovern, 
Canterbury,  and  they  might  be  allowed  to  convince  such  as 
they  could  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  afterwards  to 
baptize  them.  Thus  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labours 
on  a  small  scale.  They  took  no  more  than  barely  sufficed  for 
their  scanty  diet.  Their  disinterested,  severe  mode  of  life 
gained  for  them  esteem  and  confidence.  An  old,  dilapidated 
church  belonging  to  the  Roman  times,  and  consecrated  to  St. 
Martin,  afforded  them  the  first  place  for  divine  worship,  where 
they  baptized  the  new  Christians,  and  held  with  them  their 


*  L.  VI.  ep.  51. 
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religious  meetings.  It  is  certain,  that  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  this  rude  people  was  helped  forward  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  or  facts,  which  appeared  to  the 
people  as  miracles,  and  were  also  regarded  as  such  by  Augustin. 
By  impressions  of  this  kind,  effects  great  for  the  moment* 
though  not  of  an  enduring  character,  may  have  been  produced ; 
and  the  missionaries  themselves  may  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  the  unexpected  and  surprising  success 
of  their  labours.  Even  the  king,  who  had  been  gradually 
prepared  for  it  through  the  influence  of  his  Christian  wife, 
decided  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  was  baptized.  Yet  he 
declared,  in  publicly  professing  Christianity,  that  he  would 
not  make  his  own  religious  persuasion  a  law  for  his  subjects; 
but  in  this  would  leave  each  one  to  his  own  free  choice;  since 
Augustin  had  taught  him,  that  the  Christian  worship  of  God 
must  proceed  from  conviction,  and  could  not  be  extorted  by 
outward  force.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured,  that  Augustin 
had  been  directed  by  the  Roman  bishop,  to  aim  at  extending 
the  faith,  by  instruction  and  persuasion,  by  acts  of  love  winning 
the  heart,  and  not  by  forcible  measures ;  for  a  correct  insight 
into  the  nature  of  divine  worship  generally,  and  of  Christianity 
in  particular,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  charity  by  which  he  ivas 
animated,  had  led  bishop  Gregory  to  adopt  this  as  a  principle, 
though  he  by  no  means  always  acted  in  conformity  with  it  in 
practice.*  Still,  the  king  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 

*  We  may  here  compare  together  Gregory’s  different  modes  of  proce¬ 
dure  m  these  matters.  When  blind  zeal,  or  selfish  passions,  making  use 
of  religion  as  a  pretext,  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  in  the  synagogues  secured  to  them  by  the  ancient  laws,  Gregory 
stood  forth  as  their  protector,  and  emphatically  remonstrated  against 
such  conduct.  To  this  course,  he  might  be  led  in  these  cases,  simply  by 
a  regard  for  justice,  and  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  order;  as  the  Jews 
were  threatened  to  be  deprived,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  rights 
secured  to  them  by  law — a  reason  which  he  himself  alleges  against  such 
proceedings;  L.  I.  ep.  10.  “ Hebneos  gravari  vel  afifiigi  contra  ordinem 
rationis  prohibemus ;  sed  sicut  Romanis  vivere  legibus  permittuntur, 
annuente  justitia  actus  suos,  ut  norunt,  nullo  impediente  disponant,”  and 
L.  VIII.  ep.  25.  “  Judsei  in  his,  quae  iis  concessa  sunt,  nullum  debent 

prsejudicium  sustinere.”  But  he  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  all 
attempts  whatever  to  convert  the  Jews  by  forcible  measures — because 
the  very  opposite  effect  might  be  produced  from  what  was  intended. 
The  only  proper  way  of  dealing  with  them,  in  his  opinion,  was  by  in¬ 
structing  and  convincing  them.  L.  IX.  ep.  47,  to  the  bishops  of  Arles 
and  of  Marseilles :  “  Dum  enim  quispiam  ad  baptismatis  fontem  non 
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favour  those  who  followed  his  own  example  in  religion.  The 
example  and  influence  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sensuous  im¬ 
pressions  produced  by  the  miracles,  which  the  people  supposed' 
they  beheld,  induced  great  numbers  to  receive  baptism;  with 
many  of  whom,  however,  as  was  shown  by  succeeding  events, 
the  faith  had  taken  no  deep  root.  On  one  Christmas  festival, 
Augustin  was  enabled  to  baptize  more  than  ten  thousand 
pagans,*  to  which  momentary,  and  apparently  great  success, 

praedicationis  suavitate,  sed  necessitate  pervenerit,  ad  pristinam  super- 
stitionem  remeans,  inde  detenus  moritur,  unde  renatus  esse  videbatur. 
Fraternitas  ergo  vestra  lmjus  modi  homines  frequenti  praedicatione  pro- 
vocet,  quatenus  mutare  veterem  vitam  inagis  de  doctoris  suavitate  clesi- 
derent,  adhibendus  ergo  est  illis  sermo,  qui  et  errorum  in  ipsis  spinas 
urere  debeat  et  prsedicando  quod  in  his  tenebrescit  illuminet.”  And  in  a 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Naples,  L.  XIII.  ep.  12:  “cur  Judahs,  qualiter 
caerimonias  suas  colere  debeant,  regulas  ponimus,  si  per  hoc  eos  lucrari 
non  possumus?  agendum  ergo  est,  ut  ratione  potius  et  mansuetudine  pro- 
vccati,  sequi  nos  velint,  non  fugere,  ut  eis  ex  eorum  codicibus  osten- 
dentes  quae  dicimus,  ad  siuum  matris  ecclesiac  Deo  possimus  adjuvante 
convertcre.”  And  I.  ep.  35.  “eos,  qui  a  religione  Christiana  discordant, 
mansuetudine.  benignitate,  admonendo,  suadendo,  ad  unitatem  fidei 
necesse  est  congregare,  ne,  quos  dulcedo  praedicationis  et  praeventus 
futuri  judicis  terror  ad  credendum  invitare  poterat,  minis  et  terroribus 
repellantur.”  Still  Gregory  did  not  always  act  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  here  expressed.  Thus,  for  example,  he  directed  that  the  Jews, 
whose  estates  were  held  of  property  belonging  to  the  Foman  church  in 
••Sicily,  should  be  exempted  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  rents  to  be  paid 
on  them,  if  they  consented  to  receive  baptism.  Now  he  must  certainly 
have  been  aware,  that  conversions  so  brought  about,  could  not  be  sincere ; 
but  he  thought:  “et  si  ipsi  minus  fielel iter  veniunt,  hi  tamen,  qui  de  eis 
nati  fuerint,  jum  fidelius  baptizantur.”  L.  V.  ep.  7.  And  he  directed 
that  the  peasantry  still  devoted  to  paganism  in  Sardinia,  should  be 
induced,  by  taxing  them  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  to  renounce 
their  religion,  ut  ipsa  reactionis  suae  pcena  compellantur  ad  rectitudinem 
festinare.  I.  IV.  ep.  2G.  Those  who  still  persisted  in  idolatry,  should,  if 
they  belonged  to  the  class  of  bondmen,  be  punished  corporeally,  and  if 
to  the  freemen,  with  close  imprisonment,  ut  qui  salubria  et  a  mortis 
periculo  revocantia  audire  verba  contemnunt,  cruciatus  saltern  eos  corporis 
ad  desideratum  mentis  valeant  reducere  sanitatcm.  1.  IX.  ep.  85.  1.  VIII. 
ep.  18. 

*  Gregory  says,  in  his  letter  to  F.ulogius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  1. 
VIII.  ep.  30,  touching  the  conversion  of  the  English  people  by  means  of 
Augustin  :  “  quia  tantis  miraculis  vel  ipse  vel  hi,  qui  cum  eo  transmissi 
sunt,  in  gente  eadem  coruscant,  ut  apostolorum  virtutes  in  signis  quae 
exhibent,  imitari  videantur.”  He  then  cites  the  account  of  the  baptism 
of  this  great  multitude  on  the  last  Christmas  festival.  And  p.27  in  c.  36. 
Job.  c.  21.  Omnipotens  Dominus  emicantibus  prsedicatorum  miraclilis 
ad  hdem  etiam  terminos  mundi  perduxit.  Lingua  Britannia;,  quae  nil 
VOL.  V.  C 
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augustin’s  mission  to  Gregory. 


Augustin  attached  too  much  importance.  In  obedience  to 
the  instructions  of  Gregory,  he  now  crossed  over  to  France, 
and  received  from  Etherich,  bishop  of  Arles,  the  episcopal 
ordination,  in  order  that  he  might  perform  in  the  new  church 
the  duties  of  a  bishop.  He  next  despatched  to  Rome  his  two 
associates,  the  presbyter  Laurentius,  and  Peter  the  monk,  in 
order  to  give  pope  Gregory,  whom  he  had  probably  informed 
already  in  a  general  manner  of  the  great  success  of  his  labours, 
a  more  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings ;  to  receive  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  with  l-egard  to 
disputed  points,  in  settling  the  order  of  the  new  church,  so 
that  a  firm  shaping  might  be  given  to  it  by  papal  authority  ; 
and  also  to  demand  of  the  pope  new  assistance  for  a  work 
requiring  so  much  labour.  In  the  first  letter,  or  one  of  the 
first  of  Gregory  to  Augustin,  he  expressed  his  great  joy  at 
what  had  been  done  in  England.  He  recognized  in  this,  the 
hand  of  Him,  who  said,  “  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
also  work  but  at  the  same  time,  he  warned  the  missionary  in 
the  language  of  true  Christian  wisdom.  Augustin  might  well 
rejoice,  he  said,  that  by  outward  signs  and  wonders,  the  souls 
of  the  English  had  been  drawn  to  inward  grace ;  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  human  weakness,  lie  should  ever  be  on  the 
watch  against  pride.  He  reminded  him  of  our  Saviour’s  words 
to  his  disciples,  when  they  returned  from  their  first  mission,., 
and  testified  their  joy,  that  the  evil  spirits  were  made  subject 
to  them  in  his  name  (Luke  x.  20)  ;  how  he  turned  their  minds 
away  from  all  selfish  and  temporal  grounds  of  joy,  to  universal 
and  enduring  ones ;  for  the  disciples  of  truth  should  rejoice 
only  in  the  good  which  is  common  to  all,  and  in  that  which  is 
the  end  of  all  joy.  As  a  check  to  spiritual  pride  in  its  first 
beginnings,  he  advised  him  straitly  to  examine  and  prove 
himself,  and  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  end  for  which  this  gift 
was  bestowed  on  him  ;  that  he  had  only  received  it  for  the 
-salvation  of  those  among  whom  he  laboured.  He  held  up  to 
him  as  a  warning  the  example  of  Moses,  who,  though  the 
instrument,  under  God,  of  so  many  miracles,  yet  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  enter  the  promised  land.  He  also  reminded 
him,  that  miracles  were  no  certain  evidence  of  election  ;  for 

aliud  noverat,  quam  barbarum  frendere,  jam  dudum  in  Divinis  laudibus 
Hebneum  ccepit  alleluja  resonare. 
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our  Lord  had  said,  that  many  who  appealed  to  the  wonderful 
works  they  had  done,  would  not  be  received  by  him,  Matth.  vii. 
22.  One  mark  alone  had  our  Lord  given,  in  the  possession  of 
which  his  disciples  might  truly  rejoice,  and  recognize  in  it  the 
glory  of  election, — the  mark  of  his  discipleship,  which  is  love, 
•John  xiii.  53.  This  I  write  to  thee — says  Gregory — that  I  may 
exhort  thee  to  humility ;  but  to  humility  thou  must  join  a 
confident  trust  in  God.  “  I  who  am  a  sinner — exclaims  the 
pope — entertain  the  most  confidant  assurance,  that  through 
the  grace  of  our  almighty  Creator  and  Redeemer,  thy  sins  are 
already  forgiven  thee,  and  that  thou  art  a  chosen  instrument  to 
procure  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  for  others.”* 

Gregory  sent  him  some  new  assistants  ;  choosing,  as  a  friend 
and  favourer  of  the  monastic  life,  none  but  monks  for  this 
purpose,  over  whom  he  placed,  as  superior,  the  abbot  Mellitus. 
To  the  latter,  he  gave  an  exhortatory,  pastoral  letter,  together 
with  presents  to  the  king.  By  the  same  hand,  he  sent  to  Au¬ 
gustin  the  pall,  which  marked  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  ; 
copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  relics  to  be  used  in  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  new  churches,  together  with  several  ecclesiastical 
vessels,  and  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  had  been  proposed 
to  him  ;  questions  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  some 
narrowness  of  mind  in  the  proposer.  Augustin,  in  his  journey 
through  France,  had  been  struck,  among  other  things,  by  the 
difference  between  many  of  the  church  customs  prevailing  in 
Gaid  and  the  Roman  usages,  and  he  asked  the  Roman  bishop 
why  it  was,  that  with  but  one  faith,  the  church  should  so  differ 
in  its  ritual.  To  this  Gregory  replied,  that  although  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  church,  still  he  ought  by  no 
means,  in  settling  the  order  of  the  new  church,  to  follow  ex¬ 
clusively  the  example  of  Rome ;  but  should  select  the  good  from 
all  quarters,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  Gallic 
church  or  elsewhere ;  for  the  tiling  ought  not  to  be  loved  on 

*  Lib.  XI.  ep.  28.  The  more  Gregory  was  inclined  to  believe  in 
miracles  wrought  in  his  own  times,  and  to  regard  them  as  manifest 
tokens  of  divine  interference  to  advance  the  weal  of  the  church,  the  more 
remarkable  it  appears,  that  he  still  by  no  means  over-rated  the  import¬ 
ance  of  miracles  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  that 
he  was  ever  decidedly  opposed  to  that  fleshly  eagerness  for  miracles 
which  mistakes  the  Christian  conception  of  a  miracle  and  the  essence  of 
the  higher  life.  We  shall  unfold  his  remarkable  ideas  on  this  subject, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  character  generally.  See  below. 

c  2 
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account  of  the  place,  but  only  the  place  on  account  of  the 
thing:, — a  warning  against  the  bigoted  attachment  to  Roman 
forms,  which  deserves  notice  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  bishop.  At  first  it  was  Gregory’s  intention,  which  he 
intimated,  indeed,  to  King  Ethelbert,*  to  have  all  the  temples 
of  idolatry  destroyed  ;  but  on  maturer  reflection,  he  altered  his 
mind,  and  despatched  a  letter  after  the  abbot  Mellitus,f  in 
which  he  declared,  that  the  idol-temples,  if  well  built,  ought 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  sancti¬ 
fied  by  holy  relics,  should  be  converted  into  temples  of  the 


living  God ;  so  that  the  people 


might 


be  the  more  easily 


induced  to  assemble  in  their  accustomed  places. +  Moreover, 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  the  idols,  of  which  the  rude  people 
had  been  deprived,  should  be  replaced  by  others,  either  on  the 
anniversaries  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  or  on  days 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  de¬ 
posited  in  them.  On  such  days,  the  people  should  be  taught 
to  erect  arbors  around  the  churches,  in  which  to  celebrate 
their  festive  meals,  and  thus  be  holden  to  thank  the  giver  of  all 
good  for  these  temporal  gifts.  Being  thus  allowed  to  indulge 
in  some  sensual  enjoyments,  they  could  be  the  more  easily  led 
to  those  which  are  inward  and  spiritual.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  for  rude  and  untutored  minds  to  receive  all  tilings  at 
once.§ 

In  appointing  Augustin  to  be  the  first  archbishop  over  the 
new  church,  it  was  Gregory’s  intention  to  make  London  the 
seat  of  this  archbishopric,  to  which  twelve  bishoprics  were  to 
be  subordinate.  As  soon  as  Christianity  should  be  extended 
so  far  to  the  north,  the  second  metropolis  was  to  be  established 
at  Eboracum  (York)  ;  and  the  two  archbishoprics  were,  for 
all  future  time,  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  equal  in 
dignity,  and  subject  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.||  That  is, 
he  marked  out  the  church  dioceses  by  the  rank  which  the 
cities  of  England  had  acquired  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
From  the  history  of  those  earlier  times  he  had  become  well 


*  L.  XI.  ep.  66.  f  L.  XI.  ep.  76. 

\  Ad  loca,  qiue  consuerit,  familiarius  concurrat. 

§  Gregory  appeals  here  to  the  example  of  the  divine  method  for  edu¬ 
cating  mankind.  He  regards  the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship  as  a  transfer 
of  that  which  was  practised  in  the  worship  of  idols  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  j]  See  L.  XI.  ep.  65. 
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acquainted  with  the  cities  of  Londinum  and  Eboracum ;  but 
not  with  Dorovern  (Canterbury),  which  had  first  risen  to 
notice  as  capital  of  one  of  the  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms. 
But  to  make  London,  which  belonged  to  another  government, 
the  seat  of  the  first  archbishopric,  was,  of  course,  beyond 
Augustin’s  power.  He  could  only  select  for  this  purpose  the 
chief  city  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  first  planted  the 
Christian  church  ;  and  hence,  in  this  particular,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  deviate  from  the  papal  instruction.  But  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  took  place  between  Augustin  and  the  Roman 
bishop  on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing.  When,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  king  Ethelbert,  whose  niece  had 
married  Sabert,  king  of  Essex,  a  door  was  opened  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  this  province,  Augustin  esta¬ 
blished  an  archbishopric  for  this  portion  of  the  Heptarchy  at 
London,  and  gave  it  over  to  Mellitus. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Augustin  was  to 
have  supreme  direction  not  only  over  the  newly  established 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  also  over  the  ancient  British  church  ;  for 
he  went  on  the  principle  that  to  him,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
belonged  the  spiritual  power  over  the  whole  Western  church. 
Augustin  who,  with  all  his  pious  zeal,  seems  not.  to  have  been 
wholly  exempt  from  spiritual  pride  and  ambition,  was  un¬ 
willing  to  yield  a  particle  of  his  dignity,  as  primate  over  the 
entire  English  church,  or  to  tolerate  any  spiritual  authority  in 
England  independent  of  his  own.  He  considered  it,  moreover, 
as  highly  important,  when  the  labourers  for  the  church  which 
was  to  be  built  up  among  a  pagan  people  were  so  few,  to  gain 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  numerous  clergy  and  monks  of 
the  British  race.  But  as  the  Britons  had  not  received  their 
Christianity  from  Rome,  but  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
East,  they  had  not  been  used  to  reverence  the  Roman  church 
as  their  mother-church,  nor  to  place  themselves  in  any  relation 
of  dependence  upon  it.  Their  long  separation  from  the  rest 
of  Western  Christendom  had  naturally  served  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  in  them  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
They  had,  moreover,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  given  a 
different  form  to  many  parts  of  the  ritual,  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  church ;  they  differed,  for  example, 
in  the  time  for  observing  Easter,  in  the  form  of  tonsure  among 
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the  clergy,  and  in  the  mode  of  baptism.  Augustin’s  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  church,  as  well  as  his 
spiiitual  pride,  did  not  qualify  him  to  pass  a  charitable  judg¬ 
ment  on  these  diversities,  or  to  seek  the  means  of  reconciling 
them.  I  he  abbot  of  the  most  distinguished  British  monastery, 
at  Bangor,  Deynoch  by  name,  whose  opinion  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  had  the  most  weight  with  his  countrymen,  when  urged 
by  Augustin  to  submit  in  all  tilings  to  the  ordinances  of 'the 
Roman  church,  gave  him  the  following  remarkable  answer  : — 
“  We  are  all  ready  to  listen  to  the  church  of  God,  to  the  pope 
at  Rome,  and  to  every  pious  Christian,  that  so  we  may  show 
to  each,  according  to  his  station,  perfect  love,  and  uphold 
him  by  word  and  deed.  We  know  not,  that  any  other  obe¬ 
dience  can  be  required  of  us  towards  him  whom  you  call  the 
pope  01  the  father  of  fathers.  But  this  obedience  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  constantly  to  render  to  him  and  to  every  Christian.”*' 
At  the  suggestion  of  king  Ethelbert,  the  bishops  of  the  nearest 
British  province  were  invited  to  hold  a  conference  with  Au¬ 
gustin  about  these  matters  ;  and  a  council  for  this  purpose 
was  held,  according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  near  an 
oak-t  It  was  quite  characteristic  of  Augustin,  that  when  he 
found  the  Britons  were  not  disposed  to  yield,  he  proposed  that 
a  sick  man  should  be  brought  before  them,  whom  both  the 
parties  should  try  to  restore  by  their  prayers,  and  that  the 
answer  given  should  be  considered  as  a  decision  of  the  question 
by  the  divine  judgment.  The  Britons  finally  declared,  that  they 
could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  larger  number  of 
theii  party.  But  previous  to  the  calling  of  a  more  numerous 
church  assembly,  they  consulted  the  opinion  of  a  pious  hermit, 
who  stood  with  them  in  the  highest  veneration.  He  told 
them  they  might  follow  Augustin,  if  he  was  a  man  of  God. 
v\  lien  they  inquired  how  they  were  to  know  whether  he  was 
a  man  of  God,  he  replied,  if  he  be  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit, 
after  the  pattern  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  he  will  bear  himself  the  yoke  of  his  Master, 

•  the  Anglo-Saxon  original  of  these  words,  with  the  Latin  version 

m  Wilkins  Collection  of  English  councils,  or  in  Bede’s  Hist,  eccles. 
Angl.  ed.  Smith,  f.  116. 

t  Which  place  was  still  called  in  the  time  of  Bede,  Augustin’s  oak. 
The  synod  at  Wigorn,  a.d.  601. 
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and  will  lay  no  heavier  burden  on  others.  But  if  he  is  of  a 
violent,  overbearing'  spirit,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  born  of 
God  ;  and  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  words.  When  they 
inquired  still  further  by  what  signs  they  might  know  whether 
he  was  a  meek  and  humble  man,  he  said  they  should  allow 
him  and  his  attendants  to  enter  first  into  the  place  where  they 
were  to  assemble ;  and  if  upon  their  entrance  he  rose  to  meet 

them,  they  should  acknowledge  him  as  a  servant  of  Christ. 
But  not  so,  if,  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  to  his 
own  party  in  numbers,  he  still  remained  sitting,  lliis  proof 
of  humility  Augustin  failed  to  show  ;  and  the  Britons  refused 
to  enter  with  him  into  any  terms  of  agreement.  “  Well, 

then, ”  he  is  said  to  have  indignantly  exclaimed,  “  as  you  are 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  and  to 
preach  to  them  the  word  of  life,  you  shall  have  them  as  foes, 
and  experience  their  vengeance.”  The  national  hatred  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  towards  the  Britons,  which  by  this  church 
schism  Augustin  was  the  means  of  fomenting,  would  easily 
bring  about  the  sulfilment  of  his  threat.*  But  the  relation  of 
the  Britons  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  the  Homan  church, 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  history  of  the  church  in 
the  West  during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  for  we  after¬ 
wards  find  many  traces  of  a  reaction  against  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom 
among  the  Britons. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustin,  in  605,  he  was  succeeded,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  by  Laurentius.  But  the  new 
church  had  by  no  means  been  established  as  yet  on  a  firm 
basis,  calculated  to  withstand  every  change  of  circumstances  ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  conversion  of  many  to 
Christianity  had  been  brought  about  by  the  example  and  the 
influence  of  their  king,  or  by  momentary  impressions  on  the 
senses,  rather  than  by  any  well-grounded  conviction.  Hence 
on  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  the  year  616,  a  great  change 

*  Though  according  to  the  common  reading  in  Bede,  from  which, 
however,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  translation  varies,  king  Ethelbert  s  attack 
on  the  Britons,  by  which  much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  took  place 
after  Augustin’s  death,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  his  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  ;  still,  considering  his  influence  on  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  towards  the  Britons,  we  cannot  exempt  him  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  at  least  indirectly  concerned  in  this  transaction. 
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immediately  ensued.  His  son  Endbald  relapsed  into  the  old 
idolatry,  which  imposed  fewer  restraints  upon  his  licentious 
habits;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many.  A  like 
c  lange  took  place  also  in  Essex,  where  Christianity  was  still 
less  firmly  rooted.  After  the  death  of  king  Sabert,  the  three 
sons  whom  he  left  behind  him,  openly  declared  again  in  favour 
ot  paganism,  which,  indeed,  they  had  never  heartily  re¬ 
nounced.  They  had  never  consented  to  receive  baptism  •  but 
■still  they  were  unwilling  to  be  excluded  from  participating  of 
the  beautiful  white  bread,*  distributed  by  the  bishop  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  eucharist— whether  it  was  that  they  were  attracted 
by  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  attributed  to  it  some 
magical  charm,  as  they  might  easily  be  led  to  do  by  the  cus¬ 
tomary  language  of  those  times,  in  describing  the  effects  of 
the  holy  supper.  As  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  could  not 
allow  ot  this,  he  was  banished,  with  all  his  clergy.  He  re¬ 
paired  to  the  bishop  Laurentius  in  Kent,  to  consult  with  him 
as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  It  was  already  agreed,  that 
where  there  was  such  obstinate  resistance,  the  mission  must  be 
abandoned.  And  even  Laurence  was  on  the  point  of  follow¬ 
ing-  the  steps  of  his  departed  companions,  the  bishops  Mellitus 
and  Justus;  but  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  beino-  will- 
ing  to  abandon  the  post  which  God  had  entrusted  to  him. 
After  fervent  prayer,  and  many  tears,  on  the  night  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  departure,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
«ome  chaff  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  As  he 
fell  asleep  amidst  painful  thoughts  of  the  future,  St.  Peter 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  severely  upbraided  him  for 
not  being  afraid  thus  to  forsake  the  hearth  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  Ins  charge. f  We  may  suppose  that  the  young  kin"- 


*  Panis  nitidus,  in  the  words  of  Bede.  This  might  be  understood  as 

oThr^’  t  laf  eVGn  af  u11S  Penod  ]t  was  customary  to  use  a  peculiar  kind 
of  bread  unleavened  bread,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist;  but  it 
may  also  be  understood  to  mean,  that  it  was  customary  to  use  white  and 
fine  bread  piepared  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

A*S  P°ssiblf’„t0  be  sur,e>  tllat  L««rence,  going  on  the  principle  of 
the  pious  hand  ventured  upon  a  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  operating 

nL  r  twd  °«thf  y°Ung  UDS;  *et  the  other  ™w  so  naturally  present! 
itself,  that  we  find  no  good  reason  for  recurring  to  this.  If  evervthine- 

happened  in  the  way  Bede  relates,  and  Laurence  exhibited  to  the  prince 
ewby  the  sconr?e>  this  indeed  might  lead  to  the  hypothesis 
that  although  Laurence  really  had  a  vision  of  this  sort,  yet  he  resorted 
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Eadbald  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  the  lessons  of 
Christianity  received  by  him  in  childhood  ;  but  that  these 
early  impressions  had  only  been  obliterated  for  a  season  by 
the  tide  of  sensual  pleasures.  And  thus  we  may  understand, 
how  the  terrifying  description  which  Laurence  drew  of  the 
vision  he  had  seen,  should  so  work  upon  his  imagination, 
as  to  revive  the  impressions  which  still  lay  concealed  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  his  heart.  Laurence  would  make  the  best 
of  this  opportunity  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  faith,  still  lingei’- 
ing,  though  smothered  by  sensuality,  in  the  breast  of  the  king. 
He  submitted  to  baptism,  wholly  renounced  idolatry,  and 
moreover  forsook  the  forbidden  connections,  which  he  had 
hitherto  refused  to  give  up. 

For  a  longer  time,  paganism  maintained  its  ground  in  the 
province  of  Essex.  But  from  Kent  Christianity  was  spread 
to  another  of  the  small  kingdoms,  which  became  a  principal 
point  for  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  gospel — namely  Northum¬ 
berland.  Edwin,  the  king  of  this  province,  had  married 
Ethelberga,  a  sister  of  king  Eadbald  of  Kent;  but  under  the 
express  stipulation,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  take  her 
clergy  with  her,  and  practise  without  molestation  the  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  of  God.  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  go  with  her 
as  bishop,  and  Eboracum  (York),  the  chief  town  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  became  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  new  bishopric.  Pau¬ 
linus  laboured,  with  great  zeal,  to  convert  the  prince  and  the 
people.  He  met  with  little  success  among  the  people,  till  he 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  former  to  the  gospel.  But 
king  Edwin  was  not  so  easily  brought  to  a  decision  in  his 
religious  convictions.  lie  came  to  it  only  after  serious  exa¬ 
mination.  He  had  already  been  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of 
idols,  and  had  ceased  to  worship  them ;  but  lie  did  not,  as  yet, 
make  profession  of  Christianity.  He  declared  that  he  must, 
in  the  first  place,  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  more  carefully  consult  about  them,  with  the  wisest  of 

to  a  trick  in  order  that  his  story  might  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  king’s  mind.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  by 
what  circumstances  it  might  happen  that  he  himself  was  deceived  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  original  facts  were  magnified  into  the  miraculous  by  the 
transmission  of  the  story.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  stories  from 
the  older  times,  respecting  such  miraculous  visitations  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  were  current  in  the  church. 
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his  nation;  and  he  frequently  occupied  himself  in  silent  religious 
meditations.  Seizing  a  favourable  moment,  when  the  king  was 
alone  and  buried  in  such  meditations,  Paulinus,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  vision  which,  as  he  had  been  accidentally  informed, 
once  appeared  to  the  king  when  in  a  hazardous  and  eventful 
situation,  prevailed  upon  him  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  hi# 
priests  and  nobles,  which  Paulinus  also  was  to  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  great  question  of  religion.  Many 
voices  were  here  heard  to  speak  for  the  first  time  against  the 
old  idolatry.  To  illustrate  how  important  it  must  be  for  man 
to  arrive  at  certainty  in  the  things  of  religion,  one  of  the 
chiefs  used  the  following  ingenious  comparion  :  “  As  when  in 
winter,  the  king  and  his  nobles  and  servants  have  met  at  a 
feast,  and  are  couched  around  the  fire  blazing  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  and  feel  nothing  of  the  cold,  and  of  the  rough  wea¬ 
ther  of  the  season,  while  the  storm  and  the  snow-blasts  are 
raging  without,  and  a  little  sparrow  flies  quickly  through, 
entering  in  at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  the  other ; — what 
the  moment  which  the  bird  passes  in  the  warm  hall,  without 
feeling  anything  of  the  rough  weather,  is  to  the  whole  long 
remainder  of  the  time,  which  it  has  spent,  and  must  again 
spend,  amidst  the  storms,  such  is  the  present  short  moment  of 
time  which  we  know,  compared  to  that  which  has  gone  before 
us,  and  to  that  which  follows  after  us,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  With  good  reason  then,  may  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  receive  this  new  doctrine,  if  it  reveals  anything  more  cer¬ 
tain  on  these  matters.”  Then,  after  Paulinus  had  expounded 
the  Christian  doctrine,  the  chief  priest  himself  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  idols,  and  riding  to 
the  spot  which  formed  the  principal  seat  of  the  idol  worship, 
set  the  example  of  destroying  the  old  objects  of  veneration. 
But  king  Edwin,  the  most  zealous  labourer  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  died  in  battle,  in  the  year  633.  After  his  death, 
the  condition  of  his  people  changed  for  the  worse  under  a 
hostile  dominion,  and  paganism  once  more  obtained  die  ascen¬ 
dancy  ;  until  Oswald,  a  man  of  the  royal  family,  appeared  as 
the  liberator  of  his  people,  and  the  triumphant  restorer  of  the 
Christian  church  among  them.  While  living  in  banishment 
among  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  he  had  been  instructed  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  baptized,  by  pious  monks  :  and  through  their  in¬ 
fluence  he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith. 
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Before  proceeding  to  battle,  he  planted  a  cross  in  the  ground, 
knelt  before  it  in  prayer,  and  besought  the  Almighty,  that  by 
his  arm  he  would  bestow  the  victory  on  the  righteous  cause.* 
Having,  by  the  help  of  his  God,  conquered  an  enemy  supe¬ 
rior  to  him  in  numbers,  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  his 
utmost  to  make  the  worship  of  this  his  God  universal  among 
his  people.  He  applied  to  the  Scottish  church,  from  which 
he  had  received  his  own  knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  send 
him  a  teacher  for  his  people.  Selection  was  made  of  one  of 
those  monks,  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  of 
whom  Ireland  was  at  that  time  the  nursing  school.  But  this 
stern  man  could  not  bring  himself  to  condescend  to  the  rude¬ 
ness,  to  the  weaknesses,  and  wants  of  a  people  who  were  to  be 
gradually  formed  by  Christianity.  The  people  were  repelled 
by  his  rigid  manners.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  any¬ 
thing  among  them,  he  returned  back  to  his  country ;  and  in 
an  assembly  of  his  spiritual  superiors  lie  declared,  that  the 
people  were  too  rude  to  receive  any  benefit  from  his  labours. 
But  among  the  persons  assembled  was  Aidan,  a  monk  from 
the  island  of  Iona,  whence  came  the  austerest  monks ;  and 
this  person,  severe  to  himself,  was  none  the  less  full  of  love 
and  gentleness  to  others.')’  To  the  missionary  who  complained 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  teacher,  he  said 
that  his  want  of  success  was  his  own  fault;  that  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  roughly  with  his  untutored  hearers,  that  he  had  not, 
according  to  the  precept  of  St.  Paul,  fed  them  at  first  with 
milk,  until,  nourished  by  the  word  of  God,  they  became 
capable  of  advancing  to  a  higher  stage  of  the  Christian  life. 
All  were  convinced  that  the  rude  people  needed  for  their 
teacher  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  himself.  Aidan  was  conse- 

*  The  place  where  this  is  said  to  have  occurred,  was  pointed  out  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  the  memory  of  it  deemed  sacred.  It  was 
visited,  as  well  as  the  pretended  relics  of  that  wooden  cross,  for  the  cure 
of  bodily  maladies. 

f  In  the  Irish  monasticism,  however,  was  incorporated  a  principle, 
derived  from  a  certain  Gildas,  and  opposed  to  the  spiritual  pride  of  an 
extravagant  ascetism :  “  Abstinentia  corporalium  ciborum  absque  caritate 
inutilis  est ;  meliores  sunt  ergo,  qui  non  magnopere  jejunant  nec  supra 
modum  a  creatura  Dei  se  abstinent  cor  intrinsecus  nitidum  coram  Deo 
servantes,  quam  illi,  qui  carnem  non  edunt  neque  vehiculis  equisque 
veliuntur  et  pro  his  quasi  superiores  cccteris  se  putantes,  quibus  mors 
intrat  per  fenestram  elevationis.”  See  Wilkins’s  Concil.  Angl.  t.  I. 
f.  4. 
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crated  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  Northumberland.  Until  he  had 
gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  he 
preached  only  to  the  chief  men  and  servants  of  the  king,  as¬ 
sembled  at  his  court ;  and  as  the  king  during  his  exile  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  language,  the  latter 
translated  on  the  spot  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers,  the  matter  of  these  discourses. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  Aidan  himself  so  far  mastered  the 
English  language,  as  to  be  able  to  make  himself  understood  in 
it,  than  unsparing  of  labour,  and  but  seldom  using  a  horse,  he 
visited  the  city  and  the  country  around,  and  wheresoever 
he  fell  in  with  rich  or  poor,  detained  them,  until  he  had 
found  out  whether  they  were  still  pagans  or  had  already  be¬ 
come  believers,  and  had  received  baptism.  In  the  first  case, 
he  began  by  preaching  to  them  the  gospel ;  in  the  second,  he 
exhorted  them  with  a  few  directions  to  prove  their  faith  by 
their  good  works.  He  accomplished  much,  because  his  life 
was  so  consonant  with  his  zealous  preaching  ;  because  every¬ 
thing  he  did,  testified  to  his  disinterested  love  which  was  ready 
for  any  sacrifice.  Whenever  he  received  presents  from  the 
king  or  from  the  nobles,  he  distributed  the  whole  among  the 
poor,  or  expended  it  in  redeeming  captives ;  and  to  many  of 
these  he  afterwards  imparted  spiritual  instruction,  till  he  had 
educated  them  for  the  office  of  priests.  To  the  rich  and 
powerful  he  boldly  spoke  the  truth ;  reprimanding  whatever 
was  bad  without  respect  of  persons.  Ecclesiastics,  monks  and 
laity  who  fell  into  his  company,  he  constantly  kept  employed 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  joint  activity  of  the 
zealous  king  and  such  a  man,  a  firm  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  church  in  this  district.  It  is  true,  that  after  a  reign  of 
eight  years,  Oswald  met  his  death  in  battle  with  the  pagan 
tribe  of  the  Mercians,  a.d.  642  ;  but  as  by  a  life  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  faith  which  he  professed,  he  had  done  much  to 
recommend  that  faith  to  his  people,  so  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  independence  of  his  people 
served  but  to  deepen  and  confirm  this  impression.  His  name 
was  cherished  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  his  nation,  and 
hence  soon  began  to  be  honoured  as  that  of  a  saint.  Miracles 
were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  by  his  relics ;  and 
indeed  the  faith  in  them  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  these 
islands. 
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From  this  province,  Christianity  continued  to  spread,  till 
the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  to  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy;  and  in  part,  native  and  Frankish 
ecclesiastics,  acting  in  dependence  on  the  Roman  church,  and 
partly,  British  and  Scottish  clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to 
act  with  more  freedom,  laboured  for  the  conversion  and  for 
the  instruction  of  these  tribes.  Last  of  all,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  South  Saxony  (Sussex)  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  Their  king,  it  is  true,  had  been  baptized  before; 
but  the  people  continued  still  to  be  devoted  to  their  old  idol¬ 
atry  ;  and  a  few  Scottish  monks,  who  had  founded  a  monas¬ 
tery  in  the  wilderness,  and  led  an  austere  life,  were  unable  by 
that  means  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  rude  people,  or  to 
find  any  opportunity  of  preaching  to  them  the  gospel.  It  so 
happened,  that  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  a  descendant 
from  an  English  family,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  quarrel  with  his  king ;  and  he  here  sought  for  a  field 
of  labour.  lie  better  understood  how  to  let  himself  down  to 
the  wants  of  the  untutored  multitude.  On  coming  among 
them,  he  found  them  in  circumstances  of  great  distress;  a 
drought  occasioned  by  the  want  of  rain  having  been  followed 
by  a  severe  famine.  The  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers 
afforded,  it  is  true,  abundance  of  fish;  but  the  rude  people 
were  still  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  taking  them,  and 
only  knew  a  way  of  fishing  for  eels.  He  caused,  therefore,  all 
the  nets  to  be  collected  together,  and  his  attendants  caught 
three  hundred  fishes  of  different  kinds.  A  third  part  of  these 
he  distributed  among  the  poor  ;  anolher  third  he  gave  to  those 
who  furnished  the  nets,  and  the  remainder  he  reserved  for  his 
companions.  Having  thus,  by  such  gifts  and  instruction  in 
the  art  of  fishing,  relieved  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
people,  he  found  them  the  more  inclined  to  receive  instruction 
from  him  in  spiritual  things.  A  favourable  impression  was 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  circumstance  that,  on 
the  day  when  he  first  baptized  a  large  number  of  them,  copi¬ 
ous  showers  of  rain,  which  had  long  been  needed,  fell  from  the 
skies.*  Hext,  he  spared  no  pains  in  laying  a  deeper  and 

*  But  it  is  evident,  that  while  such  a  coincidence  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  or  of  baptism  among  a  pagan  race  of  men  with  fortunate 
events,  might  appear  to  them  as  a  divine  token  in  favour  of  the  new  re¬ 
ligion,  and  contribute  to  render  their  minds  more  favourable  to  its  recep- 
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firmer  foundation  for  Christianity  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people,  by  providing  means  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.* 

Since,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  monks  and  ecclesias¬ 
tics  who  were  born,  or  who  had  received  their  education,  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  Anglo-Saxon  or  Frankish  bishops, 
who  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  church,  came  and 
laboured  together  in  England,  the  difference  in  ecclesiastical 
usages  between  the  British-Scotch  and  the  Roman  church, 
could  hardly  fail  to  present  an  ever-fruitful  subject  of  conten¬ 
tion.  Bede,  the  historian  of  the  English  church,  though 
standing  himself  in  this  controversy  on  the  opposite  side,  yet 
draws  a  most  favourable  picture  of  the  pious,  disinterested 
zeal  manifested  by  the  Scottish  missionaries.  The  veneration, 
which  they  thus  procured  for  themselves,  gave  still  more 
weight  to  their  influence  in  promoting  Christianity,  and  nou¬ 
rishing  the  vigour  of  the  Christian  life.  Hence  clergy  and 
monks,  wherever  they  appeared,  were  received  with  joy;  a 
circle  was  soon  formed  around  them  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
Christian  edification  ;  and  they  were  even  visited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  laity  in  their  monasteries.']-  Although  Augustin, 

tion,  so  the  same  prejudice  by  which  men  were  led  to  consider  what  was 
connected  in  the  sequence  of  time,  as  connected  also  in  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  might,  in  cases  of  unlooked  for  calamity,  have  an  un¬ 
favourable  influence  on  the  state  of  feeling  towards  Christianity.  Thus, 
in  East  Saxony,  a  desolating  sickness,  following  directly  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity,  occasioned  a  momentary  relapse  of  many  into 
idolatry.  Bede  III.  30.  Hence  Gregory  showed  his  wisdom,  when  he 
wrote  to  king  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  after  his  conversion,  that  he  was  not  to 
expect  from  his  embracing  Christianity  some  golden  period  of  earthly 
felicity;  but  should  understand  that  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world  many 
trials  were  to  be  looked  for :  “  appropinquante  mundi  termino  multa 
imminent,  qumantea  non  fuerunt,  videlicet  immutationes  aeris,  terroresque 
de  coelo,  et  contra  ordinem  temporum  tempestates,  bella,  fames,  pestilen- 
tise,  terra  motus  per  loca.  Vos  itaque,  si  qua  de  his  evenire  in  terra 
vestra  cognoscitis,  nullo  modo  vestrum  animum  perturbetis,  quia  idcirco 
htee  signa  de  fine  smeuli  pramittuntur,  ut  de  animabus  nostris  debeamus 
esse  solliciti,  de  mortis  hora  suspeeti  et  venture  judici  in  bonis  actibus 
inveniamur  esse  praparati.”  Gregor.  1.  XI.  ep.  6tl. 

*  Bede  III.  18. 

t  Etiam  si  in  itinere  pergens  (Clericus  aliquis  aut  monachus)  inveni- 
retur,  adcurrebant  et  flexo  cervice  vel  manu  signari  vel  ore  illius  se 
benedici  gaudebant,  verbis  quoque  horum  exhortatoriis  diligenter  audi- 
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the  founder  of  the  English  church,  had  attached  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  this  difference  of  rites,  yet  men  afterwards  learned 
to  estimate  it  as  a  minor  consideration  compared  with  the 
salutary  doctrines,  for  the  spread  and  establishment  of  which, 
labourers  of  both  parties  zealously  exerted  themselves.  Pecu¬ 
liarly  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  time  of  observing 
Easter  under  the  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  bishop 
Aidan ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  and  the  queen,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  different  teachers,  pursued  opposite 
courses  in  this  respect,  and  while  the  king  celebrated  his 
Easter,  the  queen  was  still  holding  her  fasts.  The  universal 
respect  which  bishop  Aidan  had  acquired,  caused  this  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  overlooked  ;  for  men  could  not  deny  it  to  their 
own  minds,  as  Bede  finely  remarks,  that  although  the  bishop 
could  not  depart,  in  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  from  the 
usage  of  the  church  that  had  sent  him  ;  yet  he  took  every 
pains  to  promote  works  of  piety,  faith,  and  charity,  after  the 
customary  manner  of  all  holy  men.*  But  in  the  times  which 
immediately  followed,  it  became  necessary  for  men  to  decide 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Scottish  church  influences ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  decision  was  made,  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  with  the  most  important  effects  on  the  shaping  of 
ecclesiastic  relations  over  all  England  ;  for  had  the  Scottish 
tendency  prevailed,  England  would  have  obtained  a  more  free 
church  constitution,  and  a  reaction  against  the  Romish  hier¬ 
archical  system  would  have  ever  continued  to  go  forth  from 
this  quarter.  Yet  in  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  had  been 
first  introduced  into  Kent,  the  victory  was  already  prepared 
for  the  system  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  to  this  was  added 
the  activity  of  the  missionaries  and  clergy  sent  afterwards 
from  Rome,  or  who  came  over  from  France.  In  proportion  as, 
by  their  means,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church  gained  the 
ascendancy,  entire  conformity  with  the  Roman  usages  would 

turn  pncbebant.  Sed  et  diebus  dominicis  ad  ecclesiam  sive  ad  monasteria 
certatim  non.  leficiendi  corporis  j  sed  audiendi  sermonis  Dei  gratia  con- 
liuebant,  et  si  quis  sacerdotuin  in  vicum  forte  deveniret,  in  ox  congreaati 
in  unum  vicani  verbum  vitaa  ab  illo  expetere  curabant.  Bedahis?  an<d 
III.  20.  c 

lotsi  pascha  contra  morcnr  eorum,  qui  ipsurn  miserant,  facere  non 
potuit,  opera  tamen  fidei,  pietatis  et  dilectionis  juxta  morem  omnibus 
sanctis  diligenter  exsequi  curavit.  1.  III.  c.  25. 
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become  more  universally  prevalent.  Under  Colmann,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded,  next  but  one,  the  above-mentioned  bishop  Aidan,  a  man 
likewise  of  Scottish  descent,  greater  importance  was  attached 
to  this  controversy,  and  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  matter  in  dispute,  was  held  in  presence  of  king  Oswin  and 
of  his  successor  Alfred,  in  the  year  664.*  Bishop  Colmann, 
who  defended  the  Scottish  usage,  appealed  to  the  example  of 
the  venerated  Father  Columba,  and  of  his  successors  ;  among 
whom  were  men,  whose  holiness  had  been  attested  by  the 
miracles  they  performed.  To  this  the  presbyter  Wilfrid,  who 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  opposite  party,  replied,  that  miracles 
by  themselves  considered,  afforded  no  evidence  of  truth  or 
holiness  ;  for  our  Lord  himself  had  said,  that  many,  who  had 
performed  wonderful  works  in  his  name,  would  not  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  him  as  his.  Yet  it  was  far  from  his  intention,  he 
said,  to  apply  this  to  their  fathers ;  since  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  think  good  than  evil  of  those  about  whom  we  have  no 
knowledge.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  those  servants  of 
God  loved  Him  with  fervent  piety ;  but  that  they  had  erred 
through  an  ignorant  simplicity.  “  Nay — said  he — even  though 
your  Columba,  whom  if  he  was  a  Christian,  we  will  also  call 
ours ,  were  a  saint  and  performed  miracles, — is  he  entitled 
therefore  to  be  preferred  to  St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  called 
the  Rock,  on  whom  He  founded  the  church,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?” — So  mighty  a 
power  had  the  reverence  for  the  church  of  Peter,  the  apostle 
to  whose  hands  were  committed  the  keys  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  already  become,  that  this  appeal  settled  the  question  ; 
for  the  king  was  afraid  lest,  if  he  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
apostle,  he  might  one  day  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut  against 
him.j'  Bishop  Colmann,  who  by  his  fidelity  in  administering 
the  pastoral  office,  had,  like  his  predecessors,  acquired  univer¬ 
sal  respect,  resigned  his  post ;  since  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  usage  of  the  Scottish  church.  Still  more  was  done  to 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  the  synodus  Pharensis,  held  at  a  spot  not  far 
distant  from  the  city  of  York;  afterwards  called  Whitby  (white-bay)  on 
the  sea-coast. 

t  The  king’s  language  was :  Et  ego  vobis  dico,  quia  hie  est  ostiarius 
ille,  cui  ego  contradicerc  nolo,  sed  in  quantum  novi  vel  valeo  hujus  cupio 
in  omnibus  obedire  statutis,  ne  forte  me  advenieute  ad  foras  regni  coelo- 
rum,  non  sit,  qui  reserat,  averso  illo,  qui  claves  tenere  probatur. 
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introduce  the  dominion  of  the  Boman  church-customs  into  the 
entire  English  church,  by  the  influence  of  the  archbishop 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,*  a  man  who  eminently  contributed 
to  the  culture  of  this  people.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
he  was  a  monk  well  known  for  his  extensive  learning-,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  was  still  living  at  Borne.  He  came  to 
England  in  669,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  been 
consecrated  to  that  office  by  pope  Vitalian.  But  as  the  pope 
could  not  absolutely  trust  in  a  man  educated  in  the  oriental 
church  as  one  who  would  hold  fast  to  the  usages  and  doctrines 
of  the  Boman  church,  he  sent  with  him  the  Italian  abbot  Ha¬ 
drian,  in  the  capacity  of  an  associate,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
overseer.  With  him  Theodore  travelled  through  all  Eng¬ 
land,  and  settled  everything  after  the  form  and  order  of  the 
Boman  church.  He  was  the  first  who  was  able  to  carry  into 
effect  the  rights  of  primacy  over  the  entire  English  church, 
bestowed  by  the  popes  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  twenty-one  years,  lie 
succeeded  in  completely  banishing  the  usages  of  the  Scottish 
church  from  England.  In  accomplishing  this,  lie  was  also 
assisted  by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  by  him  at  Hertford 
(Harford),  not  far  from  London,  in  the  year  673. f  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  English  church  operated  gradually  also  in  this 
respect  on  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  the  Britons  endea¬ 
voured  to  hold  fast  their  old  ecclesiastical  forms  in  connection 
with  their  national  independence,  which,  however,  became 
every  day  contracted  to  a  smaller  compass. 

As  regards  Germany,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been 
planted  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  portions  of  this  country 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Boman  empire ;  but  when 
these  districts  were  overrun  by  barbarous,  pagan  tribes,  these 
seeds  of  Christianity  were  necessarily  in  part  suppressed,  and 
partly  falsified,  and  nearly  obliterated  by  the  intermixture  of 
pagan  elements.  Afterwards,  through  the  connection  of  these 
parts  with  the  Frankish  empire,  and  with  other  tribes  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent,  which  had  already  embraced  Christianity,  new 

*  Bede  treats  of  his  life  and  works  in  the  IV.  and  V.  hooks  of  his 
history  of  the  English  church.  These  accounts  are  brought  together  in 
Mabillou  acta  sanctorum  ordinis  Benedicti  Srec.  II.  f.  1031. 

t  See  the  acts  of  this  synod  in  Bede  IV.  c.  5,  and  in  Wilkins’s  Concilia 
Magna:  Britan  nice,  I.  f.  41. 
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excitements  were  produced ;  but  so  long  as  all  these  efforts 
were  of  an  isolated  character,  without  being  brought  into 
closer  connection,  or  united  on  fixed  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
such  individual  attempts  could  avail  nothing  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  barbarism  and  devastation. 

Among  the  men  who,  by  the  influence  of  religion,  diffused 
salvation  and  blessing  amidst  the  devastations  occasioned  by 
the  migration  of  nations,  Severinus  is  particularly  distin¬ 
guished.  Probably  a  native  of  the  East,*  he  had,  in  striving 
after  the  perfection  of  the  inward  life,  retired  into  one  of  the 
deserts  of  the  East.  But  impelled  by  a  divine  call,  often  heard 
in  his  own  breast,  he  forsook  his  solitude  and  repose,  to  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  the  much  harassed  nations  of  the  West, 
now  exposed  to  all  manner  of  devastation ;  and  oftentimes, 
when  a  longing  for  the  silent  life  consecrated  to  meditation 
stirred  once  more  within  him,  that  voice  which  bade  him 
remain  on  the  scene  of  desolation  sounded  in  his  soul  with  a 
still  clearer  tone.f  He  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  settled  down  among  the  people  of  those  districts  which 
now  belong  to  Austria  and  Bavaria.  He  was  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Passau,}:  during  the  time  when  these  districts 
in  particular  presented  a  wild  scene  of  desolation  during  the 

*  Respecting  his  native  country  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  him¬ 
self,  in  a  joking  or  earnest  manner,  evaded  the  questions  of  those  who 
inquired  of  him  about  his  origin  and  place  of  nativity.  To  an  eccle¬ 
siastic  who  once  sought  refuge  with  him,  he  replied  to  an  inquiry  of 
this  sort,  at  first  jokingly — “  Why,  if  you  think  I  am  a  runaway,  then 
have  ready  your  ransom  money,  to  pay  for  me  in  case  they  require  me 
to  be  delivered  up.”  Then  he  added,  in  a  more  serious  tone:  “Yet 
know,  that  the  God  who  called  you  to  the  priestly  office,  bade  me  to 
dwell  among  these  men,  threatened  with  so  many  dangers  (periclitantibus 
his  hominibus  interesse).  By  his  language  he  was  judged  to  be  a  Latin, 
or,  according  to  another  reading,  a  North-African.  He  himself  some¬ 
times  hinted,  as  if  speaking  of  another  person,  that  by  peculiar  leadings 
of  the  divine  providence  he  had  been  conducted  from  a  distant  country 
of  the  East,  after  escaping  many  dangers,  to  this  spot.  See  the  letter  of 
Eugippius  to  the  deacon  Paschasius,  prefixed  to  the  account  of  his  life. 

f  Quanto  solitudinem  incolere  cupiebat,  tanto  crebrius  revelationibus 
monebatur,  ne  prsesentiam  suam  populis  denegaret  affiictis.  Eugippii 
vita,  c.  4. 

I  Other  towns  mentioned  as  his  place  of  residence  are,  Faviana,  a  city 
which  some  of  the  older  writers  held  to  be  Vienna,  though  this  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  others;  Astura ;  Lauriacum,  perhaps  the  Austrian  town  called 
Lot  cli . 
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restless  period  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Attila,  in  453, 
when  nation  crowded  upon  nation,  and  one  place  after  another 
was  given  up  to  the  devastations  of  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
people,  after  having  been  stripped  of  all  their  possessions,  were 
dragged  off  as  slaves.  By  a  severely  abstemious  life,  in  which 
he  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  deprivations  of  all  sorts, 
and  cheerfully  submitted  to  every  inconvenience,  he  set  before 
the  effeminate  and  enfeebled  people  among  whom  he  dwelt  an 
example  how  to  bear  willingly  the  evils  which  necessity  laid 
upon  them.  Though  accustomed  to  a  more  southern  climate, 
he  went  about  among  the  people  barefoot  in  the  midst  of  an 
inclement  winter,  when  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  to  collect 
provisions  and  clothing  for  those  who  were  exposed  to  hunger 
and  nakedness  by  the  devastations  of  war  ;  to  procure,  either  by 
contributions  of  ransom-money  or  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  intercession,  freedom  for  the  troops  of  captives  who  were  on 
the  point  of  being  carried  into  slavery  ;  to  warn  the  nations  of 
the  troubles  which  hung  over  them,  and  to  exhort  them  to  timely 
repentance  ;  to  encourage  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God  ;  to 
administer,  by  Ms  earnest  and  faithful  prayers,  comfort  and 
relief  to  the  suffering,  whether  from  spiritual  or  bodily  dis¬ 
tress  ;  and  to  persuade  the  leaders  and  generals  of  the  barbarous 
tribes,  who  respected  his  words  as  a  voice  from  a  higher  world, 
to  spare  the  conquered.  Hardened  as  he  had  rendered  himself 
against  every  outward  impression,  easy  as  he  found  it  to  endure 
every  bodily  hardship,  subduing  outward  impressions  by  the 
force  of  mind,  he  was  none  the  less  tender  in  his  sympathies 
for  the  distresses  of  others.*  By  the  force  of  his  example,  of  his 
exhortations  and  rebukes,  many  hearts  were  softened,  so  that 
from  various  quarters  provisions  and  clothing  were  sent  to 
him  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  On  such  occasions  he 
collected  together  the  oftentimes  numerous  body  of  the  needy 
and  distressed  into  a  church,  and  himself  divided  out  to  each 
person  his  share,  according  to  the  estimate  he  had  made  of 
their  respective  wants.  Having  first  offered  a  prayer,  he  began 

*  His  disciple  Eugippius  says  in  regard  to  this:  Qnum  ipse  bebdoma- 
darnin  continuatis  jejuniis  minime  fraugeretur,  tamen  esurie  miserorum 
se  credebat  affliction.  Frigus  quoque  vir  Dei  tantum  in  mulitate  pau¬ 
perism  sent'ebat,  si  quidein  specialiter  a  Deo  perceperat,  ut  in  frigi- 
dissima  regione  mirabili  abstinentia  castigatus,  fortis  et  alacer  per- 
maneret. 
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the  work  of  distribution  with  the  words,  “  Praised  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord,”  adding  a  few  words  of  Christian  exhortation.* 
Various  examples  evidence  the  power  which  the  godlike  within 
him  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men.  On  one  occasion  a  horde 
of  barbarians  had  stripped  the  whole  country  about  the  city 
where  he  was  lodged,  carrying  away  men  nnd  cattle;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  distress,  the  unfortunate  sufferers  went  com¬ 
plaining  and  weeping  to  Severinus.  lie  asked  the  Roman 
commander  if  he  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand,  to  put  in 
pursuit  of  the  robbers,  and  wrest  from  them  their  plunder. 
The  commander  replied,  that  he  did  not  consider  his  little  band 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  greater  numbers  of  the  enemy  ; 
still,  if  Severinus  required  it,  he  would  sally  forth,  relying  not 
on  the  force  of  arms,  but  on  the  help  of  his  prayers.  Severi¬ 
nus  bade  him  go  quickly  and  boldly,  in  the  name  of  God  ;  for 
where  the  Lord  mercifully  went  before,  the  weak  would  prove 
himself  to  be  the  strongest ;  the  Lord  would  fight  for  them. 
Only  he  bound  him  to  promise,  that  all  the  barbarians  taken 
captive  should  be  conducted  to  him  unharmed.  Ilis  words 
were  fulfilled  ;  he  caused  the  fetters  to  be  immediately  knocked 
off  from  the  captives  brought  into  his  presence,  and  having 
refreshed  them  with  food  and  drink,  sent  them  away  to  their 
robber-companions,  bidding  them  say  to  the  latter,  that  they 
must  not  suffer  themselves  for  the  future  to  be  tempted  by 
thirst  of  pillage  to  come  into  this  territory,  for  assuredly  they 
would  not  escape  the  divine  judgment,  since,  as  they  saw,  God 
fights  for  his  servants.  His  appearance  and  his  words  operated 
with  such  force  on  the  mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Alemanni,  that 
he  was  seized  in  his  presence  with  a  violent  trembling. f  When 
all  the  fortresses  in  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,! 
were  threatened  by  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  the  inhabitants 
requested  Severinus  to  reside  among  them  by  turns,  since  they 
considered  his  jaresence  to  be  their  best  protection.  §  The 


L 
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*  Eugippius  (c.  28)  speaks  of  an  example  where  Severinus  succeeded 
in  obtaining  through  some  merchants  a  supply  of  oil,  a  means  of  susten¬ 
ance  which  had  become  extremely  scarce  in  these  districts,  and  risen  to 
a  price  which  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

t  L.  c.  c.  19.  ut  tremere  coram  eo  vehementius  coeperit,  sed  et  postea 
suis  exercitibus  indicavit,  nunquam  se  nec  re  bcdlica  nec  aliqua  formidine 
tanto  tremore  fuisse  concussum. 

$  In  the  Noricum  Ripense.  §  L.  c.  c.  II. 
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remarkable  success  which  seemed  to  be  given  in  answer  to  his 
faithful  prayers,  the  effect  of  that  impression 
which  many  experienced  in  his  presence,  procured  for  him  the 
fame  of  a  worker  of  miracles.  lie  himself  knew  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  such  occurrences  at  their  just  value  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  that  juncture,  among  the 
severely  tried  and  untutored  nations.  “  Such  things  now 
happen,”  said  he,  “  in  many  places  and  among  many  tribes,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  one  God  who  does 
wonderful  works  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  when  men 
were  seeking  for  great  results  from  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers, 
he  was  wont  to  say  :  “  Why  require  great  things  from  small  ? 
I  know  myself  to  be  a  man  altogether  unworthy.  It  is  enough 
for  me  if  I  can  but  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  my  own  sins  !  ”  * 
Sometimes,  when  requested  to  use  his  intercessions  for  tempo¬ 
ral  favours,  he  directed  the  petitioners  to  look  rather  at  their 
spiritual  needs.  Thus,  to  a  monk  from  one  of  the  rude  tribes, 
who  requested  him  to  pray  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a 
weakness  in  the  eyes,  he  said,  “  Pray  rather,  that  the  eye 
within  thee  may  be  purged.’’  When  invited  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  bishopric,  he  declined  it,  saying,  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  he  had  renounced  his  beloved  solitude,  and  visited 
these  countries  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  to  share  in  the 
troubles  of  the  afflicted  nations,  f 

After  such  a  hero  of  faith  had  thus  laboured,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  in  the  midst  of  these  tribes,  many  a  trace  of 
the  impression  which  he  had  produced  among  them  would 
doubtless  be  left  behind  him  ;  and  in  fact,  even  on  those  popu¬ 
lations  whose  residence  in  these  districts  was  but  transient,  an 
impression  was  made  by  him  which  they  never  lost.!  Many 

*  L.  c.  c.  14. 

+  L.  c.  c.  I).  The  life  of  Severinus  by  his  disciple  Eugippius,  abbot 
of  a  monastery  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  in  the  Actis  sanctorum  of  the 
Bollandists.  Mens.  Januar.  T.  I.  f.  483. 

1  Among  those  who  felt  the  influence  of  Severinus  was  Odoacer, 
sprung  from  the  race  of  the  Rugians,  afterwards,  as  chieftain  of  the  HcTuli- 
ans,  founder  of  an  empire  in  Italy.  While  a  young  man,  and  holding 
as  yet  no  important  rank  among  the  barbarians,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  company  with  Severinus,  when  the  latter  foretold  to  him  his  future 
greatness.  When  possessed  of  his  later  power  he  still  held  a  word  from 
Severinus  in  the  highest  respect.  In  Italy  Odoacer  met  with  another 
man  who,  amid  the  horrible  disorders  of  those  times,  laboured  with  self 
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devout  men,  who  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  retreated 
from  the  wild  scenes  of  confusion  in  the  Frankish  empire,  to 
live  as  hermits  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  acquired  the 
respect  of  the  tribes  which  had  settled  down  there  by  their 
pious  lives,  or  by  outward  proof  of  having  obtained  the 
mastery  over  their  sensual  nature ;  or,  travelling  about,  they 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  kindly  actions,  and 
hospitably  sharing  with  them  the  harvested  fruits  of  their 
labours.  The  impression  produced  by  their  devout  lives  and 
their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  untaught  people,  gained 
for  them  the  reputation  of  possessing  miraculous  powers,  and 
they  might  take  advantage  of  this  personal  respect  and  love, 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  their 
minds.  To  this  number  belongs  Goar ,  near  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  who  fixed  his  position  on  the  spot  where  after¬ 
wards  the  city  which  goes  by  his  name  transmitted  his  memory 
to  future  times  ;  and  Wuljiacli,  or  Wulf,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Longobardian  origin,  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century 
established  himself  as  a  stylite  in  the  district  of  Triers,  drew 
the  admiration  of  the  people  for  whose  conversion  he  prayed, 
preached  to  the  multitude  that  thronged  around  him,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  them  to  destroy  their  idols.* 

I  The  useful  labours  of  these  Frankish  hermits  were  far  out¬ 
done,  however,  by  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
who  exerted  themselves  in  reclaiming  and  tilling  the  soil, 
founding  monasteries  from  which  proceeded  the  conversion 
and  culture  of  the  people,  and  providing  for  the  education  of 
the  youth.  For  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  missions 
/  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  monks  that  went  out 
j  from  England,  and  first  of  all  from  Ireland,  are  entitled  to 
J  the  chief  merit.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland  were  full  to 
overflowing.  Pious  monks  felt  themselves  called  to  more 
active  labours  in  the  service  of  religion,  for  which  they  found 
no  sufficient  field  in  their  own  country;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  native  love  of  foreign  travel,  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
people,|  would  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying  Christianity 

denying,  ardent  love  for  the  good  of  mankind.  This  was  Epiphanius 
bishop  of  Ticinum  (Pavia).  His  intercessions  acquired  for  him  great 
influence  with  this  prince.  See  his  life  by  Ennodius  in  Sirmond.  opp. 
T.  I.  *  See  Gregor.  Tur.  Ilist.  Franc.  1.  VIII.  c.  15. 

f  Natio  Scotorum,  quibus  consuetudo  peregrinandi  jam  psene  in  natu- 
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and  civilization  to  the  distant  nations.  It  was  natural  that 
the  attention  of  those  who  by  the  love  of  adventure,  by  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  or  the  ardour  of  Christian  zeal,  had  been 
induced  to  leave  their  native  country,  would  be  directed  to 
the  vast  uncultivated  regions  now  occupied  by  numerous  bar¬ 
barian  tribes,  who  were  as  yet  wholly  ignorant  of  Christianity, 
or  among  w  hom  the  first  elements  which  had  once  been  com¬ 
municated  had  become  wholly  lost  by  the  prevalence  of  bar¬ 
barism.  Thus,  whole  colonies  of  monks,  under  the  guidance 
of  solid,  judicious  men  as  their  abbots,  emigrated  into  these 
parts.* 

Columban,  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  set  the  first 
example  of  this  kind,  which  stimulated  numbers,  in  the  seventh, 
to  follow'  his  steps.  Born  in  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster 
(a  terra  Lagenorum),  he  had,  from  early  youth,  been  educated 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor,  founded  and  governed  by 
the  abbot  Comgall.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himself 
impelled  to  engage  in  an  independent  and  more  extensive  field 
of  activity,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  nations  of  whom 
some  knowledge  had  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
France.  He  felt  within  him,  as  the  author  of  his  biography 
expresses  it,  that  fire  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  to 
kindle  on  the  earth. f  Ilis  abbot  gave  him  twelve  young  men 
as  his  companions,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  his  labours,  and 
to  be  trained  under  his  spiritual  guidance.  About  the  year 
590,  he  crossed  over  with  these  to  the  Frankish  kingdom ; 
probably  with  the  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  that  empire.^  But  having- 
been  entreated  to  take  up  his  residence  within  the  Frankish 
empire  itself,  and  finding  that  so  much  still  remained  to  be 

ram  conversa  est.  Vita  S.  Galli  I.  II.  s.  47.  Pertz  monumenta  hist, 
germ.  T.  II.  f.  30. 

*  Alenin  says  (ep.  221),  “  Antiquo  tempore  doctissimi  solebant  magistri 
de  Hibernia  Britanniam,  Gallium,  ltaliam  venire  et  multos  per  ecclesias 
Christi  fecisse  profectus.” 

t  The  words  of  the  monk  Jonas,  of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  near 
Pavia,  in  Mabillon  Acta  S.  O.  B.  Sccc.  II.  p.  9,  are,  ignitum  igne  Domini 
desiderium,  de  quo  igne  Dominus  loquitur :  ignem  veni  mittere  in  ter¬ 
rain. 

J  He  says  himself,  in  his  fourth  letter  to  his  students  and  monks,  s.  4. 
Galland.  bibl.  patr.  T.  XII. :  “  mei  voti  fuit,  gentes  visitarc  et  evange- 
lium  iis  a  nobis  praedicari.” 
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done  in  that  region  for  the  Christian  culture  of  the  vast 
masses  of  untaught  barbarians,  he  complied  with  this  invita¬ 
tion.  He  purposely  sought  after  a  spot  on  which  to  establish 
himself  in  the  savage  wilderness,  which  must  first  be  reclaimed 
and  rendered  cultivable  by  the  severe  labours  of  his  monks, 
in  order  that,  by  the  difficulties  they  must  overcome,  the 
monks  might  gain  a  greater  power  of  self-denial  and  control 
over  their  sensuous  nature,  and  that  an  example  which  would 
excite  imitation  might  be  given  to  the  untutored  people,  of 
tilling  the  soil,  the  condition  of  all  social  improvement.  The 
needful  care  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  living, 
compelled  them  to  extraordinary  exertions,  in  order  to  render 
the  soil  fruitful,  from  the  products  of  which,  as  well  as  from 
fishing,  they  were  to  derive  their  sustenance  ;  and  without 
tne  invincible  faith  of  the  man  who  directed  the  whole,  and 
whom  all  implicitly  obeyed,  they  would  inevitably  have  sunk 
under  the  difficulties  they  encountered.  When  Columban  first 
settled  down  with  his  associates  in  a  forest  of  the  Yosges,  upon 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Anagrates  (Anegrey), 
they  were  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  living  as  to  be  obliged 
to  sustain  themselves  for  several  days  on  herbs  and  the  bark 
of  trees.  But  while  he  kept  his  monks  steadily  employed  in 
the  most  active  labours,  he  relied,  where  human  means  failed, 
on  the  providence  of  God,  to  whom  he  prayed  in  an  unwaver¬ 
ing'  confidence  of  being  heard  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  was 
delivered  from  the  most  extreme  distress  by  an  unforeseen 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  strengthened  the  confidence  of 
his  companions,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  man  extraordinarily  favoured  of  God.  Once  he  wars 
visited  by  a  neighbouring  priest,  and  with  him  went  to  take 
a  look  of  the  store  of  grain  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  monas- 
tery.  The  visitor  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  small  a  store 
should  suffice  for  the  wants  of  so  many ;  whereupon  Columban 
replied  :  “  Let  men  but  rightly  serve  their  Creator,  and  they 
are  already  exempted  from  the  danger  of  starvation,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm  :  I  have  never  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.  It  is  easy  for 
that  God  to  replenish  the  barrel  with  meal,  who  with  five 
loaves  of  bread  satisfied  the  five  thousand.”  In  proportion  as 
severity  of  discipline,  and  the  sense  for  spiritual  things  had 
abated  among  the  monks  and  clergy  of  the  Gallic  church; 
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particularly  in  proportion  as  the  old  form  of  monastic  life, 
which  corresponded  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  had  gone  into 
oblivion,  in  the  same  proportion  the  new  mode  of  life  exhibited 
by  Columban  excited  attention  and  interest,  and  a  new  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  monasticism  was  spread  through  all  France.  Fami-  \ 
lies  of  every  rank  committed  their  sons  to  him  for  education  ;  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  distribute  his  numerous  monks  in  three  I 
several  monasteries,  Anegrey  already  mentioned,  Luxeuil 
(Luxuvium)  in  Franche  comte,  and  Fontenay  (Fontanae). 

Columban’s  rule  was  altogether  adapted  to  keep  the  monks 
at  severe  labour,  and  to  inure  them  to  the  hardness  and  self- 
mastery  requisite  in  order  to  hold  out  in  this  contest  with  a 
savage  nature,  and  to  overcome  so  great  difficulties.  He 
required  of  every  monk  “  that  he  should  retire  to  his  couch 
weary,  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  sleep  while  travelling, 
and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  awake  before  Iris  sleep  was 
quite  over.”  Though  he  prescribed  for  his  monks  a  rigidly 
abstemious  life,  yet  he  forbade  an  excessive  severity  tending 
to  waste  the  body,  and  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  to  which 
they  were  called.*  In  this,  too,  we  recognize  tiie  spirit  of 
the  asceticism  peculiar  to  the  Irish  monks.  By  implicit, 
servile  obedience,  all  self-will  was  to  be  mortified  ;  and  the 
severest  discipline,  extending  to  every  motion  of  the  body 
and  tone  of  the  voice,  was  to  be  maintained  by  bodily  punish¬ 
ments  which  followed  closely  on  each  transgression.  Yet 
Columban  did  not  govern  by  outward  force  alone.  How 
much,  even  without  this,  a  single  word  from  one,  so  honoured, 
and  by  the  better  portion,  sincerely  beloved  as  well  as  feared, 
could  avail,  is  proved  by  the  following  example.  He  was 
once  summoned  from  the  solitude  to  which  he  had  retired,  by 
the  sad  tidings,  that  sickness  of  various  kinds  had  so  spread 
among  his  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  that  barely 
enough  still  remained  well  to  take  care  of  the  invalids.  He 
hastened  to  them,  and  finding  them  all  sick,  bid  them  rouse 
up  and  go  to  work  in  the  granary  at  threshing  out  corn.  A 
part  of  them  in  whom  the  words  of  Columban  inspired  the 

*  C.  III.  the  Rule :  “ideo  temperaridus  est  ita  usus,  sicut  temperandus 
est  labor,  quia  luce  est  vera  discretio,  ut  possibilitas  spiritalis  profectus 
cum  abstinentia  carncm  macerante  retentetur.  Sj_enim  modum  abstineji-  / 
tia  excesserit,  vitiuiu,  non  virtus  erit,  virtus  enim  multa  sustinet  bona  et.  / 
coutinet.” 
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confidence  that  strength  for  the  labour  would  not  be  found 
lacking,  went  to  work.  Yery  soon,  however,  he  said  to  them, 
that  they  should  allow  a  little  refreshment  to  their  bodies 
exhausted  by  disease.  He  caused  food  to  be  placed  before 
them,  and  they  wex-e  well.  If  the  discipline  was  severe,  yet 
it  should  also  be  considered,  what  a  number  of  rude  men, 
whose  powers  were  to  be  directed  to  one  end,  were  here 
brought  tog-ether,  and  how  much  was  required,  in  order  to 
train  and  govern  so  rude  a  multitude.  Although  again,  tie 
insisted  with  great  rigour  on  the  punctilious  observance  of  all 
prescribed  outward  customs,  and  imposed  upon  his  monks 
many  outward  devotional  practices,  which  might  easily  be¬ 
come  mechanical,  yet  he  was  far  from  making  the  essence  of 
piety  to  consist  in  externals.  He  considered  these  but  as 
J  means,  and  was  careful  to  remind  his  monks,  that  everything 
)  depended  on  the  temper  of  the  heart.*  Although  the  monks 
were  kept  daily  employed  in  the  severest  bodily  labour,  their 
minds  should  still  not  be  prostrated  under  the  burden  of  a 
task-work  urged  on  by  earthly  solicitudes,  but  should  constantly 
rise  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  the  hours  of  each 
day  should  be  portioned  out  to  prayer,  to  labour,  and  to  the 
reading  of  spiritual  works,  f  Columban  himself  knew  how  to 
unite  the  contemplative  life  with  great  activity  in  practical 
business.  Occasionally  he  retired  from  his  convent  into  the 
dense  forest,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  copy  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  he  wanted  to  study  in  the  solitude.  Espe- 
cially  for  the  celebration  of  high  festivals,  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  prepare  himself  in  solitude  by  prayer  and  meditation. 
His  Rules  for  the  spiritual  life  (Instructiones  variae)  evince 
a  deep  feeling  of  Christian  piety.J 

*  In  the  Instructio  II.  he  impresses  on  their  hearts  the  words  of  the 
monk  Comgall :  Non  simus  tanquam  sepulcra  dealbata,  de  intus  non  de 
foris  speciosi  ac  ornati  apparere  studeamus,  vera  enim  religio  non  iii 
corporis,  sed  in  cordis  humilitate  consistit.  And  after  having  represented 
charity  as  the  highest  thing  of  all  in  his  Instructio  XI.  he  says  :  “  non 
est  labor  dilectio,  plus  suave  est,  plus  medicale  est,  plus  salubre  est  cordi 
dilectio.” 

t  Reg-  c.  II.  quotidie  jejunandum  est,  sicut  quotidie  orandum  est, 
j  quotidie  laborandum  quotidieque  est  legendum. 

I  In  the  first  he  says  :  Non  longe  a  nobis  manentem  quterimus  Deum, 
quem  intra  nos  sumere  habemus,  in  nobis  enim  habitat,  quasi  anima  in 
eorpore,  si  tamen  nos  membra  sana  sumus  ejus. 
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1  Columban  bad  many  violent  contests  to  endure  in  the  French 
kingdom.  Ilis  zeal  for  moral  discipline,  and  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  ancient  order  and  severity  to  monasticism,  must 
have  created  for  him  many  enemies  in  the  then  degenerate 
state  of  the  Frankish  church,  among  a  set  of  ecclesiastics,  whose 
whole  life,  governed  by  the  spirit  of  this  world,  stood  in  too 
marked  a  contradiction  to  such  an  example.  Add  to  this,  that 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  peculiar  usages  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  land,  he  thus  furnished  no 
small  occasion  of  offence  to  the  sticklers  for  the  letter  of  the 
old  church  tradition,  and  for  uniformity  in  all  things.  With 
a  free  spirit  he  asserted  his  independence  in  this  respect,  as 
well  in  controversy  with  the  popes  Gregory  the  Great  and 
Boniface  the  fourth,  as  with  the  French  bishops.  To  Gregory 
the  Great  he  wrote  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
determined  in  these  matters  by  a  false  humility  ;  as  he  would 
be  if,  out  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  his  predecessor,  Leo 
the  Great,  he  refused  to  correct  that  which  was  false  ;  for 
perhaps  a  living  dog  might  be  better  than  a  dead  lion  (Eccles. 
9,  4)  ;  living  saints  might  improve  what  had  been  left  unim¬ 
proved  by  another  and  a  greater.  He  adjured  pope  Boniface 
IV.,  by  the  unity  of  the  Christian  fold,  to  grant  himself  and 
his  people  permission,  as  strangers  in  France,  to  preserve  their 
ancient  customs,  for  they  were  just  the  same  as  if  in  their  own 
country,  since  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  they  followed  the 
principles  of  their  fathers,  giving  annoyance  to  no  one.  He 
held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the  bishops  Polycarp  and 
Anicetus,  who  had  parted  from  each  other  with  charity  undis¬ 
turbed,  though  each  of  them  remained  firm  by  his  ancient 
usages.  A  Frankish  synod  having  met  to  deliberate  on  this 
matter,  in  the  year  602,  he  wrote  to  them  that  he  must  express 
his  disapprobation  that  they  did  not,  in  conformity  with  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  hold  these  synods  oftener,  which  were  so 
essential  to  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  church,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thanked  God  that  at  least  the  present  dis¬ 
pute  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  had  occasioned  the 
assembling  of  such  a  synod  once  more  ;  but  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  they  would  also  busy  themselves  with  more  import¬ 
ant  things.  He  called  upon  them  to  take  care  that,  as  shep¬ 
herds,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  chief  shepherd.  The 
voice  of  the  hireling,  who  may  be  known  because  he  does  not 
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himself  observe  the  precepts  lie  lays  down  for  others,  could 
not  reacli  the  hearts  of  men.  Words  profited  nothing  without 
a  corresponding  life.  True,  he  said,  the  diversity  of  customs 
and  traditions  had  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church; 
but,  added  he,  if  we  only  strive  in  humility  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  oui  Lord,  we  shall  next  acquire  the  power  of  mutually 
loving  each  other,  as  true  disciples  of  Christ;  with  all  the 
heai  t,  and  without  taking  offence  at  each  other's  failings.  _A_nd 
soon  would  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way,  if 
they  sought  the  truth  with  equal  zeal,  and  none  were  inclined 
to  bonow  too  much  from  self,  but  each  sought  his  glory  only 
in  the  Lord.  One  thing  I  beg  of  you,  he  wrote  to  them,  that 
\  since  I  am  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  I  came,  for  the  sake 
of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  a  stranger  into  this  land, 

I  I  may  be  allowed  to  live  silently  in  these  forests,  near  the  bones 
of  our  seventeen  departed  brethren,  as  I  have  been  permitted 
i  to  live  twelve  years  among  you  already,  that  so,  as  in  duty 
bound,  we  may  pray  for  you,  as  hitherto  we  have  done.  May 
Gaul  embrace  us  all  at  once,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will 
embrace  us,  if  we  shall  be  found  worthy  of  it.  May  God’s 
free  grace  give  us  to  abhor  and  renounce  the  whole  world,  to 
love  the  Lord  alone,  and  long  after  him  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  after  having  requested  their  prayers 
for  him,  he  added,  we  beg  of  you  not  to  consider  us  as  stran¬ 
gers,  for  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  whether  we  be  Gauls, 
Britons,  Irish,  or  of  whatever  other  country.  Already,  when 
writing  this  letter,  Columban  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  on 
account  of  these  disputes  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country  ; 
and  this  letter,  in  which  he  reproached  the  French  bishops  on 
account  of  their  worldly  lives,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  render 
them  more  favourably  disposed  to  him.  Circumstances  also 
now  occurred  which  enabled  his  enemies  to  accomplish  their 
designs  against  him.  He  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
then  powerful  but  vicious  Brunehault,  the  grandmother  of  king 
Thierri  II.,  who  ruled  over  the  Burgundian  empire,  in  which 
lay  the  three  monasteries  above  mentioned,  and  which  had 
hitherto  chiefly  supported  him.  He  came  into  collision  with 
her  policy  by  decidedly  protesting  against  the  unchaste  life  of 
that  prince,  and  by  exhorting  him,  in  opposition  to  the  designs 
of  Brunehault,  to  enter  into  a  regular  marriage  connection.* 

*  Once  when  Columban  came  to  the  monarch’s  camp,  BrunehauLt 
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As  Columban  opposed  an  unbending -will  to  all  the  threats  and 
all  the  favours  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  change  his 
mind,  and  refused  to  abate  anything  from  the  rigour  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  his  monasteries,  he  was  at  length,  in  the  year  610, 
banished  from  Thierri’s  kingdom,  and  was  to  be  conveyed  back 
to  Ireland.  But  no  one  ventured  to  carry  the  order  into  exe¬ 
cution. 15  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
-Longobards  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  there  a 
monastery,  and  of  labouring  for  the  dissemination  of  pure  doc¬ 
trine  among  the  Allans.  But,  by  the  invitation  of  a  Frankish 
king,  he  was  induced  to  look  up  a  place  in  his  kingdom,  from 
which,  as  a  centre,  he  might  conveniently  carry  out  his  plans 
for  the  conversion  of  the  bordering  tribes.  Thus  lie  established 
himself,  with  his  associates,  in  the  territory  of  Zurich,  near 
Tuggen  on  the  Limmat,  expecting  to  find  here  an  opportunity 
of  converting  the  Alemanni  or  Suevi,  who  dwelt  in  this  region,  j 
But  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  rage  of  the  pagan  people 
by  burning  one  of  their  idol-temples,  and  were  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Arriving  at  a  castle,  named  Arbon,  near  Jake 
Constance,  a  monument  of  the  Boman  dominion,  they  here  fell 
in  with  Willimar,  a  pastor  and  priest,  who  was  overjoyed  to 
be  once  more  visited  in  his  solitude  and  desertion  by  Christian 
brethren.  Entertained  by  his  hospitality  for  seven  days,  they 


caused  Thierri  s  illegitimate  children  to  be  presented,  that  he  might  give 
them  his  blessing ;  but  he  declared,  they  ought  to  know  that  these  chil- 
dren  of  an  unlawful  bed  would  not  come  to  the  succession  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  "which  put  her  in  a  great  rage. 

As  the  author  ot  Columban  s  life  relates  (s.  47),  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  Ireland,  was  driven  ashore  by  the  waves,  and 
could  not  for  several  days  be  got  loose  from  the  strand.  This  led  the 
ship-master  to  conclude  that  Columban’s  banishment  was  the  cause  of 
his  unfortunate  voyage,  and  he  refused  to  take  either  him  or  his  property 
on  boaid.  And  now,  from  the  fear  of  God  s  anger,  no  one  was  willing 
to  execute  against  him  the  decree  of  banishment.  He  was  left  free  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  and  was  venerated  still  more  than  before.  Yet  Co¬ 
lumban  says  in  his  letter  to  his  monks,  s.  7  :  “Nunc  mihi  scribenti  nun- 
tius  super venit  narrans  mihi  navem  parari,  qua  invitus  vehar  in  meam 
legionem,  sed  si  fugero,  nullus  vetat  custos,  nam  hoc  videntur  velle,  ut 
ego  fugiam.” 

f  Agathias,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century,  Hist.  1.  I.  c.  7. 
ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  28,  writes  that  the  Alemanni  were  gradually  converted 
from  their ^  idolatry  by  intercourse  with  the  Franks :  n  *1* 

IfiXxl rcci  rou;  tiAipgovitrrigov;,  ou  •xoXXou  2s  cifjMi  xca  u.’Xu.tJW  \xvixr)<ru. 
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then  heard  of  an  eligible  situation,  at  no  great  distance,  near 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Pregentia  (Bregenz),  well 
suited  to  their  purpose  on  account  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
country,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  lake  abounding  with  fish.  To 
this  spot  they  repaired  ;  here  they  founded  a  church  ;  here 
they  supported  themselves  by  cultivating  a  garden,  and  by 
fishing ;  they  also  distributed  their  fish  among  the  pagan 
people,  and  thus  gained  their  confidence  and  affection.  Gallus, 
a  young  Irishman,  of  respectable  family,  whom  Columban  had 
brought  up,  and  who,  during  his  residence  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  preach  divine  truth  to 
the  people.  For  three  years  they  continued  to  labour  after 
this  manner  ;  until  Columban  was  driven  by  the  hostile  party 
from  this  retreat  also.  He  now  executed  the  plan  which  he 
had  before  already  resolved  upon,  and  betook  himself,  in  the 
year  613,  to  Italy,  where  he  founded,  near  Pavia,  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Bobbin. 

Although  the  communities  now  to  be  found  among  the 
Longobards,  the  Arians,  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  union 
among  themselves,  yet  the  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
dispute,  concerning  the  three  chapters,  prevailed  here  still. 
For  this  reason  Columban,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lori gobar* 
dian  king  himself,  wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Boniface  IV.,  in 
which,  with  great  freedom,  he  called  upon  him  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  have  this  subject  submitted  to  the  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  synod,  the  Roman  church  vindicated  from  the 
reproach  of  heresy,*  and  the  schism  brought  to  end.  It  is 
plain,  indeed,  that  either  his  residence  in  France  and  Italy  had 
operated  to  modify  the  views  he  entertained  of  his  relation  to 
the  Roman  church,  or  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  now  found  himself  placed  altered  his  position  to  that 
church,  and  that  he  now  addressed  the  pope  in  a  different  style 
i  from  what  he  would  have  done  in  Ireland  or  Britain.  The 
Roman  church  he  pronounces  mistress,  and  speaks  in  exalted 
terms  of  her  authority.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  formal  courtesy  ;  and  he  would  have  been  very  far  from 

*  The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  shows  how  far  he  was  from  pos¬ 
sessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  doctrinal  controversies. 
He  brings  together  Eutyches  and  Nestorius  as  kindred  teachers  of 
error. 
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ascribing  anything  like  infallibility  to  her  decisions,  or  allowing 
himself  to  be  governed  unconditionally  by  them.  Pie  avows 
this  peculiar  respect  for  the  Roman  church,  on  the  ground 
that  1  eter  and  Paul  had  taught  in  it,  and  honoured  it  by  their 
martyrdom,  and  that  their  relics  were  preserved  in  Rome. 
But  he  places  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  a  still  higher  rank.* 
lie  admonishes  the  Roman  church  so  to  conduct  as  not  to 
forfeit,  by  any  dispute,  the  spiritual  dignity  conferred  on  her ; 
for  the  power  would  remain  with  her  only  so  long  as  the  recta 
ratio  remained  with  her.  He  only  was  the  true  key-bearer  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  who  by  true  knowledge  opened  the 
door  for  the  worthy,  and  shut  it  upon  the  unworthy.  Whoever 
did  the  contrary  could  neither  open  nor  shut.  He  warns  the 
Roman  church  against  setting  up  any  arrogant  claims  on  the 
ground  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  given 
to  St.  Peter ;  since  they  could  have  no  force  in  opposition  to 
the  faith  of  the  universal  church. j-  Addressing  himself  to  both 
parties  he  says,  “  Therefore,  beloved,  be  ye  one,  and  seek  not 
to  renew  old  disputes ;  but  be  silent  rather,  and  bury  them  for 
ever  in  oblivion  :  and  if  anything  is  doubtful  let  it  be  reserved 
to  the  final  judgment.  But  whatever  is  revealed,  and  capable 
of  being  made  a  matter  of  human  judgment,  on  this  decide 
justly,  and  without  respect  to  persons.  Mutually  acknowledge 
one  another ;  that  there  may  be  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
on  account  of  your  peace  and  union.  I  see  not  how  any 
Christian  can  contend  with  another  on  the  faith  ;  for  what¬ 
ever  the  orthodox  Christian,  who  rightly  praises  the  Lord, 
may  say,  to  that  the  other  must  respond  Amen,  because  he 
has  the  same  faith  and  the  same  love.  Be  ye  all,  therefore  of 
the  same  mind  ;  that  ye  may  be  both  one— all  Christians.”’ 

As  to  Gallus,  he  found  himself  to  his  great  grief  compelled 
by  sickness  to  let  his  beloved  father  Columban  proceed  on  his 
journey  alone.  lie  took  his  net,  and  with  his  boat  proceeded 


_  *  s.  10.  Roma  orbis  terrarum  caput  est  ecclesiarum,  salva  loci  domi¬ 
nie®  resurrectionis  singulari  prmrogativa. 

t  "Vos  per  hoc  forte  superciliosum  nescio  quid  pne  emteris  vobis 
majoris  auctoritatis  ac  in  divinis  rebus  potestatis  vindicatis,  noveritis 
mniorem  fore  potestatem  vestram  apud  Dominum,  si  vel  cogitatur  hoc 
m  cordibus  vestris,  quia  unitas  fidei  in  toto  orbe  unitatem  fecit  potestatis 
et  prserogativee,  ita  ut  hbertas  veritati  ubique  ab  omnibus  detur  et  adi- 
tus  error;  ab  omnibus  similiter  abnegetur,  quia  confessio  recta  etiam 
sancto  pi'ivuegium  dedit  claviculario  communi  omnium. 


by  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  priest  Willimar,  by  whom 
they  had  before  been  hospitably  entertained,  where  he  met 
with  the  same  friendly  reception  again.  Willimar  gave  the 
sick  man  in  charge  to  two  of  his  clergy.  No  sooner  had 
Gallus  recovered,  than  he  begged  the  deacon  Hiltibad,  who 
was  best  acquainted  with  the  paths  in  the  surrounding  country, 
as  it  was  his  business,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  companions,  to  conduct  him  into  tire  vast 
forest  near  by,  that  he  might  there  look  out  some  suitable 
spot  for  a  hermitage.  But  the  deacon  described  to  him  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  the  forest  being 
full  of  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  boars.  Said  Gallus,  “  If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?  The  God  who  delivered 
Daniel  out  of  the  lion’s  den,  is  able  to  defend  me  from  the 
fangs  of  the  wild  beasts.”  He  prepared  himself,  by  spending 
a  day  in  prayer  and  fasting,  for  the  perilous  expedition,  and 
with  prayer  he  set  out  on  his  journey  the  next  day,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  deacon.  They  travelled  on  till  the  third  hour 
after  noon,  when  the  deacon  invited  him  to  sit  down  with 
himself,  and  refresh  themselves  with  food,  for  they  had  taken 
with  them  bread,  and  a  net  to  catch  fish  in  the  well  watered 
forest.  But  Gallus  said  he  -would  taste  of  nothing  until  a 
place  of  rest  had  been  shown  him.  They  continued  their  pil¬ 
grimage  until  sundown  ;  when  they  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
river  Steinach,  precipitating  itself  from  a  mountain,  had  hol¬ 
lowed  out  a  I’ock,  and  where  plenty  of  fish  were  seen  swimming- 
in  the  stream.  They  caught  several  in  their  net.  The  deacon 
struck  up  a  fire  with  a  flint,  and  they  prepared  themselves  a 
supper.  When  Gallus,  before  they  sat  down  to  eat,  was  about 
to  kneel  in  prayer,  he  was  caught  by  a  thorn-bush,  and  fell 
prostrate  to  the  earth.  The  deacon  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but 
said  Gallus,  “  Let  me  alone,  here  is  my  resting-place  for  ever ; 
here  will  I  abide.”  And  after  he  had  risen  from  prayer,  lie 
made  a  cross  out  of  a  hazel-rod,  from  which  he  suspended  a 
capsule  of  relics.  On  this  spot  Gallus  now  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  monastery,  which  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  forest,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  became  so  celebrated  under  his  name,  St.  Gall.  Some 
years  after  this  foundation,  in  615,  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Costnitz  was  offered  to  Gallus;  but  he  declined  it,  and  pro¬ 
cured  that  the  choice  should  fall  upon  a  native  of  the  country, 
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a  certain  deacon  Johannes,  who  had  been  trained  under  his 
own  direction.  The  consecration  of  the  new  bishop  to  his 
office  drew  together  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  every  rank, 
and  the  abbot  Gallus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  still  ignorant  people,  who  had 
but  recently  been  converted  from  paganism,  a  word  of  exhor¬ 
tation  suited  to  their  case.  He  himself  delivered  in  the  Latin 
language  what  his  disciple  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the 
dialect  of  the  country.*  After  having  described  in  this  dis¬ 
course  the  history  of  God’s  providence,  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind  from  the  fall  downwards,  he  concluded  with  these 
words:  We  who  are  thus  the  unworthy  ministers  of  this 

message  to  the  present  times,  adjure  you,  in  Christ’s  name, 
that  as  ye  have  once,  at  your  baptism,  renounced  the  devil 
all  his  works  and  all  his  ways,  so  ye  would  renounce  all  these 
through  your  whole  life,  and  live  as  becometh  children  of  God  •” 
and  he  proceeded  to  designate,  by  name,  the  sins  which  they 
should  especially  strive  to  shun.  Having  then  alluded  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  he  ended  with  the 
blessing,— “  May  the  Almighty  God,  who  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and 
who  through  the  ministry  of  my  tongue  has  communicated  this 
to  your  ears— may  he  himself  by  his  own  grace  cause  it  to 
bring  forth  fruit  in  your  hearts  !”  Thus  Gallus  laboured  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Swiss  and  Swabian  populations  dwelling- 
around  him  till  the  yearj^.f  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  requested  his  old  friend  the  priest  Willi  mar,  to  meet 
him  at  the  castle  of  Arbon.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  summoned 
Ins  last  energies,  and  preached  there  to  the  assembled  people. 
Sickness  prevented  him  from  returning  back  to  his  monastery, 
and  he  died  at  this  place.;};  J 

He  left  behind  him  disciples  who  laboured  on,  after  his  ex- 

T  xnhS  Seim°n  1S  t0  be  foun(i  amonS  others  in  Galland.  Bill.  patr. 

t  The  oldest,  simplest  account  of  the  life  of  Gallus,  written  in  a  Latin 

-JZV*?  £Cal'Cely  1"telliSib.le’  is  t0  be  found  in  the  latest  collection 
ot  the  bcuptores  rerum  Germamcarum  by  Pertz  III.  The  recomposed 

strab0  of  th/n“  -  AS5&& 

Wrl?ni!0?lng/!!  the  a,lcient  tradition,  ninety-five  years  old;  which 
certainly  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  accompanied  Columban  from  Ireland 
wnen  he  was  a  young  man, 
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ample,  for  the  culture  of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  and 
founded  monasteries,  from  which  proceeded  the  reclaiming  of 
the  wilderness.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  particularly 
Magnoald  (Magold,  or  abbreviated  Magnus),  who  had  proba¬ 
bly  while  a  youth  joined  Gallus  at  the  castle  of  Arbon,  and 
was  of  German  descent.  He  founded  the  monastery  at  Fiissen 
(Faucense  monasterium),  on  the  Lech,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Danube ;  and  this  marks  the  theatre  of  his  labours.* 
We  may  observe  in  most  cases,  that  these  men  reached  a  good 
old  age, — a  consequence  of  their  simple  mode  of  life,  and  a 
kind  of  activity,  which  with  all  its  toils  strengthened  their 
physical  powers.  In  a  length  of  life  which  seldom  fell  short 
of  seventy  years,  they  were  enabled  to  extend  and  confirm  the 
work  of  their  hands  in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  number 
of  individuals  who  thus  passed  over  from  Ireland  to  France 
was  undoubtedly  great;  and  the  names  of  many  of  them  are 
unknown  to  us.  Of  very  few  indeed  have  we  any  exact  infor¬ 
mation.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  Fridolin,  a  monk, 
came  over  from  Ireland.  lie  laboured  among  the  people  on 
the  borders  of  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia,  and  founded 
a  monastery  near  Sackingen,  on  the  Rhine. f  There  came 
also  from  Ireland,  soon  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  the  monk 
Thrudpert ;  j:  he  weiit  to  Breisgau,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
would  have  founded  there  a  monastery  ;  but  some  of  the  people, 
whom  a  prince  of  that  country  favourable  to  his  plan  sent 
with  him  to  assist  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  are  said  to  have 
murdered  him.  A  monastery,  called  after  his  name,  St. 
Flubrecht,  perpetuated  his  memory. § 

Another  Irish  monk,  by  the  name  of  Cyllena  (Cilian), 
appeared  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  as  a  preacher 
in  a  part  of  the  Frankish  territory,  where  probably,  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Thuringian  dominion, 
some  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  scattered.  ||  He  is  said  to 

*  The  account  of  his  life  (unfortunately  of  very  uncertain  authority), 
written  at  a  later  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Actis  sanctorum,  at  the  VI. 
of  September. 

|  The  uncertain  accounts  of  his  life,  at  the  VI.  of  March. 

J  It  is  singular,  that  the  names  of  the  two  last  sound  more  like  German 
than  Irish  :  yet  they  may  have  been  early  altered  by  a  foreign  pronun¬ 
ciation.  §  See  Acta,  p.  26.  April. 

||  We  are  in  want  of  ancient  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  life  of 
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have  found  in  the  command  of  Christ,  To  forsake  all  and 
follow  him,  a  call  expressly  addressed  to  himself,  and  bidding 
him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  missionary.  He  set  out  on 
his  journey  with  several  companions,  and  came  to  Wurzburg 
where  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  duke  Gozbert,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  him,  and  whose  example  was  followed  by  many  of 
ns  people.  But  this  person  afterwards  contracted  a  marriage 
with  Geilane,  his  brother’s  widow,  thus  violating  laws  of  the 
church;  Cilian,  believing  him  to  have  arrived  at  sufficient 
maturity  of  Christian  knowledge  to  know  better,  upbraided 

inm  with  this  as  a  crime.  He  resolved  to  separate  from  her _ 

but  Ceilane,  being  informed  of  his  intention,  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  a  time  of  war,  and  caused 
Cilian  to  be  put  to  death.  If  the  facts  were  so,  we  have  here 
an  example  showing  how  the  missionaries  were  hampered  and 
thwarted  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties,  from  being- 
no  longer  able  to  discriminate  between  the  divine  law  and 
human  prescriptions. 

As  it  respects  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Bavaria 
lioper,  our  sources  of  information  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
cuiate  and  certain  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  events 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  that  man  of  God,  Severinus  From 
the  neighbouring  fields  of  missionary  labour  already  men¬ 
tioned  many  seeds  of  divine  truth  would  find  their  way  here 
also.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Irish  missionaries  would  not 
fail  to  visit  so.  inviting  a  spot.  A  Frankish  synod,  in  the 
year  613,  felt  itself  called  to  do  something  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  pure  Christian  know¬ 
ledge,  among  the  neighbouring  populations ;  and  they  com¬ 
mitted  this  work  to  the  abbot  Eustasius,  of  Luxeuil,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Columban,  and  to  the  monk  Agil.*  These  persons 
are  said  to  have  extended  their  travels  as  far  as  Bavaria,  where 
they  found  not  only  the  remains  of  idolatry,  but  also  certain 

als°;  for  the  older  and  simpler  biographical  notices  published 
among  those  of  '  Camsius  (Lect.  antiq.  T.  III.)  cannot  be  so  called.  What 
is  told  m  them  both,  about  Cilian’s  journey  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 

certainbv  does  notT'  tho  t0  enter  uPon  his  missionary  labours, 
monk  7  d  l0°k  e  y  lke  what  we  mi§ht  expect  from  an  Irish 

Eesbacuuq1  lldbai s!  Fl6nCh  St'  Alle’  afterwards  abbot  of  tbe  monastery 
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heretical  views  of  Christianity  ;*  namely,  as  it  is  asserted,  the 
errors  of  Photinus  and  Bonosus. 

As  regards  the  so  designated  doctrines  of  Bonosus,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  some  Irish  missionary  had  introduced 
there  the  opinion,  in  earlier  times  not  deemed  offensive,  that 
Mary  had  other  sons  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  reporters  of  this  account  had  any  right 
notion  of  the  doctrine  of  Bonosus,  or  knew  how  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  Photinus.  At  all  events,  by  the  latter  they 
meant  the  denial  of  Christ’s  divinity,  and  the  opinion  that  he 
was  merely  a  man.f  We  might  then  suppose,  either  that 
some  among  the  new  converts  iiad  framed  to  themselves  such 
a  conception  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  rude  understanding 
of  the  natural  man  being  easily  led  to  form  such  views  of 
Christ, |  or  that  the  ignorance  of  rude  missionaries  had  given 
occasion  to  these  opinions ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiasm 
for  missionary  labours  begun  to  spread,  than  it  happened  that 
even  such  as  possessed  no  suitable  qualifications  were  led  from 
the  force  of  imitation,  from  ambition,  or  other  impure  motives, 


*  The  road  to  Alsace,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  led  them  perhaps 
next  still  further  towards  Bavaria  :  for  one  object  of  their  journey  was 
the  tribe  of  Waraskians,  whose  locality,  in  the  life  of  St.  Salaberga, 
(Mabillon  O.  B.  ssec.  II.  f.  425)  is  thus  described:  “qui  partem  Sequa- 
uorum  provincice  et  Duvii  (river  Doubs)  amnis  tiuenta  ex  utraque  parte 
incolunt.”  According  to  the  Life  of  Eustasius  by  the  monk  Jonas,  Eu- 
stasius  went  in  the  first  place  to  the  Waraskians,  and  found  such  errors 
prevailing  only  among  this  people— among  the  Bavarians  merely  idolatry. 
But  according  to  the  Life  of  Salaberga,  Eustasius  went  first  to  the  Bava¬ 
rians,  and  found  such  errors  prevailing  first  among  these.  Also,  in  the 
Life  of  Agil  (f.  319)  their  route  is  described  in  the  same  manner;  but 
whether  these  errors  were  found  to  prevail  also  among  the  Bavarians,  is 
not  stated. 

f  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Salaberga  describes  the  erroneous  doctrines 
most  distinctly:  “purum  hominem  dominum  nostrum  Jesum  esse  absque 
Deitate  patris.”  But  here  also  no  distinction  is  made  in  fact  between 
the  doctrine  of  Photin  and  of  Bonosus ;  and  as  the  other  narrators  say  like¬ 
wise,  Photinus  vel  Bonosus,  they  too  were  doubtless  aware  of  no  differ¬ 
ence. 

j  How  possible  it  is  for  heretical  tendencies  to  spring  up  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  in  a  wholly  rude  state,  when  Christianity  has  made 
some  little  progress  among  them,  is  seen  at  present  in  the  remarkable 
appearances  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Operations  in  the  South  Sea,  by  F.  Krohn,  Hamburg,  F.  Perthes, 
1833,  and  Missionary  Register  for  1832,  pp.  99  and  365. 
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to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.*  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  errors  sprung  from  some  root  of  false  doctrine, 
which  had  been  propagated  among  these  tribes  at  a  much 
earlier  period ;  for  we  find  already,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  indications  of  the  fact,  that  along  with  the  Arians, 
the  followers  also  of  these  Photinian  opinions  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  doctrines  among  the  Burgundians ;  whether  it  was 
that  Arianism  itself  had  called  forth  a  tendency  of  the  natural 
understanding,  which  proceeded  still  further  in  the  denial  of 
our  Saviour’s  peculiar  dignity,  or  that  such  a  sect  had  from 
ancient  times  been  secretly  propagated  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  now  sought  to  gain  among  the  newly  converted  people,  a 
place  of  refuge  for  itself  as  well  as  proselytes  to  its  faith. f 
When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Emmeran, 
a  bishop  from  Aquitania,J  made  a  journey  to  Hungary,  with 
a  view  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  Avares,  the  Bava¬ 
rian  duke  Theodo  I.,  as  it  is  recorded,  represented  to  him 
that  desolating  wars  rendered  his  undertaking  impracticable, 
and  begged  him,  instead  of  pursuing  his  plan,  to  remain  in 
Bavaria,  where  some  seeds  of  Christianity  were  already  to  be 

*  Thus,  e.  g.  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  ahbot  Eustasius,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Agrestius,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Frankish  king  Thierri  II., 
seized  with  sudden  feelings  of  contrition,  had  renounced  all  his  earthly 
possessions,  and  withdrawn  to  retirement  in  the  convent  of  Luxeuil. 
Next  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  become  a  missionary;  and  it 
was  in  vain  the  abbot  Eustasius  assured  him,  that  he  v:anted  the  matu¬ 
rity  necessary  for  that  employment.  lie  went  among  the  Bavarians, 
but  tarried  there  only  a  short  time,  as  he  could  effect  nothing. 

f  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Clermont  (epp.  I.  VI.  ep.  12.  opp. 
Sirmond  I.  f.  582),  speaks  of  the  pains  taken  by  Patinus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
to  convert  the  Photinians  among  the  Burgundian  people.  It  might  be 
supposed,  however,  that  he  here  confounded  the  Photinians  with  the 
Arians.  Yet  it  is  plain,  from  a  letter  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  to  the 
Burgundian  king  Gundobad,  (ep.  28.  opp.  Sirmond  II.  f.  44)  that  per¬ 
sons  who  denied  a  preexistent  divine  nature  of  Christ,  perhaps  proper 
Photinians,  had  sought  to  gain  over  the  king  to  their  opinions.  Hence 
he  was  led  to  consult  bishop  Avitus. 

X  Not  even  the  name  of  his  bishopric  is  stated  in  the  account  of  his 
life  first  compiled  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  Canisius  has  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Lectiones  antiqum.  The  life,  in  this  form, 
was  first  composed  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  though  an  earlier  nar¬ 
rative  furnishes  the  basis  of  it,  yet  even  this  does  not  reach  back  to  the 
age  of  Emmeran ;  and  these  later  compilations  are  always  less  trust¬ 
worthy.  A  true  picture  of  the  labours  and  fortunes  of  Emmeran  cannot 
be  recovered  from  these  meagre  biographies. 
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found,  though  mixed  up  with  paganism,  and  to  labour  for  the 
restoration  of  religion  to  its  purity  among  his  people.  He 
laboured  there  for  three  years.  After  this,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Rome,  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  places  deemed  sacred ;  but,  waylaid  and 
murdered  by  a  son  of  the  duke,  to  revenge  an  accusation  of 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author,  he  perished  as  a 
martyr.*  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Rudbert 
(Ruprecht)  bishop  of  Worms,  descended  from  a  royal  family 
among  the  Franks,  made  a  journey  to  Bavaria  at  the  invitation 
of  duke  Tlieodo  II.  He  begged  of  the  duke  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  establish  himself  in  a  wild  district  of  country, 
full  of  the  remains  of  magnificent  structures  belonging  to  the 
Roman  times,  where  the  city  of  Juvavia  lay  in  ruins.  Here 
he  built  a  church  and  a  monastery,  the  foundation  upon  which 
rose  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  to  procure  further  aid  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  growing  work ;  and  with  twelve  new 
missionaries  he  returned  to  his  old  field  of  action,  and  laboured 
afresh  in  it  until  at  an  advanced  age,  thinking  his  work 
established  on  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation,  and  having  left 
behind  him  a  successor  in  the  field,  he  returned  back  to  his 
bishopric,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  there  the  remnant  of 
his  days.-]-  After  these  men,  followed  the  Frankish  hermit 
Corbinian,  who  settled  down  in  the  district  where  afterwards 
sprung  up  the  bishopric  of  Freisingen. 

Bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  the  powerful, 
barbarous,  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Frieslanders,  who,  besides 
the  strip  of  territory  which  still  bears  their  name,  had  pos¬ 
session  of  several  other  portions  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Germany  ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  their  vicinity, 
partly  by  the  conquest  of  some  portions  of  the  territory,  zealous 
bishops  among  the  Franks  found  opportunity  of  extending 
among  this  people  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  Among  these 

*  The  cause  of  the  persecution  excited  against  him  still  remains  in 
the  dark.  According  to  the  above-mentioned  life,  Emmeran,  out  of 
compassion  to  the  guilty  ones,  took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  preg¬ 
nancy  of  a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  and  when  at  some  later  period  he 
retracted  the  pious  fiction,  he  was  not  believed. 

f  Respecting  these  missionaries  also,  we  have  only  a  meagre  account,, 
drawn  up  at  a  much  later  period.  Canis.  Lect.  antiq.  T.  ill.  P.  II. 
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was  Amandus,  a  person  of  glowing  zeal,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  wanting  in  prudence  and  wisdom.  Having  been 
ordained  as  a  bishop  without  any  fixed  diocese  (episcopus 
regionarius),  he  chose  the  districts  of  the  Schelde,  then 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  as  his  field  of  labour. 
He  came  to  the  place  called  Gandavum  (Ghent),  and  here 
found  idolatry  prevailing  ;  but  lie  was  unable  to  subdue  the 
barbarism  of  tire  people.  He  procured  an  order  from  the 
Frankish  king  Dagobert,  by  which  all  might  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  baptism.  In  endeavouring  to  carry  this  command 
into  execution,  and  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  as  it  may 
well  be  supposed  could  derive  but  little  benefit  from  preaching, 
backed  by  such  forcible  measures,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
most  violent  persecutions  and  ill-treatment,  and  sometimes  to 
the  peril  of  his  life.  Yet  he  endeavoured  also  to  win  the 
affections  of  his  hearers  by  acts  of  benevolence.  He  redeemed 
captives  ;  instructed  and  baptized  them.  A  great  impression 
was  made  by  him  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  people,  when  on  a 
certain  occasion  he  caused  a  thief,  who  had  been  hung,  and 
whom  he  had  sought  in  vain,  by  his  intercessions,  to  deliver 
from  the  punishment  of  death,  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
gallows  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and  conveyed  to 
his  own  chamber,  where  he  succeeded  in  recalling  him  to  life. 
As  he  appeared  now  in  the  character  of  a  miracle-worker, 
many  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord  and  were  baptized. 
They  destroyed  their  idol-temples,  and  Amandus  was  assisted 
by  presents  of  the  king  and  the  united  offerings  of  pious  men, 
in  the  work  of  converting  these  temples  into  monasteries  and 
churches.  But  now,  instead  of  continuing  to  build  on  these 
first  successful  issues,  and  to  extend  and  establish  on  a  still 
firmer  foundation  his  sphere  of  action  where  so  much  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  and  a  happy  beginning  had  just  been  made, 
lie  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  a  fanatical  zeal  to  seek 
martyrdom  among  the  savage  Sclavonians,  and  directed  his 
course  to  the  countries  around  the  Danube  ;  but  finding  here 
no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  even  a  chance  for  martyr¬ 
dom,  being  received  perhaps  "with  indifference  or  ridicule 
rather  than  rage,  he  soon  returned  back  to  his  former  field  of 
labour.  At  last,  he  obtained  a  fixed  diocese,  as  bishop  of 
Mastricht  (Trajectum),  and  with  indefatigable  pains,  he 
journeyed  through  it,  exhorting  the  clergy  to  the  faithful 
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discharge  of  their  duties,  and  preaching  to  the  pagan  popu¬ 
lations  who  dwelt  within,  or  on  the  borders  of,  his  diocese, 
till  his  death,  in  6/9.* * * §  One  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
these  Frankish  bishops  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  was  Eligius.t  The  story  of  his  life  before  he 
became  a  bishop  shows,  that  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  the 
Frankish  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  sensuous  colouring  of  the 
religious  spirit,  some  remains  of  vital  Christianity  were  still 
preserved  in  old  Christian  families.  From  such  a  family 
Eligius  sprung.!  Already,  while  pursuing  the  occupation  of 
a  goldsmith,  he  had  by  remarkable  skill  in  his  art,  as  well 
as  by  his  integrity  and  trustworthiness,  won  the  particular 
esteem  and  confidence  of  king  Clotaire  L,  and  stood  high  at 
his  court.  Even  then  the  cause  of  the  gospel  was  to  him  the 
dearest  interest  to  which  everything  else  was  made  subservient. 
While  working  at  his  art,  he  always  had  a  bible  lying  open 
before  him.  The  abundant  income  of  his  labours  he  devoted 
to  religious  objects  and  deeds  of  charity.  Whenever  he  heard 
of  captives — who  in  these  days  were  often  dragged  off  in 
troops  as  slaves— that  were  to  be  sold  at  auction, §  lie  hastened 
to  the  spot  and  paid  down  their  price.  Sometimes,  by  his 
means,  a  hundred  at  once,  men  and  women,  thus  obtained 
their  liberty.  lie  then  left  it  to  their  choice,  either  to  return 
home,  or  to  remain  with  him  as  free  Christian  brethren,  or  to 
become  monks.  In  the  first  case,  he  gave  them  money  for 
their  journey ;  in  the  last,  which  pleased  him  most,  he  took 
pains  to  procure  them  a  handsome  reception  into  some  monas¬ 
tery.  iiile  a  layman,  he  made  use  of  his  Christian  know¬ 
ledge,  in  which  he  excelled  many  of  the  common  clergy,  to 
further  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Thus  bis  fame 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  when  strangers  from  abroad, 
from  Italy  or  Spain,  came  on  any  business  to  the  king,  they 

*  The  source,  is  the  ancient  account  of  his  life  in  the  Actis  S.  Ord 
Bened.  Mabillon.  Scec.  II. 

t  St.  Eloy.  His  life,  written  by  his  disciple  Audoen,  is  better  suited 
than  other  biographies  of  this  period  to  give  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of 
•the  man  it  describes.  It  is  found  in  D'Achery  spicileg.  T.  II.  nov. 
edit. 

J  Born  at  Chatelat,  four  miles  from  Limoges,  a.d.  58S. 

§  Praicipue  e  genere  Saxonum,  qui  abunde  eo  tempore  veluti  grebes 
a  sedibus  propriis  evulsi  in  diversa  distrahebantur 
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first  repaired  to  him  for  consultation  and  advice.  In  the 
practice  of  his  art,  lie  was  most  pleased  to  be  employed  on 
objects  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  consequently 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  those  times,  in 
adorning  with  costly  shrines  the  graves  of  saints. 

This  person,  in  641,  was  appointed  bishop  over  the  exten¬ 
sive  diocese  of  Vermandois,  Tournay,  and  Noyon,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  which  touched  on  pagan  tribes,  while  its  inhabitants 
were  many  of  them  still  pagans,  or  new  converts,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  only  in  name.  With  indefatigable  zeal  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  office  till  659,  through  a  period  of  eighteen 
years.  He  took  every  pains  to  search  out  the  rude  popula¬ 
tions  within  the  bounds  of  his  extensive  diocese,  and  even 
beyond  them.  In  these  tours  of  visitation,  he  had  to  suffer 
many  insults  and  persecutions,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  to 
danger ;  but  by  love,  gentleness,  and  patience,  he  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle.  The  account  which  his  scholar  and 
biographer  gives  us  of  the  matter  of  his  discourses,  shows  that 
he  was  very  far  from  attaching  importance  to  a  barely  external 
conversion,  or  mere  conformity  to  the  Christian  ritual;  on 
the  contrary,  he  endeavoured  carefully  to  put  men  on  their 
guard  against  such  outward  show,  and  to  insist  on  a  Christian 
change  of  heart  in  its  whole  extent.  “It  is  not  enough,” 
said  he,  “that  you  have  taken  upon  you  the  Christian  name, 
if  you  do  not  the  works  of  a  Christian.  The  Christian  name 
is  profitable  to  him  who  constantly  treasures  Christ’s  precepts 
in  his  heart  and  expresses  them  in  his  life.”  He  reminded 
his  hearers  of  their  baptismal  vows,  recalled  them  to  the 
sense  of  what  these  vows  implied,  and  of  what  was  requisite  in 
order  to  fulfil  them.  He  then  warned  them  against  particu¬ 
lar  sins,  and  exhorted  them  to  various  kinds  of  good  works. 
He  taught  them  that  love  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God  consisted  in  their 
loving  even  their  enemies  for  God’s  sake.  He  warned  them 
against  the  remains  of  pagan  superstition.  They  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  auguries,  or  pretended 
omens  of  good  or  ill  fortune;*  but  when  going  on  a  journey 
or  about  to  engage  in  any  other  business,  they  should  simply 
cross  themselves  in  the  name  of  Christ,  repeat  the  creed  and 

*  Similiter  et  auguria,  vel  sternutationes  nolite  observare,  nec  iu  itinere 
.positi  aliquas  aviculas  cantantes  attendatis. 
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the  Pater  noster  with  faith  and  sincere  devotion,  and  no 
power  of  the  evil  one  would  be  able  to  hurt  them.  No  Chris¬ 
tian  should  care  in  the  least  on  what  day  he  left  his  house,  or 
on  what  day  he  returned  home,  for  all  days  alike  were  made 
by  God.  None  should  bind  an  amulet  on  the  neck  of  man 
or  beast,  even  though  the  charm  were  prepared  by  a  priest, 
though  it  were  said  to  be  a  holy  thing,  and  to  contain  passages 
of  Holy  Writ ;  for  there  was  in  it  no  remedy  of  Christ,  but 
only  a  poison  of  the  devil.  In  everything,  men  should  simply 
seek  to  be  partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  confide, 
with  the  whole  heart,  in  the  power  of  his  name.  They  should 
desire  constantly  to  have  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  his  sign 
on  their  foreheads ;  for  the  sign  of  Christ  was  a  great  thing, 
but  it  profited  those  only  who  laboured  to  fulfil  his  command¬ 
ments. 

About  this  period,  Livin ,  descended  from  a  respectable 
Irish  family,*  laboured  as  a  missionary  among  the  barbarous 
people  in  Brabant ;  and  in  656  he  experienced  the  martyrdom 
which  he  had  predicted  for  himself. f 

Monks  from  England  must  have  found  in  their  relationship 
to  the  German  nations,  a  peculiar  motive  for  engaging  in  the 
work  of  conveying  to  these  nations  the  message  of  salvation  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  relationship  such  an  enterprise  would  in 
their  case  be  greatly  facilitated.  In  the  last  times  of  the 
seventh  century,  many  young  Englishmen  resorted  to  Ire¬ 
land,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  silent  and  strictly 
spiritual  life  among  the  monks  of  that  island,  and  partly  for 
the  sake  of  gathering  up  the  various  knowledge  there  to  be 
obtained.  They  were  received  by  the  Irish  with  Christian 

*  Boniface,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  person,  affirms,  it  is  true,  that 
he  received  his  facts  from  the  mouth  of  three  of  Livin’s  disciples  ;  but 
still  his  narrative  is  entitled  to  little  confidence,  and  cannot  be  safely 
used.  Livin  is  said  to  have  received  baptism  from  Augustin,  the  founder 
of  the  English  church ;  but  to  judge  from  the  relations  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  British  church,  this  certainly  is  not  probable, 
t  His  poetical  letter  to  the  abbot  Florbert  in  Ghent : 

Impia  barbarieo  gens  exagitata  tumultu 
Hie  Brabanta  furit  meque  cruenta  petit. 

Quid  tibi  peccavi  qui  pacis  nuntia  porto  ? 

Pax  est,  quod  porto,  cur  milii  bella  moves  ? 

Sed  qua  tu  spiras,  feritas,  sors  laeta  triumphi, 

Atque  dabit  palmam  gloria  martyrii. 

Cui  credam  novi,  nec  spe  frustrabor  inani, 

Qui  spondet  Deus  est,  quis  dubitare  potest  ? 
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hospitality,  and  provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  but  with  books.  Among  these,  was  one  by  the  name 
of  Egbert,  who  in  a  sickness  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal, 
made  a  vow,  that  if  God  spared  his  life,  he  would  not  return 
to  his  native  land,  but  devote  his  days  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord  in  some  foreign  country.  He  afterwards  decided,  with 
several  companions,  to  repair  to  the  German  tribes ;  but 
when  on  the  point  of  embarking  with  them,  was  detained 
behind.*  His  companions,  however,  carried  their  resolution 
into  effect ;  and  thus  it  was  he  that  really  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  work,  which  subsequently  placed  the  German 
church  on  a  stable  foundation.  The  principal  among  these 
was  the  monk  Wigbert.  He  resided  for  two  years  among  the 
Frieslanders,  who  at  that  time  still  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence ;  but  owing  to  the  rude  temper  of  the  people  and 
of  their  king  Radbod,  he  met  with  too  determined  a  resist¬ 
ance,  and  returned,  without  accomplishing  anything,  to  his 
native  land.  But  the  work  was  resumed  with  better  success 
by  another  person  from  England,  the  presbyter  Willihrord. 
A  pious  education  had  early  lighted  up  in  him  the  fire  of 
divine  love.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  too  visited  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  ;  and  after  having  spent 
there  twelve  years, f  he  felt  an  impulse  constraining  him  to 
live  no  longer  simply  for  his  own  improvement,  but  to  labour 
also  for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  the  fame  of  the  nations  of 
German  descent,  the  Frieslanders,  the  Saxons,  where  the 
field  of  labour  was  so  great,  and  the  labourers  so  few,  strongly 
attracted  him.  Pipin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  having  subdued 
the  Frieslanders,  and  made  a  part  of  them  dependent  on  the 
Frankish  empire,  new  and  more  favourable  prospects  were 
thus  opened  for  a  mission  into  these  countries.  He  set  out 
with  twelve  associates,  and  others  followed  after.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Heuwald,  who  died 
as  martyrs  among  the  Saxons.  Willihrord  having  been  in¬ 
vited  by  Pipin  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  labours  in  the  northern 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  first  visited  Rome,  in  the  year  692, 
yielding  to  that  respect  for  the  Roman  church  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  English  mind.  His  object  was  to 
begin  the  great  work  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to 


*  Becle  111.  27  ;  V.  11,  12. 


f  See  Alcuin’s  Life  of  Willihrord. 
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provide  himself  with  relics  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
churches.  Meantime  his  associates  were  not  inactive.  They 
got  one  of  their  own  number,  a  gentle  spirit,  Svidbert  by 
name,  to  be  ordained  as  bishop,  and  he  laboured  among  the 
Westphalian  tribe  of  the  Boruchtuarians,  but  by  an  irruption 
of  the  Saxons  was  driven  away ;  whereupon  Pipin  made  over 
to  him  the  island  of  Kaisenvorth,  in  the  Rhine,  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  monastery. 

.Willibrord  soon  returned  from  Pome,  and  began  his  labours, 
with  flattering  results,  in  Frankish  Friesland.  Pipin  now 
concluded  to  give  the  new  church  a  fixed  and  permanent 
form,  by  erecting  a  bishopric  which  should  have  its  seat  in 
the  old  borough  of  the  Wilts  (Wilteburg,  the  Roman  Tra- 
jectum,  Utrecht),  and  for  this  purpose  sent  Willibrord  to 
Rome,  to  receive  ordination  from  the  pope  as  an  independent 
bishop  over  the  new  church.  Thus  his  church  was  to  obtain 
the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  or  an  archbishopric.  The  fame 
of  Willibrord’s  labours  in  these  districts  is  said  to  have 
induced  Wulfram ,  a  bishop  of  Sens,  to  repair  thither  with 
several  companions.  He  went  to  those  Frieslanders  who 
were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Frankish  dominion,  and  is  said 
to  have  baptized  many.  A  characteristic  incident  is  related 
of  his  labours,  which,  though  the  account  of  his  life  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  authentic,  may  nevertheless  be  true.  King 
Radbod  came  and  represented  himself  as  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  baptism,  but  wras  first  desirous  of  having  one  question 
answered;  namely,  whether  on  arriving  at  heaven,  he  should 
find  there  his  forefathers  also,  the  earlier  kings.  The  bishop 
replied,  that  these,  having  died  without  baptism,  had  assuredly 
been  condemned  to  hell.  “  What  business  have  I,  then,”  said 
Radbod,  “  with  a  few  poor  people  in  heaven  ;  I  prefer  to  abide 
by  the  religion  of  my  fathers.”  Though  the  barbarous  Rad¬ 
bod  was,  doubtless,  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  reject,  in  a  half 
bantering  way,  the  proposal  that  he  should  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity,  still  this  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  hindered  and  checked  by  the  narrow 
and  tangled  views  of  its  doctrines  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  church.  Alike  fruitless  were  all  the  pains 
bestowed  by  Willibrord  on  the  king  of  the  Frieslanders.  The 
active  missionary  made  a  journey,  however,  to  the  north, 
beyond  the  province  of  Radbod,  as  far  as  Denmark.  Yet  all 
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that  he  could  do  here  was  to  purchase  thirty  of  the  native 
youths.  These  he  instructed  as  he  travelled  ;  and  having  at 
length  landed  on  a  certain  island  consecrated  to  the  ancient 
German  deity  Fosite  (Fosite’s  land,  Helgoland)  he  meant  to 
avail  himself  of  some  opportunity  while  he  remained  there,  to 
baptize  them.  But  to  touch  anything  consecrated  to  the  god 
on  this  holy  island,  was  considered  a  capital  crime.  When 
Willibrord  therefore  ventured  to  baptize  the  lads  in  a  sacred 
fountain,  while  his  associates  slaughtered  some  animals  deemed 
sacred,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited.  One  of 
the  missionaries,  selected  by  lot,  was  sacrificed  to  the  idols  ; 
the  rest  king  Radbod  sent  back  to  the  Frankish  kingdom. 
Somewhat  later,  Willibrord  was  enabled  to  extend  the  field  of 
his  labours  among  this  people.  It  was  when  the  Frieslanders 
were  more  completely  subjected  to  the  Frankish  dominion, 
and  after  the  death  of  king  Radbod,  the  most  violent  opposer 
of  the  Christian  church.  This  happened  in  719.  At  a  still 
later  period,  he  wras  assisted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
one  of  the  natives,  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  a  zealous 
Christian.  In  him,  while  yet  a  heathen,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  drawing  of  the  heavenly  Father,  which  leads 
those  who  follow  it  to  the  Sen ;  for  even  then  he  strove  to 
follow  the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart.  He  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  poor,  a  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  as 
a  judge  exercised  justice  ;  but  in  fearlessly  administering  the 
law,  and  setting  his  face  against  all  the  wrong  done  by  king 
Radbod  and  his  servants,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  that  prince,  and  was  compelled  to  escape,  with  his 
family,  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Here 
he  met  with  a  friendly  reception ;  here,  too,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Christian  doctrines,  was  convinced  of  their 
truth,  and  went  over,  with  his  whole  family,  to  the  Christian 
church.  After  the  death  of  king  Radbod,  Charles  Martel, 
the  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  him  with  a  feof  on  the 
borders  of  Friesland,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  native  country, 
to  labour  there  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  and  with  his 
whole  family,  zealously  maintained  the  preaching  of  the 
faith.*  Thus  Willibrord  laboured  for  more  than  thirty  years 

*  See  Altfrid’s  Life  of  St.  Liudger,  near  the  beginning :  Monuments 
Germanicc  histories,  by  Pertz,  T.  II.  f.  405. 
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as  bishop  of  the  new  church.  In  739,  at  the  age  of  ei°-htv- 
one,  he  died.*  °  J 

But  notwithstanding  the  individual  efforts  which  had  thus 
far  been  made,  on  so  many  different  sides,  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Germany,  still  these  isolated  and  scattered 
attempts,  without  a  common  centre,  or  a  firm  ecclesiastical 
bond  to  unite  the  individual  plans  in  one  concerted  whole, 
could  accomplish  but  little  which  was  calculated  to  endure, 
amid  such  a  mass  of  untutored  nations,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  so  many  respects  unfavourable.  To  insure  the 
steady  progress  of  Christianity  among  these  populations  for  all 
future  time,  one  of  two  things  was  necessary.  Either  a  large 
number  of  missionaries  labouring  singly,  and  relying  simply 
on  the  power  of  the  divine  word  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
would  have  to  be  distributed  through  a  Targe  number  of 
smaller  fields,  and  to  prepare  the  way  so  that  the  Christian 
church  might  gradually  and  by  working  outwards  from 
within ,  attain  among  the  nations  a  fixed  and  determinate 
shape,  and  Christianity,  like  a  leaven,  penetrate  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people — and  this  was  the  end  to  which  the 
efforts  of  the  Irish  and  British  missionaries  chiefly  tended  ;  or 
some  one  individual  must  rise  up,  endowed  with  great  energy 
and  wisdom,  to  conduct  the  whole  enterprise  after  one  plan, 
who  would  be  able,  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time,  to  found 
a  universal  German  church  after  some  determinate  outward 
form,  and  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  forced  outward  institu¬ 
tions  knit  in  close  connection  .with  the  great  body  of  the 
i  Roman  church.  The  latter  was  done ;  and  it  was  the  work 
of  JBoniface,  whom,  for  this  reason,  though  he  found  already 
many  scattered  missionaries  in  Germany,  we  must  stilTregard 
as  the  father  both  of  the  German  church  and  of  Christian 
civilization  in  Germany.  ^LmuLtJCcw 

Winfrid,  as  he  was  properly  named, f  was  born  in  Kirton, 
Devonshire,  in  the  year  680.  He  belonged,  as  it  seems,  to  a 

*  Bede  says  of  him,  a.d.  731  :  Ipse  adhuc  superest,  longa  jam  vene- 
rabilis  eetate,  utpote  tricesimum  et  sextum  in  episcopate  habens  annum 
et  post  multiplices  militia  ccelestis  agones  ad  prsemia  remuneratioms 
supernte  tota  mente  suspirans. 

t  The  name  Bonifacius,  by  which  he  was  commonly  known  after  his 
ordination  as  a  bishop,  he  had  perhaps  adopted  already  on  his  entrance 
into  the  convent. 
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family  of  some  consideration,  and  was  destined  by  his  father 
for  a  secular  profession.  But  by  the  discourses  of  the  clergy, 
who,  according  to  an  old  English  custom,*  were  used  to  visit 
the  families  of  the  laity  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
the  faith  and  advancing  their  progress  in  the  Christian  life, 
the  heart  of  the  youth,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious  im¬ 
pressions,  was  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  the  monastic  life ; 
and  his  father,  who  was  at  first  opposed,  rendered  humble  and 
pliant  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  was  finally  induced  to  yield  to 
his  wishes.  In  two  considerable  English  convents,  at  Adscan- 
cester  (Exeter)  and  Nutescelle,  he  received  his  clerical  edu¬ 
cation  and  theological  training.  The  predominant  bent  of  his 
mind  was  practical.  By  prudence  and  skill  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  he  must  have  early  distinguished  himself: 
hence  he  was  employed  by  his  convent  as  their  chosen  agent 
in  all  difficult  cases.  But  the  passion  for  foreign  travel,  which 
seemed  innate  in  the  monks  of  these  islands,  together  with  a 
loftier  wish  of  devoting  his  life  to  labours  for  promoting 
the  salvation  of  pagan  nations, '\  constrained  him  to  form  the 
resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land.  In  715  he  set  out  on  his 
voyage  to  Friesland ;  yet  the  'consequences  of  the  war,  then 
unfortunate  for  the  French  kingdom,  between  the  Major  domo 
Charles  Martel  and  the  Friesland  king  Badbod,  proved  a 
hindrance  to  his  labours,  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  after 
having  spent  a  whole  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in 
Utrecht,  to  return  back  to  his  convent.  The  monks  of  his 
cloister  were  now  ready  and  anxious  to  make  him  their  abbot, 
the  office  having  just  become  vacant ;  but  he  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  abandon  the  missionary  work,  which  was  so  dear  to  his 
heart,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  older  English  mis¬ 
sionaries,  he  first  visited  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  718, 
when  pope  Gregory  II.,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  his  wise  friend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  commissioned 

*  This,  in  truth,  was  a  kind  of  duty  to  which  the  English  missionaries 
were  earnestly  devoted  from  the  very  first,  see  above  p.  27,  30.  In  the 
life  of  Boniface  by  his  scholar,  the  presbyter  Willibald,  in  Pertz,  Monu- 
menta  Germanicc  historica,  T.  H.  c.  1.  p.  334,  it  is  said:  “Cum  vero 
aliqui,  sicut  illis  in  regionibus  moris  est,  presbyteri  sive  clerici  populares 
vel  laicos  praidicandi  causa  adiissent.” 

f  He  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  an  English  abbess  :  “  Postquam  nos 
timor  Christi  et  amor  peregrinationis  longa  et  lata  terrarum  ac  maris 
intercapedine  separavit.”  ep.  31. 


for  him  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  French  government, 
and  he  repaired  for  this  purpose  to  Charles  Martel,  the  mayor 
of  the  palace.  The  favourable  prospects  which  began  to  open 
on  the  mission  to  Friesland  by  the  death  of  Radbod,  in  719, 
induced  him  to  visit  that  country,  and  he  acted  under  the 
archbishop  Willibrord  for  three  years  with  encouraging  sue 
cess.  The  latter,  in  his  advanced  age,  was  desirous  of  securing 
him  as  his  successor  ;  but  Boniface  thought  it  his  duty  to 
decline  this  offer,  feeling  himself  impelled  by  an  inward  call 
from  above  to  secure  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the 
nations  of  Germany,  whose  sad  condition  was  known  to  him 
by  actual  observation.  This  thought  so  occupied  his  mind 
as  to  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  dream,*  in  which  he  heard 
the  divine  call,  and  saw  opened  to  his  view  the  sure  prospect 
of  an  abundant  harvest  among  the  pagan  nations  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  obedience  to  this  call,  he  journeyed,  in  722,  to 
Hessia  and  Thuringia.  At  Amoeneburg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  he 
baptized  two  princes  of  the  country,  Detwig  and  Dierolf,  and 
there  he  founded  the  first  monastery.  In  Thuringia,  a  country 
exposed,  by  wars  with  the  bordering  Saxons,  to  constant 
devastations,  he  had  to  sustain  many  dangers  and  hardships, 
with  great  difficult3r  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  for  his  own 
wants  and  those  of  his  companions.!  Having  reported  the 


*  I  take  this  anecdote  from  a  letter  of  the  abbess  Bugga  to  Boniface, 
■who  at  that  time  was  still  a  presbyter,  ep.  III.  In  praising  the  divine 
mercy,  which  had  been  shown  to  him  in  so  many  ways,  te  transeuntem 
per  ignotos  pagos  piissime  conduxit,  she  adds  :  Primum  pontificem  glo- 
riosEe  sedis  ad  desiderium  mentis  tuae  blandiendum  inclinavit,  postea 
inimicum  catholicae  ecelesise  Rathbodum  coram  te  consternavit,  demum 
per  somnia  semetipso  revelavit ,  quod  debuisti  manifeste  messem  Dei  melerc 
et  congregare  sanctarum  animaram  manipulos  in  horreum  regis  coelestis. 
The  series  of  events  here  described  harmonises  entirely  wTith  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  Boniface’s  life,  as  cleared  up  from  other  sources.  First  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Rome  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  pope  in  his  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  ;  next,  the  event  so  fortunate  for  the  mission  among  the  Friesland- 
ers,  the  death  of  Radbod ;  then  the  inward  call  of  God  to  labour  among 
the  pagan  tribes  of  German}', “confirmed  by  a  vision. 

L  f  See  Liudger’s  life  of  abbot  Gregory  of  Utrecht,  s.  6. 
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results  of  his  labours  thus  far  to  the  pope,  lie  was  called  by 
the  latter  to  Rome,  which,  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  visited 
again  in  the  year_22S* * * §.  Pope  Gregory  II.  had  it  in  view  to 
consecrate  him  as  bishop  over  the  new  church  ;  but  he  wished 
in  the  first  place,  after  the  usual  manner,  to  make  sure  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  for  this  purpose  required  him  to  repeat  his 
confession  of  faith.  Partly  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Roman  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  partly  because  he  dis¬ 
trusted  his  ability  to  find  suitable  expressions  at  once  for 
doctrinal  matter  in  an  oral  discourse,*  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  pope  a  written  confession, 
which  was  granted  him.  The  pope  being  satisfied  with  this 
confession,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himself  in  reporting  his  labours  thus  far,  solemnly  ordained 
him  as  bishop  over  the  new  church  to  be  founded  in  Germany,  j 
without  assigning,  of  course,  for  the  present,  a  special  diocese.f 
His  labours  were  to  be  confined  to  no  one  place  ;  but  he  was  to 
travel  round  among  the  tribes,  and  to  spend  the  most  of  his 
time  wherever  necessity  might  require.  §  At  this  ordination 
Boniface  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  ecclesiastical  obedience 
to  the  pope,  similar  to  that  usually  taken  by  the  Italian  bishops 
belonging  to  the  several  patriarchal  dioceses  of  the  Roman 


*  Tliis  is  probably  tlie  meaning  of  Boniface’s  words :  “  Novi  me  im- 
peritum  jam  peregrinus,”  (after  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time  among  the 
rude  populations, and  was  used  to  speak  only  in  the  German  tongue,)  1.  c. 
in  Pertz,  p.  343.  Hence  it  is  next  said  also  of  written  confessions'^  faith  : 
Fidem  vrbance  eloqu enthe  scientia  conscriptam. 

f  Yet  Boniface  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been  resolved  from  the 
first  to  pass  the  whole  of  his  life  in  Germany  ;  and  hence  he  could  not 
have  entertained  the  design  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  new  church ;  for 
it  was  his  purpose,  some  time  or  other,  to  return  to  his  native  land,  as  is 
evident  from  his  IV.  letter,  ed.  Wiirdtwein,  in  which,  exhorting  a  friend 
in  England  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  says  to  him  : 
Si  dominus  voluerit,  ut  aliquando  ad  istas  partes  remeans,  sicut  proposi¬ 
tion  habeo,  per  viam  (it  should  doubtless  read  vitam)  spondeo,  me  tibi  in 
his  omnibus  fore  fidelem  amicum  et  in  studio  divinarum  scripturarum 
in  quantum  vires  suppeditent,  devotissimum  adjutorem. 

X  A  so-called  episcopus  regionarius. 

§  As  late  as  the  year  739,  Gregory  III.  wrote  to  him:  “Necenim 
habebis  licentiam,  frater,  pro  incepti  laboris  utilitate  in  uno  morari  loco, 
sed  confirmatis  cordibus  fratrum  et  omnium  fidelium  qui  rarescunt  in 
illis  Hesperiis  partibus,  ubi  tibi  dominus  aperuerit  viam  salutis,  preedi- 
care  non  deseras.” 

VOL.  V. 
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church,*  but  with  such  modifications  as  the  difference  between 
the  relations  of  an  Italian  bishop  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  new 
German  church  required.  At  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
lie  took  the  oath,  which  in  substance  was  as  follows: — “  I  pro¬ 
mise  thee,  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  and  thy  representative 
pope  Gregory,  and  his  successors,  that,  with  God’s  help,  I 
will  abide  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  I  will  in  no 
manner  agree  with  anything  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  church,  but  will  in  every  way  maintain  my  faith  pure 
and  my  co-operation  constantly  for  thee,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
thy  church,  on  which  was  bestowed,  by  God,  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  and  for  thy  representative  aforesaid,  and 
his  successors.  And  whenever  I  find  that  the  conduct  of  the 
presiding  officers  of  churches  contradicts  the  ancient  decrees 
and  ordinances  of  the  fathers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship  or 
connection  with  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  can  hinder 
them,  I  will  hinder  them;  and  if  not,  report  them  faithfully 
to  the  pope.”  f 

This  formal  oath  was  of  the  greater  moment  in  its  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  New  German  church,  inasmuch  as 
Boniface — such  was  the  integrity  of  his  character — would  be 
most  conscientious  in  observing  its  provisions.  The  question 
was  now  settled,  whether  the  German  church  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  old  system  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  the 
entire  Christian  culture  of  the  West  be  determined  by  this  ;  or 
whether,  from  this  time  onward,  there  should  go  forth  from 
the  German  church  a  reaction  of  free  Christian  development. 
The  last  would  hare  taken  place,  if  the  more  free-minded 

*  The  form  of  an  oath  of  this  sort  is  still  preserved  in  the  business- 
diary  of  the  popes,  belonging  to  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Liber  diurnus  liomanorum  pontificum,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier 
at  Paris  l!i SO,  and  to  be  found  in  C.  G.  Hoffmann  nova  scriptorum  ac 
monumentorum  colleetio.  T.  II.  Lips.  1733. 

f  This  latter  passage  was  calculated  especially  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  Boniface  was  to  labour ;  and  in  the  present 
case  the  references  in  the  original  oath,  which  might  suit  the  old  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  pope  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  altered  for  the  occasion. 
In  the  latter,  it  ran  thus:  Promitto  pariter,  quod  si  quid  contra  rem 
publicara  vel  piissimum  principem  nostrum  a  quolibet  agi  cognovero, 
minime  consentire;  sed  in  quantum  virtus  suffragaverit,  obviare  et 
vicario  tno,  domino  meo  apostolico,  modis,  quibus  potuero,  nuntiare  et  id 
agere  vel  facere,  quatenus  fidem  meam  in  omnibus  sincerissimam  exhi- 
beam. 
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British  and  Irish  missionaries,  who  were  scattered  among  the 
German  populations,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  preponder¬ 
ance.  At  Home,  the  danger  which  threatened  from  this 
quarter  was  well  understood  ;  and  the  formal  oatlx  prescribed 
to  Boniface  was  doubtless  expressly  intended  for  the  purpose 
ol  warding  off  this  danger,  and  of  making  Boniface  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  church  system  for  suppressing  the  freer 
institutions  which  sprung  from  the  British  and  the  Irish 
churches.  The  purpose  of  his  mission  was  not  bai'ely  to  con¬ 
vert  the  pagans,  but  quite  as  much  also  to  bring  back  those 
whom  the  heretics  had  led  astray,  to  orthodoxy,  and  to  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Roman  church.*  And  it  is  singular  to  remark,! 
that  the  church  from  which  the  Christian  spirit  that  was  to 
burst  the  chains  of  the  Roman  church  system  was  destined  to 
proceed,  was  even  in  its  first  beginnings  on  the  point  of  taking 
this  same  direction.  / 

Now,  although  the  missionaries,  whom  Gregory  was  bound 
to  oppose  were  his  superiors  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in 
clerical  training,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  so 
exactly  understood  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  rude 

*  In  an  old  report,  the  object  of  Boniface’s  mission  is  thus  described  : 
uf  ultra  Alpes  pergeret  et  in  i  1 1  is  partibus,  ubi  liccresis  inaxime  pullularet, 
sua  salubri  doctrina  funditus  earn  eradicaret.  S.  acta  S.  Mens.  Jun.  t! 

I.  f.  482.  Willibald  also,  in  his  life  of  Boniface,  speaks  of  the  influence 
of  such  ecclesiastics  in  Thuringia  :  qui  sub  nomine  religionis  maximam 
hseretictc  pravitatis  introduxerunt  sectam,  s.  23.  Pcrtz,  monumenta  II. 
f.  344.  Compare  also  the  admonition  of  pope  Gregory  111.  in  the  epis- 
tola  ad  episcopos  Bavarise  et  Alemaunioc,  that  they  should  receive  Boni¬ 
face  with  all  due  respect  as  the  pope's  legate,  adopt  the  liturgy  and  creed 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Roman  apostolic  church,  and  beware  of 
the  doctrina  venientium  Brittonum  vel  falsorum  sacerdotum  et  hcereti- 
corum,  ep.  45.  In  his  letter  to  the  German  bishops  and  dukes  (ep.  G) 
the  pope  states  it  as  being  the  object  of  Boniface’s  mission,  partly  to  con- 
yei  t  the  heathen,  partly  et  si  quos  forte  vel  ubicunque  a  reette  trnmite 
fdei  deviasse  cognoverit  aut  astutia  diabolica  suasos  erroneos  repererit, 
corrigat.  It  must  be  owned,  that  even  in  the  official  letters,  the  customary 
fonns  of  the  chancery  style  from  the  liber  diuturnus  seem  sometimes  to 
have  been  preserved  unaltered,  though  they  may  have  been  scarcely 
suited  to  these  new  relations.  Thus,  in  the  letter  to  the  Germans  (ep. 
1°),  in  reference  to  the  obstacles  to  ordination  :  “non  audeat  promovere 
Afros  passim  ad  ecclesiasticos  ordines  practendcntes,  quia  aliqui  eorum 
Manichroi,  aliqui  rebaptizati  scepius  sunt  probati.”  Which  warning 
might  have  some  force  iu  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great;  but  could 
hardly  be  iu  place,  as  applied  to  the  churches  in  Gei-many. 
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nations  among  whom  the  Christian  church  was  to  be  planted, 
and  whether  they  were  qualified  to  labour  for  this  object  to  so 
good  a  purpose — whether  they  could  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  ecclesiastical  structure  which  might  promise  to  endure  and 
bid  defiance  to  destruction ;  but  certainly  Boniface,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  theocratic  church 
system,  and  inured  to  the  punctilious  obedience  of  the  monks, 
could  not,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  according  to  his 
own  religious  convictions,  act  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and  he 
verily  believed  that,  by  so  acting,  he  was  taking  the  best 
course  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  new  church.  Indeed, 
the  course  of  development  pursued  by  the  church  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  higher  Spirit,  had  long  since  been  settled 
after  such  an  order  as  that  the  nations  should  first  be  trained 
and  nurtured  to  the  full  age  of  gospel  freedom  by  means  of  a 
legal  Christianity,  or  a  gospel  in  the  form  of  Judaism. 

Supported  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  pope, 
Boniiace  directed  his  steps,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  mayor  of 
the  palace ;  and,  after  having  made  sure  of  his  co-operation, 
proceeded  to  Ilessia,  and  then  to  Thuringia.  It  might  be 
expected,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  Boniface 
would  find  a  foundation  of  Christianity  already  laid  for  him  in 
Thuringia.  This,  too,  is  presupposed  by  the  pope  in  the 
letters  which  Boniface  carried  with  him.*  The  pope  required 
the  people  of  Thuringia  to  erect  churches, |  and  to  build  a 

*  Nor  does  Willibald,  in  his  life  of  Boniface,  say  that  he  first  planted 
Christianity  here,  but  that  he  restored  it.  He  says,  that  the  bad  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  country  under  the  dukes  dependent  on  the  Frankish 
empire,  (since  the  destruction  of  the  Thuringian  empire,  ad.  531,)  fa¬ 
voured  the  revival  of  paganism,  and  even  induced  a  portion  of  the  people 
To  become  subject  to  the  pagan  Saxons.  He  says  of  Bouiface  :  seniores 
„plebis  populique  principes  affatus  est  eosque  ad  accepiam  dudwm  chris- 
.tianitatis  religionem  iterando  provocavit,  s.  23. 

t  Willibald  mentions  first  the  ecclesiastical  institution  founded  by 
Boniface  at  Orthorp  (Ohrdurf,  in  the  dukedom  of  Go'ha);  a  church 
.together  with  a  monastery.  But  as  this  was  already  something  consider¬ 
able,  and  Boniface  had  now  gained  a  wide  entrance  among  the  people,  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been  the  first  church  which  he  founded  in  this 
.country ;  but  this  was  perhaps  the  little  church  near  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Altenberga,  which  tradition  derived  from  him,  the  first  which 
he  caused  to  be  erected,  when  coming  from  Ilessia  to  Thuringia.  See 
.Lbffler,  Celebration  in  remembrance  of  the  first  church  in  Thuringia, 
Gotha  1312. 
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house  for  Boniface.  We  see  from  the  letters  of  the  pope  to 
some  of  the  nobles  and  other  believers  in  Thuringia,  that  a 
contest  was  already  going  on  there  between  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  party;  for  he  praises  the  Christian  dukes  because 
they  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  moved  by  any  threats 
of  the  pagans  to  take  part  again  in  idolatry,  but  had  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  do  anything  to  injure 
the  Christian  faith.*  Boniface  now  brought  back  to  Chris- 
tiamty  such  of  the  chief  men  as  had  fallen  away.  Having 
confirmed  the  wavering,  lie  proceeded  to  labour  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  paganism,  which  still  continued  to  prevail  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  for  the  further  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  them.  Up  to  the  year  739,  Boniface  had  bap¬ 
tized  towards  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  pagan  inhabitants 
of  Germany;  and  this,  as  pope  Gregory  III.  remarks,  was  I 
effected  by  his  exertions  and  those  of  Charles  Martel.f  Iir 
the  case  of  these  conversions  by  masses,  there  may  have  been 
a  great  deal  at  first  which  was  merely  superficial ;  but  the 
suppression  of  idolatry,  the  destruction  of  every  monument 
that  spoke  to  the  senses,  the  prohibition  of  all  pagan  customs, 
participation  in  the  rites  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  given  in  connection  therewith,  all  this  could 
not  but  serve  to  advance  the  work  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
provision  was  made  for  Christian  education  by  schools  con¬ 
nected  with  the  monasteries.  There  is  no  indication  that 
Boniface  ever  made  use  of  the  power  of  the  mayor  of  the 
palace  to  enforce  baptism.  For  what  purpose  he  required  it, 
we  are  informed  by  himself;  j;  for  he  says  that,  without  the 
protection  of  the  Frankish  princes,  he  would  have  been  able 
neither  to  govern  the  people  nor  to  defend  the  clergy,  monks,, 
and  nuns  (who  superintended  the  instruction  of  the  youth)  ; 
nor,  without  their  command  and  the  fear  of  their  displeasure,, 
to  forbid  idolatry  and  the  pagan  custom. §  And  how  much  lie 

*  Ep.  S.  Quod  paganis  compcdlentibus  vos  ad  idola  colenda  fide  plena 
responderitis,  niagis  velle  feliciter  mori,  quam  fidein  semel  in  Christo- 
acceptam  aliquatenus  violare. 

t  Ep.  46.  Tuo  conamine  et  Caroli  principis. 

%  Ep.  12  to  Bishop  Daniel. 

§  Sine  patrocinio  principis  Francorum  nec  populum  regere  nec  pres- 
byteros  vel  diaconos,  monaehos  vel  ancillas  Dei  defendere  possum  vel 
ipsos  paganorum  ritus  et  sacrilegia  idolorum  in  Germania  sine  illius 
mandato  et  tiuiore  proliibere  valeo. 
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could  effect  by  destroying  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration 
among  the  people,  which  from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
from  the  childhood  of  each  individual,  had  enchained  their 
senses,  is  shown  by  the  following  example.  At  Geismar, 
which  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  Fritzlar,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Gudensberg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  stood  a  gigantic  and 
venerable  oak,  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  people  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe,  and 
was  a  central  spot  for  their  popular  gatherings.*  In  vain  had 
Boniface  preached  on  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  impression  of 
that  ancient  object  of  superstitious  veneration  ever  counter¬ 
acted  the  effect  of  his  sermons,  and  the  newly-converted  were 
drawn  back  by  it  to  paganism.  Boniface  ^  resolved  to  destroy 
one  sensuous  impression  by  means  of  another  of  the  like  kind. 
Accompanied  by  his  associates,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  with  a 
large  axe.  The  pagan  people  stood  around,  full  of  rage 
against  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  and  they  expected  nothing  but 
that  those,  who  dared  attack  the  sacred  monument,  would  fall 
as  dead  men,  struck  by  the  avenging  deity.  But  when  they 
beheld  the  huge  tree,  cut  into  four  pieces,  fall  prostrate  before 
their  eyes,  their  faith  in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  deity 
vanished.  Boniface  took  advantage  of  this  impression,  and,  to 
make  it  a  lasting  one,  immediately  caused  to  be  constructed, 
out  of  the  timber,  a  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  whose  authority  and  whose  church  it  was  his  great 
aim  to  establish. 

But  although  he  endeavoured,  after  this  manner,  by  outward 

*  In  the  district  of  the  ancient  Mattium. 

t  An  interesting  comparison  is  furnished  by  what  happened  in  the 
province  of  Madura,  in  India,  in  August  1831.  There  stood  in  this 
place  a  gigantic  odia  tree,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  which  had 
for  several  generations  been  held  in  great  veneration,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  the  patron  god  of  the  province,  to  whom  every  year  it  was 
customary  to  present  a  great  offering.  At  first  a  number  of  boughs 
were  chopped  off,  which  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  school- 
house.  But  as  the  converted  head  of  the  village,  who  had  done  this 
afterwards,  fell  sick,  the  pagan  people  regarded  it  as  a  punishment  sent 
upon  him  by  the  idol.  To  confute  their  opinion,  he  now  resolved  to  cut 
away  the  entire  tree.  As  it  was  falling  many  hundreds  collected  around 
it  full  of  amazement,  and  they  still  continued  visiting  it  for  a  whole 
week,  contemplating  it  as  a  wonder,  and  threatening  the  new  convert 
with  the  vengeance  of  their  god.  See  Missionary  llegister  for  1832,  p. 
399. 
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and  sensible  impressions,  to  acquire  an  influence  over  t lie  rude 
people,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  many  indications,  that  he  by  no 
means  neglected  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  but  well 
understood  its  high  importance.  His  old  friend  Daniel, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now  blind,  gave  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  with  regard  to  religious  instruction."'  lie  was 
not  to  begin  at  once  with  refuting  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the 
pagans,  but  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  in  which  he  ought  to 
show  his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  their  system,  he  was  to 
lead  them  on  to  discover  for  themselves  the  self  contradiction 
it  involved,  and  the  absurd  consequences  it  led  to  ;  all  without 
ridiculing  or  exciting  them,  but  rather  with  gentleness  and 
moderation. f  Then  he  should  occasionally  introduce,  here 
and  there,  scraps  of  Christian  doctrine,  comparing  it  with  their 
superstition,  so  that  they  might  rather  be  shamed  than  excited 
to  anger.  That  he  himself  preached,  and  used  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  preaching,  appears  evident  from  a  remarkable 
commission  which  he  gave  to  his  old  friend  the  abbess 
Eadburga,  who  used  to  send  him  clothes  and  books  from  Eng¬ 
land,  f  He  requested  her  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Peter  written  with  gilt  letters,  which  he  might 
use  in  preaching.  By  the  use  of  this  he  hoped  to  inspire, 
in  sense-bound  men,  a  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  no  doubt,  also,  for  St.  Peter,  whose  missionary  he  con¬ 
ceived  and  represented  himself  to  be.§  How  diligently  he 
studied  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  lie 
often  imported  from  England  copies  of  the  same,  together  with 
expository  works,  fairly  written,  on  account  of  his  weak  eyes. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  secured  a  copy  of  the  prophets  prepared 
by  his  teacher  the  abbot  Wimbert,  without  abbreviations,  and 
with  plain  and  distinctly  separated  letters.  ||  There  are  still 
extant  a  few  fragments  of  discourses  preached  by  Boniface, 
probably  after  being  translated  into  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  one  of  which  is  an  exhortation  to  chastity  and  purity  of 

*  Ep.  14. 

|  Non  quasi  insultaudo  vel  irritando  eos,  sed  placide  ac  magna  objicere 
moderatione  debus.  X  Ep.  19. 

§  Et  quia  dicta  ejus,  qui  me  in  hoc  iter  direxit,  maxime  semper  in 
prsesentia  cupiam  habere. 

11  Quia  librum  prophetarum  talem,  qualem  desidero,  acquirere  non 
possum,  et  caligantibus  oculis  minutas  ac  connexas  litteras  discere  non 
possum. 
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morals,  as  necessary  in  order  to  a  worthy  participation  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper.  “  We  address  you,”  said  he,  “  not 
as  the  messengers  of  one,  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
whom  you  can  purchase  exemption  with  money  *  but  of  one 
to  whom  you  are  bound  by  the  blood  he  shed  for  you.  My 
beloved,  we  are  men  covered  with  the  defilement  of  sin,  and 
yet  we  would  not  suffer  our  limbs  to  be  touched  by  the  de¬ 
filed  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
willingly  took  upon  his  own  body  the  defilement  of  our  sins. 
Behold,  brethren,  our  king,  who  has  condescended  to  make  us 
his  messengers,  comes  directly  after  us  ;  let  us  prepare  for  him 
a  pure  mansion,  if  we  desire  him  to  dwell  in  our  bodies.”  In 
the  other  sermon  he  replies  to  the  objection,  why  have  the 
messengers  of  salvation  come  so  late  after  so  many  have 
already  been  ruined?  in  the  following  language: — “You 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  late  coming  of  the  phy¬ 
sician,  if  now,  when  he  is  come  to  attend  you,  you  are  eagerly 
bent  on  making  the  right  use  of  the  remedies  he  prescribes.” 
Instead  of  minutely  inquiring  why  the  remedy  came  so 
late,  they  should  rather  hasten  to  apply  it,  now  that  they 
had  it. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Boniface  in  founding  the  new  church 
shows  also  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  people  by  Christianity.  The  same  thing  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  his  founding  monasteries,  especially  in  the  central 
spots  of  the  tribes  whence  proceeded  the  culture  of  the  people 
as  well  as  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilderness ;  and  into  which  he 
introduced  monks  j-  and  nuns  from  England,  who  brought 
with  them  various  arts  and  sciences,  J  and  books  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  youth, §  and  who  furnished  missionaries  for  the 
people.  )|  It  is  apparent  also  from  his  ordinances,  which 

Doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  Compositiones  customary  among  the 
German  tribes.  Out  of  accommodation  to  this  custom,  against  which 
Boniface  seems  here  to  be  guarding  himself,  grew  the  indulgences. 

t  The  monks  magistri  infantium,  ep.  79. 

t  ^  iHibald  says  (s.  23),  E  Britanniae  partibus  servorum  Dei  plunma 
eld  eura  tam  lectorum  quam  etiani  scriptorum  (who  busied  themselves  in 
the  copying  of  books),  uliorunique  artium  eruditorum  virorum  congre^a- 
tionis  convenerat  multi  tudo. 

§  He  also  procured  books  from  Rome.  See  ep.  69.  ep.  54. 

||  Boniface  went  a  long  distance  to  meet  such  new  comers.  See  ep.  SO. 
They  wrote  to  England  about  their  labours  among  the  heathen  :  “  Deus 
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directed  that  no  man  or  woman  should  stand  in  the  relation  of 
godfather  or  godmother  unless  he  or  she  knew  by  heart  tne 
creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  that  no  person  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  priest  who  could  not  repeat  the  form  of  renunciation 
at  baptism,  and  the  confession  of  sins  in  the  language  of  the 
country.* 

Boniface  met  with  various  opponents  in  his  field  of  labour. 
Concerning  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  can  get  but  little 
certain  knowledge  from  his  by  no  means  unprejudiced  and  im¬ 
partial  reports.  Some  of  them  were  free-minded  British  and 
Irish  clergy,  particularly  such  as  would  not  submit  to  the 
Roman  laws  touching  the  celibacy  of  priests,' f  but  whose  mar¬ 
ried  life  appeared  to  Boniface,  looking  at  the  matter  from  his 
own  point  of  view',  an  unlawful  connection.  Others  were  rude 
and  ignorant  men,  whose  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  their  pro¬ 
fession,  who  freely  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  chase  and  in 
warlike  expeditions,  made  traffic  of  their  priestly  functions,  and 
spread  among  the  untutored  people  false  notions  of  Christianity 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality .J 
Others  again  were  ecclesiastics  or  monks,  who,  for  some  rea¬ 
sons  or  other,  whether  right  or  wrong,  struggled  against  the 
authority  of  Boniface,  while  the  veneration  inspired  by  their 
lives  of  rigid  austerity  had  secured  for  them  a  strong  interest 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Certainly  the  schisms  occa¬ 
sioned  by  such  ecclesiastics,  even  though  they  belonged  them¬ 
selves  to  the  better  class,  could  not  but  hinder  the  prosperous 
growth  of  the  church  among  so  rude  a  people.  §  These  per- 

per  misericordiam  suam  sufficientiam  operis  nostri  bonam  perficit,  licet 
valde  sit  periculosum  ac  laboriosum  pacne  in  omni  re,  in  fame  et  siti,  in 
algore  et  incursione  paganomm  inter  se  degere.” 

*  See  f.  142  in  epp.  ed.  Wiirdtwein. 

f  As  it  is  ordered  by  an  Irish  synod,  a.d.  450,  can.  0,  that  the  wives 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  from  the  ostarius  to  the  priest,  should  never  go  about 
otherwise  than  veiled — see  Wilkins's  Concil.  Angl.  T.  I.  p.  2;^  so  it  is 
evident  from  this,  that  the  marriage  of  these  ecclesiastics  was  considered 
regular. 

t  There  were  those  who,  in  consequence  of  their  scanty  knowledge, 
and  to  please  the  rude  multitude,  mixed  up  pagan  customs  with  Christian, 
and  even  sacrificed  to  idols.  According  to  Boniface’s  report  to  pope 
Zacharias:  “Qui  tauros,  hircos,  diis  paganomm  immolabant.” 

§  Boniface  says,  ep.  12  :  Quidam  abstinentes  a  cibis,  quos  Deus  ad 
percipiendum  creavit.  Quidam  melle  et  lacte  proprie  pascentes  se, 
panem  et  cacteros  abjiciunt  cibos.  He  seems  to  describe  these  as  false 
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sons,  too,  may  have  had  their  influence  at  the  court  of  the 
warlike  Charles  Martel,  with  whose  interests  and  inclinations 
many  tilings  which  they  aimed  at  and  advocated  perhaps 
more  fully  coincided  than  the  strict  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
Boniface.  At  any  rate  the  latter  could  not  succeed,  as  long 
as  Charles  Martel  lived,  in  making  good  his  authority  as  papal 
legate  against  these  antagonists.  "But  as  he  had  sworn  to 
withdraw  fellowship  from  all  ecclesiastics  who  opposed  the 
Roman  church-system,  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed,  when  he 
visited  the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  to  find  that  he  could  not 
avoid  having  some  fellowship  with  the  persons  above  described, 
while  yet  he  could  not  neglect  the  oath  without  prejudice  to 
his  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
by  reflecting  that  he  satisfied  his  oath  if  he  shunned  all  volun¬ 
tary  connection  and  all  church-communion  with  those  persons. 
In  this  opinion,  he  was  confirmed  by  his  prudent  friend,  bishop 
Daniel,  to  whom  he  confessed  his  scruples ;  for  that  prelate 
advised  him  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  them  with  a  wise  dissi¬ 
mulation  subservient  to  higher  ends.*  Boniface  could  not 
feel  perfectly  at  rest  on  this  subject  until  he  had  also  made 
known  his  scruples  to  the  pope,  who  placed  him  under  his 
oath,  and  had  received  from  him  an  authentic  interpretation  of 
its  import.  The  pope  wrote  back  to  him,  that  the  clergy  who 
lowered  the  dignity  of  their  office  by  a  disreputable  life,  he 
should  endeavour  to  set  right ;  but  if  they  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  corrected,  he  still  ought  not  to  avoid  their 

teachers  ;  and  from  this  account  we  might  be  led  to  surmise  that  there 
was  some  connection  of  these  mortifications  with  theoretical  errors,  and 
we  might  be  reminded  particularly  of  Gnostic  errors.  But  had  Gregory 
been  knowing  to  anything  of  this  kind,  he  who  was  so  ready  to  detect 
dangerous  heresies  in  the  slightest  deviations  from  the  prevailing  notions, 
would  certainly  have  stated  the  matter  more  distinctly.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  people,  without  following  any  erroneous  tendency  in 
doctrine,  simply  lived  in  habits  of  unusually  rigid  abstinence.  Ascetic 
severity  under  other  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  appeared  to  Boni¬ 
face  a  praiseworthy  thing;  but  he  judged  otherwise  in  the  case  of  these 
people,  because  they  availed  themselves  of  the  consequence  they  thus  ac¬ 
quired  to  render  themselves  independent  of  him,  and  to  resist  his  ordi¬ 
nances. 

*  The  principle  of  the  officiosum  mendacium,  quod  utilis  simulatio 
assumeuda  sit  in  tempore,  which  he  defended,  as  others  had  done  before 
him,  by  the  examples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  ep.  13. 
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company,  nor  to  refuse  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them  ;  for  it 
was  often  the  ease,  that  men  could  be  more  easily  led  into  the 
right  way  by  friendly  intercourse  and  the  familiar  society  of 
the  table,  than  by  harsher  measures.* 

Having,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  founded  the 
Christian  church  among  a  hundred  thousand  Germans,  and 
erected  church-edifices  and  monasteries  in  the  midst  of  what 
was  before  a  wilderness,  Boniface,  in  738,  repaired  for  the 
third  time  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  the 
new  pope  Gregory  III.,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  new  com¬ 
mission  with  ample  powers.  This  pope  empowered  him  also, 
as  his  legate,  to  visit  the  Bavarian  church, |  which  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  permanent  organization,  and  was  going  to 
decay,  and  moreover  stood  open  to  the  British  and  Irish  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  were  regarded  at  Borne  with  jealousy.  lie 
was  invited  there  also  by  the  Bavarian  duke  Odilo.  On  his 
return  from  Borne,  therefore,  in  739,  lie  paid  a  visit  to  Bavaria, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  founded,  under  the  papal 
authority,  the  four  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Begensburg,  Freis- 
ingen,  and  Passau. 

Soon  after  he  had  resumed  his  former  field  of  labour,  a  poli¬ 
tical  change  took  place,  which  was  favourable  to  his  objects, 
in  the  death  of  .Charles  Martel,  in  the  year  741.  Martel, 
although  he  had  received  Boniface  as  a  papal  legate,  and  on 
the  whole  favoured  his  mission,  yet  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  him  such  decided  preponderance  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  crush  all  the  opponents  to  his  measures,  and 
to  the  Homan  supremacy  ;  and  as  the  rough  warrior  encou¬ 
raged  the  clergy  to  take  a  part  in  his  warlike  enterprises,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  sequester,  at  will,  the  property  of  churches 
and  convents,!  he  himself  often  came  into  conflict  with  Boni¬ 
face,  and  his  interests  in  respect  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  foun¬ 
dations.  Far  greater  was  the  influence  acquired  by  Boniface 
over  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Carloman,  and  Pipin.  In  the 
former  of  these,  the  religious  bent  was  so  strong,  that  he  once 
*  Ep.  24.  Plerumque  enim  contingit,  lit  quos  correctio  discipline 
tardos  facit  ad  percipiendam  veritatis  normam,  conviviorum  sedulitas  et 
admonitio  discipline  ad  viam  perducat  justitise. 

f  Yet  the  missionaries  in  the  present  case  may  have  shown  themselves 
more  inclined  to  subject  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  ltomisk  church, 
as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Virgilius. 

J  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ord.  Benedict.  T.  II.  f.  114. 
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thought  of  relinquishing  the  sovereign  power  for  the  monastic 
life.  The  other  understood  far  better  than  his  predecessor  how 
to  enter  into  the  plans  of  Boniface  for  the  Christian  culture  of 
the  German  people.  He  was  also  inclined  to  form  a  stricter 
alliance  with  the  papacy,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his 
own  political  interests.  In  particular,  it  was  now  in  the  power 
of  Boniface  to  carry  out  two  important  objects  calculated  to 
secure  the  better  organization  of  the  new  church.  One  was 
the  foundation,  of  several  bishoprics .  the  other  the  arrange¬ 
ment  oj  the  synodal  system.  He  founded,  in  742,  under  the 
papal  authority,  three  bishoprics  for  the  new  church,  at 
Wursburg,  at  Erfurt,*  and  at  Burburg,  not  far  from  Fritzlar. 
By  the  introduction  of  regular  provincial  synods,  the  means 
iveie  to  be  provided  for  maintaining  an  oversight  over  the  en¬ 
tire  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  and  for  a 
form  of  legislation  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  church.  In 
the  Frankish  church  itself  these  regular  synods  had  fallen  into 
utter  desuetude.  No  such  meeting  had  been  held  for  a  period 
of  eighty  years ;  and  Carloman  himself  called  upon  Boniface 
to  appoint  one,  and  to  take  preventive  measures  against  the 
lamentable  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
church  affairs. f  At  these  synods  Boniface,  who  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  pope,  enjoyed  the  first  seat ;  and  his  influence  was 
thus  extended  over  the  whole  Frankish  church,  which  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  new  regulations.  At  the  same  time  pope 
Zacharias  had  expressly  clothed  him  with  full  powers  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  I  rankish  church  a  thorough  reform,  in  his 
name.  }  He  held,  in  all,  five  such  synods.  At  these  synods  he 

.  *  ^n.  reference  to  this,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  no  later 
indications  are  to  be  found  of  any  such  bishopric ;  whether  it  was  that 
for  special  reasons,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  this  arrangement 
was  soon  altered,  or  whether  a  false  reading  has  here  crept  in.  ° 

t  See  ep.  51.  Carolomannus  me  accersitum  ad  se  rogavit,  ut  in  parte 
legm  Fiancorum,  qua  in  suaest  potestate,  synoduin  facerem  con^regari 
et  promisit,  se  de  ecclesiastica  religione,  qusc  jam  longo  tempore  id  est 
non  minus  quam  per  sexaginta  vel  septuaginta  annos  calcata  et  dissipata 
fmt,  nhquid  corrigere  et  emendare  velle. 

+  ,The  words  ot’  P°Pe  Zacharias,  ep.  60,  are :  “  Nos  omnia,  qua  tibi 
largitus  est  decessor  noster,  non  minuimus,  sed  augemus.  Nam  non 
solum  Bojoariam,  sed  etiam  oninem  Galliarum  provinciam  nostra  vice 
pei  pradicationem  tibi  injungimus,  ut  qua  repereris  contra  christianam 
religionem  vel  canonum  instituta  ibidem  detineri,  ad  normam  rectitudi- 
nis  studeas  reformare.” 
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caused  laws  to  be  passed,  whereby  the  clergy  were  bound  to  a 
mode  ot  life  better  corresponding  to  their  profession,  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  any  part  in  war  or  in  the  chase  on  pain  of  being- 
deposed  from  office ;  laws  to  secure  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  instruction,  and  to  suppress  the  superstitious  customs 
which  had  sprung  out  of  paganism,  or  which  at  least  were 
grounded  in  pagan  notions  transferred  to  the  objects  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,*  such  as  soothsaying,  pretended  witchcraft,  amulets, 
even  though  passages  of  Scripture  were  employed  for  that 
purpose. t  At  some  of  these  synods,  from  the  year  744 
onward,  several  persons  were  tried  as  teachers  of  false  doc¬ 
trines,  belonging,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  number  of 
those  of  whom  Boniface  had  already  complained,  but  whom, 
in  the  times  of  Charles  Martel,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
put  down. 

One  of  these  persons,  Adelbert,  was  a  Frank  of  mean 
descent,  probably  belonging  to  that  class  whom  Boniface  had 
some  time  before  described  as  persons  who,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  lives,  acquired  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
and  then  used  their  influence  against  himself.  Adelbert  was 
honoured  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and  a  worker  of  miracles.^ 

*  *!osdas  nnmolatitias,  qtias  stulti  homines  juxta  ecclesias  ritu 
pagano  faciuut,  sub  nomine  sanctorum  martyrum  vel  confessorum.  The 
German  synod  of  the  year  742.  See  p.  233. 

f  Si  quis  clericus  auguria  vel  divinationes,  ant  somnia  sive  sortes  seu 
phj  lactei  ia  id  est  scripturas  observaverit,  p.2G9.  Neither  was  the  chrism 
to  be  used  as  a  remedy  for  diseases,  p.  2G7. 

j  The  priest  of  Mayence,  whose  brief  report  of  the  life  of  Boniface 
has  been  published  by7  the  Bollandists,  at  the  V.  of  June,  relates,  that  he 
hired  people  with  money  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  affected  by 
various  bodily  ailments,  and  then  to  pretend  being  cured  by" his  prayers. 
See  Pertz,  r.  II.  f.  354.  But  this,  being  the  testimony  of  a  passionate 
opponent,  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  When  a  man  came  once  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  false  teacher,  nothing  remained  but  to  declare  the  miracles 
supposed  to  be  wrought  by  him  to  be  either  works  of  sorcery,  performed 
by  the  aid  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  a  deception.  For  the  rest,  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  in  the  Frankish  church,  for  fanatics  or  impostors,  who 
contrived  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  sanctity,  to  draw  around  them,  as 
men  who  could  work  miracles,  a  crowd  of  followers.  Thus  Gregory  of 
Tours  (1.  IX.  c.  vi.)  relates  the  instance  of  a  certain  Desiderius,  who 
v  ent  about  in  a  cowl  and  a  shirt  of  goat’s  hair,  pretending  to  lead  a  strictly 
abstemious  life,  and  to  enjoy  special  interviews  with  the  apostles  Peter 
and  1  aul ;  and  numerous  bodies  of  the  country  people  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by7  him — many  sick  were  brought  to  him  to  be  healed. 


He  found  ignorant  bishops  who  were  willing  to  give  him 
episcopal  ordination.*  It  would  seem  that  Adelbert,  with 


many  fanatical  extravagances,  and  with  many  qualities  also 
betokening  a  purer  and  freer  gospel-spirit,  was  opposed  to  the 


Boniface  reports  of  him,f  that  he  carried  his  pride  to  such  ex¬ 
travagant  length,  as  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  apostles. 
Hence,  while  he  thought  apostles  and  martyrs  not  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  having  churches  dedicated  to  them,  he  yet 
had  the  folly  to  dedicate  oratories  to  his  own  name.  But  if 
his  claiming  to  be  of  equal  dignity  with  the  Apostles  was  the 
reason  wrhy  Adelbert  thought  churches  ought  not  to  be  erected 
in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  he  might  then  say  that  churches 
could  as  properly  be  consecrated  to  his  own  name  as  to  the 
names  of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 


a  false  construction  of  Adelbert’ s  assertions.  Adelbert  pro¬ 
bably  said  churches  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  name  of 
any  man, \  therefore  not  to  the  name  of  an  apostle ;  and  in 

In  the  case  of  those  who  were  lame,  he  caused  their  limbs  to  be  stretched 
with  great  violence — an  experiment  which  turned  out  sometimes  fortu¬ 
nately,  sometimes  unfortunately.  Ut  quos  virtutis  divinsc  largitione 
dirigere  (make  their  limbs  straight  again)  non  poterat,  quasi  per  indus- 
triam  (by  the  aid  of  human  art)  restauraret.  Denique  apprehendebant 
pneri  ejus  manus  hominum,  alii  vero  pedes,  tractosque  diversas  in  partes, 
ita  ut  nervi  putarentur  abrumpi,  cum  non  sanarentur,  dimittebantur 
exanimes.  In  another  place  (1.  X.  c.  25)  Gregory  relates  the  instance 
of  a  man  who,  at  first  doubtless  in  an  attack  of  insanity,  had  given  him¬ 
self  out  as  Christ,  and  a  woman  whom  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  people  flocked  to  him,  and  brought  their  sick,  who 
were  to  be  healed  by  his  touch.  At  the  same  time  he  set  himself  up  as 
a  prophet.  More  than  three  thousand  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  him,  and  among  these  there  were  some  priests.  Gregory  says,  that 


in  France  many  such  had  appeared,  who,  after  a  few  women  had  joined 


them,  whom  they  extolled  as  saints,  found  believers  among  the  people. 

*  Boniface  says  that,  contrary  to  the  church  laws,  he  had  received 
ordination  without  a  specific  diocese,  an  ordinatio  absoluta.  This  was 
undoubtedly  contrary  to  the  church  laws;  but  in  the  case  of  missionaries 
it  could  not  be  otherwise:  and  in  fact  it  was  the  same  with  Boniface 
himself.  Probably  Adelbert  wanted  to  labour  as  a  missionary  ;  like  so 
many  even  ignorant  and  fanatical  persons,  who  believed  they  felt  this 


call. 


f  Ep.  62. 


I  As  is  intimated  by  the  words  “  dedignabatur  consecrare.’' 
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this  case  lie  might  certainly  be  accused  of  self-contradiction, 
if  he  permitted  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his  own  name. 
Yet  even  a  fanatic  would  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  so  gross  a 
contradiction  as  this.  Probably  the  truth  was  that  Boniface 
represented  the  conduct  of  Adelbert  in  the  false  light  which 
grew  out  of  his  own  inferences  from  his  doctrines.  And  this 
view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  Adelbert  was 
a  severe  censurer  of  the  zeal,  manifested  by  so  many  in  those 
times,  to  visit  the  “  threshold  of  the  Apostles”  (the  limina 
Apostolorum)  instead  of  seeking  help  from  the  omnipresent 
God,  or  from  Christ  alone.  The  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of 
the  pilgrims,  which,  as  Boniface  himself  is  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  resulted  from  these  visits  to  Home,  would  be  an 
additional  reason  for  the  opposition  shown  to  them.*  Adelbert 
procured  crosses  to  be  erected  in  the  fields  where  the  people 
might  assemble,  lie  built  small  oratories  in  the  same  places 
and  near  fountains  of  water.  Hence  the  accusation  of  Boni¬ 
face,  that  he  had  allowed  these  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his 
own  name,  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference,  founded 
perhaps  upon  the  fact,  that  the  people  were  wont  to  name 
these  oratories  after  Adelbert.  Large  numbers  of  the  people 
might  be  induced  to  forsake  the  public  churches  and  the  other 
bishops  and  to  assemble  in  these  places,  saying,  we  shall  be 
helped  by  the  merits  of  the  holy  Adelbert ;  perhaps  Adel- 
bert’s  followers  paid  him  the  excessive  veneration  usually 
bestowed  on  other  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of  saints. 
One  mode  of  expressing  this  excessive  veneration,  which  in  these 
times  was  by  no  means  singular,  may  have  been  that  alleged 
by  Boniface  (if  his  report  can  be  relied  on),  namely,  that 
Adelbert  s  followers  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  as 
relics  hair  and  nails  taken  from  his  person  (from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  he  sought  any  such 
honour,  though  it  might  be  true  that  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid 
it),  and  hence  proceeded  to  form  a  party.  When  people  came 

*  Boniface  endeavoured  to  have  a  law  enacted  in  England  by  a  synod 
and  by  the  kings,  whereby  pilgrimages  to  Home,  which  so  frequently 
led  to  corruption  of  morals,  should  be  forbidden  to  married  women 
and  the  nuns,  quia  magma  ex  parte  pereunt,  paucis  remanentibus  integris. 
Perpaucae  enim  sunt  civitates  in  Longobardia  vel  in  Francia  aut  in 
Gallia,  in  qua  non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix  generis  Anglorum,  see  ep.  73 
to  Cutlibert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ed.  Wurdtwein,  p.  201. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  PRAYER  BY  ADELBERT. 


to  him  to  confess  their  sins,  he  is  said  to  have  told  them  lie 
knew  all  their  sins,  for  to  him  every  secret  thing  was  open. 
They  needed  not  confess  to  him,  but  might  consider  all  their  sins 
forgiven,  and  return  in  comfort  and  peace  to  their  homes. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Adelbert  may  have  been  misled 
by  a  fanatical  self-exaltation  actually  to  make  use  of  some  such 
language  ;  but  the  assertions  of  Boniface,  a  man  so  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  heresies,  and  so  inclined  to  paint  every  heretic 
in  the  blackest  colours,  may  well  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Perhaps  Adelbert  was  merely  opposed  to  the  church-system  of 
confession  and  penance ;  perhaps  he  told  people  they  needed 
only  confess  their  sins  to  God,  and,  confiding  in  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  obtained  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  they  might 
go  away  comforted.  There  is  still  extant  the  fragment  of  a 
prayer  by  him,* * * §  in  which  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  of  the  fa¬ 
natical  self-exaltation  here  ascribed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  breathes  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility.  “  Lord, 
Almighty  God,  Father  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  thou  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  thou  who  sittest 
above  the  seventh  heaven,  above  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
thou  supreme  Love,  thou  Fountain  of  joy,  I  invoke  thee,  and 
invite  thee  to  me  the  poorest  of  thy  creatures,  since  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  say,  whatever  ye  ask  of  my  Father  in  my  name, 
that  will  I  do.  I  beg  of  thee,  therefore,  to  bestow  upon  me 
thyself.”  f  In  another  passage,  however,  cited  from  this 
prayer,  follows  something  which  does  not  so  well  accord  with 
the  pure  Christian  spirit  expressed  in  the  first  words ;  but 
which,  however,  in  a  dark,  fanatical  mysticism,  might  perhaps 
be  reconciled  with  them,  namely,  the  invocation  of  angels, 
many  names  of  whom  are  cited  which  do  not  elsewhere  occur.f 
In  the  acts  of  the  Roman  council  mention  is  made  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  letter  of  Christ,  §  which  in  Jerusalem  has  fallen  from 

*  In  the  transactions  of  the  Roman  council,  which  was  held  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  Boniface.  Bonifac.  ep.  174. 

t  According  to  another  reading  ‘‘To  thee  I  direct  my  prayer.” 

+  At  the  council  these  unknown  names  of  angels  were  declared  to  be 
the  names  of  evil  spirits,  which  Adelbert  invoked  to  his  assistance,  and 
this  was  brought  against  him  as  a  specific  charge. 

§  There  were  at  the  present  time  many  pieces  of  forgery  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  in  circulation.  In  a  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Charles,  a.d.  789, 
it  is  said  :  Pseudographim  et  dubise  narrationes  vel  qure  omnino  contra 
fidem  catholicam  sunt,  ut  epistola  pessima  et  falsissima,  quam  transacto 
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heaven,  and  which  Adelbert  took  pains  to  circulate.  The 
superscription  of  this  letter  was  couched  in  a  singular  style,  and 
the  Roman  church  was  recognized  in  it  as  the  one  in  which 
were  deposited  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  this 
it  would  seem  evident  that  the  mysticism  of  Adelbert  could 
not  be  considered  as  opposed,  at  least  in  a  consistent  manner, 
to  the  hierarchical  system,  as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  it 
would  be,  on  various  grounds  of  evidence.  According  to  the 
statements  of  Boniface,  he  drew  notice  also  by  exhibiting  cer¬ 
tain  relics,  to  which  he  ascribed  great  miraculous  power,  and 
which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been  brought  to  him  from  the 
farthest  boundaries  of  the  world  by  an  angel  in  human  form.* 
Yet  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  Boniface  says  it  was 
in  his  younger  days  f  he  came  forward  with  such  pretensions. 
From  this  we  might  infer  that  he  had  not  always  maintained 
the  same  opinions  and  professions ;  and  if  such  were  the  case, 
the  contradictions  so  apparent  in  the  tenets  ascribed  to  him 
are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  the  mingling 
together  of  opposite  elements  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  from 
confounding  together  the  reports  of  two  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  his  religious  development,  the  earlier  and  the 
later.  We  might  suppose  that  the  element  of  mysticism  in 
him  had,  at  the  outset,  been  covered  up  under  a  religious  ten¬ 
dency  bordering  on  sensuous  fanaticism,  and  more  closely 
attaching  itself  to  the  forms  of  the  church,  and  that  gradually 
he  stripped  away  these  sensuous  forms  one  after  the  other. 
Yet  owing  to  the  vague  and  untrustworthy  character  of  all  our 
present  sources  of  information,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  on 
the  subject.  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  Adelbert  must 
have  found  no  inconsiderable  support  even  from  those  who 
could  not  be  classed  with  the  ignorant  multitude ;  for,  while 
living,  he  experienced  an  honour  which  the  most  attached 
disciples  are  wont  to  bestow  on  a  venerated  master  only  after 
his  death.  His  life  was  written  before  its  close,  and  in  tins 
document  he  is  styled  the  holy  and  blessed  servant  of  God 

armo  dicebant  aliqui  errantes  et  in  errorem  alios  mi  Rentes,  quod  de  ccelo 
cecidisset,  nec  credantur  nec  legantur ;  sed  comburantur.  Mansi.  Concil. 
T.  XIII.  p.  174,  appendix. 

*  By  such  pretences,  the  people  were  often  deceived  in  these  times, 
see  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  IX.  c.  VI. 

t  In  prim  leva  rotate. 

VOL.  V. 
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boniface’s  conduct  to  adelbert. 


(sanctus  et  beatus  Dei  famulus).*  But  then,  if  lie  had  many 
disciples,  a  great  deal  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  mis¬ 
takes  or  to  the  exaggeration  of  his  followers,  may  have  been 
incorrectly  charged  to  his  own  account. 

When  Boniface  had  compelled  Adelbert  to  cease  from 
preaching, — perhaps  before  his  report  to  the  pope, — and 
when,  by  the  authority  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  had 
effected  his  arrest,  Adelbert.’s  numerous  followers  complained 
that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  holy  apostle,  their  inter¬ 
cessor  and  miracle-worker.  The  reputed  worker  of  miracles 
stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude  than  Boniface, 
whose  zeal  was  tempered  with  Christian  prudence,  whose  re¬ 
ligion  was  marked  by  coolness  of  understanding  rather  than 
by  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to 
be  considered  a  worker  of  miracles.  This  was  one  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  him  from  other  laborious  and  successful 
missionaries  of  the  same  age.  Not  even  his  own  disciples 
have  been  able  to  record  a  single  miracle  wrought  by  him.f 

*  The  introduction  only  of  this  biography  is  known  to  us  through  the 
citations  in  the  acts  of  the  Roman  council.  It  is  here  said  that  from  his 
birth  he  was  filled  with  the  grace  of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  account  of 
John  the  baptist’s  nativity.  True,  this  expression  was  declared  at  the 
Roman  council  blasphemous ;  but  many  similar  ones  may  be  pointed  out 
in  the  Actis  sanctorum,  belonging  to  this  age. 

f  The  priest  of  St.  Martin’s  church  in  Utrecht,  who  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  drew  up  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Boniface  (published  by  the 
Bollandists,  at  the  fifth  of  June),  was  obliged  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  reproach  of  not  having  cited  any  miracles  wrought  by  him.  What 
he  says  on  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  expression  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sense  of  truth  which  is  to  be  found  extending  through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Everything,  says  he,  depends  on  the  agency  of  God,  -which 
operates  on  man’s  inmost  being,  produces  miracles  from  within  outwards, 
and  by  means  of  miracles  quickens  the  inward  susceptibility  to  truth, 
intus,  qui  moderabatur  quique  idololatras  et  incredulos  trahebat  ad  fidem. 
'The  same  Spirit  distributed  his  gifts  in  manifold  ways.  Uni  dabat 
fidem  ut  Petro,  alteri  facundiam  prtedicationis  ut  Paulo,  and  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  the  same  Spirit,  Boniface  had  shown  himself.  Faciebat  autem 
signa  ct  prodigia  magna  in  populo,  utpote  qui  all  cegrotis  mentibus  inorbos 
invisibiles  propellebat.  After  having  prosecuted  this  thought  still  further, 
he  adds,  Quod  si  ad  solam  corporum  salutem  attenditis  et  eos  angelis 
mquiparatis,  qui  membrorum  debilitates  jejuniis  et  orationibus  integritati 
restituuut,  magnum  quidem  est  quod  dicitis,  sed  hoc  sanctis  quodammodo 
et  medicis  commune  esse  crebris  remcdiorum  manifestatur  even ti bus. 
Sed  et  quemlibet  in  his  talibus  miraculis  sublimem  oportet  magna  seipsum 
circumspectione  munire,  ut  nec  jactantia  emergat  nec  appetitus  laudis 
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.The  second  of  these  antagonists  of  Boniface,  Clement,  an 
Irishman,  was  a  person  of  an  entirely  different  bent  of  mind. 
Ilie  theological  training  which  he  received  in  Ireland  ren¬ 
dered  him,  no  doubt,  Boniface’s  superior  in  largeness  of  under¬ 
standing  and  in  Christian  knowledge,  while  it  raised  him 
above  all  the  fanatical  extravagances  which  we  observed 
m  Adelbert.  IVe  recognize  in  him  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
earliest  reactions  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  still  holding 
fast  to  the  primitive  truth,  against  the  hierarchical  spirit  or 
the  principle  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy,  which  cha¬ 
racterized  the  middle  ages.  lie  would  allow  to  the  writings 
of  the  older  fathers,*  and  to  the  canons  of  councils,  no  authority 
binding  on  faith ;  and  from  this  it  may  with  probability  be 
inferred,  that  he  conceded  such  authority  to  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  alone,  acknowledging  them  as  the  only  fountain  and 
directory  of  Christian  faith.  The  application  of  this  principle 
would  lead  him,  of  course,  to  many  important  deviations  from 
the  reigning  doctrines  of  the  church ;  though  we  have  no 
exact  information  as  to  what  these  deviations  were.  Boniface 
charges  him  with  maintaining,  that  he  could  continue  to  be  a 
Christian  bishop  though  the  fatiier  of  two  sons  by  adultery. 
It  is  piobable  that  Boniface  in  this  case  allowed  himself  a 
little  prevarication  ;  and  because  the  marriage  of  a  bishop 
considered  from  his  own  point  of  view,  was  an  irregularity* 
chose  to  disparage  it  under  the  name  of  an  unlawful  con¬ 
nection.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Clement  defended 
the  legality  of  marriage  in  a  bishop,  on  such  grounds  as  he 
round  stated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Boniface,  again,  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  bringing  back  Judaism,  because  he  declared  it 
lawful  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother.  But  the 
point  charged,  that  he  considered  the  Mosaic  law  still  obli¬ 
gatory  on  Christians,  would  lie  against  him  only  in  case  he 
declared  a  Christian  bound ,  according  to  Dent,  xxv.,  to  marry 
the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  when  the  latter  left  no  pos¬ 
terity  ;  and  m  that  case,  he  must  have  declared  all  other 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  forbidden. 


surripiat,  ne  forte  quum  alios  codperante  sibi  virtute 
vitio  vulneratus  intereat. 


sauaverit,  ipse  suo 


Boniface  names  particularly  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Gregory  the 
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ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  DESCENSUS 


because  all  other  marriage  of  a  brother’s  wife,  this  only 
excepted,  is  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
he  only  pronounced  the  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  whereby  this 
was  placed  among  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship,  an 
arbitrary  one ;  and  adduced  the  above  mentioned  Mosaic 
statute  in  evidence  that  such  an  ordinance  had  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  divine  law,  since  otherwise  Moses  would  not 
have  allowed  of  any  exception.  The  example  of  Ciliau  shows 
how  important  such  disputed  points,  on  questions  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  law,  might  become  to  the  missionaries  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  on  another  kindred  point,  the  Christian 
feelings  of  Boniface  himself  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Although  lie  found  the 
principle  to  prevail  both  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  Frankish 
church,  that  the  so-called  spiritual  kinship  of  godfather  or 
godmother  should  prevent  a  marriage  contract  between  the 
parties,  yet  he  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of  it,  nor  did  it 
seem  to  him  to  have  any  foundation  either  in  Scripture  or 
in  the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  since  baptism  establishes  a 
spiritual  relationship  among  all  Christians.*  Finally,  this 
Clement  taught,  as  Boniface  reports,  that  Christ,  in  descend¬ 
ing  to  Hades,  delivered  the  souls  not  only  of  believers,  but 
also  of  unbelievers  and  idolaters.  This  we  must  understand 
as  follows  :  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  common  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  according  to  which 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  only  the  pious  dead  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  That  is,  he  found  in  this  doctrine,  because 
he  held  only  to  the  Scriptures,  an  intimation,  that  all  those, 
who,  during  their  life  on  earth,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  message  of  the  gospel,  were  after  their  death  taught  by 
Christ  himself  to  know  him  as  the  Saviour,  and  brought  into 
fellowship  with  him.  A  reflecting  missionary  among  the 
heathen,  might  easily  be  led  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  which  taught  that  all  pagans  were  unconditionally  lost  ;f 

'  *  Quia  nullatenus  intelligere  possum,  quare  in  uno  loco  spiritualis 
propinquitas  in  conjunctione  carualis  copula;  tam  grande  peccatum  sit, 
quando  omnes  in  sacro  baptismate  Christi  et  ecclesiae  filii  et  filice,  fratres 
et  sorores  esse  comprobemus.  See  ep.  39,  40  and  41,  f.  88.  etc. 

f  From  1.  VII.  ep.  15  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  see  that  two  ecclesiastics 
at  Constantinople  had  also  come  to  the  conclusion,  Christum  ad  inferos 
descendentem  omnes  qui  illic  confiterentur  eum  salvasse  atque  a  pcenis 
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while  to  the  purely  human  feelings  of  those  to  whom  the 
Christian  doctrine  was  thus  presented,  much  offence  might  be 
given,  many  doubts  awakened  in  their  minds.  But  whoever 
was  led,  by  his  own  careful  examination  of  the  divine  word, 
to  reject  that  doctrine,  would  easily  be  tempted  to  go  further, 
and  to  cast  himself  loose  from  the  views  hitherto  held  con¬ 
cerning  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  Boniface  actually  accuses  Clement  of  teaching  other 
things,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  relative  to  the  divine 
predestination.*  Whether  Clement,  however,  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,!  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Of  course,  neither  the 
peculiar  spiritual  bent  nor  the  doctrines  of  Clement,  were 
suited  to  procure  for  him,  in  this  rude  age,  so  large  a  number 
of  followers  as  flocked  after  the  fanatical  Adelbert.ij: 

Boniface,  in  bringing  his  complaint  against  these  two 
persons  before  pope  Zacharias,  proposed  that,  in  order  to 
render  them  harmless,  they  should  be  confined  for  life.  The 
pope,  ’in  his  reply  to  Boniface’s  report,  a.d.  745,  confirmed 
the  sentence  by  which  they  were  condemned,  but  without 
determining  anything  with  regard  to  their  persons,  except 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  their  spiritual  charges. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  perhaps  the  just  and  humane 
Zacharias  was  led,  by  another  report  from  Germany,  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  these  two 
men ;  for  about  two  years  later,  in  747, §  he  ordered  a  new 
investigation  into  the  cases  of  the  twro  deposed  bishops. |j  And 
should  they  be  convicted  of  having  in  any  respect  departed 
from  the  right  way,  then  if  they  showed  an  inclination  to  be 

debitis  liberasse.  Which  to  Gregory,  judging  from  his  point  of  view,  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  church,  appeared  extremely  erroneous. 

*  Multa  alia  horribilia  de  prcedestinatione  Dei. 

t  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Scotus  Erigena,  in  whom  we  find  similar 
doctrines,  came  from  Ireland. 

+  The  presents  which  Boniface  sent  to  the  deacon  Gemmulus,  to  whom 
he  entrusted  the  management  of  his  cause  with  the  pope  (a  silver  ewer 
and  a  napkin),  might  throw  a  suspicion  upon  him,  were  it  not  the  custom 
of  those  times,  as  is  evident  from  Boniface's  letters,  to  accompany  letters 
sent  horn  a  distance  with  presents.  To  a  pope,  Boniface  sent  as  a  present 
a  napkin,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  feet  (villosa),  and  a  small  sum  of  gold  or 
sdv<ir>  _  §  See  ep.  74. 

II  Together  with  Adelbert  is  here  mentioned  a  certain  Godalsacius,  who 
perhaps  was  associated  with  him. 
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set  right,  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  proceeding  with  them 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  but  should  they  ob¬ 
stinately  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their  innocence,  they  were 
to  be  sent,  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  approved 
ecclesiastics,  to  Home,  in  order  that  their  case  might  be  care¬ 
fully  investigated  by  the  apostolical  see,  and  that  they  might 
then  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  So  important  was 
it  considered  by  the  pope,  to  take  care  that  his  agents  should 
not  proceed  with  injustice  or  harshness  against  two  men,  in 
whom  lie  could  not  possibly  have  any  personal  interest ;  and 
so  far  was  he  from  being  willing  to  sacrifice  them,  by  giving 
the  sanction  of  his  own  supreme  judicial  authority,  to  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  and 
who  ever  remained  so  faithful  an  instrument  in  promoting 
them.  Had  the  interests  of  the  papacy  been  the  chief  thing 
aimed  at  by  the  pope,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  follow 
at  once  the  report  of  Boniface ;  but  as  it  was,  the  powerful 
Boniface  seems  still  to  have  found  means  to  delay  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  pope’s  intentions. 

Respecting  the  fate  of  Clement,  we  have  no  exact  in¬ 
formation  ;  though  it  is  certain,  from  the  character  of  his 
doctrines,  that  he  could  not  expect  any  more  favourable  issue 
of  his  case  to  result  from  the  examination  at  Borne  ;  but 
with  regard  to  Adelbert,  we  know  that  by  the  sentence  of 
Boniface  he  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  that 
after  having  effected  his  escape  from  his  cell,  he  came  to  a 
miserable  end.* 

This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  pope  Zacharias  showed 
that  he  was  not  to  be  governed  at  once  in  his  decisions  by  the 
reports  of  the  credulous  Boniface — a  man  so  ready,  on  some 
misunderstanding  of  his  own,  to  set  down  his  opponents  as 
heretics — but  that  he  was  inclined  to  hear  these  opponents 
speak  for  themselves.  Virgilius,  another  Irish  priest  in 
Bavaria,  got  into  his  first  difficulty  with  Boniface  by  occasion 
of  a  baptism  informally  administered.  Because  the  ignorant 
priest  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  repeating  some  of  the 

*  The  presbyter  of  Mayence  relates  (see  Monumenta,  eel.  Pertz,  II.  355), 
that  he  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  Fulda,  but.  that  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape  with  a  boot  full  of  nuts,  by  which  he  meant  to  sustain 
himself  on  the  way.  But  he  was  fallen  upon,  robbed,  and  murdered  by 
shepherds. 
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words  of  the  Latin  formula,*  Boniface  declared  that  the 
baptism  was  invalid,  and  must  be  repeated.  Virgilius  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  ;  lie  ventured  with  Sidonius,  another  priest, 
to  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  the  latter  decided  against  Boniface. f 
The  same  Virgilius,  who  seems  to  have  stood  in  some  esti¬ 
mation  with  the  duke  Odilo,  afterwards  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  bishoprics  founded  by  Boniface.  The 
latter,  however,  endeavoured  to  exclude  him.  Pie  accused 
Virgil  of  maintaining  the  heretical  opinion,  that  under  the 
earth  existed  another  world  and  other  men — perhaps  a  misap¬ 
prehension  ;  perhaps  the  opinion  that  there  were  antipodes. 
Now  the  pope  himself,  it  is  true,  found  this  opinion  objection¬ 
able  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the  inference,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  follow,  that  the  whole  human  race  did  not  spring 
from  Adam,  that  all  men  were  not  involved  in  the  original 
sin,  that  all  did  not  need  a  Redeemer.  And  on  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  Boniface’s  report  agreed  with  the  truth,  lie  decided 
that  Virgil  should  be  deposed  from  the  priestly  dignity.  lie 
addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  Virgil  and  Sidonius,  and 
assured  Boniface  that  he  believed  him  rather  than  the  two 
former;  but  still  he  summoned  them  both  to  Rome,  where 
their  case  might  be  more  accurately  investigated,  and  a  definitive 
sentence  passed  accordingly.  And  the  result  teaches  that 
Virgil  must  have  succeeded  in  justifying  himself  before  the 
pope,  for  he  became  bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  attained  after¬ 
wards  to  the  honours  of  a  saint. | 

Though,  for  the  rest,  Boniface  constantly  acted  in  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  popes,  and  paid  them  the  utmost  deference, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  what  a 
pope  might  not  like  to  hear,  when  the  duty  of  his  calling 
required  that  he  should  do  so.  lie  fearlessly  censured  pope 
Zacharias  for  permitting  the  Roman  church  to  incur  the 

*  In  nomine  patria  et  filia.  f  See  ep.  62. 

$  See  the  epigram  of  Alcuin  upon  him.  As  Boniface  fell  into  collision 
for  the  most  part  with  educated  Irishmen  who  were  striving  to  be  inde 
pendent  of  him,  so  we  find  among  them  a  certain  Samson,  a  priest,  who 
according  to  Boniface’s  report  (ep.  82),  had  asserted,  that  one  might  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  by  the  imposition  of  the  hand  of  a  bishop,  without 
baptism.  That  he  should  have  asserted  this  in  such  a  way  that  a  priest 
should  have  so  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  episcopal  laying  on 
of  hands,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  and  we  are  here  forced  to  the  conjec¬ 
ture  that  Boniface  had  not  rightly  apprehended  his  opponent’s  meaning. 
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charge  of  simony,  by  demanding  money  for  the  bestowment 
of  the  pall.* * * §  He  complains,  in  a  letter  to  this  pope,  of  the 
bad  example  set  at  Rome  to  the  ignorant  and  rude  people 
from  Germany  ;  of  the  various  superstitious  practices  allowed 
there  on  the  first  of  January ;  of  the  custom  among  the 
women  to  hang  amulets  around  their  arms  and  limbs,  which 
amulets  were  publicly  exposed  for  sale.  How  the  vulgar 
had  it  to  say,  that  such  things  were  done  at  Rome  under  the 
eyes  of  the  pope ;  and  so  his  instructions,  he  said,  were  not  a 
little  hindered  of  their  effect,  j  He  cites  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  Augustin  against  such  practices,— and  urgently 
demands  of  the  pope  a  suppression  of  these  abuses.! 

The  reformation  of  the  church,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Boniface,  required  especially  the  re-establishment  of  a  well- 
devised  church  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  should 
stand  the  pope  as  the  director  of  the  whole.  All  the  bishops 
should  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  metropolitans  as  these 
held  to  the  pope  himself.  As  the  bishops,  when  they  found 
it  impossible  themselves  to  do  away  abuses  in  their  dioceses, 
should  discharge  their  consciences  by  bringing  the  matter 
before  their  proper  superiors,  the  metropolitans,  thus  throwing 
the  responsibility  on  the  latter;  so  the  metropolitans,  or  arch¬ 
bishops,  should  proceed  in  the  same  way  towards  the  pope.§ 
And  an  oversight,  administered  on  this  organical  plan,  over  the 
whole  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in  these  times  of  rudeness, 
where  so  many  things  were  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order, 
have  served  a  very  salutary  purpose  ;  but  the  metropolitan 
constitution  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  relations  of  the 

*  Zacharias  himself  says  (ep.  60,  f.  148)  of  the  letter,  in  which  Boniface 
complains  of  this,  littercc  tuac  nimis  animos  nostros  conturbaverunt.  He 
denies  the  whole  thing.  Perhaps  the  officials  of  the  papal  chancery  had 
acted  without  the  pope’s  knowledge  or  will. 

f  Ep.  51.  Quae  omnia  eo,  quod  ibi  a  carnalibus  et  insipientibus 
videntur,  nobis  hie  et  improperium  et  impedimentum  precdicationis  et 
doctrinm  perficiunt. 

X  The  pope  did  not  deny  that  such  abuses  had  once  more  crept  in  at 
Borne;  but  affirmed,  that  since  he  had  attained  to  the  papal  dignity  they 
had  been  wholly  suppressed. 

§  See  ep.  73  to  the  English  Metropolitan  Cuthbert,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  his  office  thus  far.  Sic  omnes  episcopi 
debent  metropolitano  et  ipse  Bomano  pontilici,  si  quid  de  corrigendis 
populis  apud  eos  impossibile  est,  notum  facere  et  sic  alieni  fient  a  sanguine 
animarum  perditarum. 
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French  empire,  as  it  had  been  to  the  old  Roman  empire,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Frankish  bishops,  so  inclined  to  independence, 
was  not  ready  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  such  form.  Hence 
Boniface  had  on  this  point  many  obstacles  to  encounter.  True, 
when  pope  Zacharias  committed  to  him  the  business  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  order  of  the  Frankish  church,  Boniface  ordained  three 
metropolitans  for  this  church,  and  the  pope  sent  him  the  palls 
for  the  same  ;* * * §  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  carry  this 
arrangement  immediately  into  effect,  j  The  new  German 
church  also  continued  to  subsist  for  a  longer  time  without 
metropolitans.  It  is  true,  in  the  year  732,  pope  Gregory  III. 
appointed  Boniface  archbishop,  and  sent  him  the  pall , J  but 
without  a  determinate  metropolis.  On  the  death  of  Ragin- 
fred,  bishop  of  Cologne,  in  744,  Boniface  proposed  that  the 
bishopric  of  Cologne  should  be  converted  into  a  metropolis, 
and  conferred  on  himself.§  This  was  connected  with  his 
favourite  plan,  to  resume  once  more  the  personal  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders,  which, 
since  the  death  of  Willi brord  in  739,  had  not.  been  so  rigor¬ 
ously  conducted  as  before  ;  for  after  the  death  of  Willibrord, 
he  reckoned  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders  as  belonging 
to  the  sphere  of  labour  assigned  him  as  papal  legate  among 
these  tribes  :  and  in  accordance  with  the  full  powers  conferred 
on  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Car- 


*  See  ep.  59  of  pope  Zacharias. 

f  The  pope  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  Boniface  afterwards  de¬ 
manded  nothing  but  the  pallium,  and  asked  him,  cur  tantcc  rei  facta  sit 
permutntio?  ep.  GO.  At  the  council  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  744,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  in  securing  the  appointment  of  two  metropolitans.  He 
wrote,  at  some  later  time,  to  the  pope,  exculpating  himself  (ep.  86)  de  eo 
autem,  quod  jam  prseterito  tempore  de  archiepiscopis  et  de  palliis  a 
Iiomana  ecclesia  pretendis  juxta  promissa  Francorum  sanctitati  vestraa 
notum  feci,  indulgentiam  apostolicai  sedis  flagito,  quia,  quod  promiserunt, 
tardantes  non  impleverunt  ct  adhuc  differtur  et  ventilatur,  quid  inde 
perficcre  voluerint,  ignoratur,  sed  viea  voluntate  impleta  esset  promissio. 

X  See  ep.  25. 

§  With  the  bishop  of  Cologne  Boniface  early  fell  out.  The  former 
wanted  to  extend  his  diocese  over  a  part  of  the  field  of  labour  assigned  to 
Boniface,  though  he  had  taken  no  pains  whatever  to  diffuse  Christianity 
among  the  pagan  tribes  bordering  on  his  diocese.  Gregory  II.,  who 
decided  against  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  describes  him  as  the  episcopum, 
qui  nunc  usque  desidia  quadam  in  eadem  gente  pra'dicationis  verbum 
disseminare  neglexerat,  et  nunc  sibi  partem  quasi  in  parochiam  defendit. 
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loman,* * * §  he  had  ordained  his  countryman  and  disciple,  the 
priest  Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht.  Bat  from  Cologne,  as  a 
centre,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  extend  his  watch  and  care 
also  over  Friesland. j  The  Frankish  nobles  were  generally 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  the  pope  confirmed  it; 
but  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  inti¬ 
mations  of  Boniface,  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  were  opposed  to 
it*£  These,  as  it  seems,  were  composed  of  such  as  had  all 
along  formed  a  party  against  Boniface.  The  pope  believed 
that  this  opposition  might  be  despised  ;  but  subsequent  events 
showed  that  it  was  of  moment.  In  addition  to  this,  another 
event  happened,  which  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  choice  of  a 
German  metropolis. 

In  tiie  army,  which  in  744  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Thuringians  against  the  Saxons,  was  Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz.  § 
t  ■  .  i!'  was  slain  by  a  Saxon ;  and  Charlemagne  appointed  his 

son,  by  name  Gewillieb,  to  succeed  him  in  the  office.  This 
.  :  '  ;  son,  though  in  other  respects  a  person  of  blameless  manners, 

yet  wanted  both  the  disposition  and  the  education  requisite  for 
a  spiritual  office  ;||  being  passionately  devoted,  as  probably 

*  See  ep.  105. 

f  Boniface  had  himself,  on  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  metropo¬ 
litan  see  at  Cologne,  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  to. him  seemed 
to  recommend  that  city  as  a  proper  place  for  the  purpose, ’as  the  pope 
says  (ep.  70)  :  Civitatem  pertingentem  usque  ad  paganorum  fines  et  in 
partes  Germanicarum  gentium,  ubi  antea  prtcdicasti.  That  not  Mentz, 
as  it  reads  in  the  superscription  of  the  letter,  ed.  Wiirdtwein,  but  Cologne 
is  to  he  understood  which — Pagi  also  remarks — may  be  gathered  not  only 
from  the  circumstances  stated,  but  also  from  what  the  pope  expressly  says 
in  the  same  letter :  De  civitate,  quse  nuper  Agrippina  vocabatur,  nunc 
vero  Colonia  juxta  petitionem  Francorum  per  nostrae  auctoritatis  prae- 
ceptuni  nomini  tuo  Metropolin  confirmavimus. 

+  Quidam  falsi  sacerdotes  et  sehismatici  hoc  impedire  conati  sunt. 

§  We  are  indebted  for  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event  to  that 
presbyter  of  Mentz  to  whose  report  we  have  already  referred  on  a  former 
page.  True,  his  statements  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  are  in  this  case  full 
of  anachronisms  ;  but  in  Mentz,  where  he  wrote,  he  might  easily  obtain 
better  information  on  this  particular  subject,  and  his  account  wears  alto¬ 
gether  the  impress  of  truth. 

||  The  presbyter  of  Mentz  says  of  him  :  Hie  autem  honestis  moribus, 
ut  ferunt,  nisi  tnntum  quod  cum  herodiis  et  canibus  per  semetipsum 
jocabatur.  If  he  is  the  individual  whom  Boniface  describes  in  his  letter  to 
the  pope  (see  ep.  70)  “adulterati  clerici  et  homicidse  filius,  in  adulterio 
natus  et  absque  disciplina  nutritus;”  we  must  remember,  that  from  his 
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his  father  also  had  been,  to  the  sports  of  the  forest.  When 
the  two  armies  again  met  in  the  field,  Gewillieb  challenged 
the  slayer  of  his  father  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  to  revenge  his  father’s  death.  In 
pursuance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  passed  at  his  own  sug¬ 
gestion,  Boniface  was  obliged  to  demand  that  Gewillieb,  who, 
though  a  bishop,  still  bore  the  sword,  should  be  deposed  from 
his  office.  This  was  done  at  a  synod  in  the  year  745,  over 
which  Boniface  himself  presided.  In  this  case,  it  was  the 
less  possible  to  accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  because  the 
transfer  of  the  metropolitan  see  to  Mentz,  would,  according  to 
what  we  have  already  remarked,  be  directly  opposed  to  his 
own  wishes  and  cherished  plans.  Besides,  he  could  not,  at 
the  beginning,  have  possibly  conjectured,  that  the  deposition 
of  Gewillieb  would  be  followed  by  this  result;  since  he  was 
still  negotiating  with  the  pope,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
metropolitan  see  at  Cologne.  Gewillieb,  it  is  true,  repaired 
to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  appeal  before  the  pope, 
and  the  latter  kept  the  investigation  of  the  affair  in  his  own 
hands  ;*  but  the  issue  of  it  must  doubtless  have  led  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  German  synod.  The 
removal  of  Gewillieb,  and  the  vacancy  left  in  the  bishopric  of 
Mentz,  now  enabled  the  party  who  strove  to  hinder  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  to  carry  their 
point ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  the  city  of 
Mentz,  which  had  already  enjoyed  that  honour,  once  more  the 
seat  of  an  archbishopric.  Boniface,  in  communicating  this 
decision  of  the  Frankish  princes  and  nobles  to  the  pope, 
besought  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  might  be 
allowed,  on  account. of  his  great  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  to 
consecrate  some  other  person  than  himself  to  the  office  of 
archbishop.  This  petition  of  Boniface  was  certainly  not 
an  act  of  dissimulation  or  hypocritical  humility,  traits  of 
which  not  the  least  vestige  can  be  detected  in  his  general 
character;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  so  to  understand 
it,  as  if  he  wished  to  devote  his  already  far  advanced,  but  still 
energetic  old  age  to  an  inactive  repose.  Perhaps  his  simple 

own  point  of  view  he  might  thus  describe  a  bishop  living  in  wedlock,  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  war. 

*  lie  says,  in  his  letter  to  Boniface,  Dam  advenerit,  ut  Domino 
placuerit,  fiet. 
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motive  was  to  avoid  the  great  burden  of  outward  business 
which  must  be  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
German  archbishopric,  and  not  to  suffer  his  labours  as  papal 
legate,  from  whose  duties  he  by  no  means  wished  to  be 
released,  to  be  circumscribed  by  being  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  a  distinct  archiepiscopal  see,  and  one  of  such  a 
character  as  seemed  to  promise  him  but  little  freedom  for 
missionary  journeys.  He  wished  to  consecrate  his  last  ener¬ 
gies,  freely  and  exclusively,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pagan 
and  newly  converted  populations  belonging  to  his  field  of 
labour,  to  which  he  also  reckoned  Friesland. 

He  had  already,  some  years  earlier,*  requested  of  Pope 
Zacharias,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  select,  and  ordain  a 
presbyter  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  ;  some  such  person  as, 
after  common  deliberation,  should  appear  to  him,  under  the 
existing-  circumstances,  the  most  suitable  for  the  place  ;  and  he 
referred  to  the  fact,  that  Gregory  III.  had,  in  the  presence  of 
Zacharias  at  Rome,  already  invited  him  to  select  for  himself 
and  consecrate  a  successor ; — whether  it  was,  that  Boniface 
even  now  entertained  the  purpose  just  mentioned  of  committing 
to  or  sharing  with  another  the  administration  of  the  external 
affairs  of  the  church,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  freedom  for 
the  work  of  religious  instruction  ;  or  whether,  remembering 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  among  the  pagans,  he  wished,  with  a  prudent 
regard  to  the  future,  to  have  everything  so  arranged  that  after 
his  death  the  young  church  should  not  go  to  destruction.  But 
the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  did  not  permit  that  a  bishop  should 
nominate  and  ordain  his  successor  during  his  own  life-time,  a 
fact  of  which  Boniface  perhaps  was  not  aware ;  and  the 
question  now  came  up,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
Boniface  to  the  pope,  whether,  considering  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  pope  ought  to  depart  from  the 
accustomed  form,  as  indeed  it  should  seem  that  the  altogether 
new  and  difficult  relations  of  things  must  often  call  for  devia¬ 
tions  of  this  sort.  But  so  thought  not  the  pope,  at  that  time. 
He  replied  to  himf  that  his  request,  being  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  the  church,  could  in  nowise  be  granted.  Even 
were  the  pope  desirous  of  it,  still  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 


*  See  ep.  51. 


t  See  ed.  Wurdtvein,  p.  113. 
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confer  on  him  this  favour  ;  for  as  no  man  knew  whether  lie  or 
his  fellow  stood  nearest  the  grave,  so  it  might  easily  happen 
that  his  destined  successor  might  be  outlived  by  himself.  Ide 
could,  however,  select  some  priest  as  Ins  special  assistant  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  who,  after  having  proved 
himself  in  the  work,  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  exalted 
station.  Let  it  only  be  your  constant  prayer,  said  the  pope, 
that  a  successor  well-pleasing  to  God  may  be  provided  for  you  ; 
and  if  the  priest  whom  you  may  select  should  live,  and  at  the 
close  of  your  own  life  be  found  still  fitted  for  the  office,  you 
may  then  publicly  designate  this  person  as  your  successor,  and 
he  may  come  to  Rome  and  receive  his  ordination.  Even  this, 
he  said,  had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  one. 

When  Boniface  next  presented  his  proposal  to  resign  the 
arc  hi  episcopal  office,  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  encourage  him 
in  his  old  age  to  perseverance  in  his  multiplied  and  manifold 
labours,  conceded  still  more.  He  wrote  him*  that  he  ought  by 
no  means  to  leave  the  episcopal  see  at  Mentz,  but  should  let 
the  word  of  our  Lord  be  fulfilled  in  his  case,  Matth.  xxiv.  13: 
He  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But  if  the 
Lord  gave  him  an  altogether  suitable  person,  qualified  to  watch 
oyer  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate  him  a  bishop  as 
his  own  representative;  and  such  a  person  might  everywhere 
act  as  his  colleague  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Having 
obtained  this  privilege  of  the  pope,  he  now  determined^  to 
prepare  a  retreat  for  his  last  days,  at  his  favourite  foundation, 
the  monastery  of  F  ulda ;  there  to  refresh,  in  some  measure,  his 
enfeebled  body,  now  suffering  under  the  effects  of  his  long 
labours  and  advanced  age.  In  advising  the  pope  of  this  step, 
he  gave  him  to  understand,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  abandon  the  duties  of  his  calling,  but  that  he  meant,  as 
Zacharias  had  exhorted  him,  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end  ;  that 
the  monastery  of  Fulda  was  the  most  convenient  of  all  places 
for  devoting  his  last  energies  to  the  good  of  the  people,  to 
whom  he  had  preached  the  gospel,  “  for  the  four  nations  to 
whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  preached  the  word  of 
Christ,  dwell  in  a  circle  around  this  spot.  To  these  I  would 

*  Ep.  82. 

t  Be  proposed  this  to  the  pope  some  years  later,  in  the  letter  in  which 
he  requested  him  to  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  founding  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  ep.  86. 
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motive  was  to  avoid  the  great  burden  of  outward  business 
which  must  be  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
German  archbishopric,  and  not  to  suffer  his  labours  as  papal 
legate,  from  whose  duties  he  by  no  means  wished  to  be 
released,  to  be  circumscribed  by  being  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  a  distinct  archiepiscopal  see,  and  one  of  such  a 
character  as  seemed  to  promise  him  but  little  freedom  for 
missionary  journeys.  He  wished  to  consecrate  his  last  ener¬ 
gies,  freely  and  exclusively,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pagan 
and  newly  converted  populations  belonging  to  his  field  of 
labour,  to  which  he  also  reckoned  Friesland. 

He  had  already,  some  years  earlier,*  requested  of  Pope 
Zacharias,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  select,  and  ordain  a 
presbyter  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  ;  some  such  person  as, 
after  common  deliberation,  should  appear  to  him,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  the  most  suitable  for  the  place  ;  and  he 
referred  to  the  fact,  that  Gregory  III.  had,  in  the  presence  of 
Zacharias  at  Rome,  already  invited  him  to  select  for  himself 
and  consecrate  a  successor ; — whether  it  was,  that  Boniface 
even  now  entertained  the  purpose  just  mentioned  of  committing 
to  or  sharing  with  another  the  administration  of  the  external 
affairs  of  the  church,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  freedom  for 
the  work  of  religions  instruction  ;  or  whether,  remembering 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  among  the  pagans,  tie  wished,  with  a  prudent 
regard  to  the  future,  to  have  everything  so  arranged  that  after 
his  death  the  young  church  should  not  go  to  destruction.  But 
the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  did  not  permit  that  a  bishop  should 
nominate  and  ordain  his  successor  during  his  own  life-time,  a 
fact  of  which  Boniface  perhaps  was  not  aware ;  and  the 
question  now  came  up,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
Boniface  to  the  pope,  whether,  considering  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  pope  ought  to  depart  from  the 
accustomed  form,  as  indeed  it  should  seem  that  the  altogether 
new  and  difficult  relations  of  things  must  often  call  for  devia¬ 
tions  of  this  sort.  But  so  thought  not  the  pope,  at  that  time. 
He  replied  to  laimf  that  his  request,  being  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  the  church,  could  in  nowise  be  granted.  Even 
were  the  pope  desirous  of  it,  still  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 


*  See  ep.  51. 


t  See  ed.  Wiirdtvein,  p.  1 13. 
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confer  on  him  this  favour ;  for  as  no  man  knew  whether  lie  or 
his  fellow  stood  nearest  the  grave,  so  it  might  easily  happen 
that  his  destined  successor  might  be  outlived  by  himself.  lie 
!  could,  however,  select  some  priest  as  his  special  assistant  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  who,  after  having  proved 
himself  in  the  work,  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  exalted 
I  station.  Let  it  only  be  your  constant  prayer,  said  the  pope, 
that  a  successor  well-pleasing  to  God  may  be  provided  for  you  ; 
l  and  if  the  priest  whom  you  may  select  should  live,  and  at  the 
j  close  of  your  own  life  be  found  still  fitted  for  the  office,  you 
i  may  then  publicly  designate  this  person  as  your  successor,  and 
he  may  come  to  Home  and  receive  his  ordination.  Even  this, 
he  said,  had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  one. 

When  Boniface  next  presented  his  proposal  to  resign  the 
j  archiepiscopal  office,  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  encourage  him 
in  his  old  age  to  perseverance  in  his  multiplied  and  manifold 
labours,  conceded  still  more.  He  wrote  him*  that  he  ought  by 
no  means  to  leave  the  episcopal  see  at  Mentz,  but  should  let 
the  word  of  our  Lord  be  fulfilled  in  his  case,  Matth.  xxiv.  13: 
He  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But,  if  the 
Lord  gave  him  an  altogether  suitable  person,  qualified  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate  him  a  bishop  as 
his  own  representative ;  and  such  a  person  might  everywhere 
act  as  his  colleague  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Having 
obtained  this  privilege  of  the  pope,  lie  now  determined!  to 
prepare  a  retreat  for  his  last  days,  at  his  favourite  foundation, 
the  monastery  of  Fulda;  there  to  refresh,  in  some  measure,  his 
enfeebled  body,  now  suffering  under  the  effects  of  his  long 
labours  and  advanced  age.  In  advising  the  pope  of  this  step, 
he  gave  him  to  understand,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  abandon  the  duties  of  his  calling,  but  that  he  meant,  as 
Zacharias  had  exhorted  him,  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end  ;  that 
the  monastery  of  Fulda  was  t  he  most  convenient  of  all  places 
for  devoting  his  last  energies  to  the  good  of  the  people,  to 
whom  he  had  preached  the  gospel,  “  for  the  four  nations  to 
whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  preached  the  word  of 
Christ,  dwell  in  a  circle  around  this  spot.  To  these  I  would 

*  Ep.  82. 

f  He  proposed  this  to  the  pope  some  years  later,  in  the  letter  in  which 
he  requested  him  to  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  founding  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  ep.  86. 
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be  useful  so  long  as  I  live  or  have  my  senses  ;  for  I  wish  to 
persevere  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  church,  among  the 
German  people  to  whom  I  was  sent,  and  to  obey  your  com¬ 
mands.”* 

Among  the  last  public  acts  of  Boniface  in  Germany,  belongs 
the  part  he  took  in  a  political  revolution,  which  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  importance  as  contributing  to  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  new  ecclesiastical  foundations.  The  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Pipin,  after  having  for  a  long  time  exercised  the  royal 
authority ,  determined  to  assume  the  royal  name ,  and  to  de¬ 
prive  the  last  branch  of  the  old  legitimate,  ruling  family, 
Childeric  III.,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  king  only  in  name,  also  of 
this  name.  That  he  could  believe  it  possible  to  justify,  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope  this  illegal  act  to  his  own  conscience 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  this  without  doubt  was  already 
one  result  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Boniface  in  changing 
the  religious  mode  of  thinking, — a  result  of  the  new  point  of 
view  in  which  the  church  was  presented,  as  a  theocratical 
institution,  and  the  pope,  as  theocratical  head  over  the  nations. 
To  Boniface  himself  it  must  have  appeared  of  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  field  of  labour,  that  Pipin,  by  assuming  the 
royal  name,  should  obtain  still  greater  authority,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  place  a  stronger  check  on  the  individual  Dukes,  whose 
arbitrary  will  threatened  to  become  destructive  to  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  with  the  views  he  entertained  respect¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  church  to  civil  society,  and  ot  the  pope 
to  the  church,  such  an  act,  promising  to  be  so  advantageous 
both  to  church  and  state,  could  easily  be  rendered  legal  by  the 
decision  of  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  organ  of  Christ  in  the 
government  of  the  household  of  faith. t  From  the  close 
alliance  between  Boniface  and  the  pope,  from  his  position  as 

*  In  quo  loco  proposui  aliquantulum  vel  paucis  diebus  fessum  senec- 
tute  corpus  requieseendo  recuperare,  et  post  mortem  jaeere. .  Quatuor 
enim  populi,  quibus  verbum  Christi  per  gratiam  Dei  diximus,  in  chcuitu 
loci  hujus  babitare  dinoscuntur.  Quibuscum  vestra  intercessione,  quam- 
diu  vivo  vel  sapio,  utilis  esse  possum.  Cupio  enim  vestris  orationibus, 
comitante  gratia  Dei  in  familiaritate  Bomanm  ecclesiae  et  vestro  ser- 
vitio,  inter  Germanicas  gentes,  ad  quas  missus  fui,  perseverare  et  prm- 
cepto  vestro  obedire.  .  . 

t  Thus  Willibald,  in  tbe  life  of  Boniface,  s.  23,  shows  that  this  insur¬ 
rection  of  paganism  in  Thuringia  had  been  in  great  measure  provoked  by 
the  tyrannical  Dukes. 
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mediator  between  the  latter  and  the  Frankish  church,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  negotiations  concerning'  this  important 
matter  were  not  managed  without  his  intervention ;  though  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  anything  in  the  oral  communica¬ 
tions  which  Boniface’s  delegate,  the  presbyter  Lull,  is  said  to 
have  made  about  this  period  to  the  pope,  had  reference  to  this 
business.*  .  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  Boniface,  who  in  the  year 
752,  at  Soissons,  by  the  pope’s  commission,  administered  to 
1  ipm  the  royal  unction. 

His  vast  field  of  labour  among  foreig'n  nations  did  not 
however,  render  Boniface  forgetful  of  his  native  land.  Though 
his  duties  compelled  him  to  forego  his  cherished  wish  &of 
returning  there  once  more,  yet  he  ever  took  a  special  interest 
in  its  affairs. f  lie  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
bishops,  monks,  nuns,  and  princes  of  his  country,  and  as  it  gave 
linn  peculiar  pleasure — to  use  his  own  words! — to  hear  his 
countrymen  praised,  so  he  was  grieved  at  being  told  of  their 
faults.  He  was  much  pained  on  learning  that  one  of  the 
princes  of  his  native  land,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  led  an 
immoral  life,  and  thereby  encouraged  immorality  among  his 
people  ;  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  arbitrarily  appropriating  the 
property  of  the  church.  Conceiving  himself  both  bound” and 
fully  authorized,  by  the  pope’s  commission,  to  exert  his  in¬ 
fluence  against  any  unchristian  conduct  which  came  to  his 
knowledge  among  the  nations,  even  beyond  the  more  narrow 
circle  under  his  immediate  superintendence^  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  transmit,  in  the  name  of  a  small  synod,  a  very 
decided  letter  of  remonstrance  to  this  petty  sovereign.  In  this 
letter  he  described  to  him,  how  severely,  to  the  shame  of  the 


•  .  CP-  8G’  concerning  Lull,  habet  secrela  quscdam  mea,  quEE  soli 
pietati  vestrse  profited  debet.  1 

f  In  writing  to  a  priest  of  his  native  land,  to  whom  he  sent  the  letter 
of  recommendation,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tiansmitted  to  the  king  of  the  Mercians,  he  says:  Haic  verba  admonitio” 
ms  nostra  ad  ilium  regem  propter  nihil  aliud  direximus,  nisi  propter 
ju  am  can  tat  is  amicitiam  et  quod  de  eadem  geute  AnMoriini  nati  et 
enutriti  Inc  peregrinamur,  ep.  71.  °  UllU  et 

DcL]tist!'tiftnnrp1’e?rrjid  t0:  ]ioniset  laudibus  gentis  ncstne  laetamur, 
peccaus  et  vituperatiombus  contnstamur. 

intirh2;;;04’  asthe  pr0ecePt,um  llomani  pontificis,  si  alicubi  viderem 
nravihR  ml  tf0S  ■ pergens  POPuIos  erroneos  vel  ecclesiasticas  regulas  de- 
a  c*thohca  fide  abductos,  ad  viam  salutis  iavitare  et 
levocaie  totis  vinbus  mtorer. 
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English  people,*  the  violation  of  chastity  was  punished  in  the 
mother  country,  among  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  who  followed 
the  laws  of  God  written  on  the  heart ;  and  held  up  for  his 
warning  the  divine  judgments  on  immoral  nations.  But  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  prince,  and  secure  a  favourable 
reception  of  this  admonitory  epistle,  Boniface  wrote  him  also 
another  shorter  letter,  which  he  accompanied  with  presents, 
namely,  a  hawk,  two  falcons,  two  shields,  and  two  lances.fi 
He  exhorted  the  primate  of  the  English  church,  archbishop 
Cuthbert  of  Canterbury, |  informing  him  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  himself  in  the  Frankish  and  German  churches,  to 
take  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
England ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence,  which 
extended  even  to  this  distant  region,  that  in  the  year  (47,  a 
synod  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  was  convened  at  Cloveshove 
(Cliff'),  under  the  presidency  of  this  archbishop. 

Boniface,  acting  on  the  permission  he  had  received  fiom  the 
pope,  appointed  his  countryman  Lull,  who  had  been  for  twenty 
years  trained  under  his  eye,  and  had  served  as  his  colleague, 
to  succeed  him  in  office,  and  ordained  him  a  bishop.  Nothing 
was  wanting,  except  that  he  should  be  recognized  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  by  royal  authority,  and  thus  secured  in  the  exercise  of 
all  the  rights  pertaining  to  such  a  relation.  Impressed  with  a 
feeling  that  the  infirmities  of  age  announced  for  him  a  speedy 
death, §  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  care  of  providing  for 
his  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  destruction  or  dismember¬ 
ment  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear,  unless  they  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  firm  and  able  head,  such  as  he  wished 
to  give  them  in  the  person  of  Lull.  I  he  letter  in  which  he 
solicited  Fulrad,  the  Frankish  lord  chamberlain,  to  bring  this 
matter  before  king  Pipin,  touchingly  expresses  the  paternal 
anxiety  of  Boniface  for  those  who  had  been  committed  by  God 
to  his  pastoral  care :  “  Nearly  all  my  disciples,  he  writes,  aie 
foreigners — a  few  priests,  established  at  various  points  tor  the 
service  of  the  church  and  of  the  people ;  monks,  distributed 
among  the  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  read ;  and  many  aged  persons,  who  have  long  lived 

*  Ep.  72.  t  Ep.  55.  t  Ep-  73. 

S  Ep.  90,  to  the  Frankish  lord  chamberlain  Fulrad,  quod  mihi  et 
amicis  meis  similiter  videtur,  ut  vitam  istam  temporalem  et  cursum  dierum 
meorum  per  istas  infirniitates  cito  debeam  finire. 
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and  laboured  with  me  and  sustained  me.  For  all  these  I  am 
anxious,  lest  after  my  death  they  become  scattered.  I  be<r 
therefore,  that  they  may  enjoy  a  share  of  your  protection,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
and  that  the  people  living  on  the  borders  of  the  pagans  mav 
not  lose  the  law  of  Christ.  I  beg  earnestly,  in  the  name  of 
i  °d,  thf't  y°u  would  cause  my  son  and  fellow-bishop,  Lull,  to 
be  appointed  for  this  service  of  the  people  and  the  churches,  as 
a  preacher  and  guide  of  the  priests  and  the  people.  And  I 
hope,  if  God  so  will,  that  in  him  the  priests  will  find  a  guide 
the  monks  a  teacher  of  their  rule,  and  the  Christian  people  a 
faithful  preacher  and  shepherd.  I  beg  such  a  favour  especially 
for  this  reason,  because  my  priests  sustain  a  miserable  life  on 
the  borders  of  the  heathen.  Bread  to  eat  they  can  obtain  by 
their  own  exertions ;  but  clothing  they  cannot  find  there,  unless, 
they  receive  help  and  counsel  from  other  quarters ;  for  so  have 
I  sustained  them,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  persevere  in, 
their  labours  for  the  people  in  those  places.” 

ILvving  obtained  what  he  wished,  and  thus  made  the  preser 
vation  of  the  German  church  independent  of  his  own  existence,. 
Boniface  concluded  not  to  follow  out  his  earlier  intention  of 
passing  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  but 
to  consecrate  them  to  the  work  with  which  his  missionary 
activity  had  first  commenced.  Probably  it  was  with  a  special 
view  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  enter  again,  in  a  more  direct 
and  personal  manner,  upon  this  mission  in  Friesland,  that  it 
had  been  his  wish  to  make  the  city  of  Cologne  the  seat  of  his 
archbishopric.  But  now  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
newly  appointed  bishop,  Ilildegar  of  Cologne ;  for  the  latter 
availed  himself  of  certain  claims,  founded  on  ancient  tradition, 
to  make  the  church  of  Utrecht  dependent  on  himself,  though 
he  took  no  active  part  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  those  regions. 
Boniface  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bishops  of 
Cologne,  who  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  the  mission 
among  the  b  neslanders,  had  no  claims  to  make  upon  this  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  church,  but  that  the  church  of  Utrecht  had  been 
founded  by  pope  Sergius,  as  a  metropolis  for  the  conversion  of 
the  b neslanders,  and  subject  only  to  the  pope;*  whence  also 
it  followed,  that  this  church  ought,  for  the  present,  to  stand 


VOL.  v. 
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under  no  oversight  but  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  had 
committed  to  him,  as  his  legate,  the  oversight  over  all  these 
churches,  planted  among  pagan  nations.  It  is  so  much  more 
reasonable  to  trace  this  controversy  of  Boniface  with  the  bishop 
of  Cologne  to  his  desire  of  once  more  taking  upon  himself,  as 
papal  legate,  the  direction  of  the  mission  in  Friesland,  that 
we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  adopting  the  contrary  supposi¬ 
tion,  and  in  ascribing  the  plan  of  his  journey  to  Friesland  to 
an  ambition  which  incited  him  to  make  good  his  power  of 
legate  in  that  country  against  the  bishop  of  Cologne.  Why 
should  he  have  sought,  through  so  many  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  acquire  for  his  few 
remaining  days  an  honour,  which  in  a  much  more  convenient 
and  less  hazardous  way  he  could  have  procured  for  himself  by 
negotiation  with  the  pope,*  and  with  the  king  of  the  I  ranks? 

Boniface  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Friesland  in  the  begin¬ 
ning'  of  the  year  755,  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  should 
never  return.  With  this  conviction,  he  took  leave  of  his  dis¬ 
ciple  Lull,  and  commended  to  him  the  preservation  and  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  work  begun  by  himself,  and  in  particular  the 
completion  of  the  church,  now  erecting  at  Fulda,  in  which  his 
body  was  to  be  deposited.  In  the  book-chest,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  with  him  wherever  he  went,f  that  he 
might  have  a  supply  of  spiritual  books  at  hand,  from  which  he 
could  read  or  sing  by  the  way — he  gave  his  disciple  charge  to 
place  a  shroud,  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  enveloped  and 
conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  With  a  small  retinue, 
composed  partly  of  clergy  and  monks,  and  partly  of  servants, 
he  embarked  on  a  boat  by  the  river  Rhine,  and  landed  at  the 
Zuyder  sea.  His  disciple,  bishop  Eodan,  joined  him  in  Iries- 
land.  They  traversed  the  country  ;  many  received  them  gladly  ; 
.they  baptized  thousands  and  founded  new  churches.  Boniface 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  bishop  of  Cologne  provoked  this  controversy, 
in  opposition  to  the  papal  charter  founding  the  metropolitan  see  at 
Mentz  (see  Wurdtwein,  ep.  83),  by  virtue  of  which  Utrecht  and  Cologne 
were  subordinated  to  it;  and  that  Boniface  did  not  appeal  before  pope 
Stephen  II.  to  the  authority  of  this  arrangement  by  his  predecessor.  We 
might  infer  from  this  that  if  the  text  of  this  charter  is  correct,  yet  it 
could  not  in  this  form  obtain,  from  the  first,  the  power  of  law. 

|  The  priest  from  Utrecht  says  of  him,  s.  18,  Quocunque  ibat,  semper 
libros  secum  gestabat.  Iter  agendo  vero  vel  scripturas  lectitabat,  vel 
psalmos  hymnosve  canebat. 
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had  sent  numbers  home,  after  having  instructed  and  baptized 
them,  with  the  direction  to  return  to  him  on  an  appointed  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Meanwhile,  lie  had  established  himself  with  his  associates  in 
tents,  on  the  river  Burda,  not  far  from  Dockingen,*  and  it  was 
the  fifth  of  June,  755,  when  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
spiritual  children.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  heard  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  noise  of  an  approaching  multitude,  and  full  of  joy 
came  forth  from  his  tent ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  painfully 
mistaken.  The  clash  of  weapons  announced  anything  but  a 
friendly  disposition  and  purpose  in  the  approaching  bands. 
I  he  truth  was,  that  numbers  of  the  pagans,  maddened  to  find 
that  Boniface  drew  away  so  many  from  idolatry,  had  conspired 
to  devote  this  day,  when  so  many  were  to  be  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  to  vengeance  for  their  gods. 
The  lay  servants  would  have  defended  Boniface  with  their 
weapons  ;  but  he  forbade  them.  With  the  relics  in  his  hand, 
he  calmly  awaited  the  issue  ;  he  exhorted  his  attendants  not  to 
fear  those  who  could  only  kill  the  body,  not  harm  the  soul ; 
but  rather  to  be  mindful  of  the  infallible  promises  of  their 
Eoid,  and  to  confide  in  him,  who  would  soon  bestow  on  their 
souls  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory.  Thus,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  he  died  a  martyr  ;t  and  with  him,  many  of  liis 
companions,  as  well  as  the  bishop  Eodan,  died  the  same 
death  4 

Boniface  left  behind  him  a  series  of  disciples,  who  laboured 
on  in  his  spirit,  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  education 
of  the  youth,  to  the  business  of  clearing  up  and  cultivating  the 
soil,  partly  as  bishops  and  priests,  partly  as  abbots.  Among' 
these,  the  abbot  Gregory  takes  an  important  place,  who  prosed 
cuted  the  work  in  Friesland.  The  singular  manner  in  which 
this  person,  while  a  young  man,  was  led  to  attach  himself  to 
Boniface,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  which 
the  latter  exerted  over  the  minds  of  youth.  When  Boniface, 
on  his  second  journey  from  Friesland  to  Thuringia  and  Ilessia’ 

*  Dockum,  between  Franeker  and  Groningen. 

t  The  presbyter  of  Utrecht  informs  us  that  in  the  district  where  this 
occurred  an  old  woman  was  still  living  who  related  that  Uoniface,  when 
lie  saw  the  fatal  blow  about  to  be  struck,  made  a  pillow  for  his  head  of  a 
volume  of  the  gospels. 

t  According  to  the  stoiy  of  the  ecclesiastic  of  Munster,  there  were  fifty- 
two  of  them.  J 
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came  into  the  territory  of  Triers,  lie  met,  in  a  monastery  near 
this  town,  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  a  certain  abbess 
Addula,  who,  sprung  from  a  noble  family,  had  retired  from  the 
society  of  the  great  world  to  this  spot.  During  meal-time,  the 
duty  was  assigned  to  her  nephew  Gregory  (a  boy  fourteen 
years  old,  who  had  just  returned  from  school),  to  read  some 
passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  Boniface  praised  him  for 
reading  so  well,  and  asked  him  to  translate  what  he  had  read 
into  the  German  language.  As  he  was  compelled  to  confess 
his  inability,  Boniface  himself  translated  and  explained  the 
passages  read,  and  made  the  whole  the  subject  of  a  discourse, 
which  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  youth.  The 
latter  felt  himself  so  drawn  towards  him,  that  he  declared 
himself  resolved  to  go  with  him,  and  never  to  leave  him,  that 
he  might  learn  from  him  how  to  understand  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  grandmother,  to  whom  Boniface  was  at  that  time  wholly 
unknown,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dissuade  the  boy  from  execut¬ 
ing  his  resolution  ;  but  in  vain.  He  told  her,  if  she  would 
not  give  him  a  horse  he  would  follow  Boniface  on  foot  where- 
ever  he  went.  Finally  she  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  gave 
him  a  horse  and  servants,  that  he  might  be  able  to  follow  the 
missionary  in  his  journeys.*  From  this  time  forward  he  was 
the  companion  of  Boniface  amidst  every  difficulty,  and  went 
with  him  also  on  his  last  journey  to  Friesland,  f  And  now, 
since  bishop  Eodan  had  suffered  martyrdom  with  his  teacher, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  was  for  the  present  unoccupied, 
Gregory  took  upon  himself  the  whole  care  of  the  mission  in 
Friesland,  which  charge  was  also  conferred  on  him  by  pope 
Stephen  II.  and  by  king  Pipin.  He  did  not  assume,  it  is 
true,  the  episcopal  dignity,  but  remained  a  priest ;  whether  he 
was  deterred  by  his  modesty  from  aspiring  after  a  higher  rank, 

*  Liudger,  the  disciple  and  biographer  of  Gregory,  who  had,  without 
doubt,  received  this  story  from  his  own  mouth,  says  respecting  it :  Idem 
spiritus  videtur  mlhi  in  hoc  tunc  operari  puero,  qui  apostolos  Christi  et 
dispensatores  mysteriorum  Dei  ad  illud  inflammavit,  ut  ad  unam  vocem 
Domini  relictis  retibus  et  patre  sequerentur  redemtorem.  Hoc  fecit 
artifex  summus,  unus  atque  idem  spiritus  Dei,  qui  omnia  operatur  in  om¬ 
nibus  dividens  singulis  prout  vult. 

\  If  he  had  noFbefore,  as  having  himself  come  from  the  neighbouring 
district,  pointed  out  to  Gregory  this  field  of  labour  among  the  Fries- 
landers,  for  whose  welfare  he  ever  continued  to  manifest  a  special  solici¬ 
tude. 
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or  whether  the  business  connected  with  the  episcopal  office  did 
not  agree  with  what  lie  felt  to  be  his  peculiar  calling,  or 
whether  it  was  that  special  reasons,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
limes,  prevented  the  re-occupancy  of  the  bishopric.  But  as 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Utrecht,  to  which  boys  of  English, 
French,  Bavarian,  Suevian,  Frieslandish,  and  Saxon  extraction 
were  sent  to  be  educated,  he  had  an  ample  field  of  activity. 
He  himself  laboured  in  instructing  the  Christian  and  pagan 
population  ;  and  he  founded  a  missionary  school,  from  which 
missionaries  went  forth  into  various  fields.  To  supply  the 
want  of  a  bishop,  he  got  episcopal  ordination  conferred  in  his 
native  land  on  Alubert,  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  joined 
him  in  his  work.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  more  than  seventy 
years ;  and  laboured  as  a  faithful  teacher,  to  the  end.  Three 
years  before  his  death,  in  the  year  781,  he  was  attacked  on  his 
left  side  by  a  stroke  of  palsy  ;  yet.  he  did  not  cease  labouring 
for  the  instruction  and  spiritual  culture  of  his  people,  until  his 
disease  became  so  severe,  that  he  had  to  be  borne  on  the  arms 
of  his  scholars  wherever  his  presence  was  needed.  In  his  last 
hours,  his  disciples  gathered  round  his  bed,  to  hear  from  his 
lips  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  be  edified  by  the  example 
of  his  faith.  “He  will  not  die  to-day,”  said  they  to  each 
other  ;  — but  summoning  his  last  powers,  he  turned  to  them  and 
said :  “  To-day  I  shall  have  my  release.”  He  died,  after 
having  prayed  and  received  the  holy  supper,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  altar. 

A  second  among  the  disciples  of  Boniface,  to  whom  the 
German  church,  and  the  early  culture  of  the  nation  were 
greatly  indebted,  was  the  abbot  Sturm  *  He  descended  from 
a  noble  and  devotedly  Christian  family  in  Bavaria.  While 
Boniface  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  Bavarian  Church, 
Sturm,  yet  a  boy,  was  committed  to  him  by  his  parents,  to  be 
regularly  trained  for  the  spiritual  office.  The  former  placed 
him  in  the  monastery  of  Eritzlar,  one  of  his  earliest  founda¬ 
tions,  over  which  presided  the  abbot  Wigbert,  a  companion 
in  missionary  labours.  To  the  direction  of  this  person  he 
entrusted  the  boy’s  education.  This  being  completed,  he  was 
consecrated  as  priest,  and  assisted  Boniface  as  a  fellow-labourer 
in  the  missionary  work.  After  having  laboured  three  years 
under  Boniface’s  directions  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of 

*  Stuvmi,  or  Stirme. 
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following-  the  example  of  others,  who  had  retired  into  the 
wilderness,  and  trained  themselves,  by  every  sort  of  self- 
denial,  in  the  contest  with  savage  nature,  to  the  austere  life  of 
the  monk.  Boniface  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  disciple. 
He  hoped  to  make  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  for  converting 
the  vast  wilderness,  which  then,  under  the  name  of  Buchwald 
(Buchonia),  covered  a  large  part  of  Ilessia,  into  a  cultivated 
country.  He  gave  to  Sturm  two  companions,  to  go  with  him 
on  his  journey,  and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing  to  find  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  wilderness.  After  having,  for  three 
days,  traversed  the  forest,  riding  on  asses,  they  finally  came  to 
a  spot  which  seemed  to  them  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
Herold’s  field  (Hersfeld).  Here  they  built  huts,  which  they 
covered  with  bark  ;  and  here  they  spent  some  time  in  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  Thus,  in  the  year  736,  was  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  monastery  of  Hersfeld.  After  this  Sturm 
returned  again  to  his  beloved  master,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  report  to  one  so  exact  and  prudent  in  the  examination 
and  calculation  of  the  minutest  details,  concerning  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  place,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  springs  of 
water.  He  was  satisfied  with  all  but  one  thing ;  the  place 
seemed  to  him  too  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons. 
Long  and  vainly  did  they  seek,  wandering  up  and  down  on  the 
Fulda, for  a  place  of  settlement  such  as  Boniface  would  approve ; 
but  the  latter  stimulated  his  disciple  to  new  activity,  exhorting 
him  to  patience,  and  confidently  assuring  him  that  God  would 
not  fail  to  show  him  the  place  prepared  for  his  servant  in  the 
wilderness.  For  many  days  he  roamed  the  forest,  in  all 
directions,  entirely  alone,  singing  psalms  as  he  went,  to 
strengthen  his  faith,  and  cheer  his  heart,  fearless  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  wild  beasts  prowling  in  the  wilderness.  He  took 
repose  only  at  night,  constructing  a  rude  hedge  of  hewn 
branches  around  his  ass,  to  protect  him  from  beasts  of  prey ; 
and  then,  after  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  signing  the  cross 
on  his  forehead,  laying  himself  down  composedly  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  discovered  at  last  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  against 
which  Boniface  had  nothing  to  object;  and  here,  in  744,  was 
founded  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  This  was  Boniface’s  fa¬ 
vourite  foundation.  Through  his  influence  the  monastery 
obtained  great  privileges  from  the  pope.  It  was  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  subject 
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to  no  one  but  the  pope.*  He  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
deposited  there,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  give 
consideration  to  the  monastery.  He  sent  the  abbot  Sturm  to 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there  the  patterns  of  the  old 
conventual  institutions,  particularly  of  the  original  convent  of 
the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cassino,  bidding  him  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  all  the  information  he  could  gather  for  the  benefit  of 
his  monastery.  After  his  return  Sturm  directed,  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  energies  of  four  thousand  monks,  by 
whose  unsparing  labours  the  wilderness  was  gradually  reclaimed, 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  His  activity  at  a 
later  period  was  interrupted  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Saxons.  By  their  threats  he  was  often  compelled,  when  a  very 
old  man,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  a  flight  of  this  sort, 
to  which  he  had  been  forced  when  sick,  having  returned  back 
to  his  convent,')’  when  security  was  restored,  he  felt  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  deatli.  He  now  caused  all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  so 
as  to  bring  together  the  monks,  that  his  near  death  might  be 
announced  to  them,  and  they  might  be  invited  to  pray  for  him. 
A  portion  of  the  monks  having  assembled  around  his  bed,  he 
begged  them  to  forgive  him  if,  through  the  sinfulness  cleaving 
to  all  alike,  he  had  wronged  any  one  of  their  number,  adding 
that,  from  his  whole  heart  he  forgave  all  men  all  the  injuries 
he  had  received,  and  pardoned  even  his  constant  enemy,  the 
archbishop  Lull.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  the  17th  of  De¬ 
cember  779,  one  of  his  monks  told  him  he  was  now  certainly 
going  to  the  Lord,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  when  he  was 
with  the  Lord  he  would  remember  his  disciples,  and  pray  for 
them.  He  looked  upon  them  and  said,  “  So  order  your  con¬ 
duct  that  I  may  have  courage  to  pray  for  you,  and  I  will  do 
what  you  require.”  |  Thus  was  laid  here  the  foundation  of  a 
seminary  of  Christian  education,  which,  in  the  following  cen¬ 
turies,  proved  eminently  serviceable  to  the  German  church. 

The  longest  continued  and  the  most  violent  opposition  to 

*  But  this  exemption  contributed,  also,  to  keep  alive  the  embittered  feel¬ 
ings  between  archbishop  Lull,  Boniface’s  successor,  and  the  abbot  Sturm  : 
anil  the  influence  of  the  former,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  occasioned 
his  temporary  disgrace  at  the  court  of  Pipin,  and  his  banishment. 

t  The  emperor  had  sent  him  his  own  physician,  Wintar,  but  the  medi¬ 
cine  prescribed  by  the  latter  made  his  disease  worse. 

X  See  the  account  of  his  life  by  his  scholar  and  successor,  abbot  Eigil, 
recently  published  in  Pertz’s  Monumentis,  T.  II. 
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the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  was  made  by  the 
powerful  race  of  the  Saxons  in  Northern  Germany.  The 
blame  is  to  be  imputed,  in  part,  to  the  means  employed  to 
effect  this  object.  It  required  peculiar  wisdom  to  find  a  way 
of  introducing  Christianity  among  a  people  of  so  warlike  a 
character,  whose  ancient  objects  of  veneration  were  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  their  whole  character  and  constitution. 
But  instead  of  this  everything,  on  the  contrary,  was  done  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  new  religion. 
Along  with  Christianity  the  whole  structure  of  the  hierarchy, 
against  which  in  particular  the  free  spirit  of  the  Saxons  revolted, 
was  at  once  to  be  introduced.  The  payment  of  church  tithes, 
which  was  to  be  everywhere  enforced,  was  regarded  by  them 
as  a  sign  of  disgraceful  bondage,  and  served  to  render  still 
more  odious  the  religion  which  carried  with  it  such  a  regula¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Christian  church  and  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Franks  were  continually  presented  to  them  as 
closely  connected  ;  and  hence  the  attachment  which  bound 
them  to  their  old  freedom  and  independence  led  them  to  repel 
both  together — Christianity  being  regarded  as  a  means  for 
subjecting  them  to  the  Frankish  yoke.  The  army  of  the 
emperor  Charles  was  followed  by  priests  and  monks,  prepared 
to  baptize  the  conquered,  or  those  who  yielded  to  force,  or 
who  were  inclined  to  purchase  peace  for  the  moment  by 
obedience  to  the  church  ;  and  to  found  among  them  churches 
and  monasteries.*  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  came 
to  them  thus  accompanied,  would  naturally  be  slow  to  gain 
their  confidence.  Large  bodies  of  them  often  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  baptized  in  mere  pretence,  and  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  church,  resolved  already  to  cast  off,  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  all  that  had  been  imposed  on 
them.  This  they  did,  when  they  revolted  again  from  the 
Frankish  empire.  The  monastery  of  Fulda,  whose  abbot 
Sturm  had  laboured  most  zealously  to  plant  the  Christian 


*  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Sturm,  1.  c.  c.  22,  where  it  is  said  respecting 
the  effects  of  the  campaigns  of  the  emperor  in  the  years  77 2  and  770, 
Partim  bellis,  partial  suasionibus,  partim  etiam  muneribus  maxima  ex 
parte  gentem  illam  ad  fidem  Christi  convertit ;  and  the  abbot  Alcuin 
writes,  in  the  year  790,  to  a  Scottish  abbot,  ep.  3  :  Antiqui  Saxones  et 
omnes  Frisonum  populi  instante  Pege  Carolo  alios  prmmiis  et  alios 
minis  sollicitante  ad  fidem  Christi  conversi  sunt. 
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church  among  the  conquered  Saxons,  then  became  a  signal 
mark  for  their  vengeance.*  The  pious  and  far-sighted  abbot 
Alenin  best  understood  what  had  prevented  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Saxons;  and  he  gave  the 
emperor,  his  bishops,  and  high  officers  the  wisest  counsels  with 
regard  to  the  missionary-work  ;  of  which,  however,  they  made 
but  little  use.  Thus  to  the  imperial  chamberlain  and  lord  of 
the  treasury,  Magenfrid,j"  he  wrote — appealing  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord  himself,  Matt,  xxviii.  19 — three  things  should  go 
together,  the  preaching  of  the  faith,  the  bestowmentof  baptism, 
and  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord’s  commandments.  Without 
the  concurrence  of  these  three  parts  the  hearer  could  not  be 
led  to  salvation.  But  faith  was  a  voluntary  thing,  and  not  to 
be  forced.  To  baptism,  indeed,  one  might  be  forced  ;  but 
that  was  of  no  avail  to  faith. i  The  grown-up  man  must  say 
for  himself  what  he  believed  and  desired  ;  and  if  he  professed 
the  faith  in  a  hypocritical  manner,  he  could  not  truly  attain  to 
salvation.  Therefore  preachers  to  the  heathen  are  bound  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  faith  in  a  friendly  and  prudent  way.§ 
The  Lord  knew  them  that  were  his,  and  opened  the  hearts  of 
such  as  he  pleased,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  recognize 
the  truth  preached  to  them.||  But  after  they  have  received 
the  faith  and  baptism,  in  proceeding  to  set  before  them  the 
precepts  of  religion,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  needs 
of  the  weaker  minds ;  great  demands  ought  not  to  be  made  upon 

*  When  the  Saxons  had,  in  778,  begun  a  new  war,  Sturm,  together 
with  his  monks,  was  obliged  to  flee,  ha'ving  heard  that  the  approaching 
Saxons  intended,  in  their  rage,  to  burn  down  the  convent,  with  the  monks 
and  all  that  was  in  it.  See  the  life  of  Sturm,  s.  23.  f  Ep.  37. 

J  Attrahi  poterit  homo  ad  fidem,  non  cogi.  Cogi  poteris  ad  baptis- 
inuni.  sed  non  proficit  fidei. 

§  Unde  et  prccdieatores  paganorum  populum  pacificis  verbis  et  pru- 
dentibus  fidem  docere  debent. 

|1  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination  had,  however,  this  inju¬ 
rious  effect,  that  whenever  such  a  work  turned  out  a  failure,  men,  instead 
of  seeking  for  the  cause  in  the  want  of  correct  teaching,  and  in  the  use  of 
wrong  means,  sought  rather  to  trace  it  to  the  want  of  all-efficient  grace, 
and  to  non-predestination.  Thus  even  Alcuin,  in  the  28th  letter  to  the 
emperor — though  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  showing  that  the  whole 
blame  could  not  be  cast  on  the  emperor,  says :  Ecce  quanta  devotione  et 
benignitate  pro  dilatatione  nominis  Christi  duritiam  infelicis  populi  Sax- 
oiiura  per  verm  salutis  consilium  emollire  laborasti.  Sed  quia  electio 
necdum  in  illis  divina  fuisse  videtur,  remanent  hucusque  multi  ex 
illis  cum  diabolo  damnandi  in  sordibus  consuetudinis  pessimee. 
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them  at  once,  but,  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul’s  direction, 
they  should  be  fed  at  first  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat.* * * § 
Thus  the  Apostles,  Acts  xv.,  laid  none  of  the  burthens  of  the 
law  upon  the  converted  gentiles.  Paul  gloried  in  supporting 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  Acts  xx.  34  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  18.  Thus  the  great  apostle,  who  was 
specially  chosen  by  God  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
had  acted,  in  order  effectually  to  remove  every  pretext  or  occa¬ 
sion  for  accusing  the  preacher  of  covetousness;  so  that  none 
should  preach  God’s  word  out  of  the  love  of  gain, but  each  should 
do  so  sustained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as  our  Lord  himself  com¬ 
manded  his  disciples:  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 

“  Let  but  the  same  pains  be  taken,”  he  then  went  on  to  say, 

11  to  preach  the  easy  yoke  and  the  light  burthen  of  Christ  to 
the  obstinate  people  of  the  Saxons,  as  are  taken  to  collect  the 
tithes  from  them,  or  to  punish  the  least  transgression  of  the 
laws  imposed  on  them,  and  perhaps  they  would  no  longer  be 
found  to  repel  baptism  with  abhorrence.  Let  the  teachers  of 
the  faith  but  train  themselves  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, | 
let  them  but  rely  on  the  gracious  providence  of  Him  who  says. 
Carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  &c.  ;  and  of  whom  the  prophet 
declares,  He  saveth  them  that  trust  in  him.i  This  I  have 
written  to  you— says  he  after  these  directions — that  thy  ad¬ 
monitions  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  apply  to  thee  for 
advice.”§  With  peculiar  freedom  and  sharpness  does  Alcuin 
express  his  views  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  emperor,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  that  monarch  himself. ||  He  calls  upon  him 
to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  truce  with  the  abominable  people 
(the  Saxons).  All  threats  ought  for  a  time  to  be  suspended, 
that  they  might  not  become  inveterate  in  their  hostile  feelings 

*  Alcuin  by  no  means  intends  to  say  here  that  a  loose  morality  should 
he  first  preached,  so  as  not  to  repel  the  weak ;  but  he  has  in  his  thoughts 
the  positive  laws  of  the  church,  the  claims  on  the  people  in  reference  to 
the  bearing  of  the  public  burthens,  the  payment  of  tithes. 

f  Sint  praedicatores,  non  praedatores. 

j  History  of  Susannah,  v.  60,  as  reckoned  to  Daniel. 

§  In  his  letter  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Let.  72,  Alcuin  says, 
Decimse,  ut  dicitur,  Saxonum  subverterunt  fidem.  Quid  injungendum  est 
juguin  cervicibus  idiotarum,  quod  neque  nos  neque  fratres  nostri  ferre 
poluerunt?  Igitur  in  fide  Christ!  salvari  animas  credentium  confidimus. 

||  Ep.  80,  in  the  explanation  of  which  I  agree  more  fully  with  Frobein 
than  with  Pagi,  though  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  the  former. 
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to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  afraid  to  enter  into  any  compro¬ 
mise  whatsoever,*  but  be  encouraged  with  hope  till  by  salutary 
counsel  they  could  be  brought  back  to  the  ways  of  peace. 
The  revolts  of  the  exasperated  Saxons  led  to  other  consequences. 
They  fell  upon  the  provinces  already  belonging  to  the  empire 
of  the  Franks,  and  here  paganism  once  more  revived.  He, 
therefore,  cautioned  the  emperor  against  allowing  himself,  by 
his  zeal  to  win  one  small  state  more  for  the  Christian  church, 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  exposing  to  hazard  a  larger  portion 
of  the  church  in  countries  where  it  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished.!  lie  disapproved  also  of  the  plan  of  transporting  many 
of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frankish  kingdom,  since  these  very 
emigrants  were  the  better  class  of  Christians,  and  might  have 
proved,  among  their  own  people,  an  important  element  towards 
the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  now  wholly  abandoned  to 
paganism.! 

It  was  not  till  after  a  series  of  wars  lasting  for  thirty  years, 
that  the  emperor  Charles  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Saxons, 
ever  revolting  anew  against  the  Christian  church  as  well  as  the 
Frankish  dominion,  to  entire  subjection  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Selz,  in  S04,  the  authority  of  both  these 
powers  was  acknowledged  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  consideration 
of  their  binding  themselves  to  the  payment  of  the  church 
tithes,  they  were  for  the  present  released  from  all  other  bur¬ 
dens.  The  Christian  church  having  been  thus  established 
among  the  Saxons  by  force,  it  followed  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  that  individuals  also  would  in  many  cases  be  con¬ 
strained  to  unite  with  it  by  force.  The  punishment  of  death 
was  threatened  against  such  as  refused  to  receive  baptism,  or 
endeavoured  to  propagate  their  ancient  idolatry  by  stealth. 
But  it  was  natural  also  that  many  who  consented  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  did  so  only  in  pretence,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  with¬ 
out  danger,  treated  the  laws  of  the  church  with  contempt,  and 
continued  secretly  to  observe  the  rites  of  idolatry.  To  put  a 

*  Ne  obdurati  fugiant. 

t  Tenendum  est,  quod  habetur,  ne  propter  adquisitionem  minoris,  quod 
majus  est,  araittatur.  Servetur  ovile  proprium,  ne  lupus  rapax  (the  Sax¬ 
ons)  devastet  illud.  Ita  in  alienis  (among  the  pagan  Saxons)  sudetur, 
ut  in  propriis  (the  races  already  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Christian  church)  damnum  non  patiatur. 

X  Qui  foras  recesserunt,  optimi  fuerunt  Christiaui,  sicut  in  plurimis 
notum  est,  etqui  remanserunt  in  patria  iu  fmcibus  malitiae  permanserunt. 
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stop  to  this,  the  severest  laws  were  enacted.  Death  was  the 
penalty  for  setting  fire  to  churches,  for  neglecting  to  observe 
the  seasons  of  fast,  for  eating  flesh  during  those  seasons,  if 
done  through  contempt  of  Christianity  ;  death  was  the  penalty 
decreed  against  burning  a  dead  body,  according  to  the  pagan 
inode, — against  human  sacrifices, — pecuniary  mulcts,  against 
the  practice  of  other  pagan  rites.*  In  this  way  the  transfer 
of  many  pagan  customs  to  Christianity  was  encouraged  ,  and 
thus  arose  various  superstitions,  growing  out  of  the  mingling 
together  of  Christian  and  pagan  elements.  More  than  could 
possibly  be  effected  by  these  forcible  measures  in  the  present 
•j-eneration,  was  done  for  the  Christian  culture  of  the  iising 
generation  by  the  establishment  of  churches  and  schools. 
Besides,  several  individuals  now  appeared,  who  did  not  con¬ 
fine  their  efforts  barely  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry  and  of 
pagan  customs,  and  to  providing  for  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  external  form  of  worship,  but 
also  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  as  teachers  of  the 
faith.  These  were  partly  such  as  came  from  the  school  of 
the  abbot  Gregory  in  Utrecht,  and  in  part  such  as  had 
been  led  by  the  report  of  the  great  field  of  labour  and  the 
want  of  labourers  among  the  Saxons  to  come  over  front  Ung¬ 
land.  To  all  these  the  emperor  Charles  assigned  their  seve¬ 
ral  spheres  of  labour. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  was  Liudger , 
a  descendant  of  Wursing,  that  pious  man  among  the  Ft  ies- 
landers  who  had  actively  assisted  the  archbishop  YY  illibiord. 
Sprung  from  a  devotedly  Christian  family,  he  had  eaiiy 
received  into  his  heart  the  seeds  of  piety,  and  these  were 
nourished  and  still  further  developed  by  the  influence  of  the 
abbot  Gregory  at  Utrecht,  into  whose  school  he  entered.  Io 
indulge  the  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  discovered 
itself  in  him  from  childhood,  the  abbot,  in  process  of  time, 
sent  him  to  England,  that  he  might  gather  up  the  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  in  the  school  of  the  great  Alcuin  in  Y  ork. 
Well  instructed,  and  provided  with  a  store  of  books,  lie 
returned  back  to  his  country.  After  Gregory’s  death,  he 
assisted  as  a  presbyter  Gregory’s  successor  Albrich,  who  had 
been  ordained  a  bishop  in  Cologne  ;  labouring  with  him,  spe- 

*  See  the  capitulary  for  the  Saxons,  a.d.  789.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XIII. 
appendix,  fol.  181. 
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cially  to  accomplish  what  still  remained  to  be  done  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Frieslanders.  The  district  in  which  Boni¬ 
face  had  been  martyred  was  the  principal  theatre  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His  seven  years’  labour  in 
these  parts  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Saxon  leader  Wittekind  against  the  Frankish  dominion,  in 
the  year  782  ;  when  the  arms  of  the  pagan  Saxons  penetrated 
to  this  spot,  and  the  pagan  party  in  this  place  once  more 
gained  the  ascendancy,  the  churches  were  burnt,  the  clergy 
driven  away,  and  the  idol-temples  restored.  Upon  this,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  and  to  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  great  model  of  ancient 
monasticism,  in  this  latter  place.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  he  found  peace  restored  in  his  country, 
Wittekind  having  finally  submitted,  and  in  the  year  785 
received  baptism  at  Attigny.  Ihe  emperor  Charles  assigned 
him  his  sphere  of  labour  among  the  Frieslanders  in  nearly 
the  same  circuit  which  now  includes  the  towns  of  Groningen 
and  Norden.  It  was  he,  too,  who  first  succeeded  in  destroying 
paganism  and  establishing  the  Christian  church  on  the  island 
of  Heligoland  (Fositesland),  where  Willibrord  had  made  the 
attempt  in  vain.  He  baptized  the  prince’s  son,  Land  rich ; 
gave  him  a  clerical  education,  and  consecrated  him  to  the 
office  of  presbyter.  This  person  laboured  for  many  years  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Frieslanders.  Liudger  founded  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  AY  erden,  then  on  the  boundary  between  Friesland  and 
Saxony,  on  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  his  family.  After 
the  Saxons  were  completely  subjugated,  the  emperor  sent  him 
into  the  district  of  Munster,  and  a  place  called  Mimigerne- 
foid  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labours ;  where  afterwards 
a  bishopric  was  founded,  which  from  the  canonical  establish¬ 
ment  (monasterium)  founded  by  him,  received  the  name  of 
Munster.  AYitli  untiring  zeal  he  went  from  place  to  place, 
insfi  acting  the  rude  Saxons,  and  every  where  founding  churches, 
over  which  he  placed,  as  pastors,  priests  who  had  been  trained 
under  his  own  direction.  After  having  for  a  long  time  ad¬ 
ministered  the  episcopal  functions,  without  the  name  of  bishop, 
lie  was  finally  compelled  to  assume  the  episcopal  dignity  bv 
Hildebold,  archbishop  ox  Cologne.  His  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Chiistianity  led  him  to  visit  the  wild  Normans,  who  were  then 
a  terior  to  the  Christian  nations  ;  and  became  still  more  so  in 
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the  following  times,  where  he  could  reckon  upon  no  human 
assistance.  But  the  emperor  Charles  absolutely  refused  to 
permit  it.  From  such  a  man,  nothing  else  could  be  expected, 
than  that  he  would  seek  chiefly  to  work  on  the  hearts  of  men 
by  the  power  of  divine  truth ,  as  indeed  he  had  been  trained  to 
do  by  the  example  and  the  instructions  of  men  who  looked 
upon  teaching  as  their  proper  calling — Gregory  and  Alcuin. 
Even  in  the  sickness  which  befel  him  shortly  before  his  death, 
in  809,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  prevented  by  bodily 
weakness  from  discharging  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  office. 
On  Sunday  preceding  the  night  of  his  death,*  he  preached 
twice  before  two  different  congregations  of  his  diocese,  in 
the  morning  in  the  church  at  Cosfeld,  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
third  hour,  in  the  church  at  Billerbeck,  where  he  expended  his 
last  energies  in  performing  mass.f 

Another  of  these  individuals  was  Willehad,  who  came  from 
Northumberland.  He  also  laboured  at  first,  and  with  happy 
results,  in  the  district  of  Docum,  where  Boniface  had  poured 
out  his  blood  as  a  martyr.  Many  were  baptized  by  him; 
many  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation  entrusted  to  him  their 
children  for  education.  But  having  come  into  the  territory 
of  the  present  Groningen,  where  idolatry  was  at  that  time  still 
predominant,  his  preaching  so  excited  the  rage  of  the  pagan 
populace,  that  they  would  have  killed  him,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  some  of  the  more  moderate  class,  that  they  should 
first  determine,  by  lot,  the  judgment  of  the  gods  concerning 
him  ;  and  it  was  so  ordered  in  the  providence  of  God,  that 
the  lot  having  fallen  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he  was 
permitted  to  go  away  unharmed.  He  now  betook  himself  to 
the  district  of  Drenthe.  His  preaching  had  already  met  with 
great  acceptance,  when  some  of  his  disciples,  urged  on  by  an 
inconsiderate  zeal,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  idol  temples  befoie 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  such 
a  step.  The  pagans,  excited  to  fury,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  missionaries.  TVlllehad  was  loaded  with  stripes.  One  of 
the  pagans  dealt  him  a  cut  with  his  sword,  intending  to  kill 
him,  but  the  blow  struck  a  thong  by  which  the  capsule  con- 
tainino-  the  relics  he  carried  about  with  him  according  to  the 

*  He  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  809. 

\  The  history  of  his  life,  by  his  second  successor  Alfrid,  and  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  Pertz’s  Monumenta. 
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customs  of  those  times,  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  so 
he  escaped.  This,  according' to  the  prevailing  mode  of  think¬ 
ing,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  protecting  power  of  relies  ; 
and  even  the  pagans  were  led  thereby  to  desist  from  their 
attack  on  Willehad,  who,  as  they  believed,  was  protected  by  a 
higher  power.  The  emperor  Charles,  who  possessed  the  faculty 
of  drawing  around  him  the  able  men  from  all  quarters,  having 
by  this  time  heard  of  Willehad’s  undaunted  zeal  as  a  preacher, 
and  being  just  at  that  moment,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Saxons  in  779,  in  want  of  men  like  him  to  establish  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  among  that  people,  sent  for  him ;  and  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  views,  assigned  him  his  post  in 
the  province  of  Wigmodia,  where  afterwards  arose  the  diocese 
of  Bremen.  He  was  for  the  present  to  preside  as  priest  over 
this  diocese,  which  included  within  it  a  part  of  Saxony  and  of 
Friesland,  and  to  perform  every  duty  of  the  pastoral  office  in  if, 
until  the  Saxons  were  brought  into  a  condition  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  organization  of  bishoprics.  He  accomplished  more  by 
his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel,  than  could  be  effected  by  the 
forcible  measures  of  the  emperor,  and  by  his  labours  during 
two  years,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  many  of  the  Fries- 
landers  and  Saxons  to  the  faith.  He  founded  communities 
and  churches,  and  placed  other  priests  over  them  for  their 
guidance.  Yet  his  circle  of  labours  also,  promising  so  many 
happy  results,  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  revolt  of  Wittekind 
in  782,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  this  spot.  As  he  felt 
no  fanatical  longing  after  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and  wished 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  pagan  army,  which 
threatened  death  to  all  Christian  clergymen,  but  in  accordance 
with  our  Saviour’s  direction,  Matth.  x.  23,  considered  it  his 
duty  to  flee  from  persecution,  and  to  preserve  his  life  in  order 
to  preach  the  gospel,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  he 
had  to  effect  his  escape  by  flight.  Many  of  the  clergy,  how¬ 
ever,  appointed  by  him  died  as  martyrs.  Finding  no  oppor¬ 
tunity,  during  these  times  of  war,  of  preaching  the  gospel,  he 
availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  leisure  to  make  a  journey  to 
Borne,  at  the  same  time  that  Liudger  also  visited  Italy.  Ke- 
turning  from  thence,  lie  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  convent 
founded  by  Willibrord  at  Afternach  (Epternach),  and  this  be¬ 
came  the  rallying  place  of  his  scattered  disciples.  There  he 
spent  two  years,  partly  in  exercises  of  devotion,  partly  occu- 
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pied  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures,  and  partly  with  writing.* 
But  as  he  ever  felt  a  longing  to  be  actively  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  salvation  of  others,  it  was  with  great  delight,  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Wittekind  in  785,  he  found  himself 
enabled  to  resume  the  former  field  of  labour  assigned  him  by 
the  emperor  Charles,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  services  in 
building  up  the  church  among  the  Saxons.  Circumstances 
now  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  design 
of  here  founding  an  episcopal  diocese.  In  787,  the  emperor 
Charles  drew  up  the  records  defining  the  limits  of  the  diocese 
of  Bremen,  and  Willehad  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bremen. f 
On  Sunday  the  first  of  November,  in  789,  he  consecrated  the 
episcopal  head-church  in  Bremen,  St.  Peter’s,  which  he  caused 
to  be  built  in  a  magnificent  style.  But  it  was  only  for  two 
years  he  was  permitted  to  administer  the  episcopal  office.  On 
one  of  his  tours  of  visitation,  which  the  wants  of  his  large 
diocese,  consisting  of  new  converts,  or  those  who  had  received 
baptism  only  in  pretence,  caused  him  frequently  to  make,  he 
arrived  in  789,  at  Blexem  +  on  the  Weser,  not  far  from  Wege- 
sack,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever.  One  of  the 
young  men,  his  disciples,  who  were  assembled  round  his  bed, 
anxiously  solicitous  for  his  life,  said  to  him,  What  are  the 
new  communities,  and  the  young  clergy  whose  head  you  are, 
to  do  without  you  ?  They  cannot  spare  you  they  would  be 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  in  the  midst  of  wolves.”  Said 
Willehad  to  this :  “  O  let  me  no  longer  be  kept  away  from  the 
presence  of  my  Bord  !  I  desire  to  live  no  longer  ;  I  feai  not 
to  die.  I  would  only  pray  my  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  loved 
with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  would,  according  to  his  grace, 
uive  me  such  a  reward  of  my  labour  as  he  may  please.  But 
the  sheep,  whom  he  has  committed  to  me,  I  commend  to  his 
own  protection,  for  even  I  myself,  if  I  have  been  able  to  do 

*  In  this  place  he  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
was  preserved  as  a  precious  memorial  by  his  successors,  the  bishops  oi 

f  Anschar  says,  in  his  account  of  his  life,  c.  9  :  “  Quod  tamen  ob  id 
taradiu  piolongatum  fuerat,  quia  gens,  credulitati  divime  resistens,  quum 
presbvteros  aliquoties  secum  manere  vix  compulsa  sineret,  episcopali 
auctoritate  miuime  regi  patiebatur.  Hac  itaque  de  causa,  septem  annis 
prius  in  eadem  presbvter  est  deraoratus  parocliia,  vocatur  tamen  episco¬ 
pal  et  secundum  quod  poterat  cuncta  potestate  prsesidentis  ordmans. 

+  At  that  time  Pleccatesham. 
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anything  good,  have  done  it  in  his  strength.  So  neither 
to  you  will  his  grace  be  wanting,  of  whose  mercy  the  whole 
earth  is  full.  llius  he  died  on  the  eighth  of  November, 
789.* * * § 

The  victory  of  the  emperor  Charles  over  the  Avares  (also 
called  the  Huns),  then  dwelling  in  Hungary,  led  to  attempts 
to  found  the  Christian  church  among  them.  Tudun,  one  of 
their  piinces,  came  in  the  year  796, 'j'  with  a  numerous 
suite,  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor;  and,  with  his  companions, 
received  baptism.  The  emperor  resolved  to  establish  among 
t  hem  a  mission,  and  entrusted  the  direction  of  it  to  Arno  arcln 
bishop  of  Salzburg.  When  the  subject  of  planting  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  among  the  Avares  was  agitated,  the  abbot  Alcuin 
gave  the  emperor  excellent  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
might  prosecute  this  work  with  happier  results  than  had  been 
experienced  among  the  Saxons.}  He  should  seek  out  for  the 
people  to  whom  the  Christian  faith  was  as  yet  altogether  new, 
pious  preachers,  of  exemplary  lives;  such  as  were  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctrines  and  morals.  He 
then  subjoined  exhortations  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
already  quoted  on  a  former  page.§  The  emperor  should  him¬ 
self  consider,  whether  the  apostles,  instructed  and  sent  forth 
to  preach  by  Christ  had  anywhere  demanded  tithes,  or  given 
directions  for  any  such  thing.  Next,  he  exhorted  him  to  see 
to  it,  that  everything  was  done  in  the  right  order,  and  that 
conviction  of  the  truths  of  faith  went  before  baptism  ;  since 
the  washing  of  the  body  without  any  knowledge  of  the  faith,  in 
a  soul  gifted  with  reason,  could  be  of  no  use.||  No  one,  said 
he,  should  receive  baptism,  till  he  has  become  firmly  grounded 
m  his  persuasion  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.^ 

*  His  life  by  Anschar,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  lately 

published  in  Pertz’s  Monumenta,  T.  II.  ’  " 

t  See  Einhardi  annales,  at  this  year.  +  Ep.  28. 

§  He  fitly  applies  here  the  example  of  Christ,  Matth.  ix.  17  :  Unde  et 
ipse  Dominus  Christus  in  evangelio  respondet  interrogantibus  se,  quare 
disdpuh  ejus  non  jejunarent :  nemo  mittitvinum  novum  in  utres  veteres. 

11  Ne  nihil  prosit  sacri  ablatio  baptismi  in  corpore,  si  in  anima  ratione 
utenti  catholica  agnitio  fidei  non  praecesserit. 

*j[  He  mentions  the  several  parts  of  religious  instruction  in  the  following 
order  :  — 1  nus  mstruendus.  est  homo  de  animat  immortalitate  et  de 
vita  futura  et  de  retributione  bonorum  malorumque  et  de  aeternitate 
utriusque  sortis.  Postea  pro  quibus  peccatis  et  sceleribus  poenas  cum 
VOE.  V.  j 
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And  then  by  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  should  at  the  proper  time  be  often 
inculcated  on  each,  until  he  attained  to  the  ripeness  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  became  a  worthy  dwelling  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  ITis 
friend,  archbishop  Arno,  having  requested  Alcuin  to  give  him 
some  directions  as  to  the  right  mode  of  dispensing  religious 
instruction  among  the  pagans,  he  at  first  sent  him  this  letter 
intended  for  the  emperor.*  Then  he  tvrote  him  another 
special  letter  on  the  subject, t  in  which  he  again  strongly  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  point,  that  everything  depended  on  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  faith  and  the  conviction  of  the  hearers  :  without  this, 
baptism  could  be  of  no  avail.}  For  how  could  a  man  be 
forced  to  believe  what  he  did  not  believe?  Man,  gifted  with 
reason,  must  be  instructed,  must  be  drawn  onward  by  word 
upon  word,  that  he  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  faith.  And  especially  was  it  necessary  to  implore  for 
him  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  ;  since  the  tongue  of  the  teacher 
taught  in  vain,  unless  divine  grace  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
hearer. §  And  here,  he  insisted  with  great  earnestness  upon 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  gradually,  and  by  successive  steps, 
in  pressing  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel  on  such  as  had 
attained  to  the  faith,  and  of  not  attempting  to  extort  every¬ 
thing  at  once. ||  A  person  long  established  in  the  faith  was 

diabolo  patiatur  teternas  et  pro  quibus  bonis  vel  bene  factis  gloria  cum 
Christo  fruatur  sempiterna.  Deinde  tides  sancta;  trinitatis  diligentissime 
docenda  est,  et  adventus  pro  salute  humani  generis  filii  Dei  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  hunc  mundum  exponendus.  Et  de  mysterio  pas- 
sionis  illius  et  veritate  resurrectionis  et  gloria  adscensionis  in  ccelos, 
et  futuro  eius  adventu  ad  iudicandas  omnes  gentes  et  de  resurrectione 
corporum  et  de  mternitate  poenarurn  et  pracmiorum. 

*  Ep.  .30 ;  and  probably  he  was  thinking  of  the  guilty  failure  of  the 
missionary  efforts  among  the  Saxons,  when  he  complained,  Vse  mundo  a 
scandalis  !  Quid  enim  auri  insana  cupido  non  subvertit  boni !  Tamen 
potens  est  Deus  recuperare  quod  cteptum  est  et  perficere  quod  factum  non 
est.  t  Ep.  31. 

J  Idcirco  misera  Saxonum  gens  toties  baptismi  perdidit  sacramentum, 
quia  nunquam  fidei  fundamentum  habuit  in  corde. 

§  Quia  otiosa  est  lingua  docentis,  si  gratia  divina  cor  auditoris  non 
imbuit.  Quod  enim  visibiliter  sacerdos  per  baptismum  operatum  in  cor- 
pore  per  aquam,  hoc  spiritus  sanctus  invisibiliter  operatus  in  anima  per 
fidem. 

||  Matth.  ix.  17.  Qui  sunt  utres  veteres,  nisi  qui  in  gentilitatis  errori- 
bus  obduraverunt?  Quibus  si  in  initio  fidei  novte  prmdicationis  prrecepta 
tradideris,  rumpuntur  et  ad  veteres  consuetudmes  perfidiee  revolvuntur. 
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more  ready  and  better  fitted  for  every  good  work  than  the 
mere  novice.  Peter,  when  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  faitl),  before  the  emperor  Nero  in  one  way  ;  he 
answered  the  maid  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  in  quite  another. 
And  the  example  of  gentleness  exhibited  by  our  Saviour, 
when  lie  afterwards  reminded  him  of  his  fall,  should  teach  the 
good  shepherd  how  he,  too,  ought  to  conduct  himself  towards 
the  fallen.*  In  another  letter  he  says,  to  the  same  prelate, 
“  be  a  preacher  of  the  faith  not  a  tithe-gatherer.”  j — It  is 
true,  this  work  among  the  Avares  seems  to  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  new  war,  in  the  year  798,  with  this  people;  but 
it  was  in  all  probability  prosecuted  again  after  their  total  sub¬ 
jugation.  Alcuin  complained,  that  the  same  zeal  was  not 
shown  in  building  up  the  Christian  church  among  the  Avares, 
as  was  manifested  for  the  same  cause  among  the  ever-resisting 
Saxons ;  and  he  traced  it  to  the  negligence  with  which  a 
business  is  wont  to  be  passed  over,  where  nothing  has  been 
effected.! 

The  dominion  of  the  Franks  as  well  as  the  Christian  church 
still  met  with  determined  resistance  from  the  numerous  Sla¬ 
vonian  tribes  dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Germany.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  to  found  a  metropolis  of  the  north  in  Hamburg, 
with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  these  tribes,  and  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  entire  north  :  but  he  failed 
to  execute  this  plan,  which  was  reserved  for  his  successor. 


II.  In  Asia  and  Africa. 


Whilst  a  stock  of  nations  altogether  new'  and  rude  was  thus 
gained  over  to  Christianity,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual 
creation,  proceeding  out  of  Christianity,  planted  in  the  midst 

*  Quatenus  bonus  pastor  intelligent,  non  semper  delinquentes  dura 
mvectione  castigare,  sed  ssepe  pice  consolationis  admonitione  corrigere. 

t  Ep.  72.  b.sto  praedicator  pietatis,  non  decimarum  exactor. 

I  Ep.  92.  Hunnorum  vero,  sicut  dixisti,  perditio,  nostra  est  negli- 
gentia,  laborantium  in  maledicta  geueratione  Saxonum  Deoque  despecta 
usque  hucet  eos  negligentes,  quos  majore  mercede  apud  Deum  et  gloria 
apud  homines  habere  potuimus,  ut  videbatur. 

i  2 
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of  them,  new  dangers  were  threatening  destruction,  or  a  con¬ 
tinual  encroachment  on  its  limits,  to  the  Christian  church  in 
the  countries  which  formed  its  original  seat.  When  the  Per¬ 
sian  king,  Chosru-Parviz,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  deprived  the  Roman  empire  of  several  provinces,  in 
the  year  614  conquered  Palestine,  and  in  the  years  615,  616, 
Egypt,  many  Christians  -were  killed,  many  carried  off  as  slaves, 
or  forced  to  unite  with  the  Nestorian  church,  and  many  churches 
and  monasteries  destroyed.*  This,  however,  was  but  a 
transient  evil ;  since,  in  the  years  622-628,  the  East  Roman 
■emperor  Heraclius  subdued  the  Persian  empire,  and  liberated 
the  conquered  provinces.  But  soon  afterwards  there  rose  up 
against  the  Christian  church  in  those  countries  a  hostile 
power,  with  which  that  church  had  to  sustain  a  much  longer 
:and  more  difficult  contest. 

A  Christianity  which  was  already  beginning  to  die  out  in 
meagre  forms  of  doctrine,  ceremonial  rites,  and  superstition, 
bowed  before  the  might  of  a  new  religion,  striding  onward 
with  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  powerfully  working  on  the 
imagination ;  a  religion  which,  moreover,  called  to  its  aid 
many  physical  auxiliaries, — the  new  religion  founded  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  in  Arabia.  In  the  year  610,  Mohammed  appeared 
as  a  prophet  among  the  Arabian  tribes,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  prevailing  idolatry,  particularly  Sabaism,  and  of  various 
superstitions  connected  with  charms  and  amulets,  the  remem¬ 
brance  was  still  preserved  of  an  original,  simple,  monotheistic 
religion  ;  while  by  the  numerous  Jews  scattered  among  these 
tribes,  in  part  also  by  Christians,  who  possessed,  however,  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  faith,  the  recollection  of 
this  primeval  religion  was  freshly  revived.  Under  such  in¬ 
fluences,  it  was  quite  possible,  that  in  a  man  possessed  of  the 
lively  temper  and  fiery  imagination  of  Mohammed,  the 
awakened  consciousness  of  God  would  lead  to  a  reaction 
against  the  idolatry  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  and  by 
which  he  was  surrounded — a  reaction,  however,  which  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  sensuous  element  so  predominant  in  the 
national  character  of  his  people.  Mohammed  felt  himself 

*  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  199,  etc.  Makriz.  historia  Copto- 
rum  Christiauor.  pag.  79.  Kenaudot  historia  patriarckar.  Alexandrinor. 
pag.  154. 
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inspired  with  a  certain  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  one  only 
God,  whom  he  had  been  taught  by  those  traditions  of  a  pri¬ 
mitive  religion,  as  well  as  by  what  he  had  learned  from  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  to  recognize  and  adore.  The  sense  of 
God’s  exaltation  above  all  created  things,  of  the  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  Creator  and  his  works ;  the  sense  of  utter 
dependence  on  the  Almighty  and  Incomprehensible — this  one 
element  of  the  knowledge  of  God — constituted  the  predomi¬ 
nant  ground-tone  of  his  religious  character;  whilst  the  other 
element,  which  belongs  to  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God,  the  sense  of  relationship  and  communion 
with  God,  was  in  his  case  wholly  suppressed.  Hence  his  one¬ 
sided  mode  of  apprehending  the  divine  attributes,  in  which 
the  idea  of  Almighty  power  predominated,  while  that  of  holy 
love  was  overlooked.  Hence  almighty  power,  apprehended 
in  this  religion  as  unlimited  arbitrary  will ;  or  if  some  occa¬ 
sional  presentiment  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  gleamed 
out  in  the  religious  consciousness,  yet  it  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  religion,  but  necessarily  borrowed 
from  the  latter  a  certain  tincture  of  particularism.  Hence 
the  predominant  fatalism,  and  the  total  denial  of  moral  liberty. 
And  as  it  is  the  ethical  shaping  assumed  by  the  idea  of  God 
which  determines  the  whole  moral  spirit  of  a  religion,  hence 
notwithstanding  the  sublime  maxims  of  morality — in  contra¬ 
diction,  however,  with  the  general  character  of  the  religion 
■  that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  scattered  among  the 
teachings  of  Mohammed,  yet  the  whole  system,  because  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  main  foundation  of  a  right  ethical  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  God,  is  radically  defective.  The  God  who  was 
worshipped  as  an  almighty  and  arbitrary  Will,  could  be 
honoured  by  entire  submission  to  his  will,  servile  obedience, 
the  performance  of  various  insulated  outward  ceremonies, 
which  he  had  seen  fit  to  prescribe  as  marks  of  reverence  to 
him,  and  by  works  of  charity  ;  but  also  and  especially,  by  the 
extermination  of  his  enemies,  the  idolaters  ;  by  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  infidels ;  by  the  repetition  of  prayers  ;  by  festivals, 
lustrations,  and  pilgrimages.  Answering  to  that  narrow  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  idea  of  God,  was  the  lack  also,  in  the  moral 
province,  of  that  principle  which,  wherever  it  exists,  pervades 
and  ennobles  every  other  human  quality,  a  holy  love.  As 
the  ethical  element  retires  to  such  a  distance  in  the  teachings 
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of  Mohammed,  so  on  this  very  account  the  sense  of  the  need 
of  a  redemption  finds  no  place  in  the  system.  The  tradition 
respecting  an  original  state  of  the  first  man,  and  of  his  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  Koran,  as  it  had 
been  derived  as  well  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
from  apocryphal  writings  of  Jews,  or  Judaizing  Christians;* 
but  only  as  an  isolated  story — the  form  in  which  it  would  be 
likely  to  captivate  the  poetical  fancy  of  Mohammed  and  his 
people— without  reference  to  a  great  ethical  truth,  without 
connecting  itself  with  the  whole  religion,  so  that  Mohamme¬ 
danism  would  lack  nothing  of  its  proper  essence,  were  this 
story  entirely  expunged  from  its  records.  It  belongs  to  the 
antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  that 
the  former  utterly  excludes  the  need  of  a  redeemer  and  of  a 
redemption. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Mohammed,  at  the 
outset,  to  found  a  new  religion  for  the  entire  human  race  ; 
but  he  believed  himself  called,  as  a  national  prophet  of  the 
Arabians,  to  proclaim  to  his  people,  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  a  form  suited  to  their  wants,  the  same  Theism  of  the 
primitive  religion,  which  he  recognized  as  a  doctrine  commu¬ 
nicated  by  divine  instruction,  in  Judaism  and  Christianity; f 
He  required  at  first  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  a  prophet 
sent  to  teach  the  Arabians,  and  declared  hostility  against  none 
but  idolaters.  But  when  the  success  which  crowned  his  first 
undertakings,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  stimulated 

*  The  story  about  Adam’s  exalted  dignity,  and  the  homage  done  to 
him  by  the  angels,  which  Satan,  who  envied  him,  refused  to  pay,  belongs 
among  the  Gnostic  elements  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran.  See  iny 
Genetische  Entwickelung  der  Gnostischen  Systeme,  p.  125,  265. 
History  of  the  church,  Vol.  II.  655,  65C.  Geiger,  in  his  instruc¬ 
tive  essay,  Was  hat  Mahomed  aus  dem  Judenthum  aufgenommen? 
Bonn,  1833,  p.  100,  is  right  in  not  tracing  this  notion  to  the  Juda¬ 
ism  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  wrong  in  deriving  it  from  Christianity. 
More  probably  the  source  of  it  is  a  Gnostic  tradition,  or  a  still  older 
oriental  one,  from  which  Gnosticism  itself  was  derived. 

f  See  the  Koran,  Sura  xiv.  f.  375  ed.  Maracci— the  words  ascribed  to 
the  Almighty,  non  misimus  ullum  legatum  nisi  cum  lingua  gentis  suae. 
How  the  different  religions  were  distributed  by  the  Almighty  to  different 
nations,  through  his  revelations  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Sura  v. 
f.  226.  How  the  revelations  by  Mohammed  were  designed  for  those  who 
could  not  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospels,  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  Sura  vi. 
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his  imagination  and  his  vanity  to  a  bolder  flight,  and  when, 
moreover,  he  became  excited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with 
from  Jews  and  Christians,  he  came  forward  with  still  greater 
pretensions,  not  only  against  idolaters,  but  also  against  Jews 
and  Christians  themselves.  He  declared  himself  a  messenger 
divinely  sent  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Theism,  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  it  even  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He 
expressed,  it  is  true,  no  hostility  to  the  earlier  revelations  by 
Moses,  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  ;  but  ascribed  to  these  the 
same  authority  as  he  claimed  for  that  communicated  by  him¬ 
self  ;  but  lie  attacked  the  pretended  corruptions  which  had 
entered  into  those  revelations.  Now  it  was  unquestionably 
true,  that  Christianity,  in  the  form  in  which,  it  teas  presented 
to  him ,  might  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  such  a  charge, 
respecting  the  corruption  of  its  original  truth  ;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  he  rebuked  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  and 
of  the  monks  (the  saints)  ;  and  the  view  taken  by  the  church 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  might,  to  one  who  looked  at  it 
from  an  outward  position,  from  the  position  of  an  abstract 
Monotheism,  and  not  as  a  form  of  expressing  what  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  easily  appear  as  a 
tritheistical  doctrine.  Still,  however,  the  chief  reason  which 
led  Mohammed  to  declare  hostility  against  Christianity  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  consist  in  these  corruptions  of  the  gospel  doc¬ 
trine,  which  he  found  intermingled  with  it,  so  much  as  it  did 
in  the  relation  of  his  own  fundamental  position  in  religion  to 
the  original  and  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity  itself — that 
fundamental  position  of  an  abstract  Monotheism,  placing  an 
infinite  chasm,  never  to  be  filled  up,  between  God  and  his 
creatures,  from  which  position  a  mediatorial  action  of  God, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  human  nature  into  fellowship 
with  himself,  must  appear  as  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of 
an  infinitely  exalted  Being,  and  an  approximation  to  idolatry. 
It  was  not  merely  a  certain  speculative  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  gave  offence  to  Mohammed 
as  savouring  of  Tritheism  ;  but  it  was  the  essential  element 
of  Christianity  itself,  here  lying  at  the  bottom  and  constituting 
the  ground  of  antagonism  both  to  a  stiff  and  one-sided  Mono¬ 
theism  on  the  one  hand,  that  placed  God  absolutely  out  of 
man,  and  man  absolutely  out  of  God,  and  to  the  deification 
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of  nature  that  degrades  and  divides  the  consciousness  of  God 
in  polytheism  on  the  other — it  was  this  that  must  remain  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  Mohammed.  And  hence,  too,  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  divinity,*  and  in  a  word  everything  else  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  and  above  the  general  ground-work  of  Theism— 
everything  by  which  Christianity  was  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Jewish  stage  of  religion,  could  not  appear  otherwise 
to  Mohammed  than  as  a  corruption  of  primitive  Christianity, 
as  he  would  have  it  to  have  been.  The  gospel  history  he 
quotes  only  in  the  fabulous  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
older  apocryphal  gospels.  But  even  if  he  had  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  genuine  history  of 
Christ,  still  his  imagination,  and  his  poetical  temperament, 
would  have  been  more  strongly  attracted  by  those  fantastic 
pictures  in  the  apocryphal  writings  ;  and  the  image  of  Christ 
which  these  set  forth,  harmonized  more  completely  with  his 
whole  religious  turn  of  mind,  than  the  one  presented  in  the 
genuine  gospels. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  Mohammedanism 
corresponds  in  the  nearest  degree  with  Judaism  but  a  Juda¬ 
ism  which,  sundered  from  its  connection  with  the  theocratic 
development,  robbed  of  its  prevailing  character,  the  predomi¬ 
nating  idea  of  God’s  holiness, — of  its  prophetic  element  and 
its  peculiar  luminous  point,  the  animating  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
was  degraded  from  the  historical,  to  the  mythical,  form,  and 
accommodated  to  the  national  character  of  the  Arabians. 
And  here  we  may  notice  an  important  law  relating  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  humanity. 
Just  as,  within  the  church  itself,  a  Judaism  ennobled  by 
Christianity  and  permeated  by  its  spirit,  or  a  Christianity  in 
Jewish  form  (the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages)  formed  for 
the  converted  barbarous  nations  a  medium  of  transition  to  the 
appropriation  of  a  Christianity  expressing  in  essence  and  form 
its  true  character ;  so  without  the  'pale  of  the  church,  a 
Judaism  degraded  to  the  level  of  natural  religion  in  Mo- 


*  In  the  final  judgment  God,  according  to  the  Koran,  shall  say  to 
Jesus:  O  Jesu,  fili  Maria:,  tunc  dixisti  hominibus:  accipite  me  et  ina- 
trem  meam  in  duos  Deos  prater  Deum  ?  And  Jesus  shall  call  God  to 
witness,  that  he  had  never  taught  so :  Non  dixi  eis,  nisi  quod  pracepisti 
mihi :  colite  Deum  dominum  meum  et  dominum  vestrum.  Sura  v  f 
236. 
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hammedanism,  formed  a  theistic  medium  of  transition  from 
idolatry,  at  its  very  lowest  stages,  to  the  only  genuine 
theism  of  Christianity  fully  developed  and  pervading  the 
entire  life. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  as  it  was  understood  by  Christian  teachers  among  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  eighth  century,  we  find  that  their  apolo¬ 
getic  writings — so  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  them 
from  the  fragments  still  preserved  in  the  works  of  John  of 
Damascus  and  his  scholar  Theodore  Abukara,  both  belonging 
to  the  eighth  century,* — relate  particularly  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  seeking  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  free  self-determination  and  moral  re¬ 
sponsibleness  against  the  Mohammedan  principle,  whereby 
good  and  evil  were  derived  alike  from  the  divine  causality, 
and  the  distinction  between  a  permission  and  an  actual  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  God  j  was  denied,  men  fell,  as  usual, 
when  combating  one  extreme,  into  directly  the  opposite, 
namely,  into  an  anthropopathical  mode  of  apprehending  the 
relation  of  God  to  his  creatures,  that  led  to  Pelagianism, 
without  being  aware  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  this 
view  of  the  matter.  God,  having  once  completed  the  work 
of  creation,  exerted  no  further  creative  power,  but  left  the 
universe  to  go  on  and  shape  itself  according  to  the  laws 
therein  established, — everything,  by  virtue  of  the  creative 
word  which  God  spake  in  the  beginning,  unfolding  itself 
spontaneously  out  of  the  seminal  principles  clothed  by  God 
with  their  several  specific  powers.;}; 

The  schisms  subsisting  among  the  oriental  Christians,  the 

*  The  dialogue  between  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,  by  John  of 
Damascus,  T.  I.  in  his  works  ed.  le  Quien,  f.  466.  Galland.  bibl. 
patrum,  T.  XIII.  f.  272  ;  and  the  i^un-r.c-u;  ku)  d^oK^a-n;  between  the 
and  the  XpurriKvo;  of  Theodore  Abukara  in  Bibliotheca  patrnm 
Parisiens.  Tom.  XI.  f.  431.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the 
original  form  of  this  dialogue,  and  which  of  the  two  was  its  author. 

f  The  Mohammedan,  disputing  with  the  Christian  KCtT  OLV(?(>CO'TOV)  Oil 
the  question  was  it  God’s  will,  or  not,  that  Christ  should  be  crucified? 

\  ’  iBot/  \yoj  ocvnfyvcrio;  coy  <rt  xocXoTf,  tv  <ri  xaxo7(y  onov  iav  evnl^u),  kccv 
ti?  titctv  yuYCcixa,  xccv  itg  olWot^iccv,  ryj  lYcc.  i\ovc'icc  xgco/Atvo;,  dvcc[o?<ucrra,vco, 
xou  yivi'rca  <roo  vr^corw  •pr^oo’rccyjuccn  <rov  Szou  v^rocxovovaoc^  on  Yo  za.'rccfiXr,£iv 
i'X'.ii  tv  iccurco  a*7rio{JLctny.Yiv  'dVYUf/.iY*  ou%  on  ol  yvv  xcc&  ix.cco"rr,v  r,fj.i^uv  o  Seij 
‘TrXuT'rti  x<a>  igya^iTcti'  iv  rr,  vrpeorri  riftlpcc,  rrec  vravroL  vrzTrolr/xe.  d  licodor. 

Abukara.  1.  c.  f.  432. 
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dissatisfaction  of  the  oppressed  schismatic  party  (in  Egypt 
and  Syria)  with  the  Byzantine  government  and  the  reigning 
church,  would  naturally  tend  to  promote  the  triumphant 
advance  of  the  Mohammedan  Saracens ;  and  these  were  in¬ 
clined,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  manifest  special  favour  to 
the  hitherto  persecuted  parties,  such  as  were  the  numerous 
Monophysite  party  in  Egypt  and  the  Nestorian  party  in 
Syria.*  Wherever  the  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh 
and  eight  centuries,  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  Asia  (Syria 
and  the  countries  adjacent)  and  in  North- Africa,  they  forbore 
indeed  to  persecute  the  old  Christian  inhabitants  on  account 
of  their  faith,  if  they  paid  the  tribute  imposed  on  them  ;  yet 
there  was  no  lack  of  extortions,  oppressions,  and  insults,  and 
the  fanatical  temper  of  the  rulers  might  easily  be  excited  to 
deeds  of  violence. |  Moreover,  they  who  in  ignorance  were 
depending  on  a  dead  faith,  might  be  led  by  various  induce¬ 
ments  to  abandon  their  creed  for  a  religion  -which  was  spread¬ 
ing  with  the  fresh  vigour  of  youth,  which  flattered  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  natural  man,  and  which  was  favoured  by  the 
ruling  powers. 

The  Nestorian  communities,  established  in  Eastern  Asia, 
which  were  favoured  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards,  for  the 
same  reason,  by  their  Mohammedan  rulers,  -were  best  qualified 
for  labouring  to  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  in  fact  we  observed,  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  period,  that  from  Persia,  Christian  colonies  have  gone  to 
different  parts  of  India.  Timotheus,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  in  Syria,  who  filled  this  post  from  778  to  820,J 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  establishment  of  missions.  lie 
sent  monks  from  the  monastery  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia, 
as  missionaries  among  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  districts  of 

The  major  part  of  the  population  in  Egypt,  the  Copts,  were  inclined 
to  Monophysitism  ;  and  these  assisted  the  conquerors  in  driving  out  the 
descendants  of  the  Greeks,  who,  as  followers  of  the  doctrines  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  empire,  were  called  Melchites.  All  the  churches  were  now 
transferred  to  the  former,  and  the  Coptic  patriarchate  was  founded.  See 
the  accounts  of  Macrizi,  which  especially  deserve  to  be  studied  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt.  Historia  Coptorum  Christianorum,  ed.  Wetzer,  1828. 
pp.  88,  89.  Eenaudot,  Historia  Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum. 
P.  2. 

t  Particulars  in  Macrizi,  Eenaudot,  and  Theophanes. 

%  See  Assemani  bibliotheca  oriental.  T.  III.  P.  I.  f.  158.  ff.  III. 
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the  Caspian  sea,  and  beyond  them  to  India,  and  even  to 
China.  Among  these  were  two  active  men,  Cardag  and 
Jabdallaha,  whom  he  ordained  bishops.* * * §  Jabdallaha  drew 
up  for  the  patriarch  a  report  of  the  happy  results  of  the 
mission  ;  and  the  patriarch  clothed  them  with  full  powers 
to  ordain,  where  it  should  be  found  necessary,  several  of  the 
monks  as  bishops.  He  expressly  directed,  that  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  rule  requiring  three  bishops  to 
assist  at  the  ordination  of  another,  a  book  of  the  gospels 
should  take  the  place  of  the  third.  A  certain  David  is 
named  as  the  bishop  ordained  for  China.!  According  to  an 
inscription,  published  by  the  Jesuits,  and  purporting  to  belong 
to  the  year  782,+  in  the  Chinese-Syrian  tongue,  Olopuen,  a 
Nestorian  priest,  visited  this  empire  in  the  year  635,  from 
the  eastern  provinces  bordering  on  the  west  of  China,  and 
laboured  successfully  as  a  missionary  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Christianity,  amid  many  persecutions  at  first,  but  favoured  at 
length  by  the  emperors,  was  still  more  widely  diffused.  But 
even  if  this  inscription  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine, §  it 
still  remains  certain,  from  the  notices  above  stated,  that  in 
this  period,  attempts  were  made  by  the  Nestorians  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  Eastern  Asia,  and 
even  into  China. 

Under  the  emperor  Justinian,  Christianity  had  found  en¬ 
trance  from  Egypt  into  Nubia.il  In  Nubia  a  Christian  em- 

*  L.  c.  f.  1G3. 

f  Ibn-Wahab,  an  Arabian,  who  travelled  to  China  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  found  at  the  emperor’s  court  an  image  of  Christ  and  images  of  the 
apostles,  and  he  heard  the  empeor  say  that  Christ  discharged  the  office 
of  a  teacher  thirty  months.  See  travels  of  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  Renaudot’s  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  68. 
Comp.  Ritter’s  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

1  Printed  with  others  in  Mosheim,  Hist.  Eccles.  Tartarorum,  Appen¬ 
dix  N.  III. 

§  The  controversy  about  the  genuineness  of  this  inscription  is  still 
undecided,  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  Chinese 
literature,  so  it  must  remain.  A  very  important  authority  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  learning,  though  perhaps  not  perfectly  free  from  all  bias  on  die 
point  in  question,  has  already  declared  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  See 
Abel  Remusat,  Melanges  Asiatiques,  T.  I.  p.  36.  Professor  Neumann, 
from  whom  we  may  expect  a  more  full  investigation  of  this  subject,  takes 
the  other  side. 

||  See  the  declaration  of  a  Christian  prince  of  Nubia  touching  the  in- 
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pire  was  founded,  as  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  churches  of  the 
two  kingdoms  recognized  the  Coptic  patriarch  in  Egypt  as 
their  head,  and  had  their  bishops  ordained  by  him.* 

scription  ;  and  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Nubia,  in 
Letronne  Materiaux  pour  l’hist.du  Christianisme  enEgypte,  en  Nubie  et 
euAbyssinie.  Paris,  1832. 

Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  17S  and  in  other  places.  A 
tact  worthy  of  notice  is  the  connection  of  the  Christians  of  India  with 
the  Coptic  patriarchs.  See  Renaudot,  p.  188.  Makrizi,  p.  93.  It  were 
singular,  indeed,  that  these  Christians  should  have  preferred  resorting  to 
Rp}"  pf  rather  than  to  their  mother  church  in  Persia ;  and  hence  we 
might  be  led  to  conjecture  that  some  Ethiopian  tribe  was  really  meant, 
but  in  this  connection  such  a  supposition  has  also  its  difficulties. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 


I.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 


It  is  true,  that  along-  with  Christianity,  the  entire  church 
fabric,  with  all  its  regulations,  as  it  had  thus  far  shaped  itself, 
passed  over  to  the  newly  converted  nations.  The  whole  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  as  one  divine  foundation  ;  and  at  the  stage  of 
cultuie  in  which  Christianity  found  them,  they  were  but  little 
capable  of  distinguishing  and  separating  the  divine  from  the 
human,  the  inward  from  the  outward,  the  unchangeable  from 
the  changeable.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  °the  church 
fabiic  \\  Inch  had  shaped  itself  under  entirely  different 
circumstances,  must,  in  accommodating  itself  to  these 
altogether  new  relations,  undergo  various  changes.  Eir«t 
as  regards  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  it  was 
for  the  advancement  of  the  church,  and  the  attainment  of 
its  ends,  in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  nations,  a  matter 
ot  great  importance,  that  it  should  be  preserved  independent 
in  its  course  of  development,  and  protected  against  the  de¬ 
structive  influences  of  a  barbarous  secular  power.  The  en- 
cioachments  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  barbarous  princes  would 
be  no  less  dangerous  here,  than  the  encroachments  of  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  corrupt  Byzantine  court  at  the  sta^e  of 
over-civilization.  I  he  Frankish  princes  were  often  as  slow 
as  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that 
within  their  own  states  there  was  a  province  to  which  their 
sovereign  power  did  not  extend,  an  authority  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  their  own.*  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 


intn  rhe ,FrankiSh  monarch  Chilperic,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  took  it 
into  his  head  to  add  several  letters  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  to  direct 
that  the  boys  m  the  schools  of  his  empire  should  all  be  taught  to 
lead  and  wnte  accordingly,  and  that  all  the  old  books  should  be  rubbed 
over  with  pumice-stone  and  recopied  according  to  this  alphabet,  would 
certainly  be  very  likely  to  act  over  again  the  part  of  a  Justinian  in  his 
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checked  by  the  faith  in  a  visible  theocracy,  represented  by 
the  church ;  which  principle,  closely  connected,  especially  in 
the  Western  church,  with  the  idea  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity, 
had  long  since  been  fully  established,  and  was  transmitted  to 
these  nations  at  the  same  time  with  Christianity.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was  also  better  suited  to  their  stage  of  culture,  than  the 
faith  in  an  invisible  church,  and  its  power  working  outwardly 
from  within.  The  untutored  mind,  when  struck  with  religi¬ 
ous  impressions,  was  inclined  to  see,  to  reverence,  and  to  fear 
God  himself  in  the  visible  church,  in  the  persons  of  the 
priests.  This  point  of  view,  in  which  the  church  presented 
itself,  would  be  favoured  by  its  whole  relation  to  these  races ; 
for  it  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the  one  perfect  organism  of  human 
society,  and  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  culture  for.  the  un¬ 
tutored  nations.  It  alone  could,  by  the  reverence  which  it 
inspired  for  a  divine  power,  present  a  counterpoise  to  barba¬ 
rous  force  and  arbitrary  will.  But  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
impression  of  reverence  towards  the  church,  as  God’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  was  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
minds  of  rulers ;  so  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
tremendous  force  in  the  consciousness  of  absolute  authority, 
and  in  the  violence  of  suddenly-excited  passions,  which  in 
rude  men  was  the  less  likely  to  be  controlled.  Many  conflict¬ 
ing  elements  must  therefore  necessarily  arise  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  the  theocratical  church  system,  which  alone, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  could  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  church,  even  in  respect  to  its  own  internal  development, 


conduct  towards  the  church;  and  what  would  have  followed,  had  not  a 
monarch  of  this  character  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superiot  power  of 
an  independent  church?  He  composed,  in  the  year  580,  a  small  tract, 
combating  the  distinction  of  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  God.  to  be  called  a  peison, 
like  a  mortal  man.  He  seems  to  have  framed  for  himself  a  Samosateneau 
or  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  appeals  to  the  Olu  Testament  as 
making  mention  of  but  one  God,  who  appeared  to  the  prophets  and  patri¬ 
archs,  and  who  revealed  the  law.  This  tract  he  had  read  in  his  presence 
to  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  then  said  to  him  “  It. is  my  will  that 
vou,  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  churches,  should  believe  thus.  He 
supposed  he  understood  this  doctrine  better  than  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
whose  authority  was  quoted  against  him.  Yet.  the  decided  manner  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  Gregory  and  other  bishops,  who  rested. on  the 
authority  of  the  church  traditions,  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  pur¬ 
pose.  See  Gregor.  Turonens.  Hist.  Francor.  1.  V.  c.  45. 
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had  no  other  way  to  shape  itself  out  but  in  conflict  with  a 
secular  power  which  often  resisted  it. 

The  princes  of  the  Frankish  empire  in  particular,  acquired 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  church  in  a  quarter  where  it 
would  be  precisely  the  most  injurious  to  her  interests,  and 
most  directly  calculated  to  render  her  wholly  dependent  on 
the  secular  power,  viz.,  in  the  nomination  of  bishops,  who, 
according  to  the  existing  church  polity,  had  the  entire 
governance  of  the  church  in  their  hands  ;  so  that,  if  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  places,  they  became  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  princes,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this 
their  servility  would  affect  the  whole  administration  of  church 
affairs.  In  the  old  Roman  empire,  the  influence  of  the  em¬ 
perors  had  only  extended,  and  that  too  chiefly  in  the  East, 
to  the  filling-  up  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  in  the  most  import¬ 
ant  cities.  But  to  the  princes  of  whom  we  now  speak,  it 
appeared  a  strange  matter,  that  such  considerable  posts 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  empire,  and  with  which,  some¬ 
times,  so  large  revenues  and  important  political  privileges 
were  connected,  should  be  conferred  without  consultation 
with  them  ;  and  the  clergy  themselves,  who  sought  to  obtain 
bishoprics  through  the  influence  of  the  princes,  contributed  to 
increase  this  influence  of  the  latter,  and  to  confirm  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  entitled  to  it.  Thus  in  the  Frankish 
empire,  under  the  successors  of  Clovis,  the  ancient  regulation 
respecting  ecclesiastical  elections  went  entirely  into  disuse,  or, 
where  it  was  preserved,  the  Frankish  princes  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  it,  if  they  wished  to  supply  vacancies  in 
some  other  way.  The  old  church  laws  with  regard  to  the 
inter st\tia ,  the  stages  through  which  candidates  must  rise  to 
the  higher  spiritual  offices,  and  against  the  immediate  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  layman  from  secular  employments  to  such  offices, — 
these  laws,  which  had  maintained  their  force  in  the  Western 
church  still  more  than  in  the  East,  even  though  re-enacted 
there  by  synods,*  were  yet  in  practice  no  longer  regarded. 
The  princes  bestowed  the  bishoprics  arbitrarily  on  their 
favourites,  or  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  to  those, 
who,  without  so  open  a  resort  to  simony,  made  them  tempting 
presents. f  Hence,  naturally,  it  often  happened,  that  un- 

*  See  the  third  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  c.  vi. 

f  Gregory  of  Tours  states,  in  liis  life  of  Gallus,  bishop  of  Averna 
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worthy  persons  were  nominated  to  the  bishoprics,  while  worthy 
ones  were  deposed.*  The  only  good  result  was,  that  still  in 
many  cases,  the  character  which  an  individual  had  acquired  by 
his  past  life,  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  as  a  saint,  had 
more  influence  with  the  princes  than  the  presents  and  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  bad. 

It  is  true,  laws  were,  from  the  first,  passed  against  these 
encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical  elections  ;f  but  those^  in 
power  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  them.  The 


(Clermont),  vita:  patrum,  c.  vi.  f.  1171,  ed.  Ruin  art,  that  the  clergy  of 
Clermont  came  with  man y  presents  before  Theodoric,  one  of  the  sons  and 
successors  of  Clovis,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  confirm  the  choice  made 
by  themselves ;  and  Gregory  observes,  with  regard  to  this  incident — 
“  Jam  tunc  germen  illud  iniquum  coeperat  fructificare,  ut  sacerdotium 
aut  venderetur  a  regibus  aut  compararetur  a  clericis.”  The  king,  how¬ 
ever  did  not  allow  himself,  in  this  case,  to  he  influenced  by  the  presents, 
but  bestowed  the  bishopric  on  Gallus,  a  deacon,  highly  respected  and 
venerated  on  account  of  his  previous  life  ;  and  he  caused  a  feast  to  be 
made  in  the  city,  at  the  public  expense,  in  honour  of  the  new  bishop,  that 
all  might  take  joy  in  his  appointment.  And  so  common  was  the  practice 
of  simony,  either  of  the  grosser  or  of  the  more  refined  sort,  that  Gallus 
was  in  the  habit  of  jocosely  remarking,  he  had  paid  for  his  bishopric  but 
one  trias  (the  third  part  of  an  as),  his  bonne  main  to  the  cook  who  waited 
at  the  table.  So,  too  (in  1.  IV.  c.  35,  hist.  Francor.),  it  is  mentioned  as 
the  common  means  of  obtaining  a  bishopric:  Offerre  multa,  pluiima 

promittere.  . 

'~s  So  it  happened  after  the  death  of  the  Gallus  above  mentioned. ^  A 
certain  archdeacon  Cratinus,  an  intemperate,  avaricious  man,  obtained 
the  office  by  help  of  the  princes,  "while  Crate,  a  presbyter,  wdio,  though 
excessively  given  to  spiritual  pride,  had  been  tried  in  every  stage  of  the 
clerical  office,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  faithful  dischaige  of 
its  duties,  and  a  kindly  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  the  voice  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  bishops  in  his 
favour,  was  set  aside.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  again  by 
remaining  in  the  city,  when  deserted  by  the  bishop  and  many  of  the  other 
clergy,  on  account  of  a  fatal  sickness  (the  lues  inguinaria)  which  raged 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Here  he  attended  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  held  masses  for  each  and  all,  till  at  length,  falling 
himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  he  died  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
See  Gregor,  hist.  1.  IV.  c.  xi„  See. 

f  Thus,  for  example,  Concil.  Avernense,  a.d.  535,  c.  ii.  In  order  to 
the  regularity  of  a  choice,  was  required  electio  clericorum  vel  civium  et 
consensus  metropolitan! ;  and  of  the  candidate  it  is  said,  non  patrocinia 
potentum  adhibeat,  non  calliditate  subdola  ad  conscribendum  decretum 
alios  hortetur  prsemiis,  alios  timore  compellat;  and  Concil.  Aurelianense 
V.  549,  c.  10,  ut  nulli  episcopatum  prmmiis  aut  comparatione  liceat  adi- 
pisci,  sed  cum  voluntate  reyis  juxta  electionem  cleri  ac  plebis. 
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tl,M  council  of  Paris,  in  557,  endeavoured  once  more  Ioann 
press  these  abuses ;  directing,  in  their  eighth  canon  that  thl 
election  of  bishops  should  proceed  from  The  communities  and 
the  clergy  with  the  concurrence  of  the  provincial  bishops  and 
the  metropolitan  ;  that  whoever  came  to  such  0fficeP  in  a 

Sn  hagnein8:f th  these  c0nditi0ns’  by  a  command  of  the 
h  hn’  T  i  "0t  be  recoonized  as  their  colleague  by  the 
WhG  pr?onCe-*  Conformably  with  this  decree  a 
synod  at  Xaintes  (Santones),  convened  in  564,  under  Leon 
tius,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  (Burdelaga),  as  metropolitan 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  on  Emeritus,  the  bishop  of 
the  former  place,  because  he  had  obtained  his  office  by  a 

churriandl  °  -  ^  dT°TSed  ki'lg  clotalre,  without  a  regukr 
church  election,  and  they  had  the  courage  to  elect  anot  er 

“  h“  Place;  but  Cliaribert,  the  then  Signing  ki„g  0veJ 
is  poition  of  the  Frankish  empire  was  highly  incensed  at 
this  decree,  which  the  synod  caused  to  be  laid  before  him  by 
a  presbyter,  as  their  delegate.  «  Thinkest  thou,”  said  he 
angn  y  t°  the  delegate,  “  that  of  Clotaire’s  sons  none  has  been 

iefeatcaP”  TT  ^  1  !*  father’s  wil1  **  not  be 

deteated .  He  ordered  the  delegate  to  be  conveyed  out  of 

ba’-V"  a,Tgg0'l  filled  with  thorns,  and  condemned  him 
to  banishment  from  the  country;  he  also  fined  the  members 
o  the  synod  in  a  sum  proportioned  to  their  several  ranks 
and  replaced  Emeritus  in  his  post.t  The  Roman  bishon’ 

ho  G~\*“  in  thortiug 

1  rankish  bishops  and  princes  to  remove  this  abuse  whose 
injurious  efiects  on  the  church  he  explained  to  them  in 
detail,  and  strenuously  urged  them  to  appoint  a  synod  for 
this  purpose.*  ‘We  are  deeply  grieved,”  he  writes  in  one 
o  iese  letters,  “  when  we  find  money  having  anything  to  do 
m  the .disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  thafwhich 
holj  becoming  secular.  He  who  would  purchase  such 

'Essstsss?  i *** «  ■=>«. 

indebite  ordinatum  agnoscunt.P1SC°PUS  rmpi  millatenus  mereatur,  quern 

t  l!!uGreTg0r-  Tur?n-  Hist-  Fl'an cor.  1.  iy.  c.  26. 

VOB.  v  ettG1S’  eP-  58>  and  the  following,  lib.  IX.  ep.  106. 

K 
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places,  desires  not  the  office,  but  only  the  name,  of  a  priest, 
to  oratify  Ins  vanity.  What  is  the  consequence,  except  that 
no  further  regard  is  paid  to  life  and  manners,  he  only 
being  considered  the  worthy  candidate  who  has  money  to 
pay  ?  He  who  merely,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour,  is  eager 
after  an  office  meant  for  use,  is  but  the  more  unworthy  of  it, 
because  he  seeks  the  honour.”  The  fifth  synod  ot  Paris,  in 
615,  actually  renewed,  in  their  first  canon,  the  ordinance 
respecting  free  church  elections,  and  king  Clotaiie  II.  con¬ 
firmed  this  law,  yet  with  such  provisoes,  as  left  abundant 
exceptions  ;  for  a  power  was  reserved  to  the  princes  of  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  worthiness  of  those  elected,  and  of  directing 
their  ordination  accordingly.  The  case  was  also  supposed 
possible,  that  the  monarch  might  choose  a  bishop  directly 
from  his  court.*  And  although  this  synodal  law  had  been 
unconditionally  confirmed  by  the  king,  yet  it  was  still  far  from 
beino'  the  case,  that  the  monarchs  were  determined  by  it  in 
their  conduct.  Boniface  found  these  abuses  connected  with  the 
fillino-  up  of  vacant  offices  still  prevailing ;  and  although  he 
mio-ht,  by  his  great  personal  influence,  do  something  towards 
counteracting  them,  yet  the  relations  could  not  in  this  way  be 
permanently  altered.  Among  the  things  done  by  Charle- 
macrne  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  church,  belongs  the 
^oration  of  free  church  elections  ;t  in  which,  however,  the 
power  of  confirmation  remained  tacitly  reserved  m  the 
monarch.  Yet  the  succeeding  history  shows  that  between 
the  law  and  its  fulfilment  an  immense  interval  still  remained. 
In  the  English  and  in  the  Spanish  church,  the  princes  exer¬ 
cised,  it  is°true,  on  the  whole,  no  such  direct  influence  on  the 
filling  up  of  vacant  bishoprics,  but  even  in  these  churches  their 

acquiescence  was  held  to  be  necessary.  . 

Amiin,  the  state,  under  the  new  relations,  obtained  a  certain 
share  in  ecclesistical  legislation.  In  the  old  Roman  empire, 


*  Si  persona  condigna  fuerit,  per  ordinationem  prmcipis  ordinetur,  vel 
certe  si  de  palatio  eligitur,  per  meritum  personae  et  doctrine  ordinetur. 

+  The  capitulary  of  the  year  803.  “  Ut  sancta  ecclesia  suo  libenus 

potiretur  honore,  adsensum  ordiui  ecclesiastico  prsebu.mus,  ut  episcopi 
per  electionem  cleri  et  populi  secundum  statuta  canonum  de  propria  dio- 
cesi  remota  personarum  et  munerum  acceptione  ob  vita;  meritum  et  sapi- 
entta  donum  eligantur,  ut  exemplo  et  verbo_sibi  subjectis  usque  quaque 
prodesse  valeant.” 
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^n/T1?1'  P°Wer  had  exercised  an  influence  only  on  the 

tJiemselver^B,?8-61”^1168-^6  provincial  synods  were  left  to 
pn.  •  (  h  L  e-m  tbe  new  states,  men  found  it  difficult  to 

the  rl  °i  16  C°nCfptl0n  of  a  doubJe  legislation  ;  and  besides 
laws  reqUired  the  Civil  power  to  carry  a  part  of  its  own 

sion  of  n  eXeCUtl°n’  SUC1’  name]y>  as  related  to  the  suppres- 
TTen.  -  Pln  CU  ?ms»  Penance,  the  observance  of  Sunday  &c 

the  clinre hT136”,^^  the  Synods>  which  shoidd  have  guided 

z  tztKT^:z,~d  fter  cons,"“tio" 

decrees  were  nnl  1  /  fter,  ed  at  them’  and  their 

tl.n  i  ^  Pubbi,hed  under  the  royal  authority.  Finallv 

whichnthdS  beCame  COnfoimded  with  general  assemblies  at 
winch  the  princes,  with  their  noble  vassals,  were  used  to  Lt 

up  the  civil  laws,  and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  were  drawn 

UUftrintoth  "“7,7  Th“>  <he  Frankls™*^™ 
Jl  fai  into  the  eighth  century,  the  assemblies  of  the  bfshona 

frequent  ^Mem^th^103^  pVrposes  hecoming  continually  less 
xrequent,  at  length  went  into  entire  desuetude— a  result  to 

which  the  internal  political  contests  and  disorders,  and  the  in 

difference  of  such  multitudes  of  worldly-minded  Wsho  s'  no 

his  ^teTto  LChntrbUted'  AI','eady  the  abbot  Columban,  in 
with  bl?hopf  ravened  on  account  of  their  quarrel 

him,  complains  that  synods  were  no  longer  held  though 
he  admits  that  in  the  turbulence  of  those  times  they  could  not 
be  convened  so  frequently  as  formerly.f  Gregory  die  Great  t 
ti-  0  *  18ed  t0  apply  to  the  Frankish  princes  and  bishops  for 
eccleskSlh  a  Syn°d ,t0  d6vise  measnres  for  the  removal  of 

former^iame  W  i  ^  remarked  on  a 

>uer  page,  Lomface  found  occasion  to  complain  that  nn 

ynoi  had  been  held  for  so  long  a  time.  ButP  even  in  the 

Sy..ods  held  by  him,  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  nation 

took  a  part,  and  along  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  others  also 

copnm  Cadurcensem^bbho^  o^Cahors eS'^fr'Um*  e^’®~ 

synodate  coneilnm,  in  regno  nostro 

« bbUl  “uS”m  “f"* 

hujus  sevi  dissensionihns  «  ,•  ‘lt  J  i  111  anno  Pro  tumultuosis 

rarius  potissiinum  hoc  delmif  voh!«  ?ervare  vos.  non  vacat.  quamvis 

quique  timorem  Jiaberent  et  studiosi  *tudu,m’  3110  negligentes 

fectum.”  *  q  ,  ' .  ad  'aajorem  provocarentur  pro- 

+  «ee  the  letter  above  referred  to. 
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were  passed  by  them  having  no  relation  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  like  manner,  under  king  Pipin  and  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  it  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  custom  for 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  to  be  drawn  up  at  the  same  time  at 
their  great  national  assemblies ;  though  it  was  still  the  fact, 
that,  in  particular  cases,  assemblies  purely  ecclesiastical  were 
held,  which,  however,  were  convened  by  the  princes..  Now 
by  this  union  the  bishops,  it  is  true,  who  took  part  in  these 
o-eneral  legislative  assemblies,  obtained  some  influence  on 
civil  legislation  and  on  the  institutions  of  civil  society ;  but 
this  influence  fell  to  their  share  not  merely  by  accident  and 
by  reason  of  the  circumstances  above  described,  but  the  whole 
form  under  which  the  Theocratic  system  was  contemplated 
carried  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  their  having  such  influ¬ 
ence.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  church  needed  the  arm  of 
the  civil  power  to  carry  a  part  of  their  laws  into  effect,  so, 
on  the  other,  the  civil  power  needed  that  sanction  from  the 
church,  and  that  commanding  authority  which  the  latter  had  to 
offer,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  against  rude  arbitrary  will, 
and  to  place  a  check  on  barbarian  insolence.  The  feeling  of 
this  want  was,  no  doubt,  a  universal  one,  for  it  proceeded  from 
the  character  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevailing  turn  of  their  religious  way  of  thinking.  It  was, 
however .^an  effect  of  peculiar  circumstances  that,  in  the  Visi- 
Gothic  empire  in  Spain,  this  feeling  asserted  itself  Avith  peculiar 
force ;  for  the  successors  of  Keckared,  the  first  Catholic  king 
of  Spain,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  church 
as  a  substitute  for  the  sanction  which  they  wanted — a  right  to 
the  throne  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  as  a  means  of 
securing  them  against  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Many  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  synods  in  the  seventh  century  made  a  point  of  conceding 
this  to  the  royal  authority.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sixteenth 
council  of  Toledo,  in  693,  declared  that  every  one  was  bound 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  fidelity  they  had  a owed,  next  after 
God,  to  the  king,  as  his  vice-gerent ;  "■  and,  appealing  to  pas- 
sao-es  from  the  Old  Testament,  not  very  applicable,  indeed,  to 
a  'purely  gospel  economy,!  they  declared  kings  to  be  the 

*  Post  Deum  regibus,  utpote  jure  vicario  ab  eo  prafelectis,  fideui  pto- 
missam  quemque  iuviolabili  cordis  intentione  seryare. 

+  According  to  Avhich,  Jesus  alone  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  or 
through  him  all  believers  alike  are  become  the  anointed  of  the  Loid. 
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inviolable  anointed  ones  of  God.  Hence  in  this  Spanish 
church  the  regulation  was  also  brought  about,  whereby  all 
checks  of  the  secular  power  on  the  church  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  latter  only  was  to  be  secured  in  its  efficient  influence 
on  the  state,  which  needed  its  sanctifying  power ;  for  the 
seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  decreed,  in  694,  that  in  the  first 
three  days  of  each  such  meeting  only  spiritual  affairs  should 
be  transacted  by  the  clerg^  alone,  and  afterwards  civil.  To 
the  emperor  Charles,  who,  with  his  more  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  was  more  inclined  to  separate  ecclesiastical  affairs  from 
political,*  it  seemed  expedient  that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
comites  should  divide  themselves,  at  these  general  assemblies, 
into  three  several  chambers,  and  each  attend  to  the  affairs  be¬ 
longing  to  them — the  bishops  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the 
abbots  to  all  that  related  more  particularly  to  the  monastic 
life,  and  the  counts  to  the  political  affairs.  So  it  was  done  at 
the  council  of  Mentz  in  813.  The  ordinances  of  every  kind, 
however,  were  published  under  the  imperial  authority. 

As  it  regards  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  state  bur¬ 
dens,  the  older  laws  respecting  this  matter  also  passed  over  to 
the  new  state  of  things :  they  had  to  undergo,  however,  of 
course,  in  these  new  circumstances,  many  changes  'in  their 
application.  The  incompatibility  of  the  spiritual  office  with 
military  service  was,  indeed,  universally  acknowledged  in  the 
preceding  period  ;  yet  it  had  been  held  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  adopt  certain  precautionary  measures  against^the  re¬ 
ception  of  such  into  the  spiritual  order  as  were  liable  to  such 
service,!  and  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 

*  See  the  capitulary  of  the  year  81 1,  c.  4.  Discutiendum  est,  in  quan¬ 
tum  se  episcopus  aut  abbas  rebus  secularibus  debeat  inserere  vel  in  quan¬ 
tum  Comes  vel  alter  laicus  in  ecclesiastica  negotia.  His  interrogandum 
est  acutissime,' quid  sit,  quod  apostolus  ait :  “  nemo  militans  Deo  implicat 
se  negotiis  secularibus.”  2  Tiin.  ii.  vel  ad  quos  sermo  iste  pertinent.  See 
Baluz.  Capitular.  T.  I.  f.  478. 

f  Gregory  considered  it  altogether  just  and  proper  that  no  countenance 
should  be  given  to  the  practice  of  passing  immediately  from  civil  and 
military  to  spiritual  offices  (which  was  still  customary  in  the  East),  be¬ 
cause  such  a  transition  easily  excited  the  suspicion  of  worldly  motives, 
quia  qui  secularem  habitum  deserens,  ad  ecclesiastica  officia  venire  festi- 
liat,  mutare  vult  seculum,  non  relinquere.  But  it  seemed  to  him  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  piety  that  the  abandoning  of  these  offices  with  a  view  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life  should  likewise  be  forbidden,  since  in  this  case 
no  such  suspicion  could  arise.  He  refers  to  his  own  experience  for  ex- 
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emperor  Maurice  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Roman 
bishop  Gregory  the  Great,  by  the  enactment  of  some  such 
restrictive  law.  But  in  the  new  states  greater  difficulty  must 
be  experienced  in  this  quarter,  because  the  obligation  to  do 
military  service  did  not  fall  on  particular  classes  of  the  citizens 
alone,  but  on  all  freemen.  True,  men  felt  how  incompatible 
it  was  with  the  spiritual  calling  for  the  clergy  to  take  any  part 
in  war  ;  but  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  state 
by  a  law  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  spi¬ 
ritual  or  monastic  order  without  permission  from  the  supreme 
authority.*  The  church  now  saw  itself  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  selecting  members  for  the  spiritual  order  from  that 
class  who  were  not  affected  by  the  obligation  to  do  military 
service,  namely,  the  bond-men.  Besides,  among  these  there 
was  often  less  rudeness  of  manners ;  and  bishops  who  were 
disposed  to  exercise  a  despotic  lordship  over  their  clergy, 
could  more  easily  secure  their  object  when  they  had  among 
this  body  a  number  of  the  bond-men  who  were  held  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church.  This  plan  was  so  often  resorted  to  that 
it  became  necessary  to  check  the  wide  extension  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  particular  ordinances,  yet  without  forbidding  the  thing 
itself.  Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  633, 
can.  74,  decreed  that  it  was  unquestionably  allowable  to  place 
in  the  parishes  priests  and  deacons  created  from  the  bond-men 
of  the  church,  provided  only  they  were  such  as  recommended 
themselves  by  their  life  and  manners,  and  that  they  had  been 
first  restored  to  freedom.  In  the  rule  approved  by  the  council 
of  Aix  in  816,  and  published  by  Clirodegang,  bishop  of  Metz, 
we  find  the  following  singular  remark,  from  which  also  it  is 
seen  that  bond-men  were  often  consecrated  to  the  clerical 
office  without  being  enfranchised :  j — “  Many  select  their 

amples  of  honest  conversions  of  this  kind:  Ego  scio,  quanti  his  diebus 
meis  in  monasterio  milites  conversi  miracula  fecerunt,  signa  et  virtutes 
operati  sunt.  1.  III.  ep.  65  et  66. 

*  Concil.  Aurelianense  I.,  under  king  Clovis,  a.d.  511,  c.  4,  ut  nullus 
secularium  ad  clericatus  officium  pracsurnatur,  nisi  aut  cum  regis  jussione 
aut  cum  judicis  voluntate.  The  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  805,  c. 
1 5,  Baluz.  T.  I.  f.  427.  De  liberis  hominibus,  qui  ad  servitium  Dei  se 
tradere  volunt,  ut  prius  hoc  non  faciant,  quam  a  nobis  licentiam  postu- 
lent.  In  the  latter  law  the  object  is  stated ;  that  it  is  designed  only 
against  such  as  were  desirous  of  this  from  impure  motives,  and  not  devo- 
tionis  causa.  f  See  can.  119. 
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clergy  exclusively  from  the  bond-men  of  the  church,  and  they 
seem  to  adopt  this  course  because  such  persons,  when  injured 
by  them,  or  deprived  of  the  salary  due  to  them,  cannot  com¬ 
plain  from  fear  of  being  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment,  or 
of  being  reduced  again  to  servile  labour.*  Yet  it  was  added — 
this  is  not  said  because  we  think  it  wrong  that  men  of  reputable 
life  should  be  taken  from  the  class  of  bond-men,  especially 
since  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  but  we 
say  it,  that,  for  the  reason  assigned,  no  prelate  may  take  for 
his  clergy  persons  of  the  lower  class  alone  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  of  higher  rank.”  Thus  the  bishops  were  led  by  their  own 
interest  to  help  in  promoting  the  object  which  Christianity  had 
aimed  at  from  the  first,  and  to  restore  an  excluded  class  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  common  rights  as  men,  although,  for  the 
most  part,  it  was  not  the  Christian  spirit  that  moved  them  to 
this  as  it  should  have  done  of  itself. 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  glance  backward  upon 
what  had  been  thus  far  done  by  Christianity  in  this  regard. 
From  the  beginning  and  onward  Christianity — not,  indeed,  by 
any  sudden  outward  change,  but  by  its  secret  influences  on  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling — had  prepared  a  transformation 
of  this  relation  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  common  worth 
and  dignity  of  man.f  It  was  the  new  ideas  of  the  image  of 
God  in  every  human  creature ;  of  the  redemption  destined 
alike  for  all ;  of  its  higher  fellowship  of  life — the  fellowship 
of  God’s  kingdom,  embracing  all  without  any  distinction  of 
earthly  relations  of  life,  slaves  as  well  as  freemen  :  it  was  these 
ideas  by  which  the  prevailing  mode  of  regarding  the  relation 
of  this  class  of  men,  their  rights  and  the  duties  owed  to  them, 
was  changed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  milder  treatment  of 
them.  The  more  respectable  church-teachers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  speak  with  decision  and  emphasis  on  this 
subject.  In  the  manumission  of  slaves  the  church  was  espe¬ 
cially  called  upon  to  lend  her  assistance,  and  thus  it  was 
acknowledged  that  such  a  proceeding  was  especially  suited  to 
the  position  of  the  church.  Frequently  slaves  were  set  free  in 

*  Timentes  scilicet,  ne  aut  severissimis  verberibus  afficiantur  aut  liu- 
mana:  servituti  denuo  crudeliter  addicantur. 

t  Church  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  267  ;  my  Dcnkwurdigkeiten  Bd.  II. 
p.  253  f. ;  and  my  Chrysostom  Bd.  I.  p.  37C  f.  Compare  Dr.  Mokler’s 
•essay  in  the  Theologiscben  Quartal-Schrift,  Jahrgang  1S34.  1  II. 
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order  that  they  may  become  monks,  and  this  was  regarded  a9 
a  pious  work.  At  an  early  period,  too,  many,  especially  of 
the  Oriental  monks,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  this  whole 
relation  as  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  image  of  God  in  all 
men.  Thus  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  writing  to  a 
person  of  rank,  with  whom  he  is  interceding  in  behalf  of 
one  of  his  slaves,*  said  he  could  hardly  credit  it,  that  a  friend 
of  Christ,  who  had  experienced  that  grace  which  bestqwed 
freedom  on  all,  would  still  own  slaves.  It  is  related  of 
Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  who  from  606  to  616  was  patri¬ 
arch  of  Alexandria,  that  he  called  together  those  persons  who 
treated  their  slaves  with  cruelty  and  addressed  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  God  has  not  given  us  servants  that  we  may  beat 
them,  but  that  they  may  serve  us  ;  but  perhaps  even  not  for 
this  purpose,  but  that  they  may  receive  out  of  the  abundance 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  means  of  sustenance  ;  for 
tell  me,  what  price  can  man  pay  to  purchase  him  who  was  cre¬ 
ated  after  the  likeness  of  God,  and  thus  honoured  by  God? 
Hast  thou,  who  art  his  master,  a  single  member  more  to  thy 
body,  or  hast  thou  a  different  soul?  Is  he  not,  in  all  things, 
thy  equal  ?  Do  ye  not  hear  what  the  great  light  of  the  church, 
the  Apostle  Paul  says — £  For  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptized, 
they  have  put  on  Christ  ’  ?  Here  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ.  If,  then,  before  Christ  we  are  all 
equal,  let  us  also  be  equal  among  ourselves ;  for  Christ  took 
on  him  the  form  of  a  servant  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  proud  toward  our  servants,  since  we  all  have  one  master, 
even  him  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  looks  down  on  the  lowly. 
Pray  what  is  the  gold  we  pay  for  the  right  to  subject  to  us  as 
our  servant  him  who,  equally  with  ourselves,  has  been  honoured 
by  our  Lord,  and,  with  us,  redeemed  by  His  blood  ?  For  his 
sake,  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is,  were  cre¬ 
ated.  It  is  true,  also,  that  angels  minister  to  him ;  on  his 
account  Christ  washed  his  disciples’  feet ;  on  his  account 
Christ  was  crucified,  and  for  his  sake  did  he  suffer  everything 
else.  But  thou  abusest  him  who  has  been  thus  honoured  of 
God,  and  treatest  him  with  as  little  mercy  as  if  thou  hadst  not 
one  and  the  same  nature  in  common  with  him  !  ”  Next,  if  he 
learned  that  this  rebuke  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  and  that 

*  Oy  yu,p  oifzrci  olxir'/iv  iftiiv  rov  (piXo^ourrov  ti^ora,  *r^v  <r'/jy  vruvraz 

t\'i/fa(76J7cccra.v. 
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the  slave  was  still  treated  no  better,  he  purchased  him  himself 
and  set  him  at  liberty.* * * §  The  Oriental  monks  were  generally 
agreed  in  the  principle  never  to  use  the  service  of  slaves,  partly 
because  they  considered  it  as  belonging  to  their  calling  to  per¬ 
form  for  each  other  those  services  which  were  usually  done  by 
slaves,  partly  because  they  believed  themselves  bound  to 
respect  the  image  of  God  in  all  men.  j  When,  near  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  famous  Greek  monk  Plato  retired 
from  the  world,  he  manumitted  his  slaves, if  and  after  that 
refused  to  permit  any  slave  to  wait  on  him  in  the  monastery. §- 
These  principles  were  propagated  by  his  disciple  and  friend 
the  famous  Theodorus  Studita,  at  Constantinople.  The  latter 
directs  his  disciple,  the  abbot  Nicolaus,  ||  not  to  employ  men, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  slaves,  either  in  his  own  ser¬ 
vice,  or  in  that  of  the  monastery  under  his  care,  or  in  the 
labour  of  the  fields,  for  this  was  permitted  to  seculars  alone. 
In  his  last  will,  also,  he  gave  directions  to  the  same  effect.^ 
The  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  Great,  in  manumitting  two 
slaves,  introduced  the  subject  in  a  deed  drawn  up  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the,'  following  words  :** — “As  our  Saviour,  the 
author  of  all  created  beings,  was  willing  for  this  reason  to  take 
upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  might  free  us,  by  his 
grace,  from  the  chains  of  bondage  in  which  we  were  enthralled, 
and  restore  us  to  our  original  freedom  ;  so  a  good  and  salutary 
thing  is  done  when  men,  whom  nature  from  the  beginning- 
created  free,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  has  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  servitude,  are  presented  again  with  the  freedom  in 
which  they  were  born.”  jj-  Among  the  rude  Franks  the 

*  See  the  life  of  Johannes  Eleemosyn.  ’by  Leontius,  translated  by 
Anastasius  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum  Januar.  T.  II.  s.  61,  f.  510. 

t  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (see  above),  says,  in  his  Capi- 
tulis,  c.  8,  Grrecorum  monachi  servos  non  liabent,  Romani  habent. 

X  See  the  account  of  his  life,  composed  by  his  scholar,  the  famous 
Theodorus  Studita,  in  his  works  published  by  Sirmond,  or  in  the  Actis 
Sanctorum  April.  T.  I.  appendix  f.  47,  s.  8. 

§  S.  23,  1.  C.  -ttu;  yaa  an  fjjivdirrr);  dXriPivo;,  o  'bur-vonlcts  i pofiiv  Sat/Xmp 
i7ru.va.rii\it>iAivos  ;  ||  L.  I.  ep.  10. 

See  opp.  Theodori  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  V.  f.  66. 

**  L.  VI.  ep.  12. 

tt  The  same  Gregory  writes,  in  reference  to  a  woman  held  as  a  slave, 
but  who  was  discovered  to  be  freeborn,  and  restored  to  her  rights  as 
such  :  Quod  revelante  Deo  libertatis  auctore  approbata  sit  libera,  1.  VII.,. 
ep.  1. 
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slaves  had  much  to  suffer  from  cruel  masters  ;  but  in  the 
churches,  as  well  as  with  the  priests,  they  in  some  cases  found 
relief.*  The  asylum  of  the  churches  was  to  serve  especially  for 
the  protection  of  such  slaves  as  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  Such  an  one  was  restored  to  his  owner  only  on  con¬ 
dition  the  latter  promised,  on  his  oath,  to  spare  him  from  bodily 
punishment ;  and  if  the  master  broke  his  promise,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church. f  Among  the 
works  of  pious  charity  were  reckoned  especially  the  redemp¬ 
tion  and  manumission  of  slaves,  whereby  laymen  and  monks, 
who  stood  in  high  reputation  for  their  piety,  distinguished 
themselves;  but  at  the  present  time  the  bishops  were  led,  by 
an  oftentimes  selfish  policy, ij;  sometimes  to  liberate  slaves  in 
order  to  adopt  them  into  the  number  of  their  clergy,  some¬ 
times  to  give  them  ordination  without  releasing  them  from 
their  previous  obligation.  At  all  events,  this  class  of  men 
could  not  fail  thereby  to  be  placed  in  an  advantageous  light 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  When  in  the  rule  of  Chrode- 
gang,  and  at  the  church  assembly  of  Aix,  a  resolution  was 
made  against  the  exclusive  adoption  of  bondmen  into  the  spi¬ 
ritual  order,  an  express  clause  was  inserted,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  to  guard  against  the  mistaken  view,  that  these  men 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  history  (V.  lib.  III.)  cites  the  example  of 
a  servant  and  maid  belonging  to  a  cruel  master,  who  had  won  each 
other’s  affections.  They  finally  went  to  the  priest,  and  were  mamed. 
Their  master,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this,  hurried  to  the  church, 
and  required  them  to  be  given  up.  The  priest,  reminding  him  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  church,  refused  to  give  them  up  except  on  condition 
he  promised  not  to  dissolve  the  connection  just  formed,  and  not  to  in¬ 
flict  upon  them  any  personal  harm.  The  cruel  and  cunning  master 
promised  equivocally  that  they  should  not  be  separated,  and  deceived 
the  priest.  He  caused  them,  both  together,  to  be  buried  alive.  As  soon 
as  the  priest  heard  of  this,  he  hastened  to  the  master,  nor  did  he  leave 
him  till  he  consented  that  both  should  be  dug  up  again  ;  but  the  young 
man  only  was  saved,  the  woman  was  suffocated. 

_  t  Concil.  Epaonense,  a.d.  517,  c.  39;  Serves  reatu  atrociore  culpa- 
bilis  si  ad  ecclesiam  confugerit,  a  corporalibus  tantum  suppliers  excu- 
setur.  Concil.  V.  Aurelianense,  a.d.  549,  c.  22.  Of  the  master  who 
breaks  his  word,  sit  ab  omnium  communione  suspensus. 

+  In  the  monasteries,  also,  many  slaves  were  received  as  monks ; — 
whence  the  law  of  the  emperor  Charles  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year 
805,  c.  xi.  Baluz.  T.  I.  f.  423.  De  propriis  servis  vel  ancillis  non  supra 
modum  in  monasteria  sumantur,  ne  deserentur  villas  (that  there  might 
be  no  want  of  persons  to  cultivate  the  land). 
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were  to  be  considered  unworthy,  on  account  of  their  descent, 
of  being  received  into  the  spiritual  order  ;  as  if  the  dignity  of 
men  and  Christians  were  not  to  be  recognized  in  all  alike. 

The  possessions  and  wealth*  of  the  church,  especially  in 
landed  estates,  increased  greatly  under  the  new  relations.  It 
was  not  a  pious  sympathy  alone  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
but  superstition  also  which  contributed  to  this  increase. 
Men  believed  that  by  making  gifts  and  legacies  to  the 
churches  they  did  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  which  would  atone 
for  their  sins ;  as  is  shown  by  the  oft-occurring  phrases,  pro 
remissione  peccatorum,  pro  redemtione  animarum.t  But  then, 
again,  these  possessions  were  thus  rendered  the  more  insecure, | 
being  exposed  to  the  covetous  desires  and  forcible  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  nobles  and  princes,  against  whom  the  donors 
sought  to  protect  themselves  by  terrible  forms  of  execration 
inserted  in  the  deeds  of  gift,  and  by  stories  and  legends 
touching  the  punishment  of  sacrilege.  The  landed  estates  of 
the  church  in  the  Frankish  empire  were  for  the  most  part 
liable  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  old  land  proprietors ;  perhaps,  however,  with  the 
exception,  from  the  beginning,  of  a  smaller  portion  considered 

*  Among  the  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  church,  belonged  also  the 
obligation  imposed  on  the  laity  to  pay  tithes.  The  confounding  together 
of  the  state  of  things  under  the  Old  and  under  the  New  Testament,  had 
already  led  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  occasional  instances,  to  require 
of  the  laity  that  they  should  consecrate,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  tenth  part 
of  their  goods  to  God  and  the  priests.  Thus,  for  example,  the  letter  of  the 
bishop  of  Tours  in  the  year  567 :  “  lllud  vero  instantissime  commonemur, 
ut  Abrahce  documents  sequentes  decimas  ex  omni  facilitate  non  pigeat 
Deo  pro  reliquis,  qum  possidetis,  conservandis  offerre,  ne  sibi  ipsi  inopiam 
generet,  qui  parva  non  tribuit,  et  plura  retentet.”  But  the  emperor 
Charles  was  the  first  who,  moved  by  this  requisition,  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament,  made  the  payment  of  tithes  legally  binding.  In  enacting 
this  law,  he  still  met  with  much  opposition.  We  have  seen  above  how 
Alcuin  expressed  himself  on  this  subject.  See  p.  226  and  the  following. 

t  Chilperic,  king  of  the  Franks,  often  complained :  Ecce  pauper  re- 
mansit  fiscus  noster,  ecce  divitiac  nostra  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translate, 
nulli  penitus,  nisi  soli  episcopi  regnant,  periit  honor  noster  et  translatus 
est  ad  episcopos  civitatum.  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  VI.  c.  46. 

I  To  protect  the  churches  and  defend  them  against  wrongs,  beadles  or 
bailiff's,  so  called,  were  appointed  (Advocati,  Vice  Domini)  from  the 
order  of  laymen  (analogous  to  the  defensores  of  the  ancient  church), 
because  they  were  obliged  to  undertake  many  sorts  of  business  with 
which  ecclesiastics  could  not  properly  meddle. 
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as  an  hereditary  possession  of  the  church  *• — as  we  find  it  in 
fact  defined  by  law,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  church  had  little  reason  to  expect  that  she  would  be 
enabled  to  obtain  for  her  property  any  exemption  from  the 
law  which  required  all  property  of  Franks  to  send  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  common  fund  for  the  support  of  the  army 
(Ileerbann).  True,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  declared  free 
from  the  obligation  of  rendering  personal  service  in  war ;  but 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  history  of  Boniface,  many 
Frankish  bishops  and  clergymen  still  thought  proper,  in  despite 
of  their  spiritual  calling,  to  engage  personally  in  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  all  the  labours  of  Boniface  to  suppress  this  abuse 
of  barbarism  had  failed  as  yet  of  having  the  desired  effect. 
But  the  sight  of  a  large  number  of  clergy  wounded  and  killed 
in  battle  having  produced  a  very  bad  effieot  on  the  multitude, f 
the  emperor  Charles  was  solicited  to  take  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  this  evil  for  the  future.  He  commanded,  in  a 
capitulary  of  the  year  801, |  that  in  future  no  priest  should 
take  part,  in  a  battle ;  but  only  two  or  three  chosen  bishops, 
with  a  few  priests,  should  attend  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  bestowing  their  blessing,  holding  mass,  hearing 
confessions,  attending  upon  the  sick,  imparting  the  extreme 
unction,  and  especially  of  seeing  that  none  should  leave  the 
world  without  the  communion.  What  hope  could  there  be  of 
victory,  where  the  priests  at  one  hour  presented  Christians  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  next,  with  their  own  wicked 
hands,  killed  the  Christians  to  whom  they  had  presented  it,  or 
the  pagans  to  whom  they  should  have  preached  Christ ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  Christ  called  them  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  at  the 
same  time,  however,  the  emperor  commanded  that  the  bishops 
who  remained  at  home  with  their  churches,  should  send  their 
people  well  equipped  to  the  army-bann.  And  so  strong  was 
the  public  opinion  that  exclusion  from  all  participation  in 
war  was  discreditable,  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  affix 
to  this  ordinance  forbidding  the  clergy  do  do  personal  military 
service,  an  express  defence  and  justification  of  their  honour.§ 

*  Of  the  mansus  ecclesiso. 

f  In  the  petition  addressed  to  the  emperor  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said : 
Novit  Domnins,  quando  eos  in  talibus  videmus,  terror  apprehendit  nos, 
et  quidam  ex  nostris  timore  perterriti,  propter  hoc  fugere  solent. 

X  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XIII.  f.  1054. 

§  Quia  audivimus,  quosdam  nos  suspectos  liabere,  quod  honores  sacer^ 
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As  already  in  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  and  the 
church  representing  it  had  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  by  introducing  and  diffusing  new 
views  respecting  the  sacredness  of  human  life,*  respecting 
human  law  as  emanating  from  the  divine  law,  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  which  account  must  be  rendered 
to  God  ;  and  respecting  a  charity  that  ennobles  justice,  a 
mercy  and  compassion  tempering  the  severity  of  law,  so  the 
same  effect  would  be  still  more  strongly  manifested  among 
these  nations,  contrasted  with  the  existing  barbarism,  which 
was  so  destitute  of  all  regular  legal  forms.  This  effect  of 
Christianity,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  not  the  same  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  out  of  the  pure  essence  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  was 
modified  by  the  form  in  which  the  gospel  was  presented 
among  these  nations,  a  form  in  which  the  respective  points  of 

dotum  et  res  ecclesiarum  auferre  vel  minorare  eis  voluissemus.  Alcuin 
also  complains  that  bishops  were  obliged  to  leave  the  duties  of  their 
spiritual  calling  to  engage  in  the  foreign  employments  of  war.  Thus  to 
bishop  Leutfrid  (ep.  208),  who  must  have  expressed  his  own  views  on 
the  subject,  he  writes  to  declare  how  very  much  opposed  he  was  to  this 
practice  :  Vere  fateor,  quod  tua  tribulatio  torquet  animum  meum,  dum 
audio  te  in  periculo  esse  statutum,  nec  officii  tui  implere  posse  miuiste- 
rium,  sed  bellator  spiritualis  bellator  cogitur  esse  carnalis.  Which 
letter,  if  the  law  of  the  emperor  was  immediately  carried  into  execution, 
must  have  been  written  before  its  enactment. 

*  Christianity  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on  public  opinion,  also, 
through  the  decided  expressions  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  suicide, 
a  crime  not  likely  to  be  unfrequent  among  barbarous  tribes.  The  second 
council  of  Orleans,  in  533,  decreed  in  its  fifteenth  canon,  that  oblations 
might  be  received  when  offered  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  been  executed. 
for  a  crime,  but  not  in  behalf  of  those  who  (perhaps  to  escape  execution) 
had  taken  their  own  lives.  The  synod  at  Auxerre  (synodus  Antisiodo- 
rensis),  in  578,  decreed,  c.  17,  that  no  oblation  should  be  received  from  a 
person  who  had  drowned  or  strangled  himself,  or  taken  his  own  life  by 
throwing  himself  from  a  tree,  or  by  the  sword,  or  in  any  other  way.  In 
the  capitulis  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  is  laid  down 
(c.  63)  that  mass  was  not  to  be  performed  for  suicides,  but  only  prayers 
offered  and  alms  distributed.  It  was  only  when  the  act  seemed  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  sudden  excess  of  passion  or  mental  derangement,  that 
some  were  disposed  to  make  an  exception. — As  many  persons,  in  moments 
of  desperation,  when  condemned  to  church  penance,  had  attempted  to 
destroy  themselves,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  693,  c.  4), 
who.  defined  this  as  animam  suam  per  desperationem  diabolo  sociare 
conari,  decreed,  that  whoever  was  rescued  from  such  an  attempt  should 
be  excluded  for  the  space  of  two  months  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church. 
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view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  constantly  con¬ 
founded.  On  the  one  hand,  among  nations  where  hitherto 
the  majority  of  punishments  consisted  of  pecuniary  fines,  and 
where,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  every  crime,  even 
murder,  could  be  expiated,  the  idea  was  first  awakened  by 
Christianity  of  a  punitive  justice  and  regular  forms  of  law ; 
and  hence  by  Christianity  still  greater  severity  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  than  had  existed  before.  To  the  rude  people,  whose 
feelings  had  not  yet  become  pervaded  and  softened  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  this  increased  severity  might  wear  a  colouring  of  cruel 
harshness,  of  revengeful  retaliation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  proceeded  from  the  church  ideas  of  grace  and  of  com¬ 
passion  which  strove  to  temper  the  exercise  of  rigid  justice. 
Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  Christianity  taught  men  to  behold  in 
human  life  an  inviolable  sacredness,  and  hence  the  murderer 
must  appear  but  the  more  worthy  of  punishment ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  taught  them  also  to  recognize  in  the  transgressor 
the  image  of  God  obscured,  the  fallen  man,  who  could  still  be 
an  object  of  God’s  redeeming  love,  to  whom  therefore  a  space 
should  be  granted  for  repentance  and  reformation.  For  this 
reason  an  Alcuin  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  punishment 
of  death.*  It  is  often  mentioned  with  praise,  as  the  work  of 
pious  monks  and  clergy,  that  they  interceded  with  the  judges 
to  obtain  a  milder  punishment  for  the  guilty, — especially  that 
they  sought  to  procure  pardon  for  criminals  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  in  case  they  failed,  still  attempted  to  reanimate 
their  bodies  when  taken  down  from  the  gallows.  If  such 
pious  men  sometimes  failed  of  discerning  the  true  limits  of 
gentleness  ;  and  if,  where  the  administration  of  justice  yielded 

*  See  Alcuin,  ep.  176.  This  letter  can  hardly  be  understood  other¬ 
wise  than  as  relating  to  the  supposed  assassination  of  pope  Leo  III.,  and 
to  the  election  of  a  successor  (the  reading,  in  this  place,  should  doubt¬ 
less  be  caput  ecclesiarum  orbis).  But  as  Leo  was  not  murdered,  but 
only  shamefully  mishandled,  and  Alcuin  (see  ep.  92)  declared  himself 
opposed  to  his  deposition,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  Alcuin  wrote 
this  letter  on  receiving  the  first  exaggerated  report  of  the  pope’s  assassi¬ 
nation.  Now  with  regard  to  the  murderers  of  the  pope,  Alcuin,  after 
having  demanded  their  punishment,  proceeds  to  say :  Non  ego  tamen 
mortem  alicujus  suadeo;  dicente  Deo,  Ezech.  33  :  “Nolo  mortem  pecca- 
toris,  scd  ut  convertatur  et  vivat,’’  sed  ut  sapienti  consilio  vindicta  fiat 
per  alia  pcenarum  genera  vel  perpetuum  (perhaps  to  be  supplied  car- 
cerem  vel)  exilii  damnatione  (m). 


f 
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to  their  influence,  civil  order  was  liable  to  suffer  injury  ;*  yet 
of  far  greater  importance  was  the  antagonism  thus  created 
against  the  rude  popular  feeling,  and  the  influence  which  thus 
went  to  soften  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  make  them  look 
upon  upon  human  life  as  a  sacred  thing ;  while  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  a  convent  might  be  converted  into  a  house  of  re¬ 
formation  for  such  pardoned  criminals. 

The  right  already  conferred  on  churches  under  the  Roman 
empire,  of  forming  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  the  unfortunate 
and  the  persecuted,  would  the  more  easily  pass  over  to  the  new 
churches,  because  it  undoubtedly  found  a  point  of  attachment 
in  an  ancient  custom,  handed  down  from  the  pagan  times. 
Especially  important  and  salutary  must  such  a  privilege  have 
become  in  these  days  of  rude  arbitrary  will  and  barbarian 
cruelty.  Thus  persecuted  individuals  could  for  the  moment 
evade  the  ferocity  of  their  persecutors,  and  slaves  the  anger  of 
their  masters ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  ecclesiastics  step  in  as 
their  mediators.  It  sometimes  happened,  no  doubt,  that  men 
in  power,  while  under  the  influence  of  their  passions,  paid  no 
regard  to  these  sacred  asylums ;  but  if  they  were  afterwards 
overtaken  by  misfortune,  as  they  might  sometimes  be,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  insolence  which  had  emboldened 
them  to  invade  the  sanctuary,  the  common  mind  seldom  failed 
to  interpret  this  as  a  terrible  example  of  warning  for  others,  t 

*  There  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  near  the  town  of  Angouleme,  a 
retired  monk,  by  name  Eparchius,  to  whom  large  sums  of  gold  and 
silvei  were  given  by  devout  persons,  all  which  he  employed  in  main¬ 
taining  the  poor  and  in  redeeming  captives.  The  judges  were  unable  to 
resist  the  influence  of  his  kindly  nature,  and  often  allowed  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  spare  the  guilty.  Once,  however,  when  a  robber,  who 
was  accused  also  of  several  murders,  was  about  to  be  executed,  the  judge, 
though  inclined  to  spare  the  man's  life,  in  compliance  with  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  this  monk,  found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  indignation 
of  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that  if  this  person  were  suffered  to  live 
not  a  man  would  be  safe  in  the  whole  country.  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  VL 
c.  8. 

t  Thus,  e.  g.,  a  duke  had  fled  for  refuge,  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Frankish  prince  Chramnus,  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  This 
Ckramnus  then  caused  him  to  be  so  narrowly  beset  on  all  sides  as  to 
rendei  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  even  a  draught  of  water,  meaning  to 
force  him  by  hunger  and  thirst  to  leave  the  church.  When  the  man 
was  nearly  dead,  some  one  contrived  to  bring  him  a  vessel  of  water. 
But  the  local  judge  of  the  district  hastened  to  the  spot,  forced  the  vessel 
fi  om  his  hands,  and  poured  its  contents  on  the  ground.  A  great  sensa- 
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The  emperor  Charles,  in  order  to  prevent  these  places  of 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  from  becoming  a  means  of  impunity 
for  all  transgressors,  commanded,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  year 
779,  that  to  murderers,  and  others  liable  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  no  means  of  subsistence  should  be  allowed  in  the 
asylum.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  laws  of  the  English 
king  Ina,  it  was  laid  down,  that  whenever  such  persons  took 
refuge  in  a  church,  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  they 
should  only  be  subjected  to  a  legal  pecuniary  fine  (com¬ 
position).!  It  was  considered  as  a  duty  of  the  church  to  take 
under  its  protection  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  and  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  prisoners.  Thus  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans, 
in  549,  decreed  in  its  twentieth  canon,  that  on  every  Sunday 
the  prisons  should  be  visited  by  the  archdeacon  or  presiding 
officer  of  the  church,  in  order  that  the  wants  of  the  prisoners 
might  be  mercifully  provided  for,  according  to  the  divine 
laws ;  and  the  bishop  was  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food  was  furnished  them  by  the  church.  In  Spain  par¬ 
ticularly — where,  however,  the  sense  of  weakness  in  the  state 
inclined  men  to  lean  more  habitually  on  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  church, — every  effort  was  made  to  increase  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  her  influence.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  633, 
decreed  in  its  thirty-second  canon,  that  the  bishops  should  not 
neglect  the  sacred  charge,  intrusted  to  them  by  God,  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  defending  the  people.  Whenever,  therefore,  they 
saw  that  the  judges  and  magistrates  were  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  they  should  first  endeavour  to  set  them  right  by  priestly 
admonitions ;  and,  if  they  would  not  amend,  by  complaining 
of  them  to  the  king.  And  it  had  already  been  ordained 
before,  by  a  royal  law,!  that  the  judges  and  tax-gatherers 


tion  was  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  circumstance,  that  on  the 
same  day  this  judge  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  following 
night.  The  consequence  was,  that  food  in  abundance  was  brought  to 
the  unfortunate  man  from  all  quarters,  and  so  he  was  saved.  Chrainnus 
himself  perished  miserably  at  a  later  ^period.  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  IV. 
c.  19.  comp.  1.  V.  c.  4. 

*  See  Baluz.  Capitular.  I.  197. 

f  See  Wilkins  Concil.  Angl.  f.  59.  Alcuin  also  thought  it  wrong 
for  a  person  accused,  a  fugitivus  ad  Christi  Dei  nostri  et  Sanctorum 
ejus  patrocinia  de  ecclesia  ad  eadem  reddi  vincula.  See  ep.  195  to 
Charles  the  Great. 

t  See  Concil.  Tolet.  III.  of  the  year  589,  c.  18. 
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should  be  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  that  they 
might  learn  from  them  how  to  treat  the  people  with  piety 
and  justice.  .  The  bishops  should  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  judges.*  We  learn  from  the  picture  of  a  devoted 
bishop,  delineated  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  what  was  then 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  such  a  calling.  He  obtains  justice 
or  the  people  and  succour  for  the  needy,  imparts  consolation 
to  widows,  and  is  the  chief  protection  of  minors.+  Thus 
owing  to  the  peculiar  point  of  view  in  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
spiritual  character,  they  were  regarded  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  the  princes,  and  owing  to  what  they  gradually 
became  as  a  secular  order,  the  bishops  could  exercise  a  very 
gieat  and  salutary  formative  influence  on  every  department  of 
ci\il  society;  but  this  could  only  be  done  when  they  under¬ 
stood  their  calling  in  a  truly  spiritual  sense,  and  were  enabled, 
in  this  sense,  to  direct  and  manage  the  heterogeneous  mass 
ot  business  which  had  become  connected  with  their  office. 
j  et  gieat  also  was  the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed 
when  drawn  into  the  management  of  affairs  so  foreign  from 
then-holy  calling,  of  overlooking  spiritual  things  in  the 
crowd  of  secular ;  nor,  by  so  doing,  could  they  avoid  making 
themselves  dependent  on  the  secular  power,  which  theyouo-ht 
rather  to  have  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. | 


nnnlfi?  Pr osPector.es  episcopi  secundum  regiam  admonitionem 

quahter  judices  cum  populis  agant. 

m?„?reS°r,^ar0,neDS-  L  IV-  c'  35-  We  make  no  nation  of  a  law  of 
the  emper  01  Charlemagne,  extending  the  older  judicatory  power  of  the 
bishops  beyond  its  limits,  and  when  but  one  party  applied  to  their 
tribunal,  obliging  the  other  to  follow,  willing  or  not  willing,  because 
more  recent  investigations  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  this 
law,  which  indeed  does  not  well  accord  with  the  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Charlemagne.  b  1 

mu  ^lcum  comP,ains  of  this,  ep.  112.  Pastures  curse  turbant  seculares 
qm  Deo  vacare  debuerunt,  vagan  per  terras  et  indites  Christi  seculo 
mihtare  coguntur  et  gladium  verbi  Dei  inter  oris  claustra  qualibet 
cogente  necessitate  recondimt.  The  same  writer  complains  of  the  priests 
•v  ho  aspired  only  after  worldly  honours,  and  neglected  the  duties  of  their 
.pintuai  oihee,  ep.  37  :  Qtudam  sacerdotes  Christi,  qui  habent  parochias, 
seculi  et  gradus  mimsterii  non  (perhaps  it  should  read  una) 

hur  whfibml  InePls.tle,1\4’  he  writes  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Salz- 
o,  who  had  complained  that  he  was  compelled  to  neglect  the  more 

aDOstoffco  (d”ty  f  t  lG  Care  °f  £0uls’  t0  attend  t0  secuhu'  business :  Si 
:‘i  :  V1Vamus  ,et  pauperem  agamus  vitam  in  terris,  sicut 

lecerunt,  seculi  servitium  justi  abdicamus.  Nunc  vero  seculi  prin- 
voe.  y.  ,  F 

JU 
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II.  The  Internal  Organization  of  the  Church. 


As  it  regards  the  internal  constitution  of  the  churches,  many 
changes  would  unavoidably  take  place  here  also,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced 
among  the  people,  and  to  the  new  social  relations.  A  natural 
consequence  of  the  former  was,  the  increasing  respect  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  monks,*  as  compared  with  the  clergy.  For  the 
most  part,  the  former  were,  in  truth,  the  founders  of  the  new 
churches,  from  which  proceeded  the  civilization  of  the  people 
and  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  by  the  severity  of  their 
morals,  and  an  activity  of  zeal  which  conquered  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  but  distinguished  themselves  the  more  from  the 
barbarized  clergy ;  till  the  wealth,  which  the  monasteries  had 
acquired  by  the  toilsome  labours  of  the  monks,  brought  in  its 
train  a  deterioration  of  the  primitive  monastic  virtue.^  Now, 
as  the  degenerated  condition  of  the  clergy  in  the  Frankish 
empire  inspired  a  wish  for  their  reformation,  so  the  consi¬ 
deration  and  respect  in  which  the  monastic  order  was  held 
naturally  led  men  to  propose  the  latter  as  a  model  for  imita¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  fact  many  similar  attempts  had  been  made,  e\er 
since  the  canonical  institute  of  Augustin,  to  incorporate  the 
clergy  into  a  body  resembling  the  monastic  societies.  1  he 
most  complete  experiment  of  this  sort  was  made  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  canonical  order  of  the  clergy.  His 
plan  for  the  union  of  the  clergy  into  societies  was  modelled, 
for  the  most  part,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  clergy  scarcely  differed  from  the  monks  otherwise  than 


cipes  habent  justam,  ut  videtur,  causam,  ecclesiam  Christ!  servitio  suo 

From  the  monks,  the  practice  of  tonsure  passed  o^er  to  the  clergj . 
In  the  fourth  century  it  became  customary  for  the  monks,  at  their  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  monastic  life,  to  get  their  hair  shorn,  as  a  token  of 
renunciation  of  the  world  ;  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the  vow  of  the 
Nazarite.  In  fact,  the  mouks  were  usually  regarded  in  the  Greek  church 
as  Christian  Nazarites.  In  like  maimer,  it  was  employed  in  the  hhh 
century  to  denote  consecration  to  the  clerical  office,  for  the  clergy  too 
must  separate  themselves  from  the  world.  In  the  case  of  the  clergy,  t  ic 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  tonsure  was  next,  that  it  should  be  m  formam 
coronse.  See  Concil.  Tolet.  IV.  633,  c.  41,  omnes  clenci  vel  lectorcs  sicut 
levitse  et  sacerdotes  detonso  superius  toto  capite  mfenus  solam  circuit 
coronam  relinquant. 
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by  possessing  a  certain  property  of  their  own.  They  lived 
together  in  the  same  house,  and  ate  at  the  same  table  ;  to  each 
vas  assigned  his  portion  of  food  and  drink,  according  to  a 
fixed  rule ;  at  appointed  hours  (the  horae  canonicse),  they 
came  together  for  prayer  and  singing ;  at  an  appointed  time, 
assemblies  were  held  of  all  the  members,  in  which  portions  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  together  with  the  rule,*  were  publicly  read  • 
and  then,  with  reference  to  what  had  been  read,  reproofs  ad¬ 
ministered  to  those  who  had  been  delinquent.  This  rule  met 
with  general  acceptance;  and  was,  with  some  alterations, 
made  legal  by  the  council  of  Aix,  in  816,  for  the  Frankish 
empire.  1  his  change  in  the  life  of  the  clergy  was  attended, 
in  the  outset,  with  a  beneficial  influence;  in  that  it  served  to 
counteract,  on  the  one  hand,  the  barbarism  of  the  clerical 
order,  and,  on  the  other,  their  too  servile  dependence  on  the 
bishops  which  had  grown  in  part  out  of  the  increased  authority 
of  the  bishops,  who,  under  the  new  relations,  were  important 
even  in  their  political  character;  aqd  in  part  out  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  bondmen  into  the  spiritual  order,  j  Thus  too 
a  more  collegiate  mode  of  living  together  in  common  was 
introduced  between  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 

The  wide  territory  over  which  the  new  dioceses  often  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  many  remnants  of  pagan  barbarism  and  of 
pagan  superstition  which  still  lingered  behind  in  them  ren¬ 
dered  a  careful  supervision  of  them,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
of  the  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  what  had  been 
before  a  customary  practice,  and  what  conscientious  bishops 
had  been  used  to  consider  as  their  special  duty,  was  now 
settled  as  an  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus  the  second  council  of 
Braga.,  in  Spain,  +  in  57 2,  decreed  in  their  first  canon,  that 
the  bishops  should  visit  every  place  in  their  diocese,  and  first 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy ;  whether 
they  were  well  instructed  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
church  ritual ;  and  if  they  found  them  not  so,  they  should 
instruct  them.  The  next  day  they  should  call  together  the 
laity,  and  exhort  them  against  the  errors  of  idolatry,  and  the 
prevailing  vices  to  which  they  were  formerly  addicted. §  And 

!  hencVAe  na,?°  Bom-chapter — chapter  of  the  cathedral. 

oWv  "  7  m’ght  be  allowed  t0  hlflict  bodily  punishment  on  their 

a  ,  -n  ±  „  .  X  Concilium  Bracarense  II. 

•“  Doceant  lllos,  ut  errores  fugiant  idolorum  vel  diversa  crimina,  id 
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the  synod  at  Cloveshove  decreed,  in  the  year  747,  canon 
third,  that  the  bishops  should  annually  hold  a  visitation  in 
their  communities,  call  together  the  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  in  each  place,  preach  to  them  the  word  of 
God,  and  forbid  them  the  pagan  customs. 

With  these  visitations  of  the  bishops  was  connected,  in  the 
Frankish  churches,  a  regulation  which  was  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  execution  of  this  moral  oversight,  namely,  the  regu¬ 
lation*  of  the  so-called  Sends.]  The  bishops  were,  once  a  year, 
to  hold  a  spiritual  court  in  each  place  of  their  diocese.  Fvery 
member  of  the  community  should  be  bound  to  give  information 
of  every  wrong  action  known  to  him,  that  had  been  done  by 
another.  To  seven  of  the  most  approved  persons  in  each 
community,  under  the  name  of  Deans  (Decani),  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  oversight  over  the  rest.  The  archdeacons  were  to 
o-o  several  days  beforehand,  and  announce  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  bishop,  so  that  all  the  preparations  might  be 
made  for  the  court  which  was  to  be  liolden.  The  bishop,  on  ns 
arrival,  should  first  place  the  deans  under  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  moved,  by  any  consideration  whatever,  to  con¬ 
ceal  any  action  which,  to  their  know  edge,  had  been  done 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.  Next,  he  should  pioceed  to 
question  them  in  details:  for  example,  concerning  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  pagan  customs ;  whether  every  father  taught  Ins 
son  the  creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  concerning  the  com¬ 
mission  of  such  crimes,  in  particular,  as  were  formerly  pre¬ 
valent  among  these  people,  and,  owing  to  the  reigning  spin 
of  immorality,  were  not  usually  recognized  as  such,  lhc 
punishments  fixed  by  law,  in  part  corporeal,  were  inflicted  at 
once;  and  to  carry  this  out,  the  civil  authorities  were  bound 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  sustain  the  bishops  with  the  force  at 

homicMto,  adulterium, 

Kant  resurrectionem  omnium  hominum  et  diem  jmlicu,  in  quo  unus- 

q“?qSe“em pder“r  C^o'SK,*.  capitulary  of  the  year  801, 
pniscoui  drcumeant  parochias  sibi  commissas  et  ibi  mqu.rendi  studium 
habeant  de  incestu,  de^arricidiis,  fratncidns,  adulterns,  cenodoxns  et 

a’T  Probably’a  SKord  synod,  Diocesan-synod,  -  called 

at  t  kter  period,  in  allusion  to  the  court  here  held  by  the  bishops,  plactta 
episcoporum. 
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their  command.*  These  Sends  might,  no  doubt,  be  attended 
with  many  advantages  to  the  people,  in  that  rude  condition  ; 
but  they  were  also  attended  with  injurious  effects.  The 
tribunal  of  the  church,  which,  according  to  its  original  desti¬ 
nation,  should  be  spiritual,  and  inflict  only  spiritual  punish¬ 
ments,  assumed  the  form  of  a  civil  court ;  and  the  church 
assumed  a  coercive  power  foreign  to  its  peculiar  province  anti 
calling ;  all  which,  in  fact,  led  afterwards  to  various  forms  of 
oppression,  and  tyranny  over  the  conscience. 

To  preserve  the  ancient  union  among  the  dioceses,  a  powerful 
counteraction  was  needed  against  the  manifold  abuses  creep¬ 
ing  in  under  the  new  relations — abuses  which  threatened  the 
utter  dissolution  of  that  union.  In  the  ancient  church  there 
existed  in  fact  a  law,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  ordained  at 
large,  or  otherwise  than  for  a  particular  church. j-  The  mis¬ 
sions  first  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  depart  from  this 
principle,  since  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  appoint  the  monks 
and  ecclesiastics  who  went  out  as  missionaries,  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  dioceses.  But  that  which  was  necessarily  occasioned 
at  first  by  particular  circumstances,  continued  along  after¬ 
ward,  when  these  circumstances  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
became  a  disorderly  practice,  which  was  the  source  of  other 
disorders.  Unworthy  individuals  contrived,  sometimes  by 
simony,  to  get  themselves  ordained ;  and  then  travelled  about 
the  country,  making  traffic  of  their  spiritual  functions.  To 
counteract  this  abuse,  the  ancient  laws  against  indeterminate 
ordinations  (ordinationes  absolute)  J  were  revived;  but 
still  with  little  effect.  To  this  was  added  another  abuse. 
According  to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  church,  monarchs, 
as  well  as  all  others,  should  publicly  worship  God  in  the 
church  where  the  whole  community  assembled ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court  first  introduced  an  innovation 
which  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  in 
allowing  the  emperor  and  the  empress  to  have  within  their 
palace  a  chapel  of  their  own,  and  along  with  it  an  established 
court  clergy. §  Now  whether  it  was  the  case,  that  the  Frankish 

*  Regino  of  Priim  has  more  exactly  described,  in  his  work  De  Disci- 
pliua,  how  these  Sends  were  held. 

f  The  law  forbidding  the  ordinare  absolute,  dvoXurus. 

j  See  the  capitularies  of  the  emperor  Charles,  a.d.  789  and  a.d.  794. 
t  §  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  already  by  Constantine 
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sovereigns  simply  followed  this  example,  or  were  led  to  adopt 
the  same  course  by  the  necessities  of  their  roving  camp-court, 
they  selected  their  own  clergy  to  go  with  them  and  admi¬ 
nister  the  divine  service,  at  whose  head  stood  an  arch-chaplain 
(archicapellanus,  primicerius  palatii)  ;  and  these,  on  account 
of  their  continual  and  intimate  connection  with  the  princes, 
obtained  great  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  example 
of  the  sovereign  was  now  followed  by  the  nobles  and  knights, 
who  built  private  chapels  in  their  castles,  and  established  in 
them  priests  of  their  own, — an  arrangement  which  began  to 
be  attended  with  many  mischievous  effects.  These  clergy, 
relying  on  the  protection  of  the  nobles,  threatened  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  the  diocesan  oversight  of  the 
bishops.*  Another  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  the  public  worship  of  the  parish  ceased  to  command  the 
same  respect  and  observance,  and  might  even  come  to  that 
pass,  as  to  be  attended  by  the  poor  country  people  alone — the 
rich  and  the  poor,  each  had  their  worship  by  themselves. 
Moreover,  these  knights  often  chose  unworthy  persons,  such 
as  the  above  described  itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  could  be 
hired  at  a  bargain  to  perform  the  liturgical  acts,  and  who 
could  easily  be  used  as  tools  for  any  work,  or  else  their  own 
bond-men,  whom  they  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
lowest  menial  services,  thus  degrading  the  spiritual  office  and 

the  Great.  Eusebius  (de  vita  Constantini,  1.  IV.  c.  17),  strictly  under¬ 
stood,  says  only  that  he  converted  his  palace  into  a  church,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  hold  in  it  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  bible. 
But  Sozomen  (I.  8)  says,  that  he  had  caused  a  chapel  a7x«s) 

to  be  fitted  up  in  his  palace ;  while  in  time  of  war  he  used  to  take  along 
with  him  a  tent  prepared  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  for  the 
performance  of  which  a  special  class  of  ecclesiastics  were  appointed.  It 
is  clear  also,  that  other  persons  of  rank  already  followed  the  example  of 
the  emperor,  and  founded  chapels  in  their  houses ;  hence  the  decree  of 
the  second  Trullan  council,  that  no  clergyman  should  perform  the  rite 
of  baptism,  or  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  in  such  a 
chapel,  without  the  bishop’s  permission.  C.  31.  vuuj  sv  tuxr^ioi;  olxai; 
i'vdtiv  olxla;  Tvy^avowri  Xurovayouv'ra;  ri  (Zatr'rlZ.ov'ras  xX^^ixov;  i’a'o  yvtoftys 
Touro  'rpa.rrtm  vow  xa.—a  rovrov  Itt w xoff ou . 

*  The  council  of  Chalons  sur  Saone,  concilium  Cabilonense,  of  the 
year  C50,  c.  14,  cites  the  complaint  of  the  bishops,-,  quod  oratoria  per 
villas  potentum  jam  longo  constructa  tempore  et  facultates  ibidem  colla- 
tas  ipsi,  quorum  villse  sunt,  episcopis  contradicant  et  jam  nec  ipsos 
clericos,  qui  ad  ipsa  oratoria  deserviunt,  ab  archidiacono  coerceri  per- 
mittant. 
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religion  itself.  To  counteract  these  evils,  many  laws  were 
enacted,  having  it  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  parish 
worship  in  due  respect.*  Again,  the  diocesan  power  of  the 
bishops  was  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  influence  which  was 
conceded  to  the  laity  as  founders  of  churches  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  The  emperor  Justinian,  by  laws  of  the 
year  541  and  555,  laid  the  first  foundation  for  these  so-called 
rights  of  patronage.  lie  granted  to  those  who  founded 
churches  with  specific  endowments  for  the  salaries  of  the 
clergy,  a  right  for  their  posterity  to  propose  worthy  can¬ 
didates  to  the  bishops  for  these  spiritual  offices ;  so,  however, 
that  the  determination  of  the  choice  should  depend  on  the 
bishop’s  examination; f  As  under  the  new  relations  many 
churches  were  founded  by  individual  landholders  on  their 
estates,  and  endowed  by  them  out  of  their  own  resources,  so 
this  relation  had  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  considered  just  to  give  the  founders  of  such 
churches  a  guarantee  that  the  church  property,  which  they 
had  sequestered  for  this  holy  purpose,  should  not  be  dissipated 
by  the  negligence  or  greediness  of  bishops  ;  a  right  of  over¬ 
sight  v'as  therefore  conceded  to  them  in  this  respect,  and 
they  were  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  proposing  to  the 
bishop  suitable  men  to  be  placed  over  such  churches  founded 
by  themselves,  as  we  find  it  determined  by  the  ninth  council 
of  Toledo,  in  655.'];  Moreover,  their  descendants  were  entitled 
to  1  lie  same  right  of  oversight;  and  in  case  they  found  from 
the  bishops  and  metropolitans  no  hearing  of  their  complaints 
concerning  the  abuse  of  the  property  bequeathed  to  the  church 
by  their  ancestors,  they  were  allowed  the  right  of  appealing 
to  the  king.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  been  remarked  as  an  abuse,  that  these  patrons 

*  The  council  of  Clermont,  a.d.  535,  c.  15,  and  in  the  capitulary  of 
the  year  789,  c.  9,  decreed,  ut  in  diebus  festis  vel  dominicis  omn.es  ad 
ecclesiam  veniant  et  non  invitent  presbyteros  ad  domos  suas  ad  missas 
faciendas. 

f  The  novels  of  Justinian,  El  tis  stixr^ion  olxov  xaTcarxsvuiru,  xa.\ 
fiovXyfoln  £v  avrw  xXv^ixov f  vr/oofhdXXstrfai,  'n  ttvroi  rt  o\  tovtov  xXn/>tno/xoi,  si 
tcc;  'bta.-ffiva.i  uvto)  to! ;  xXwoixo!;  ■x/o^yr,irovcri:  xa'i  d^iov;  ovofidtrovm,  rov; 
ovofxcar/HvTtis  %tigt>rovi!tr6ia. 

X  C.  2,  ut  quamdiu  eedesiarum  fuudatores  in  liac  vita  superstites  ex- 
stiterint,  pro  eisdem  locis  curam  permittantur  habere  sollicitam  atque 
rectores  idoneos  iisdem  ipsi  offerant  episcopis  ordinandos. 
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made  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  church  property,  as  if  it  were 
their  own ;  that  they  were  as  ready  to  practise  simony  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  parish  offices  as  the  sovereigns  in  disposing  of 
the  bishoprics,  and  that  they  considered  the  clergy  as  their 
retainers,  and  strove  to  make  them  independent  of  the  dio¬ 
cesan  power  of  the  bishops.  Hence,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth,  many  laws  were 
devised  by  the  synods  against  these  abuses.  * * * §  The  sixth 
council  of  Arles,  in  813,  complained, "j-  that  unsuitable  men 
were  often  recommended  to  the  priestly  vocation  by  the  laity, 
commonly  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  It  was  forbidden  them 
for  the  future  to  exact  presents  for  their  recommendations.! 

Amidst  so  many  influences,  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  bond  of  the  diocesan  constitution,  the  bishops  would 
naturally  look  about  them  for  some  means  of  securing  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  facilitating  the  supervision  of  their  extensive 
dioceses.  They  began  dividing  them  up  into  several  districts 
(capitula  ruralia)  ;  placing  over  each  an  archpresbyter,  to 
superintend  the  other  parish  clergy  and  priests.  But  the 
case  was,  that  the  deacons  and  particularly  the  archdeacons, 
by  reason  of  the  close  connection  in  which  they  stood  with  the 
bishops,  and  of  their  being  frequently  employed  by  the  latter 
to  transact  special  business  as  their  delegates  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  had  by  degrees  obtained  an  authority  transcending  the 
original  intention  of  their  office. §  Hence  it  happened  that 

*  The  fourth  council  of  Orleans,  541,  c.  7,  ut  in  oratoriis  domini 

prmdiorum  minime  contra  voturn  episcopi  peregrines  clericos  intromit- 
taut,  c.  26.  Si  quae  parochise  in  potentum  domibus  constitute  sunt,  ubi 
observantes  clerici  ab  archidiacono  civitatis  admoniti,  fortasse  quod 
ecclesise  debent,  sub  specie  domini  domus  implere  neglexerint,  corri- 
gantur  secundum  ecclesiasticam  disciplinam.  Comp,  the  third  council 
of  Toledo,  589,  can.  19.  So  Boniface  ordered:  “  ut  laici  presbyteros  non 
ejiciant  de  ecclesiis  nec  mittere  praesumant  sine  consensu  episcoporum 
suorum,  ut  omnino  non  audeant  munera  exigere  a  presbvterio  propter 
commendationem  ecclesiae  cuique  presbytero.”  Bonifac.  epistolm  ed. 
"VViirdtivein,  f.  140.  f  C.  5. 

1  Ut  laici  omnino  a  presbyterio  non  audeant  munera  exigere  propter 
commendationem  ecclesiae. 

§  Against  this  Concil.  Toletan.  IV.  a.d.  633,  c.  39,  nonnulli  diacones 
n  tantam  erumpunt  superbiam,  ut  se  presbyteris  anteponant,  and  the 
ouncil  of  Merida  in  Spain,  concilium  Emeritense,  a.d.  666,  c.  5,  that 
he  bishop  should  send  an  archpresbyter,  not  a  deacon,  as  his  plenipo- 
entiary  to  a  council. 
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the  bishops  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  would  appoint 
archdeacons  as  their  plenipotentiaries  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  several  great  divisions  of  their  dioceses  ;  and  to  these, 
as  such,  even  the  parish  clergy  who  were  priests  became' 
subordinate.*  Hence  arose  the  great  power  of  the  archdeacons, 
designed  at  first  to  counteract  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  dioceses  ;  but  which,  being  abused,  began  already  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  same  oppressions,  and  thus  to  become  mischievous 
itself. -j* 

As  it  respects  the  general  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union,  the 
metropolitan  constitution  passed  over,  it  is  true,  to  the  new 
churches,  and  many  laws  were  enacted  by  the  synods  tor  the 
purpose  of  establishing  it ;  but  as  this  stood  originally  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  political  constitution  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  therefore  could  not,  under  circumstances  so  different, 
where  there  were  no  cities  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
metropolitan  towns,  be  made  by  the  dead  letter  of  these  laws 
so  v  ital  an  institution,  as  it  had  been  in  the  ancient  church. 
I  he  paramount  authority,  and  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
bishop,  depended  far  more,  under  the  new  relations,  on  the 
capacity  and  position  of  the  individual  than  on  the  political 
standing  of  the  city  embraced  in  his  bishopric.  The  Frankish 
bishops,  therefore,  had  no  interest  in  subjecting  themselves  to 
a  dependence  of  this  sort ;  and  the  Frankish  love  of  freedom 
was  averse  to  it.  This  disinclination  of  the  bishops  to  the 
recognition  of  any  such  form  of  dependence  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  contributed  to  make  them  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
t  ie  dependence,  less  burdensome  to  themselves,  on  a  more 
distant  head  of  the  whole  church,  as  in  this  they  might  find  a 
means  of  protection  against  the  detested  power  of  the  metro¬ 
politans  ;  and  accordingly  this  had  an  important  influence  on 


Thus  the  archdeacon  appears  as  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  bishop  in 
the  council  of  Chalons,  a.i>.  650,  c.  7.  The  power  of  the  archdiaconate, 
and  the  levenues  of  the  office,  caused  it  already  to  be  sought  after  by 
1  ay  men  ;  hence  the  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles,  a.d.  805,  c.  2.  Ne 
archidiacom  smt  laici.  But  the  same  thing  was  decreed  also  with  re- 
gard  to  the  appointment  of  archpresbyters  by  a  council  of  Rheims,  630, 
c.  10,  ut  in  parochns  nullus  laicorum  archipresbyter  prseponatur. 

flJ  01  thlS-1,S  the  ordmance  of  a  s)rnod  held  by  Boniface  in 

the  year  745 :  prsevideant  episcopi,  ne  cupiditas  archidiaconorum  suo- 
rum  culpas  nutriat,  quia  multis  modis  mentitur  iniquitas  sibi.  Bonifae. 
6pp.  r.  1  o  1 . 
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the  shaping  of  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  constitution  which 
became  a  thing  of  so  great  moment  to  the  entire  system  of  the 

church,  namely,  the  papacy.  . 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theocratical  system,  every¬ 
thin'’-  depended  on  the  complete  form  of  the  papacy ;  for  so 
loner3 as  the  bishops  stood  singly  opposed  to  the  sovereigns  at 
the^same  time  that  they  were  dependent  on  them,  the  church 
as  a  whole  could  not  easily  come  off  triumphant  out  of  the 
contest  with  the  secular  power.  But  everything  would  have 
to  assume  a  different  shape  when  a  man,  independent  of  the 
sovereigns  by  his  position,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
church^— a  man  who  pursued  a  consistent  plan,  and  knew  how 
to  avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  for  its  execution.  Bow 
we  saw  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  ideal  of  such  a 
papacy  had  in  fact  already  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  how  they  had  already  taken  advantage  of 
various  circumstances  for  the  support  of  their  claims.  In  an 
a°-e  which  had  been  rent  from  all  historical  connection  with 
the  earlier  centuries,  many  things  of  this  sort,  however, 
might,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance,  seem  invested  with 
greater  importance  than,  in  themselves  considered,  they  leally 

DOSSGSSGCl. 

We  commence  this  period  with  a  man  who,  penetrated  with 
the  conviction  that  to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was 
divinely  committed  the  oversight  of  the  entire  church,  and  its 
supreme  guidance,  showed  by  the  vigilant  eye  which  he 
directed  to  every  part  of  the  church,  far  and  near,  and  by  Ins 
no  less  constant  activity,  what  a  single  individual,  in  the 
midst  of  disorders  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  could  effect  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  This  man  was  Gregory 
the  First,  called  the  Great.  Taken  from  Ins  retreat  in  a 
monastery  *  consecrated  to  silent  meditation,  Gregory  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  an  active  situation,  where  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  business  of  the  most  complicated  and 
heterogeneous  character.  When  he  would  have  gladly  devoted 
himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  shep¬ 
herd,  he  found  himself  compelled,  by  a  regard  for  the  good 


*  Gregory  says  of  himself:  Quasi  prospero  flatu  navigabam,  cum 
tranquillam  vitam  in  monasterio  dueerem,  sed  procellosis  subito  motibus 
tempestas  exorta  in  sua  perturbatione  me  rapuit,  1.  IX.  ep.  121. 
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of  his  communities,  for  his  duties  to  his  church  and  to  the 
Greek,  empire,  whose  vassal  he  was,  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  multitude  of  affairs,  toilsome  in  themselves,  and 
altogether  foreign  from  his  spiritual  office.  While  beholding 
with  his  own  eyes  the  desolation,  spread  far  and  wide  by 
wasting  pestilences,  and  by  the  sword  of  merciless  barbarians,* 
while  prostrated  himself,  for  months,  by  bodily  sufferings  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  he  must  still  bear  the  heavy  and  manifold 
burdens  of  his  office.f  He  had  to  watch  for  the  security  of 
the  imperial  provinces  in  Italy,  which  were  continually  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  Longobards,  and  to  conduct  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  this  people ;  and  when,  to  preserve  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  his  own  communities,  he  yielded  anything  to 
them ,  he  exposed  himself  to  be  accused  by  the  emperors,  of 
having  given  up  too  much  which  was  rightly  theirs.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  impoverished  by  the  wars,  and  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
who,  from  all  the  wasted  districts,  took  refuge  with  him.  He 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  bishops  of  his  own  particular  patri- 
archal  diocese,  and  dealt  severely  with  the  neglig'ent,  who 
hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  disorder^to  escape 
with  impunity.  He  had  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  the 
administration  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Roman  church 
in  Africa,  in  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  in 
several  provinces  of  the  East.  To  these  latter  he  sent  for  this 
purpose  defensores  chosen  from  among  his  own  clergy ;  and 
by  their  means  he  was  moreover  enabled  to  contract  eccle- 

*  He  himself  gives  the  following  description  of  the  state  of  his  times : 
Destructac  urbes,  evcrsa  sunt  castra,  depopulati  agri,  in  solitudinem 
terra  redacta  est,  nullus  in  agris  incola,  pane  nullus  in  urbibus  habitator 
remansit  et  tamen  ipsa:  parvtc  generis  humani  reliquiae  adhuc  quotidie 
et  sme  cessatione  feriuntur.  Alios  in  captivitatem  duci,  alios  detruncari, 
alios  interfici  videmus.  Ipsa  autem,  quce  aliquando  mundi  domina  esse 
videbatur,  qualis  remanserit,  conspicimus.  Immensis  doloribus  multi- 
pliciter  attrita,  desolatione  civium,  impressione  hostium,  frequentia 
ruinarum.  In  ltzekiel,  1.  II.  H.  VI.  §  21.  The  devastation  caused  by 
pestilence  seemed  nothing  compared  to  that  by  the  sword.  He  thus  drew 
corn  tort  from  death  by  the  pestilence  :  Quantas  detruncationes,  quantas 
crude li fates  \idimus,  quibus  mors  sola  remedium  et  erat  vita  tormentum. 
ep.  1.  X.  ep.  63. 

.  t,  ^e  himself  says:  Quam  grave  sit  confusis  temporibus  locis  ma- 
joribus  esse  prapositum,  ex  nostro  prorsus  dolore  sentimus.  epp.  1.  X. 
ep.  37.  r 
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siastical  and  political  alliances* * * §  in  all  those  countries,  to 
inform  himself  of  their  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  to  bring 
his  influence  to  bear  upon  it. 

Gregory  was  governed  by  the  conviction  that  on  him,  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  devolved  the  care  of  the  whole  church, 
and  its  sovereign  guidance  ;  which,  therefore,  he  believed  him¬ 
self  authorized  to  extend  over  the  Greek  church. I  He  held  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  preserve  inviolate  this  authority  of  the  Roman 
church,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  conferred  on  her  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  universal ;  but  he  himself  repelled 
all  those  marks  of  honour  which  subserved  no  higher  end,  and 
by  which  the  bishops  might  be  turned  aside  from  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  their  pastoral  office.  It  being  a  prevailing  custom 
in  Sicily  for  the  bishops  to  observe  a  festival  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  put  a  stop  to 
it,  as  a  foolish,  vain,  and  superfluous  mark  of  respect.}  If  they 
must  come  together,  he  said,  they  ought  much  rather  to  choose 
for  this  purpose  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  that  they  might  thank 
him  from  whom  they  had  received  the  pastoral  office.§  A 

*  Gregory  could  not,  indeed,  judge  with  impartiality  respecting  the 
conduct  of  monarchs  who  ruled  over  the  East-Romau  and  Frankish 
empires,  especially  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  but  was  blinded  b}r  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  church.  He  was  moreover  so  far  misled 
as  to  speak  in  his  letters,  for  example,  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  and  to 
Brunehild,  rather  in  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  politician  than 
in  that  of  simple  Christian  truthfulness.  Thus  it  brought  great  reproach 
upon  him,  that  he  should  be  so  far  led  astray,  as  to  approve,  in  a  congra¬ 
tulatory  letter  to  the  emperor  Phocas  (1.  XIII.  ep.  31)  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which,  though  it  was  brought  about  by  crime,  he  called  a  glori¬ 
ous  work  of  God.  Yet  he  gives  the  emperor,  on  this  occasion,  excellent 
advice,  delivering  himself  here  not  like  a  courtier,  but  as  the  Christian 
bishop :  “  Reformetur  jam  singulis  sub  jugo  imperii  pii  libertas  sua. 
Hoc  namque  inter  reges  gentium  et  reipublic®  imperatores.  distat,  quod 
reges  gentium  domini  servorum  sunt,  imperatores  vero  reipublic®,  do- 
mini  liberorum.”  Surely  suitable  advice  to  a  Byzantine  emperor. 

f  De  Constantinopolitana  ecclesia  quis  earn  dubitet,  apostolic®  sedi 
esse  subjectam  ?  Quod  et  piissimus  imperator  et  frater  noster  ejusdem 
civitatis  episcopus  assidue  profitentur,  1.  IX.  ep.  12.  Which,  to  be  sure, 
was  refuted  by  the  quarrel  between  Gregory  and  the  patriarch  ot  Con¬ 
stantinople,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  He  already  lays  down  the 
principle  in  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the  church  assembly  at 
Constantinople  (1.  IX.  ep.  68)  :  Sine  apostolic®  sedis  auctoritate  atque 
consensu  nullas  qu®que  acta  fuerint  vires  habeant. 

J  Quiastulta  et  vana  superfluitas  non  delectat. 

§  Ex  cujus  largitate  pastores  sint.  As  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
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bishop  of  Messina  having-  sent  him,  as  an  honourable  present,  a 
magnificent  dress,  he  caused  it  to  be  sold,  and  sent  back  the 
avails  to  the  bishop,  telling  him*  it  was  behooving  to  abolish 
those  customs  which  tended  to  oppress  the  church  ;  that  pre¬ 
sents  never  should  be  sent  to  a  quarter  whence  they  should 
rather  be  received  ;j  and  he  forbade  them  for  the  future. 
When  the  same  bishop  proposed  to  visit  Rome,  Gregory  begged 
him  to  spare  himself  this  trouble,  and  to  pray  rather  that  the 
more  distantly  they  were  separated  from  each  other  the  more 
cordially  they  might,  by  the  help  of  Christ,  be  united  in  the 
fellowship  of  a  mutual  charity.  We  have  already  saidj  that  it 
was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  the  Roman  church  the  sole 
model  for  all  liturgical  regulations.  Accordingly,  on  another 
occasion  he  avowed  the  principle  that  the  good,  wherever 
found,  even  though  it  might  be  in  churches  of  an  inferior 
name,  should  be  copied  and  retained.§  He  reproved  his  agent 
and  plenipotentiary  in  Sicily |]  because  he  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  others  in  defending  those  of  the  Roman  church ;  no 
man,  he  said,  could  be  a  faithful  servant  of  St.  Peter  who  did 
not,  even  in  his  own  affairs,  fearlessly  maintain  the  rights  of 
truth. 

The  wise  manner  in  which  Gregory  exercised  his  authority 
oyer  negligent  bishops,  uniting  gentleness  and  forbearance 
with  a  due  degree  of  severity,  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  case  of  Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia, 

committed  to  St.  Peter,  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  episcopal  power,  so 
all  the  bishops  were  instruments  of  the  apostle  Peter— which  idea  gradu¬ 
ally  passed  over  into  the  other,  according  to  which  all  episcopal  power, 
and  the  nomination  of  all  bishops,  ought  to  proceed  from  the  Homan 
church.  See  lib.  I.  ep.  3G. 

*  L.  I.  ep.  66.  Non  delectamur  xeniis. 

t  Ne  illuc  aliqua  cogantur  inferre,  unde  sibi  inferenda  debent  potius 
expectare. 

t  L-  IX.  ep.  12.  Ego  et  minores  meos,  quos  ab  illicitis  prohibeo,  in 
bono  imitari  paratus  sum.  Stultus  est  enim,  qui  in  eo  se  primurn  exis- 
timat,  ut  bona,  quaj  viderit,  discere  contemnat. 

§  See  1.  I.  ad  Petrum  Subdiaconum,  ep.  36. 

||  Tunc,  vere  Petri  apostoli  miles  eris,  si  in  causis  ejus  veritatis  custo- 
diam  etiam  sine  ejus  acceptatione  tenueris.  And  gave  him  these  in¬ 
structions  besides,  which  no  doubt  were  seriously  meant :  Laici  nobiles 
pro  humilitate  te  diligant,  non  pro  superbia  perhorrescant.  Et  tamen 
quum  eos  fortasse  contra  quoslibet  inopes  injustitiam  aliquam  agere  cog- 
noscis,  humilitatem  protinus  in  erectionem  verte,  ut  eis  semper  et  bene 
agentibus  subditus  et  male  agentibus  adversarius  existas. 
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— a  case  which  shows  at  the  same  time  how  much  the  bishops 
of  this  age  stood  in  need  of  such  oversight.  Bishop  Natalis 
of  Salona  neglected  his  spiritual  vocation  as  a  pastor,  spending 
his  time  and  money  in  festive  entertainments.  He  made 
presents  to  his  relations  of  the  vessels  and  hangings  of  the 
churches  ;  and,  being  annoyed  by  the  honesty  of  a  certain 
archdeacon  Honoratus,  who  protested  against  such  unlawful 
proceedings,  he  removed  him  from  this  office,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  he  intended  to  promote  him.* * * §  Gregory  commanded, 
the  bishop  to  restore  the  archdeacon  to  his  office  ;  he  pointedly 
rebuked  his  unspiritual  conduct,  and  threatened  to  subject  him 
to  a  rigid  trial. f  But  the  impudent  sophistry  with  which  Na¬ 
talis  defended  his  habits  of  life  redounded  to  his  greater  shame. 
In  defence  of  his  banquets  he  said  that  Abraham  had  been 
honoured  by  entertaining  angels  ;  that  such  hospitality  was 
a  charitable  work  ;  j;  that  Christ  had  been  called  a  glutton  and 
wine-bibber,  Matt.  xi.  ;  that  he  who  eateth  not  should  not 
judge  him  that  eateth,  Rom.  xiv.  §  When  admonished  to 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures  bishop  Natalis  had  excused  himself 
partly  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  read,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  promise  to 
grant  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  Matt.  x.  19.  In  reference 
to  the  first  difficulty  Gregory  replied  that,  as  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  given  for  our  comfort,  therefore  the  more  we  are 
bowed  down  by  suffering,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  read.  As 
to  the  second,  he  said  it  would  follow  from  it  that  divine 

*  Whoever  was  raised  from  the  office  of  an  archdeacon  to  the  rank 
of  a  presbyter,  seemed  by  this  elevation  to  lose  more  than  he  gained. 
See  above  p.  153.  f  See  1.  II.  ep.  18. 

X  Gregory  gave  the  bishop,  who  seems  to  have  used  sarcastic  language 

towards  him  as  a  friend  of  fasting,  the  suitable  reply  :  Convivia,  quae  ex 
intentione  impendenda:  caritatis  hunt,  recte  sanctitas  vestra  in  suis  epistolis 
laudat.  Sed  tamen  sciendum  est,  quia  tunc  ex  caritate  veraciter  prode- 
unt,  quum  in  eis  nulla  absentium  vita  mordetur,  nullus  ex  irrisione 
reprehenditur,  et  nec  inanes  in  eis  secularium  negotiorum  fabulte;  sed 
verba  sacrae  lectionis  audiuntur,  quam  non  plus  quum  necesse  est  survitur 
corpori,  sed  sola  ejus  inlirmitas  reficitur,  ut  ad  usuin  exercendae  virtutis 
habeatur.  Haec  itaque  si  vos  in  vestris  conviviis  agitis,  abstinentium 
fateor  magistri  estis. 

§  On  this  point,  too,  Gregory  aptly  remarks :  Quia  neque  ego  non 
comedo  neque  ad  hoc  a  Paulo  dictum  est,  ut  membra  Christi,  quae  in 
ejus  corpore,  id  est  in  ecclesia  invicem  sibi  caritatis  compage  conuexa 
sunt,  nullam  de  se  ullo  modo  curam  gerant. 
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revelation  had  been  given  us  to  no  purpose— he  who  is  filled 
by  the  Spirit  needs  not  the  outward  word.  But  that  which  we 
might  confidently  reply  upon  in  times  of  trouble  and  persecu¬ 
tion  was  one  thing ;  that  which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  the 
peaceful  times  of  the  church  was  quite  amother.* 

Though  Gregory  claimed  for  the  Roman  church  an  authority 
of  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  the  others — which  authority 
he  expressly  maintained  in  its  relation  to  the  church  of  Con¬ 
stantin  oplej"  yet  lie  was  far  from  denying,  or  from  wishing  to 
disparage  the  independent  episcopal  rank  of  any  other.  Eulo- 
gius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  as  a  Greek,  was  not  careful 
to  neigh  phrases  when  dealing  in  the  language  of  compliment, 
having,  in  a  letter  to  him,  used  the  words  11  as  you  commanded,” 
,beooed  b'm  always  to  avoid  expressions  of  that  sort ; 
for,  said  he,  “  I  know  who  I  am  and  who  you  are  ;  in  dionity 
and  rank  you  are  my  brother ;  in  piety  my  father.  I  did  not 
command  you,  but  only  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  expedient.”  Again,  he  had  addressed 
him  as  Papa  universalis,  a  title  which  the  Greek  bishops  of  the 
principal  cities,  accustomed  in  their  fulsome  style  to  take  words 
for  less  than  they  meant,  were  often  used  to  apply  to  each  other ; 
but  Gregory,  who  more  nicely  weighed  the  import  of  words’ 
found  it  offensive,  lie  was  ashamed  of  a  title  which  seemed  to 
disparage  the  dignity  of  his  colleagues.]:  Away,  said  he,  with 
expressions  which  nurture  vanity,  and  wound  love.  On  the 
same  principle  Gregory  found  fault  with  Johannes  the  faster 
(j'Tjarevrt'ic),  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  when  he  assumed  to 
himself  the  title  of  ecumenical  bishop — which  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  with  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East.  But  to 
Gregory  there  was  a  dangerous  import  in  this  not  badly 
intended  epithet  of  Oriental  vanity.  True,  he  was  so  blinded 
by  his  passionate  zeal  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  injured 
honour  of  the  Roman  church,  as  to  make  an  important  matter 


,  *  Allncj  fst,  frater  cari&sime,  quod  angustati  persequutionis  tempore 
absque  dubitatione  confidere,  aliud  quod  in  tranquillitate  ecclesim  agere 
aeDemus.  Oportet  emm  nos  per  huuc  spiritum  modo  legendo  percipere 
qum  possimus,  si  contigent  causa  in  nobis,  etiam  patiendo  demonstrate. 

o  .1  bVr.at  an  aP.Peal, could  also  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  patri- 
C  onstantinople  to  Rome.  Gregor,  epp.  1.  VI.  ep.  24. 

+  Nec  honorem  esse  deputo,  in  quo  fratres  meos  houorem  suuru  per- 

1 6 vin°^n°So?i'  ^<iuS  Damque  honor  est  honor  universalis  ecclesiae. 
1.  VIII.  ep.  30. 
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of  a  thing  which,  in  this  connection,  was  utterly  insignificant  ;* 
and  by  no  explanations  of  the  patriarch,  and  of  others  who 
wished  in  some  way  or  other  to  settle  the  difficulty,  would  he 
allow  himself  to  be  satisfied ;  being  determined  to  look  simply 
at  what  the  word  might  signify,  not  at  what  it  ought  to  signify , 
according  to  the  intention  of  those  who  used  it.|  Nor  did  he 
strictly  conform,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  patriarch  John,  to 
the  rule  of  Christian  integrity,  when  he  rebuked  him  on  account 
of  his  pretensions  in  mild  but  earnest  language,  not  because  he 
was  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  temper  of  Christian  love,  but 
simply  because  he  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  emperor ; 
for  so  he  wrote  to  his  plenipotentiary  in  Constantinople.  J  Yet 
the  Christian  spirit  of  the  man  expresses  itself  remarkably  in 
his  language,  when  he  so  earnestly  insists  that,  as  this  epithet 
belongs  to  our  Saviour  alone,  the  common  though  invisible 
head  over  all,  it  should  be  applied  to  no  merely  human  being. 
“Verily,  when  Paul  heard  that  some  said,  I  am  of  Paul; 
others,  I  am  of  Apollos  ;  others,  I  am  of  Cephas,  he  exclaimed 
—with  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  this  rending  asunder  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  by  which  his  members  were,  so  to  speak, 
attached  to  other  heads — Was  Paul  crucified  for  you,  or  were 
ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  If,  then,  he  could  not 
tolerate  that  the  members  of  the  Lord’s  body  should  be  arranged 
in  parcels,  as  it  were,  and  become  attached  to  other  heads  than 
Christ,  even  though  these  heads  were  apostles,  what  wilt  thou 
say  who,  by  assuming  the  title  of £  universal,’  seekest  to  subject 

*  Thus  he  could  say,  as  though  one  individual  could  make  the  faith 
of  the  entire  church  dependent  on  his  person:  In  isto  scelesto  vocabulo 
consentire,  nihil  est  aliud  quam  fidem  perdere.  1.  V.  ep.  19. 

f  The  patriarch  Anastasius  of  Antioch  had,  not  without  reason,  ad¬ 
monished  him  that  he  ought  not,  by  this  dispute,  to  belie  his  own 
character,  nor  to  make  room  in  his  soul  for  the  evil  spirit ;  that  he  ought 
not,  for  so  trivial  a  cause,  to  disturb  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church. 
But  Gregory,  who  stuck  firmly  to  that  which  the  word  might  signify  in 
itself,  was  therefore  unwilling  to  admit  this ;  and  said  on  the  other 
hand :  Si  hanc  causam  aequanimiter  portamus,  universae  ecclesise  fidem 
corrumpimus.  Scitis  enim,  quanti  non  solum  haeretici,  sed  etiam  haere- 
siarchse  de  Constantinopolitana  sunt  egressi.  1.  VII.  ep.  27. 

+  L.  V.  ep,  1 9.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  write  two  letters :  he  had,  there¬ 
fore,  written  but  one,  qua;  utrumque  videtur  habere  admixtum,  id  est  et 
rectitudinem  et  amaritudinem.  Tua  itaque  delectio  earn  epistolam,  quam 
nunc  direxi,  propter  voluntatem  imperatoris  dare  studeat.  Nam  de  sub- 
sequenti  tabs  alia  transmittetur,  de  qua  ejus  superbia  non  ltetetur. 
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all  Christ’s  members  to  thyself?  What  wilt  thou  say  to  Him 
the  head  of  the  universal  church,  at  the  final  judgment  ?  in 
trutu  what  is  leter,  the  first  of  the  apostles,  other  than  a 
member  of  the  holy  and  universal  church?  What  are  Paul 
Andrew  and  John,  other  than  heads  of  single  connnunities 
And  jet  all  subsist  as  members  under  the  one  only  head  ”* 
Gregory,  however, f  was  not  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  later 
Roman  bishops  did  not  scruple  to  apply  this  epithet  to  themselves 
As  to  the  relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Roman  emperors  in 
ie  Past,  these  latter,  their  ancient  masters  would,  no  doubt 
be  peculiarly  indu  gent  to  them,  as  their  wealthiest  and  most 
powei  ,ul  vassals,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the  people- 
pai  ticularly  while  the  situation  of  their  western  provinces’ 
vhich  were  threatened  more  and  more  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Longobards,  continued  to  be  so  dubious.  For  the  same 
reason  they  would  be  inclined  to  allow  them  many  privileges. 

c  t  ie  Roman  bishops  ever  acknowledged  their  dependence 
on  the  Roman  empire.  From  their  entrance  into  office  until 
nil  end  they  maintained,  by  plenipotentiaries  chosen  from 
among  their  clergy,  a  constant  connection  with  the  emperors  •  + 
and  at  Constantinople  the  confirmation  of  their  election,  made 
by  the  Roman  clergy  and  the  notables  of  the  communities 
was  applied  for,  before  they  could  beordained.S  It  sometimes. 

‘27  ’  aS  appeafrd  ‘‘j  our  llistory  of  doctrines,  that  indi¬ 
vidual  popes  were  obliged  to  suffer  from  the  Greek  emperors 

very  severe  ill-usage,  from  refusing  to  accommodate  themselves. 

CcitG  Petrus  upostoloruni  primus  lxiemhi’inn  conoi'n  rf  • 
eeclesire,  Paulas,  aJL*.  jJLm, 

pfcl,,™,  cap.ta  ?  et  tamer.  s„b  „„o  capita  omr.cs  membra.  I  V  cTk 
1  r fiat  Gregory  was  led  to  assume,  in  his  own  letters  the*  enit’het 
Servus  servorum  Dei,  in  opposing  the  arrogance  of  the  patriarch  ?s  i^ 

“““S’  za  nr T!y  injiied 

jarum  suarum  servum  servo, mm 

administered  he 

Tl°”t”L“Siaryof  th  .t°Ke%VoSTl^crSrV“S 

adGec.umTml^ 

VOL.  V. 
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to  their  will ;  yet,  as  the  power  of  the  emperors  in  Italy  wa. 
drawin-  to  an  end,  this  dependent  relation  of  the  popes  on  the 
Greek  empire  also  relaxed,  and  hence  so  much  themoie  was 
depending  on  the  question  respecting  the  shape  which  their 
new  relation  would  take  to  the  states  and  churches  formed  out 

of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empiie.  ,  . 

The  popes  stood  in  the  most  unfavourable  relation,  both  in 

an  ecclesiastical  and  in  a  political  point  of  view  to  the  people 
who  had  established  themselves  nearest  to  them,  viz.,  the 
Lona-obards  ;  for  these  were  hostile  to  the  East  Roman  empire, 
and  devoted  to  Arianism .  This  last  cause  of  misunderstanding 
ceased,  it  is  true,  when,  in  587,  queen  Theodolinde  came  ovei 
to  the  Catholic  church ;  but  the  former  still  continued  to 
ooerate  •  though  occasional  examples  may  be  noticed,  in  the 
eighth  centurf,  of  an  impression  of  respect  produced  even 
on  Longobardian  princes,  by  those  who  cianned  to  be  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  apostle  Peter.  The  Spanish  church  had,  bom  the 
earliest  times,  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman. 
This  connection  may  now,  indeed,  have  been  interrup  ec  } 
the  Yisigothic  dominion  in  Spain,  in  which  Anaiusm  p  - 
dominated  •  but  the  older  Spanish  communities  kept  it  up, 
even  under  the  foreign  domination,  which  in  fact  rendered  1 
of  so  much  the  more  importance  to  them.  Accordingly, 
when  in  the  year  589,  Reckared,  king  of  theVisigoths,  embraced 
the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  Spanish  church 
now  entered  into  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman,  as  had  been 
maintained  before  by  the  minority  ;  and  the  raost  enll’ien(J  "1^ 
vidual  among  the  Spanish  bishops— Leander,  bishop  of  Sevil  e 
^solicited  and  obtained,  from  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
Ju  Z  the  token  of  his  primacy.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  lon-continued,  an  active,  and  living  intercourse.  The  1 1- 
defat Gable  Gregory  the  Great  took  advantage  of  this  to 
-establish  his  authority  as  supreme  judge,  in  the  case  of  ti\o 
bishops  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  nobleman.  This  he 
carried  through  to  a  successful  issue.  True,  the  Spanish  king 
Witiza  attempted,  in  the  year  701,  to  restore  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  church  ;  and,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal  by  cer¬ 
tain  Spanish  bishops,  forbade  all  such  appeals,  refusing  to 
S  ow  any  legal  force  to  ordinances  made  by  a  foreign  bishop 
for  die  lurches  belonging  to  his  states.,  Yet  as  Spam  was 
soon  afterwards  severed  from  all  connection  with  the  rest  o 
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into  a  peculiar  relation  of  dependence  on  the  e i  '  i  ,b^°"ght 

Prtncel  o'ften  „^e‘png"toa^  toELebiSfTi  "°M“’  a"d 

visiting  the  tomb  of  S?.  feter  -  and  tL  ef  "  Pur?ose  °f 

^s5SsSiif||l 

IP's sfpSSSSSSS 

where  examples  were  alrparlv  -it  n  i  , .  ’  n  a  countI) 
e  ■  •  ,,  aircaoy,  at  a  much  earlier  period  to  ho 

?  HirS™ '*-«£ 

y  °  }  e’  and  vvhose  sovereigns  could  not  easily 

of  ’?”>  ^  ■«  the  dose 

cuus  et  inutilis  rediit  •  sed  nune'lihrrw  °S  n'-aie  ttansi)t,  uunquam  va- 
tectos  ecclcsiae  fabricandS  Zc  viZZZT,SanCt°rUm  ,  nunc  arebi- 
ac  muniendas,  nunc  picturas  sanctarum^iktarf*1  fenestras  eJus  decorandas 
solummodo  ecclesia;,  verum  etiam  -id  in  t  °  Id.ruln>  'iluc  non  ad  ornatum 
vexit,  videlicet  at  qii  literarum  ’ lec,  oZ  "  '°Um  proPoner«ifur,  ad- 
salvatons  nostri  per  ipsarum  ermtnU  loa  Possent>  opera  Domini  et 
Bolland.  Acta 

person  Bede  says:  Oceano  transmit  nine  ’  /'  ,46,  tlle  sanie 

lapideam  sibi  ecclesiamjuxtaRomanornm  «aS  petens  cacmentarios,  qui 
facerent,  postulavit,  aecepit  atmlit  a"iabat>  ™>orem 

Benedict,  sac.  II.  f.1004.  ’  ^  Mabillon,  Acta  sanct.  ord. 

M  2 
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accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  foreign  power  interfering 
in  the  institutions  of  their  state.  Hence,  m  the  times  of  the 
new  Frankish  church,  as  far  down  as  to  the  age  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  but  few  examples  are  to  be  found  of  papal  int 

fpi'PllOP  ^  • 

Gregory  who  was  so  active  in  extending  his  supervisory 
care  over  the  whole  church,  contrived  to  enter  into  various 
alliances  with  the  princes,  nobles,  and  bishops  of  the  F  ranks. 
Fie  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Frankish  chinch. 
He  considered  it  subject  to  his  superintendence,  and  treated' 
accordingly.  But  amid  the  political  disorders  of  the  FiankiJi 
kingdom?  in  the  next  succeeding  times  the  connection  with 
Rome  became  continually  more  lax.  We  noticed,  indeed 
our  account  of  the  missions,  how  many  tendencies,  repugnant 
to  the  system  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  were  threatening  to 
make  good  their  entrance  into  the  Frankish  kingdom,  t 
Boniface,  by  his  far-reaching  activity,  laid  the  foundation  or 
an  entirely  new  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  papacy,  under 
his  direction,  as  papal  legate.j  The  influence  of  this  change 

*  An  example  however,  which 'shows  to  what  extent  the  supreme 

Sks,  rSVo  (Ebr&^and 

Sagittarii^  of  Gap  (V^ngensis)^had^been^t^os^.^o^eFccou^ 

certain  violent  P10000"1-  ’  L  afterwards  appealed,  however,  to 
in  which  ‘hey  had king  G.ntramm  whOM 

requisition  their  protector,  the  king,  imm  /  £wer  of  the  king, 

in  accordance  with  lm ;  own  1“chnatl°  ’  ‘  d  ys  mucPh  m0re  inclined  To 
who  lent  himself  to  the  pope  because  he  w^  of  the  church, 

serve  the  humour  of  the  mo  they  had  been  justly 

SJt.'SS  themselves  nested  of  them. 

Gr^SR1'  Fnns'of'Boniface  it  was  also  made  a  custom,  that  the  robe  of 

a,so  * 

relation  of  dependence  on  the  Roman  church  was  established. 
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was  soon  manifested  in  the  fact  that  Pipin  could  hope,  by  se¬ 
curing  the  pope  s  approval,  to  sanction  his  illegal  act  in  seizing 
the  royal  dignity  ;  and  this  weight  of  influence  attributed  to 
the  voice  of  the  pope,  could  not  fail  to  react  again  upon  the 
popular  opinion  entertained  of  the  papacy.  Yet  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  lav  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  pope’s  authority  to 
decide,  in  the  last  instance,  on  matters  pertaining  to  civil  re¬ 
lations.  From  king  Pipin  pope  Stephen  II.  afterwards 
obtained,  in  his  difficulties  with  the  Longobards,  then  threaten¬ 
ing  Rome  and  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  church,  that 
assistance  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  from  the  feeble  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  East  Roman  emperors.  When,  in  the  year  755 
Pipin  re-conquered  from  the  Longobards  the  territories  they 
had  acquired,  he  declared  that  he  fought  in  defence  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  declined  giving  back  what  he  had 
won  to  the  Greek  empire.  On  the  contrary,  lie  ordered  the 
deed  of  gift,  whereby  the  possessions  were  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  church,  to  be  placed  by  his  chaplain  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter.  By  degrees  the  connection  between  the  popes  and  the 
East  Roman  empire  grew  continually  more  feeble,  and  in  place 
of  this  antiquated  relation  came  in  the  new  one  to  the  empire 
of  the  Franks. 

This  new  relation  was  more  firmly  established  when  Charle¬ 
magne  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  and 
founded  there,  in  its  stead,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  Lie 
often,  in  company  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  nobles  and 
bishops,  visited  Rome  ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  showed  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  St.  Peter.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  Christmas  of  the  year  800,  pope  Leo  III., 
amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people,  placed  on  his  head,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown.  This  act,  though 
it  may  not  have  proceeded  with  any  distinct  consciousness 
from  the  theocratical  point  of  view  in  which  the  popes 
regarded  their  relation  to  the  new  states  and  churches; 
and  though  it  may  not  have  been  distinctly  looked  upon 
in  this  light  by  those  present,  was  easily  capable,  however, 
of  being  referred  by  the  later  popes  to  this  point  of  view, 
amt  appealed  to,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  right  which 
had  resulted  from  that  relation,  and  which  had  been  practically 
acknowledged. 

Theie  was  much  that  still  remained  vague  and  unsettled  in 
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this  new  relation,  which  had  arisen  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperor  of  the  West  ;  much  that  could  not  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  decided  till  a  later  period.  The  popes,  in  their 
letters  to  the  emperor  Charles,  avowed  it  as  a  principle  which 
admitted  of  no  question,  that  they,  as  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  were  heads  of  the  entire  church  ;  that  to  them  belonged 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all ;  and  that  they  themselves  could 
be  judged  by  no  man  ;  that  all  other  spiritual  power  was  derived 
from  them  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  several  dioceses  had 
received  from  them  the  determination  of  their  boundaries.*- 
Already  the  popes  began  to  bring  other  matters  before  their 
theocratical  courts  than  those  purely  spiritual.  Pope  Stephen 
II.  peremptorily  forbade  king  Charles  to  take  a  wife  from  the 
unclean  nation  of  the  Longobards,t  whom,  by  a  singular  con¬ 
founding  together  of  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  uii- 
christianly  denounces,  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  the  Roman 
states,  as  outcasts  from  the  divine  favour.  lie  wrote  to  the 
.Frankish  princes  that,  in  general,  they  were  not  to  presume  to 
contract  any  marriage  alliance  contrary  to  the  will  of  him  who 
represented  the  first  of  the  apostles.  To  do  so  would  be  show¬ 
ing  contempt,  not  to  himself  personally,  but  to  St.  Peter,  in 
whose  place  he  stood,  and  concerning  whom  Christ  has  said, 
he  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  me,  Matt,  x.j:  Nor  should  a  princess  of  the  Franks 
be  allowed  to  marry  any  person  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  the  Longobards.  And  the  pope  threatened,  in  the 
most  appalling  language,  the  anathema  of  the  church,  against 
any  who  should  disregard  this  papal  ordinance;  as  if  it  rested 

*  Pope  Hadrian  I.  says  :  Sedes  apostoliea  caput  totiusnnmdi  et  omnium 
Dei  ecclesiarum.  Cod.  Carolin.  et  Cenni  T.  I.  p.  389.  Cujus  sollicitudo 
delegata  divinitus  cunctis  debetur  ecclesiis. — A  qua  si  quis  se  abscidit,  fit 
Christiana}  religionis  extorris,  p.  443.  Quae  de  omnibus  ecclesiis  fas 
habet  judicandi  neque  cuiquam  licet  de  ejus  judicare  judicio,  quorum 
libet  sententiis  ligata  pontificum  jus  habebit  soivendi,  per  quos  ad  unam 
Petri  sedem  universales  ecclesim  cura  confluit,  p.  519.  Dum  unusquisque 
episcopus  per  instituta  sanctorum!  cauonum  atque  praedecessorum 
nostrorum  pontificum  privilegiorum  et  sanctionum  jura  receperint. 
p.  510. 

t  To  be  sure,  he  required  also,  at  the  same  time  —  a  matter  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  his  tribunal — that  the  emperor  should  not 
thrust  away  his  lawful  life ;  yet  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  same 
thing,  independently  of  this  latter. 

J  See  1.  c.  pag.  285. 
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wholly  with  the  pope  to  open  or  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven.* 

As  this  view  of  the  spiritual  power  belonging' to  the  papacy 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  theocratic  idea,  which 
had  its  foundation  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  church 
in  that  period,  hence  it  was  that  even  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age,  such,  for  instance,  as  Alcuin,  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  mode  of  thinking. f  This  view  of  the 
matter  would  enter,  therefore,  no  less  into  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  Charles  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  him,  which 
aimed  to  produce  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  pope,  and 
to  work  him  up  to  a  dispute  of  the  papal  authority.  There 
was  no  lack  of  those  who  filled  his  ears  with  evil  reports 
about  the  pope  and  the  Roman  church. J  But  such  isolated 
instances  of  reaction  against  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  church,, 
whether  proceeding  from  personal  enemies  of  the  popes  or 
from  freer  dogmatic  tendencies  in  Ireland  or  Spain,  could 
avail  nothing.  The  emperor,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
sought  to  act  in  a  common  understanding  with  the  Roman 
church.  In  doubtful  cases  he  frequently  solicited  advice  from 
the  popes  ;  yet  he  by  no  means  allowed  himself  to  be  governed 

*  Sciat  se  auctoritate  domini  mei  St.  Petri  apostolorum  ptincipis 
anathematis  vinculo  esse  innodatum  et  a  regno  Dei  alienum  atque  cum 
diabolo  et  ejus  atrocissimis  pompis  se  tern  is  incendiis  concremandum. 
pag.  288. 

t  In  his  ep.  20,  to  pope  Leo  III.,  he  calls  him  princeps  ecclesite,  unius- 
immaculatre  columbte  nutritor,  and  he  says,  vere  dignum  esse  fateor, 
omnem  illius  gregis  multitudinem  suo  pastori  licet  in  diversis  terrarum 
pascuis  commorantem  una  caritatis  fide  subjectam  esse. 

j  Thus,  for  example,  bad  reports  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor 
respecting  the  incontinence  of  the  Homan  clergy,  so  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  represent  the  matter  to  pope  Hadrian.  The  latter  vindicated 
himself,  and  warned  him  against  believing  the  false  charges  of  those  who 
wished  to  destroy  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  them;  nunc 
vero  quacrunt  annuli  nostri  qui  semper  zizania  seminaverunt,  aliquant 
inter  partes  malitiam  seminare,  pag.  371.  Thus,  the  report  had  been 
spread  (perhaps  also  a  forged  letter  of  the  English  king  to  the  emperor), 
that  the  English  king  Oti’a  had  invited  the  emperor  to  depose  pope 
Hadrian,  and  nominate  another  pope  of  Frankish  descent.  1.  c.  50 G.  He 
felt  constrained  to  warn  him  of  the  influence  of  the  heretics,  who  sought 
to  draw  him  off  from  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the  Romish  church  : 
procaces  ac  haereticos  homines,  qui  tuam  subvertere  nituntur  orthodoxam 
fidem  et  undique  te  coarctantes,  angustias  et  varias  tempestates  seminant, 
pag.  390. 
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alone  and  always  by  their  decision,  but  acted  freely,  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  independent  convictions;  and,  in  many 
cases,  followed  the  better  wisdom  of  his  enlightened  theo¬ 
logians,  even  though  at  variance  with  the  then  prevailing- 
tendency  of  the  Roman  church  and  with  the  judgment  of 
the  pope  ;  of  which  we  shall  see  examples  under  the  history 
of  doctrines. 

In  respect  of  the  landed  property  of  the  Roman  church, 
Charles  added  new  territories  to  those  already  bestowed  by  his 
bequest  and  to  stimulate  him  to  further  benefactions,  the 
father ;  to  the  Roman  church  by  Constantine  the  Great  were 
often  appealed  to — deeds  which  were  either  forged  for  this  very 
purpose,  or  which  had  been  already  forged  at  an  earlier  period 
for  similar  purposes.*  Yet  the  pope  was  by  no  means  sove¬ 
reign  master  over  this  kind  of  property,  but  subject  to  the 
superior  lordship  of  the  emperor,  who  exercised  his  control 
here,  as  over  the  lands  of  his  other  vassals,  by  means  of 
messengers  (Missi).  When,  in  the  year  800,  pope  Leo  III. 
was  roughly  treated  by  conspirators,  who  plotted  to  take  his 
life,  and  who  afterwards  sought  to  extenuate  their  conduct  by 
accusing  the  pope,  the  emperor  convened  at  Rome  a  synod, 
which  he  attended  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  affair ;  but  the  bishopsf  chosen  for  this  purpose  declared, 
it  belonged  to  the  pope  to  judge  them,  and  not  to  them  to 
judge  the  pope.  The  latter  could  be  judged  by  no  man  ;  and 
so  also  thought  Alenin. J 

*  Worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  are  the  words  of  pope  Hadrian  I. 
A.n.  777,  to  the  emperor  Charles:  Et  sicut  temporibus  S.  Silvestri  a 
piissimo  Constantino  M.  imperatore  per  ejus  largitatem  Itomana  ecclesia 
elevata  atque  exaltata  est  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperia:  partibus  largiri 
dignatus  est  cat.  ecce  novus  Christianissimus  Constantinus  imperator 
his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  quem  omnia  Deus  sanctse  sum  ecclesiae 
apostolorum  principis  Petri  largiri  dignatus  est.  Sed  et  cuncta  alia,  qua: 
per  diversos  imperatores,  Patricios  etiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes  pro 
eorum  animae  mercede  et  venia  delictorum  in  partibus  Turcise,  Spoleto 
seu  Benevento  atque  Corsica  simul  et  Savinensi  (Sabinensi)  patrimonio 
Petro  apostolo  concessa  sunt  cat.  vestris  temporibus  restituantur.  lie 
appeals  to  the  donationes  in  scrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas,  which  he  sent 
to  the  emperor  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  p.  352. 

f  See  Anastas.  Life  of  Leo  III.,  in  the  vitis  pontificum. 

t  See  ep.  92  to  Arno  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  He  appeals  to  the 
apocryphal  fragments  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  into  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  over  which 
Christianity  spread,  among  the  races  which  planted  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  of  course 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  could  so  operate  as  to  exert  its 
true  influence  on  the  minds  of  men — only  by  gradual  steps 
that  it  could  penetrate  the  masses.  In  proportion  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  earlier  superstition  might  reappear 
under  a  Christian  dress,  finding  as  it  did  so  convenient  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  foreign  elements  which  had  already  attached 
themselves  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
magical  effects  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  worship  of  saints  ; 
in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  the  earlier  sinful  habits  of 
the  nations  to  lay  hold  of  these  superstitions  as  a  prop ;  in 
the  same  proportion  was  the  need  of  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  religious  instruction,  in  order  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
external  church,  an  impulse  might  be  given  to  the  further 
internal  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  need 
was  strongly  affirmed  also  by  the  synods,  which  were  occupied 
in  devising  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
church.  I  he  council  of  Cloveshove,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,*  made  it  the  special  duty  of  bishops,  in  visiting  their 
churches,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  place  ;  which  at  the  same  time  however,  implied  that 
these  persons  otherwise  seldom  had  opportunity  of  hearing 
such  p reaching. f  In  the  rule  of  bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,+ 
it  was  laid  down,  that  the  word  of  salvation  should  be  preached 
twice  a  month,  though  it  would  be  still  better  if  it  could 
be  heard  on  all  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people.  Charlemagne  was  fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  well-being  of  the  church  depended  on 

*  P.  DS.  f  Utpote  eos,  qui  raro  audiunt  verbum  Dei,  c.  3. 

I'  C.  44.  D’Achery  spicileg.  I.  574. 
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the  right  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching ;  and  to  tin's 
he  exhorted  the  clergy  on  every  suitable  occasion.* * * §  The 
persons  also,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  Alenin 
is  especially  to  be  named  among  those  who  understood  the 
importance  of  preaching  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  who  sought  to  interest  the  bishops  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty,  as  constituting  the  most  important 
branch  of  their  vocation.!  And  in  order  that  they  might  be 
qualified  for  this,  he  exhorted  them  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
bible4  In  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Canterbury, §  he  says  “  Without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  the  right  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  if 
the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  safety  of  the 
people.  Provide  yourselves  with  teachers  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  there  may  be  no  lack  among  you  of  the  word  of 
God  ;  that  you  may  never  fail  to  have  among  you  such  as  are 
able  to  guide  the  people  ;  that  the  fountain  of  truth  among 
you  may  not  be  dried  up.”  In  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles, 
he  earnestly  insists,  that  not  only  bishops,  but  priests  and 
deacons  should  preach  ;  and  if  it  were  actually  the  case  that 
the  bishops  hindered  them  from  so  doing, — if  the  priests  and 
deacons  did  not  use  this  as  a  mere  pretext  to  exculpate  them¬ 
selves,  he  calls  upon  the  emperor  to  provide  some  remedy  for 


*  An  example  of  his  exhortation  to  the  bishops :  Ut  magis  ac  magis  in 
sancta  Dei  ecclesia  studiose  ac  vigilanti  cura  laborare  studeas  in  praedi- 
catione  ac  doctrina  salutari,  quatenus  per  tuam  devotissimam  sollertiam 
verbum  vita;  seternoe  crescat  et  currat  et  multiplicetur  numerus  populi 
Christiani  in  laudem  et  gloriam  salvatoris  nostri  Dei.  See  Mabillon 
Analector.  Tom.  I.  page  22. 

f  E.  g.  ep.  193,  his  letter  of  congratulation  to  Thcodulf  archbishop  of 
Orleans,  when  the  latter  had  received  the  pallium  from  Rome:  Sicut 
regiuin  diadema  fulgor  gemmarum  ornat,  ita  fiducia  prosdicationis  pallii 
ornare  debet  honorem.  In  hoc  enim  honorem  suum  habet,  si  portitor 
veritatis  prsedicator  existit.  Memor  esto,  sacerdotalis  dignitatis  linguam 
ccelestis  esse  clavem  imperii  et  clarissimam  castrorum  Christi  tubam  ; 
quapropter  ne  sileas,  ne  taceas,  ne  formides  loqui,  habens  ubique  operis 
tui  itinerisque  Christum  socium  et  adjutorem.  Messis  quidem  multa  est, 
operarii  autem  pauci,  eo  instantiores  qui  sunt,  esse  necesse  est. 

j  Ep.  9,  to  an  English  archbishop  :  Lectio  scriptur®  saepius  tuis 
reperiatur  in  manibus,  ut  ex  ilia  te  saturare  et  alios  pascere  valeas. 

§  Ep.  59. 
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the  evil.*'  To  show  the  propriety  of  this,  he  refers  to  Reve¬ 
lation  xxii.  17.  “  Whoever  thirsts,  let  him  come  :  and  who¬ 

soever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,”  where 
he  supposes  it  therefore  to  be  implied,  that  the  water  of  life 
should  be  offered  to  all  by  the  clergy,  preaching  the  word. 
He  alsojquof.es  the  apostle  Paul,  who  says  (1  Cor.  xiv.  30,) 
that  all  should  prophesy,  that  is  teach,  in  their  turn  ;  and 
1  Tim.  v.  17,  “  Let  them  only  inform  themselves,”  says  he, 
“  of  the  many  and  wonderful  preachers,  from  different  classes 
of  the  clergy,  that  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  let  them  but  cease  considering  that  as  belonging  only  to 
a  few,  which,  to  the  great  advantage  of  souls,  may  be  com¬ 
mon  to  a  great  many.  Why  are  homiliesj-  publicly  read  in 
the  churches  by  clergymen  of  all  grades?  It  were  strange 
if  all  were  allowed  to  read  these,  but  might  not  explain  them 
to  the  common  understanding.  What  would  this  signify,  but 
that  the  hearers  must  remain  without  fruit?”!  We  may 
here  observe,  how  important  it  seemed  to  this  great  man,  that 
Christian  knowledge  should  be  diffused  among  the  laity,  and 
that  they  should  participate  understandingly  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.  He  was  firmly  convinced,  also,  that  the 
formation  of  God’s  kingdom  was  a  concern  which  by  no 
means  belonged  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  but  one  which 
ought  to  be  shared  by  all  Christians.  Far  was  he  from  wash¬ 
ing  to  confine  the  study  of  the  divine  work  to  ecclesiastics 
as  their  exclusive  province  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expresses 
gratification  whenever  he  finds  the  laity  also  engaged  in  such 
studies.  He  wished  the  emperor  Charles  might  have  many 
such  diligent  searchers  of  the  scriptures  among  his  ministers 
of  state.  § 

*  See  ep.  124,  audio  per  ecclesias  Christi  quandam  consuetudinem  non 
satis  laudabilem,  quam  vestra  auctoritas  facile  emendare  potest,  si  tamen 
vera  est  opinio  ct  non  magis  falsa  excusatio,  ut  quod  facere  non  volunt 
presbyteri,  suis  injiciant  episcopis. 

f  The  homilies  of  the  church  fathers,  arranged  with  reference  to 
Sundays  and  feast-days,  see  below. 

J  Et  impleatur  Virgilianum  illud  :  Dat  sine  mente  sonos. 

§  In  his  ep.  124,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  in  allusion  to  Matth.  xxv. 
21,  nec  enim  hoc  solis  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis  audiendum  ibi  arbitreris, 
sed  etiam  bonis  laicis  et  bene  in  opere  Dei  laborantibus  dicendum  esse 
credas  et  maxime  his,  qui  in  suhlimioribus  positi  sunt  dignitatibus,  quorum 
conversatio  bona  ct  vita}  sanctitns  et  admonitoria  acterncc  salutis  verba 
suis  subjectis  pradicatio  poterit  esse.  And  in  the  same  letter,  referring 
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While  the  emperor,  following  the  advice  of  such  men, 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  bishops*  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  the  synods  held 
under  his  reign  made  the  same  thing  an  object  of  special 
attention.  The  council  of  Mentz,  in  813  (can.  25,)  decreed, 
that,  in  case  the  bishop  were  absent,  or  sick,  or  otherwise 
hindered,  still  there  should  not  fail  to  be  some  one  present,  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days,  who  could  preach  the  word  of  God  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  people  ;f  and  in  the  same  year  the 
sixth  council  of  Arles  directed  that  the  priests  should  preach 
not  only  in  all  the  cities,  but  also  in  all  country  parishes. £ 
Among  those  who  laboured  earnestly  in  the  work  of  religious 
instruction,  Theodulf,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  His  instructions  to  his  parochial  priests 
(Capitulare  ad  parochite  sum  sacerdote .)  furnish  a  living 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which  he  administered 
his  pastoral  office.§  He  admonishes  his  clergy,  in  these  in¬ 
structions,  t.o  be  always  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  their 
flocks.  "Whoever  understood  the  holy  Scriptures,  should  ex¬ 
plain  them ;  whoever  did  not,  should  hold  forth  to  the  flock 
what  he  knew  best,  that  they  should  eschew  evil  and  do  good. 
No  one  could  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  wanted 
a  tongue  to  edify  others.  The  moment  they  saw  one  in  a 
wrong  way,  they  should  do  their  utmost  to  reclaim  him.  And 
when  they  met  their  bishop  at  a  synod,  each  should  report 
what  success  had  attended  his  labours ;  and  they  would  find 
him  ready  to  lend  them  a  cheerful  assistance,  according  to  his 
ability,  wherever  they  needed  it. 

It  is  plain  from  these  slight  requisitions,  which  were  all 

to  a  layman,  who  had  proposed  to  him  a  query  respecting  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  of  scripture  :  vere  et  valde  gratum  habeo,  laicos  quan- 
doque  ad  evangelicas  effloruisse  quEestiones,  dum  quendam  audivi  virum 
prudentem  aliquando  dicere,  clericorum  esse  evangelium  discere,  non 
laicorum.  Tamen  iste  laicus  quisquis  fuit,  sapiens  est  corde,  et  si  mani- 
bus  miles,  quales  vestram  auctoritatem  plurimos  habere  decet. 

*  Gheerbald  bishop  of  Liege  says  himself  of  the  emperor,  in  his  pastoral 
letter  to  his  flock:  Excitat  pigritiam  nostrum,  ut  non  dormiamus  et 
prsedicationis  officium  unusquisque  considered  Mansi  Consil.  T.  XIII. 
f.  1084. 

f  Qui  verbum  Dei  prmdicet,  juxta  quod  intelligere  vulgus  possit. 

%  C.  10.  ut  non  solum  in  civitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis 
presbyteri  ad  populum  verbum  faciant. 

§  C.  28.  Harduin.  Concil.  T,  III.  f.  918. 
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that  Theodulf  found  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  his  clergy, 
how  exceedingly  deficient  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics  were 
in  that  culture,  and  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  which  were 
needed  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
calling;  and  this  is  confirmed,  when  we  compare  them  with 
other  requisitions  laid  down  by  the  synods ;  as  for  example, 
when  it  is  supposed  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  priests,  in 
public  worship,  might  do  no  more  than  mechanically  repeat 
the  liturgical  forms  in  Latin,  without  understanding  them. 
In  reference  to  this,  the  synod  at  Cloveshove  directed,  in  their 
tenth  canon,  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  translate  and 
expound,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  creed,  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  and  the  liturgical  forms  used  at  the  celebration  of 
mass  and  in  baptism  ;  they  should  thus  endeavour  to  under¬ 
stand  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  offices  they  performed,  so  as 
not  to  be  dumb  and  ignorant  instruments.* 

There  could  be  no  improvement,  therefore,  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  until  more  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  And  this  was  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
schools  established  by  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  as 
well  as  in  the  monasteries.  Hence  the  establishment  of  schools 
was  another  object  which  commanded  great  attention  in  the 
times  of  Charlemagne.  Thus  the  second  council  of  Chalons, 
in  813,  decreed  in  their  third  canon,  that  the  bishops  should 
found  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  the  other  sciences  and 
also  in  the  expounding  of  scripture,  and  where  persons  might 
be  so  educated,  that  our  Saviour  could  truly  say  of  them, 
“  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. ”f  But,  for  the  present,  there 
was  a  great  want  of  ecclesiastics  capable  of  directing  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  communities,  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  those  synods.  To  supply  the  wants  of  such  as 
were  unable  to  compose  sermons  of  their  own,  collections  of 
discourses,  by  the  older  church-teachers,  had  been  formed 
already  at  an  earlier  period,  which  were  to  be  publicly  read 

*  Ne  vel  in  ipsis  intercessionibus,  quibus  pro  populi  delictis  Deum 
exorare  poscuntur  vel  ministerii  sui  officiis  inveniantur  quasi  muti  et 
ignavi,  si  non  intelligunt  nec  verborum  suorum  sensum  nee  sacramenta  ; 
quibus  per  eos  alii  ad  rcternam  proficiunt  salutem. 

f  Et  qui  condimentum  plebibus  esse  valeaut  et  quorum  doctrina  non 
solum  diversis  hreresibus,  verum  etiarn  antichristi  monitis  et  ipsi  anti- 
christo  resistatur. 
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in  the  churches  during1  the  time  of  divine  service.  But  as 
these  collections  (Homiliaria)  had  suffered  various  corruptions 
through  the  ignorance  of  these  centuries,  the  emperor  Charles 
ordered  an  improved  collection  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  his 
clergy,  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Paulus  Diaconus,  from  the  abbey 
of  Monte  Cassino.  This  work,  he  published  himself  for  the 
use  of  the  churches,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  admonished 
the  clergy,  by  his  own  example,  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  ;  stating,  that  he  had  endeavoured  by  his  own 
labours  on  the  text,  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of 
the  bible.*  Now  as  in  this  Homilarium  the  sermons  were 
arranged  in  the  order  of  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and  as  that 
arrangement  of  biblical  texts  was  laid  at  the  foundation,  which 
had  been  gradually  formed  in  the  church  of  Rome  since  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  thus  came  about,  that  the 
textual  arrangement  of  this  church  was  more  widely  diffused, 
and  greater  uniformity  in  this  respect  secured.  For  the  rest, 
with  regard  to  this  collection,  which  relieved  the  clergy  from 
the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  furnished  them  with  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  indolence,  it  was  no  doubt  calculated  upon 
that  the  sermons,  when  read  to  the  congregations,  would  be 
translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  a  thing  which  was 
expressly  directed  by  several  councils  of  this  period.f 

We  see  from  what  has  thus  for  been  said,  that  in  the  Carol- 
ingian  age,  there  was  certainly  no  wish  to  banish  from  public 
worship  in  the  Frankish  church  the  use  of  the  popular  tongue; 
but  rather  a  desire  to  encourage  it.  But  by  the  force  of 
custom,  the  Latin  had  already  been  a  long  time  established  as 
the  predominant  liturgical  language.  In  the  countries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  Roman  Avas,  indeed,  the 

*  Ad  pernoscenda  etiam  sacrorum  librorum  studia  nostro  etiam  quos 
possumus  invitamus  exemplo.  Inter  qua;  jampridem  universos  veteris 
ac  noA’i  testamenti  libros  librariorum  imperitia  depravatos  Deo  nos  in 
omnibus  adjuvante  examussim  correximus.  See  Mabillon  Analectorum 
T.  I.  pag.  26. 

f  As  for  example,  by  the  second  council  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  813, 
in  the  15th  canon,  ut  episcopi  sermones  et  homilias  S.  Patrum,  prout 
omnes  intelligere  possint,  secundum  proprietatem  lingure  prsedicare 
studeant,  and  by  the  third  council  of  Tours,  in  the  same  year,  c.  17,  ut 
easdem  homilias  quisque  aperte  transferre  studeat  in  rustieam  Romanam. 
linguam  aut  Theotiscam,  quo  facilius  cuncti  possint  intelligere,  qua; 
dicuntur. 
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language  generally  current  and  understood  ;  and  lienee  there 
could  be  no  necessity  of  translating  the  church  hymns  and 
the  liturgical  forms  into  the  old  popular  tongues,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  long  suppressed  or  restricted  by  the  language 
of  Rome.  But  now,  wherever  races  of  German  origin  had 
settled  in  Roman  provinces,  the  seats  of  Roman  culture, 
there  the  Roman  language  still  held  its  ground,  as  the  language 
of  refinement  and  of  courts,  and  also  as  the  liturgical  language; 
and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  a  particular  dialect 
sprang  out  of  the  mixture  of  the  Roman  language  with  the 
new  popular  tongue.  The  missionaries  that  went  from  the 
church  of  Rome  followed  also  the  ancient  custom,  and  could 
not  prevail  on  themselves  to  make  use  of  the  barbarous  tongues 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  brought  Christianity,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  translating  into  them  the  divine  word  and  the  litur¬ 
gical  formulas :  until,  by  degrees,  from  the  practice  of  the 
church  it  grew  to  be  a  principle  in  theory,  that  the  Roman 
language  should  be  considered  pre-eminently  the  language  of 
the  church.  The  striving  after  conformity  with  the  church 
of  Rome  naturally  promoted  an  attachment  to  the  liturgy  as 
expressed  in  the  Roman  language  and  form ;  while  the  latter 
again  would  react  upon  the  former.  King  Pipin  no  doubt 
found  a  Latin  church  psalmody  already  existing  in  the  Frank¬ 
ish  church,  which  had  been  transmitted  downward  from  the 
ancient  Gallic  church.  But  as  this  differed  originally  from 
the  Roman  church  psalmody,  expecially  since  Gregory  the 
Great  had  done  so  much  to  improve  the  music  of  the  church, 
and  as  it  had  moreover  been  corrupted  by  the  barbarism  of  the 
intervening  time,  Pipin  endeavoured  to  restore  it  after  the 
model  of  the  church  music  at  Rome ;  wishing  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  to  make  Frankish  barbarism  give  way  to  superior 
refinement,  and  to  bring  the  Prankish  church  into  agreement 
with  the  Roman,*  after  the  example  of  Boniface  ;  wherein  he 
was  zealously  sustained  by  that  warm  friend  of  decency  and 
order  in  church  regulations,  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz.| 

.  *  In  the  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Charles  of  the  year  7S9,  which  was 
issued  at  Aix  la  Cliapelle,  it  is  said  of  Pipin  (c.  78)  :  Gallicanum  cantum 
tulit  ob  unammitatem  apostoliem  sedis  et  ecclesise  paciticam  concordiam  • 
mid  in  the  preface  to  the  homilies,  totas  Galliarum  ecclesias  suo  studio 
Horn  an  ae  traditionis  cantibus  decoravit. 
f  Paul  W  arnefrid,  or  Paul  the  Deacon,  says,  iu  the  gestis  episcoporum 
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Roman  psalmody,  however,  was  soon  altered  again  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  French  pronunciation  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  found  impossible  to  suppress  entirely  the  old 
Gallic  form  of  church  music  by  the  new  regulations  of  Pipin ; 
and  hence  the  emperor  Charles,  when  attending  the  high 
festivals  at  Rome,  could  not  but  notice  the  great  difference 
between  the  Franco-Gallic  and  the  Gregorian  church  music 
of  Rome.  Hence  he  was  led  to  desire  that  the  Frankish 
psalmody  might  be  altered  and  improved  wholly  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Roman.*'  Ilis  friend  pope  Hadrian,  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  what  he  desired,  gave  him,  as  assistants  in 
remodelling  the  Frankish  church  music,  the  two  most  skilful 
singers  in  his  own  church,  Theodore  and  Benedict ;  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  number  of  Roman  chants  (Antiphonarii).j 
By  means  of  twro  musical  schools,  one  established  at  Soissons, 
the  other  at  Metz,  the  last  of  which  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  the  entire  music  of  the  French  church  was  re¬ 
modelled  after  the  Roman  form.! 

Mettensium,  respecting  bishop  Chrodegang:  Ipsum  clerum  abundanter 
lege  diviua  Romanaque  imbutuin  cantilena  moreni  atque  ordinem 
Romance  ecclesim  servare  proscepit,  quod  usque  ad  id  tempos  in  Mettensi 
ecclesia. factum  minine  Juit.  Monumentu  Germanise  historica  ed.  leitz, 

T.  II.  f.  268.  .  . 

*  Thus,  in  the  annales  Einhardi,  in  an  appendix,  at  the  year  *86,  it  is 
related  that  on  the  Easter  festival  in  Rome  a  contest  arose  between  the 
Roman  church-singers  and  the  Franks  brought  along  with  him  by  the 
emperor,  the  former  calling  the  latter  rusticos  et  indoctos  velut  bruta 
animalia.  The  emperor  decided  the  quarrel  by  saying  that  men  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  fountain-head,  rather  than  to  follow  the  brooks  that  flow 
from  it.  Revertimini  vos  ad  fontem  S.  Gregorii,  quia  manifeste  corrupis- 
tis  cantilenam  ecclesiasticam.  The  anecdotes  told  after  liis  own  style  by 
the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  are  less  deserving  of  credit. 

y  In  the  passage  referred  to  it  is  said  :  Correeti  sunt  ergo  antiphonarn 
Francorum,  quos  unusquisque  pro  arbitrio  suo  vitiaverat,  addens  vel 
minuens  et  omnes  Franciae  cantores  didicerunt  notam  Romanam,  quam 
nunc  vocant  notam  Frauciscam  ;  excepto  quod  tremulas  vel  vinnulas  (h. 
e.  lenes  et  molles)  sive  col lisibiles  et  secabilesv7oces  in  cantu  non  poterant 
perfecte  exprimere.  Franci,  naturali  voce  barbarica  frangentes  in  gutture 
voces  potius  quam  exprimentes. 

+  From  the  French  church  proceeded  the  use  of  the  organ,  the  first 
musical  instrument  employed  in  the  church.  A  present  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  Copronymus  to  king  Pipin  gave  occasion  to  its  use.  Annal. 
Einhard,  a.  757,  hence  the  Greek  name  organum.  But  what  is  said  in 
these  Annals  (1.  c.  at  the  year  786)  seems  to  presuppose,  that  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  organ,  and  of  using  it  in  divine  service,  was  first  brought 
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Thus  it  IS  true,  that  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the 
iise  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  worship  of  the  Frankish 
church,  although  not  first  introduced,  was  yet,  by  a  closer 
connection  with  the  church  of  Rome,  more  firmly  established  • 
hut  at  the  same  time,  the  notion  was  expressly  contradicted’ 
that  certain  languages  only  could  be  employed  for  religious 
purposes.  “  Let  no  man  believe  that  God  may  be  prayed  to 
only  m  three  languages ;  for  in  every  language  God  may  be 
adored,  and  man  will  be  heard,  if  he  prays  aright.”*  Now 
while  it  is  true,  that  if  the  missionaries  of  this  time,  following 
the  example  of  Ulphilas,  had  given  the  people  the  Bible  in 
their  own  language,  and  introduced  it  into  the  public  worship, 
much  would  have  been  done  to  promote  the  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employment 
of  a  language  which  was  not  generally  understood,  actually 
served  to  promote  a  worship  consisting  in  mechanical  forms 
01  in  vague  and  undefined  feelings,  and  to  open  an  easier  way 
lor  the  entrance  of  superstition.  J 

Special  care  was  necessary  not  only  to  counteract  the  various 
superstitions  of  paganism,  which  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
rude  multitude— such  as  resorting  to  amulets  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  for  the  prevention  of  unlucky  accidents, +  —  •  but 
also  to  hinder  the  old  superstition  from  reappearing  under 
some  Christian  form,  by  attaching  itself  to  Christian  practices 
not  rightly  understood.  In  this  way  had  arisen  such  abuses, 

to  perfection  in  the  church  of  Rome :  Similiter  erudierunt  Romani  can- 
toies  supiadicti,  see  above,  cantores  Francorum  in  arte  oreanandi  And 
it  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  this,  that  a  centurv  later  L 

VIII.  obtained  from  the  church  at  Freysingen,  a  good  organ  and  a  sHlfiS 
organist  (Vid.  Baluz  Miscellan.  T.  V.)  we  m^stLpposftL ^  afterwards 
the  hrankish  church  excelled  the  Roman  in  this  art  This  mav  he 
explained  as  owing  to  the  declension  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  next 
following  times. 

*  In  the  capitulary  issued  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  of  the  vear  -ur 
c.  50;.  Ut  nullus  credat,  quod  nonnisi  in  tribus  linguis  Deus  o  rind  us  sit’ 
quia  in  omm  hngua  Deus  adoratur,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  justa  pot  ent  ’ 

,  f  Against  these,  the  council  of  Auxerre  (Antissiodorense)  of  the  year 
.),  b,  c.  5..  Quoscunque  homo  facere  vult,  omnia  in  nomine  Domini  faciat 
In  a  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Charles  of  the  year  S14.  c.  lo  : 
quirantur  sortilegi  et  aruspices  et  qui  menses  et  tempora  observant  et  oni 
o.n.na  observant,  et  ita  phylacteria  circa  collun,  portent  nescimus  quibu 
verbis  scnptis;  and  ,n  the  third  capitulary  of  the  year  789,  c.  i,s  Ne 

chartas  per  perticas  appendant  propter  grandinem 

VOL.  V. 
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for  example,  as  the  following.  The  Scriptures,  instead  of 
being  searched  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  way  of  ever¬ 
lasting  salvation,  were  turned  over  for  an  oracular  response  to 
some  question  of  moment  relating  to  the  immediate  temporal 
future.  He  who  was  about  to  engage  in  an  important  or 
hazardous  undertaking,  would  open  the  Bible,  and  interpret  the 
first  passage  that  met  his  eye  as  an  oracle  addressed  to  him. 
Or  the  same  use  was  made  of  such  words  of  Scripture  as  one 
happened  to  hear  read  or  sung  as  he  entered  a  church.* * * §  A 
very  common  custom  was,  to  place  on  the  tomb  of  some  saint, 
as  that  in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a  volume 
of  the  gospels  or  some  other  book  of  Scripture,  and,  after  due 
preparation  by  prayer  and  fasting,  to  turn  open  a  page,  when 
the  first  passage  that  occurred  was  considered  as  a  response 
given  by  the  saint  (sortes  sanctorum ).|  But  although  this 
practice  seemed  to  be  hallowed  by  a  certain  air  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  yet  the  voice  of  the  ecclesiastical  synods  was  opposed 
to  it  from  the  beginning.  The  first  council  of  Orleans  de¬ 
creed, i  in  the  year  oil,  that  clergymen  and  monks,  who 
consented  to  be  employed  as  instruments  in  obtaining  such 
responses,  §  as  well  as  those  who  believed  in  them,  should  be 
excommunicated  from  the  church ;  and  this  prohibition  was 
repeated  by  the  council  of  Auxerre,  in  578.  ||  But  a  branch 
of  superstition  so  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  reli¬ 
gious  mode  of  thinking,  could  not  be  extirpated  by  such  single 
ordinances ;  the  emperor  Charles  was  obliged  to  issue  a  new 
law  against  it.^F 

Another  mode  of  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  God,  which 
found  its  way  into  the  administration  of  justice,  was  still  more 
intimately  blended  with  the  manners  and  opinions  of  these 
races.  We  find  it  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  nations  of 

*  When  Clovis  was  about  to  make  war  on  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  he 
prayed  God  that  he  would  reveal  to  him,  as  he  entered  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  a  fortunate  issue  of  the  war;  and  as  at  that  moment  the  words 
of  Ps.  xviii.  40,  41,  were  chanted,  the  king  regarde  d  this  as  an  infallible 
oracle,  by  which  he  was  assured  of  the  victory.  He  in  fact  obtained  the 
victory,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  belief.  Gregor.  Puron.  Hist.  1.  II. 

c.  37.  .  .  T 

t  An  example  in  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  V.  c.  14.  t  Aurehanense  I. 

§  C.  30,  sortes,  quas  mentiuntur  esse  sanctorum.  ||  C.  4. 

i\  I,,  the  third  capitulary  of  the  year  7S9,  c.  4:  Ut  nullus  in  psalterio 
vel  in  evangelio  vel  in  aliis  rebus  sortire  prcesumat. 
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opposite  quarters  of  the  earth  —  nations  of  German  descent, 
as  well  as  in  China,  Japan,*  India,!  and  among  the  ancient 
j leeks,!  1  that  nature  itself,  in  contested  questions,  was 
ready  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  justice  and  of 
innocence.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lay  the  belief  in  a  moral 
government  of  the  world,  to  which  nature  itself  was  sub¬ 
servient  ;  and  the  more  unskilled  and  unpractised  the  under¬ 
standing  in  bringing  the  truth  to  light  by  investigation  the 
more  inclined  were  men  to  summon  to  their  aid  an  immediate 
judgment  from  heaven.  Thus  it  came  about,  particularly 
among  these  races  of  German  origin,  that  the  revelation  of 
2  lfc  °r  of  milc>cence  was  expected  in  contested  questions, 
Irom  the  issue  of  a  combat,  or  from  the  effects  of  the  elements 
of  hie  and  water.  In  the  form  under  which  the  theocratical 
principle,  which  Christianity  introduced,  was  understood  by 
lese  races,  this  judgment  of  God  might  easily  find  a  point  of 
attachment.  Jet  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  protested  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  practice,  when  introduced  by  kin- 
Gundobad  into  the  Burgundian  legislation.  This  monarch 
contended,  that  in  war  the  judgment  of  God  decided  between 

SnS,Aand*  gaVe  the  /ictory  to  the  party  which  had  the 
®  t-  Avitus  answered  him  :  If  sovereigns  and  their  people 
respected  the  judgment  of  God,  they  would  tremble  first  at 
the  word8  of  the  68th  Psulm  (v.  30),  -  He  scattered  the 
people  that  delight  in  war;”  and  they  would  act  according  to 
v  at  is  written  in  Romans  xii.  19,  “  Vengeance  is  mine  :  I 
vidl  repay  saith  the  Lord.”  Had  not  divine  justice  power  to 
etude,  without  resorting  to  javelins  and  swords?  Whereas 

JbeTief  ePK  ty  111  the  rIOng  had  often  been  known  to  obtain 
tne  victory,  by  superior  force  or  cunning.§  But  such  isolated 

voices  sounded  feebly,  in  opposition  to  Indent Customs  and 

the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  The  judgments  of  God 

jvere  received  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence ;  and  even 

Charlemagne,  who  combated  superstitious  opinions  of  a 

-indred  nature,  yielded  in  this  case  to  the  spirit  of  his  a-e 


'  See  K'Umpfer  Amoenitates  exoticie. 

*  sswtesui*  “ites  -4  neues  b.  n 

legll  Gundidt  A,it"S’  “  ,lle  b°°k  <*  U™, 
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CHARLEMAGNE  ON  OUTWARD  WORKS. 


and  gave  these  judgments  of  God  the  sanction  of  his  ap¬ 
probation.* 

Men  were  inclined  to  seek  justification  in  outward  works, — 
in  gifts  to  churches,  especially  those  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  saints,  in  adorning  them  with  costly  ornaments,  in  the 
distribution  of  alms ;  thus  relaxing  the  strictness  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  requiring  an  entire  change  of  inward  disposition. 
Still,  instances  were  not  wanting  of  a  reaction  of  the  Christian 
spirit  against  delusions,  which  served  so  directly  to  encourage 
security  in  sin.  Thus  the  emperor  Charles,  in  a  capitulary 
of  the  year  811,  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  abbots,]"  says  . 
»<  In  seeking  to  have  fine  churches,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
o-enuine  ornament  of  the  church,  which  consists  in  correctness 
of  manners ;  for  great  pains  bestowed  on  the  erection  oi 
churches  belongs,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  times  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  the  emendation  of  manners  belongs  peculiarly 
to  the  New  Testament  and  to  Christian  discipline. Theodulf 
of  Orleans  says,  in  his  “  Instructions  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,” 
“It  is  our  duty,  indeed,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  to  visit  the  sick  and  those  in  prison,  and  to  show 
hospitality  to  strangers,  Matt.  xxv.  ;  but  of  little  avail  towards 
securing  everlasting  life  will  all  this  be  to  him  who  gives 
himself5 up  to  gluttony,  to  pride,  and  other  vices,  and  who 
ne°'lects  other  good  works.  It  is  needful  to  remind  the 
people  that  true  charity  is  seen  only  in  this,  that  a  man  loves 
God  more  than  himself,  and  Ids  neighbour  as  himself— in  this, 
that  he  does  not  conduct  towards  others  as  lie  would  not 
wish  that  others  should  conduct  towards  himself;  for  they 
who  make  charity  consist  in  merely  bestowing  food,  drink, 


*  In  a  law  of  the  year  800  :  ut  omnes  judicio  Dei  credant  absque  dubi- 
tatione.  Baluz.  Capitular.  T.  I.  f.  4G6.  The  proof  of  innocence  in  case 
of  a  murder,  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year  803  :  ad  novem  vomeres  igmtos 
iudicio  Dei  examinandus  accedat.  1.  c.  f.  389.  That  a  vassal  of  the 
bishop  submitted  to  a  judgment  of  God  to  prove  his  innocence  against  the 
•charge  of  high  treason.  See  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year  794,  1.  c. 
f.  205. 

f  Mansi.  T.  XIII.  f.  1073.  . 

+  Quamvis  bonum  sit,  ut  ecclesi®  pulchra  Sint  sedificia,  prmferendus 
tamen  est  tedificiis  bonorum  morum  ornatus  et  culmen,  quia,  in  quantum 
nobis  videtur,  structio  basilicarum  veteris  legis  quandam  trahit  consue- 
tudinem,  morum  autem  emendatio  proprie  ad  novum  testamentum  et 
Christianem  pertinet  disciplinam. 
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and  other  outward  gifts,  are  in  no  slight  error;  for  the  apostle 
says,  1  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and  drink.’ 
All  this,  too,  is  then  only  good  when  done  out  of  love.”  The 
second  council  of  Chalons,  in  813,  denounced* * * §  the  false  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  the  opus  operatum  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
and  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  “  There  were 
ecclesiastics  of  a  careless  life,  who  imagined  themselves 
cleansed  from  sin,  and  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
station — laymen,  who  supposed  they  could  sin,  or  had  sinned, 
'with  impunity,  because  they  undertook  such  pilgrimages ; 
nobles,  who,  under  the  same  pretext,  practised  extortion  on 
their  subjects  ;  poor  men,  who  did  it  to  secure  a  better  chance 
of  begging ;  as,  for  example,  those  that  roamed  the  country, 
falsely  pretending  that  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage,  or  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  by  the 
mere  sight  of  a  holy  place  they  should  be  cleansed  from  their 
sins,  not  thinking  of  those  words  of  St.  Jerome,  that  it  was 
no  praise  to  have  seen  Jerusalem,  but  to  have  led  a  good  life 
there.”  Those  pilgrimages  alone  were  here  accounted  com¬ 
mendable,  which  had  originated  in  motives  of  sincere  piety, 
and  aimed  at  the  emendation  of  the  whole  life.j  Thus  Alcuin 
wrote  to  a  nun  whose  conscience  troubled  her,  because  she 
had  been  unable  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  on  which  she  had 
started  :  “  This  was  no  great  harm  ;  for  God  had  chosen 
some  better  thing  for  her;  she  had  now  only  to  expend  in 
supporting  the  poor,  what  she  had  appropriated  to  so  long  a 
journey. ”t  Theodulf  of  Orleans  wrote  against  this  over¬ 
valuation  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome  in  one  of  his  minor  poems, 
where  he  says  :  It  is  only  by  a  pious  life  a  man  can  find 
his  way  to  heaven,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  at  Rome  or 
elsewhere. § 

The  exaggerated  veneration  paid  to  saints  and  to  the  Virgin 

*  C.  45. 

f  Qui  vero  peccata  sua  sacerdotibus,  in  quorum  sunt  parochiis,  confessi 
sunt,  et  ab  his  agenda;  poenitentia;  consilium  acceperunt,  si  orationibus 
insistendo,  eleemosynas  largiendo,  vitam  emendando,  mores  componendo 
apostolorum  liminavel  quorumlibet  sanctorum  invisere  desiderant,  liorurn 
est  devotio  modis  omnibus  collaudanda. 

;  See  ep.  1 47. 

§  Non  tantum  issc  juvat  Romam,  bone  vivere  quantum 
Vcl  Romse  vet  ubi  vita  agitur  liominis, 

Non  via  credo  pedum  ;  sed  mo  ram  ducit  ad  astra 
Quis  quid  ubique  gerit,  spectat  ab  arce  ileus. 
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Mary,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period,  presented,  by  the  deifying  of  human  beings 
in  their  individual  capacity,  the  readiest  channel  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  those  elements  of  pagan  ideas  which  had  not  been 
vanquished  by  Christianity.  Although  the  veneration  of 
saints  was  determined  and  limited  in  the  church  system  of 
doctrine  by  its  connection  with  the  whole  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God  and  Christian  worship  of  God — for  it  was  only 
the  grace  of  God,  exhibited  in  the  saints  as  his  instruments, 
which  was  to  be  adored,  and  only  the  mediating  sympathy  of 
the  just  made  perfect  which  was  to  be  sought  after  in  them ; — 
yet  in  common  life,  the  saints  who  were  peculiarly  venerated 
became  a  sort  of  guardian  deities,  to  whom  men  were  wont  to 
resort  in  all  times  of  danger  and  sickness,  and  in  all  weighty 
undertakings ;  and  the  reference  of  the  whole  self-conscious 
man  to  God  revealed  in  Christ,  the  sense  of  fellowship  with 
God  obtained  by  Christ  for  every  believer,  was  thereby  greatly 
hindered.  Furthermore,  as  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  re¬ 
demption,  in  its  religious  and  moral  significance,  ceased  to 
form  the  ground-tone  of  the  inward  life,  the  great  object  of 
prayer,  with  invocation  of  the  saints,  was  rather  to  seek 
deliverance  from  physical  evils,  than  salvation  from  sin  and 
from  moral  wretchedness.  The  pagan  element  discovered 
itself  in  both  ways ;  in  the  deification  of  human  attributes, 
and  in  the  sensuous  direction  given  to  the  religious  need. 
Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  thanks  God  for  the  gift  of  such  a 
physician  as  Martin,  in  expressions  sometimes  like  those  of  a 
Christian  who  thanks  God  tor  a  Saviour,  sometimes  like  those 
of  a  pagan  speaking  of  Esculapius.*  He  affirms  that  the 
bare  touch  of  his  tomb  stopped  hemorrhages,  gave  the  cripple 
strength  to  stand  erect,  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  and  even 
banished  away  sorrow  from  the  heart.  In  all  bodily  com¬ 
plaints  of  his  own  he  repaired  thither,  and  applied  the  suffering 
part  to  St.  Martin’s  tomb,  or  to  the  hangings  by  which  it  was 
inclosed.  To  be  sure,  he  requires,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  obtaining  relief,  the  true  devotion  of  a  penitent  spirit ;  j 

*  Gregory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  hook  on  the  miracles  of  St. 
Martin  :  gratias  agimus  omnipotenti  Deo,  qui  nobis  talem  medicum 
tribuere  dignatus  est,  qui  infirmitates  nostras  purgaret,  vulnera  dilueret 
ac  salubria  medicamenta  conferret. 

j  Si  ad  ejus  beatum  tumulum  humilietur  animus  et  oratio  sublimetur, 
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and  no  doubt,  the  impression  made  on  the  feelings  by  the 
spot,  with  which  were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of 
this  age,  by  all  they  had  been  told  from  childhood,  so  many 
sacred  recollections,  might  sometimes  produce  a  salutary  thrill 
of  emotion  ;  and  lienee,  perhaps,  it  may  be  explained  how 
criminals  might  here  be  brought  to  confess  their  guilt,  or  how 
the  suddenly  awakened  anguish  of  remorse  might  reveal 
itself  to  them  in  menacing  visions,  or  a  powerful  shock  of 
the  nervous  system  predispose  them  to  sudden  attacks  of 
illness.  Yet  we  also  meet  with  cases,  where  St.  Martin  is 
invoked  precisely  after  the  manner  of  a.  pagan  deity ;  as, 
when  he  is  addressed  in  the  following  style  :  £<  If  thou  dost 
not  perform  what  I  request  of  thee,  we  will  here  burn  for 
thee  no  more  lamps,  nor  pay  thee  any  honours  at  all *  and 
the  objects  taken  off  from  the  places  about  the  holy  tomb, 
were  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  any  amulet  of  pagan  super¬ 
stition. f  Such  being  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,!  it 

si  defluant  lacrimse  et  compunctio  vera  succedat,  si  ab  imo  corde  emit- 
tantur  suspiria,  invenit  ploratus  lactitiam,  culpa  veuiain,  dolor  pectoris 
pervenit  ad  medelam. 

*  Sec  Gregor.  Turon.  de  miraculis  Martini,  1.  III.  c.  8. 

f  Gregory  of  Tours,  having  observed  that  one  of  his  vineyards  was 
ruined  every  year  by  hail-storms,  fastened  a  piece  of  wax,  taken  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  tomb,  on  one  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  from  that  time  the 
place  was  spared,  de  miraculis  Martini,  1.  I.  c.  34.  Oil  was  used  as  an 
amulet,  to  cure  a  disease  among  cattle,  de  miraculis  Martini,  1.  III.  c.  18. 

+  A  monk,  who  had  already  in  his  lifetime  acquired  the  character  of  a 
miracle-worker,  requested  that  he  might  not  be  buried  in  bis  cloister, 
foreseeing  that  after  his  death  multitudes  of  the  people  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  Hocking  to  his  grave,  in  order  to  he  cured  of  their  diseases. 
Gregor.  Turon.  vitae  patrum,  c.  1.  Vain-minded  bishops  now  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  having  it  said,  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  their 
name.  A  characteristic  anecdote  on  this  point  is  related  by  the  monk  of 
St.  Gall.  One  who  had  failed  of  gaining  the  favour  of  his  bishop  and 
feudal  lord,  finally  resorted  with  success  to  the  following  expedient. 
Having  entrapped  a  fox  without  injuring  the  animal,  he  brought  it  as  a 
present  to  bishop  Recho.  As  the  bishop  was  wondering  how  he  managed 
to  catch  the  fox  with  so  little  harm  to  the  creature,  the  man  said  :  When 
the  fox  was  in  full  chase,  I  cried  out  to  it,  In  the  name  of  my  Lord  Recho, 
stop  and  keep  still !  So  the  fox  stood  immovable  till  I  seized  him.  The 
bishop  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  his  sanctity  had  so  plainly  revealed 
itself,  and  the  man  had  won  his  favour  forever.  Even  if  the  story  were 
not  true,  it  may  none  the  less  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  satire 
taken  from  the  life  of  the  times.  Monachi  Sangallensis  gesta  Caroli 
M.  1.  I.  c.  20. 
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would  now  follow,  as  a  very  natural  consequence,  that  decep¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  pretended  relics  would  be  common,*  or 
that  those  least  entitled  to  the  name  would  be  honoured,  after 
their  death,  as  saints.  To  put  a  stop  to  such  abuses,  the 
emperor  Charles,  in  a  capitulary  issued  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine, f  in  794,  directed,  that  no  new  saints  should  be 
worshipped,  and  no  chapels  erected  to  their  memory  on  the 
public  highways ;  but  those  only  should  be  worshipped  in 
the  church  who  had  been  raised  to  this  honour  by  virtue  of 
their  sufferings  or  the  worthiness  of  their  lives. 

The  number  of  festivals,  additional  to  the  high  festivals  of 
the.  ancient  church,  had  inci-eased,  up  to  the  end  of  this 
Period,  in  the  Western  church,  (as  we  find  from  a  list  drawn 
up  by  a  council  of  Mentz  in  813, to  the  following  extent. 
1  irst,  there  were  two  festivals  of  Mary.  As  Christmas  was 
naturally  followed  by  the  celebration  of  many  other  festivals 
relating  to  the  infancy  of  Christ,  so  there  arose,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  festival  of  Christ’s  presentation  in  the  temple, 
Luke  ii.  25  ;  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the  child  .Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  by  Simeon  and  Anna — hence  called  in  the 
Greek  church  the  Eopn)  vvavrijc  ( tov  vvpiov).  But  in  the 
M  estern  church,  the  worship  of  Mary  caused  it  to  be  changed 
into  a  festival  of  Mary;  under  which  name  this  feast  is 
noticed  by  the  council  of  Mentz— as  the  festum  purificationis 
Mariae.  The  habit  of  comparing  Mary  with  Christ  led  men 
gradually  to  believe  that  something  of  a  miraculous  nature 
must  have  been  connected  both  with  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  her  earthly  life  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject 
of  her  death  left  here  ample  room  for  legendary  tradition. § 
This  led  to  the  festival  of  the  assumption  (assumptio  Marios). 
Next  followed,  as  octave  to  the  festival  of  Christmas ,  the 
festival  of  Christ's  Circumcision ,  which  was  set  ever  against 
the  pagan  celebration  of  New  year’s  day.  Furthermore, 
there  was  the  feast  of  St.  Michael ,  the  occasion  of  which 
was  as  follows.  The  Apocalypse  had  set  to  work  the  imagi- 

*  See  Gregor.  Turon.  hist.  1.  IX.  c.  6.  f  C.  40.  %  C.  35. 

§  I  he  legends  finally  reduced  to  form  in  Gregory  of  Tours  de  gloria 
martyrum,  1.  I.  c.  4.  When  Marylwas  near  the  point  of  death,  all  the 
apostles  assembled  around  her  bed,  and  watched  with  her.  Then  appeared 
Christ  with  his  angels,  and  committed  her  soul  to  the  archangel  Gabriel  • 
but  her  body  was  taken  away  in  a  cloud. 
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nations  of  men  to  invent  fictions  about  the  archangel  Michael; 
and  many  were  the  stories  about  visions  in  which  lie  was 
described  as  having-  appeared.  With  the  story  of  such  an 
appearance  was  finally  connected  in  the  Roman  church  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  dedicatio  sancti  Michaelis,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  council  of  Mentz,  in  reference  to  the  dedication 
of  a  church  in  Rome,  where  an  appearance  of  this  sort  was 
said  to  have  occurred.  The  idea  of  this  feast  is  the  com¬ 
munion  of  believers  on  earth  with  the  higher  world  of  per- 
ftcted  spirits  —  the  memory  of  the  church  triumphant. 
Furthermore,  there  was  the  simultaneous  festival,  which  origin 
nated  in  the  fifth  century ,  in  honour  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  and  of  St.  Paid ,  Dies  natalis  apostolorum  Petri  et 
Pauli.  The  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist ,  the  only  one 
which,  besides  the  nativity  of  Christ,  was  celebrated  in  the 
church,  and  that  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  latter. 
Next  are  particularly  mentioned,  the  natales  of  Andrew,  of 
Remigius  (of  Rheims),  and  of  Martin ;  and  for  each  several 
diocese  the  particular  festivals  of  the  saints  which  were  buried 
in  them ;  and  festivals  commemorating  the  dedication  of  par- 
ticulai  churches.  In  this  age  arose  also  another  festival, 
not  named  by  this  council,  which  afterwards  obtained  general 
validity.  In  the  Greek  church  was  first  introduced  a  feast 
m  memory  of  all  the  saints,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
numbei  of  saints  represents  the  collective  sum  of  the  effects 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  properly  observed  as  an  octave  to  the 
festival  of  Pentecost.  But  in  the  Western  church,  the  found- 
ing  of  the  same  festival  grew  out  of  a  particuliar  occasion. 
Boniface  IV.,  who  became  pope  in  the  year  610,  having  at  his 
own  request  been  presented,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Phocas, 
with  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  following  out  the  pagan  idea, 
converted  this  temple  into  a  church  dedicated  to  Mary  and 
all  the  saints,  which  now  suggested  the  idea  of  founding  a 
festival  of  this  import.  Alenin  particularly  designates  This 
festival  as  the  feast  of  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by 
Christ,  in  the  consciousness  that  men  were  now  endowed 
with  so  much  power  as  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  — the 
feast  ot  spiritual  communion  with  the  perfected  members  of 
the  church.* 

Alcuin  (ep.  ,G)  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Salzburg:  quoniam  si  Elias 
unus  ex  lllis  in  veten  testamento  oratione  sua  dum  voluit  claudere  coehun 
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We  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  idea  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  as  a  sacrifice,  which  had  proceeded  from  a 
purely  Christian  element,  became  gradually  transformed  from 
the  symbolical  into  a  magical  import.  In  this  respect,  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  appears  especially  to  represent  the  Christian 
spirit  of  the  age  ever  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  magical. 
The  idea  that  the  holy  supper  should  represent,  in  a  lively 
form,  to  the  believing  heart,  the  redemptive  sufferings  of 
Christ,  whereby  mankind  became  reconciled  to  God  —  and 
the  communion  between  Heaven  and  earth  was  restored — 
this  idea  took,  for  him,  the  meaning:  that  whenever  the  priest 
presents  this  offering,  heaven  opens  at  his  voice ;  the  choirs 
of  angels  appear  ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly,  unite  ;  the  visible  and  the  invisible  become  one.* 
Who  may  not  recognize  here  a  heart  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  consciousness  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  redemption ; 
though  the  truth  at  bottom,  from  being  connected  with 
the  false  view  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  false  notion,  grounded 
therein,  of  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest,  from  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  isolated,  outward  act,  received  an  erroneous 
application?  Now  Gregory,  by  looking  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  supper  in  this  connection,  could  say  :  What  must  be  the 
efficacy  of  this  sacrifice,  which  continually  imitates  and  re¬ 
peats  for  us  the  redemptive  passion  of  Christ  ?  j  But  still 
Gregory  did  not  apprehend  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  barely 
outward  manner,  but  in  connection  with  the  whole  bent  and 
tendency  of  the  inward  life,  as  did  Augustin  ;  for  he  reckoned, 
as  belonging  to  the  living  appropriation  of  this  sacrifice,  the 
spiritual  offering  of  one’s  self,  the  surrendry  of  the  whole  life 
to  the  Redeemer,  in  an  absolute  self-renunciation. J  But 
although  he  could  apprehend,  after  this  manner,  the  doctrine 

potuit  proevaricatoribus  et  nperire  conversis,  quanto  magis  omnes  sancti  in 
novo  testamento,  ubi  eis  specialiter  et  patenter  claves  regni  ccelestis  com- 
misstB  sunt  et  claudere  ccelum  possunt  incredulis  et  aperire  eredeutibus, 
si  intima  dilectione  honorificantur,  a  fidelibus  et  honorificantur  glorifica- 
tione  eis  condigna.  *  See  Gregor.  Dial.  1.  IV.  c.  58. 

f  Quae  illam  nobis  mortem  per  mysterium  reparat,  pro  absolutioue 
nostra  passionem  unigeniti  semper  imitatur.  Christus  iter um  in  hoc 
mysterio  sacra:  oblationis  immolatur. 

X  Sed  necesse  est,  ut  cum  lisec  agimus  uosmetipsos  Deo  in  cordis  con- 
fritione  mactemus,  quia  qui  passionis  dominicae  mysteria  celebramus, 
debemus  imrtari  quod  agimus.  Tuuc  ergo  vere  pro  nobis  liostia  erit 
Deo,  cum  nos  ipsos  hostiam  fecerimus. 
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of  the  holy  supper  in  its  true  religious  and  moral  significance, 
as  denoting  the  living  appropriation  of  fellowship  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  yet  as  a  consequence  resulting  from  that  magical 
element,  he  connected  with  this  the  idea  of  an  objective, 
magical  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice,  capable  of  operating  both 
on  the  living  and  on  the  dead.* 

As  to  its  effect  on  departed  souls,  this  was  connected  with 
that  other  notion,  which  also  had  comedown  from  the  previous 
period, |  of  a  purgatorial  fire  destined  for  those  Christians  who, 
though  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  saving  faith  (that  is  of  faith 
working  by  love),  were  still  working  with  many  clogs  of  sin, 
for  which  they  must  suffer,  and  from  which  they  must  be 
purified,  and  who  had  died  in  this  state.  Now  the  sacrifice 
offered  for  such,  since  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  passion  was 
thereby  appropriated  to  them,  was  to  serve  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
livering  them  sooner  from  those  purifying  fires,  and  of  enabling 
them  to  get  to  heaven.  The  stories  which  Gregory  cites  in 
his  Dialogues  in  confirmation  of  these  ideas,  were  peculiarly 
adapted,  if  we  consider  the  prevailing  bent  of  the  age,  to 
obtain  currency  for  his  views  in  the  minds  of  men,  whose 
religious  feelings  partook  so  strongly  of  the  sensuous  element, 
and  who  were  governed  more  by  an  excited  imagination  than 
by  the  prudent  dictates  of  the  understanding.  While  then, 
in  connection  with  the  predominant  Old  Testament  mode  of 
considering  the  priesthood,  this  view  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
became  the  prevailing  one,  the  dangerous  error  now  arose 
among  the  people  of  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  act  of  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
J.lie  priest  was  solicited,  with  valuable  presents  to  say  masses 
for  the  repose  of  departed  souls  ;  while  the  laity  were  more 
seldom  disposed  to  participate  in  the  communion.  The  thing 
was  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  priests  presented  the 
offering  of  the  mass  alone  and  by  themselves,  without  any 
participation  of  the  congregation  (the  so-called  misste  pri¬ 
vate).  Efforts  were  made  in  the  Carol ingian  period  to 
remove  this  abuse  also,  which  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the 

*  1  he  presentation  of  this  offering  caused  the  chains  to  be  removed 
from  a  distant  captive,  in  whose  behalf  bis  faithful  wife  bad  offered  it. 
In  the  same  way,  a  seaman,  tossed  about  by  a  storm  in  a  small  boat  a.t 
sea,  was  supported  by  bread  from  heaven,  and  saved  from  foundering. 

f  See  vol.  II. 
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design  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  supper ;  and  many 
voices  of  the  church  alleged  against  it  the  ancient  litur¬ 
gical  forms  of  celebrating  the  eucharist.  Thus  the  council 
of  Mentz,  in  813,  says,  how  can  the  priest  pronounce  the 
words:  Sursum  corda,  or  Dominus  vobiscum  (Raise  your 
hearts  —  The  Lord  be  with  you),  where  none  are  present.?* 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  brings  up  the  same  subject  in  his  In¬ 
structions  to  the  parochial  clergy  ;t  and  objects  to  private 
masses,  that  our  Lord  said,  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled 
in  my  name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence  too,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  exhort  the  laity  to  a  more  frequent 
participation  in  the  communion.  This  was  done  by  the  synod 
at  Cloveshove,  and  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  who  insists  how¬ 
ever  upon  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  in  order  to  parti¬ 
cipate  worthily  in  the  holy  ordinance.;}; 

The  ancient  rules  of  church  penance  were  transmitted 
also  to  this  period.  Yet  some  regard  was  paid,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  church  discipline,  to  the  new  relations  which 
had  sprung  up  among  a  barbarous  people.  Thus  to  those 
who  personally  confessed  their  sins  to  the  priest, §  it  w'as 
granted  as  a  favour,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
public  church  penance,  but  only  to  penitential  exercises  which 
were  to  be  performed  in  private.  There  was  a  deviation  from 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  church  also  in  this,  that  to  those  who 
confessed  their  sins  and  declared  their  readiness  to  engage  in 
the  penitential  exercises  imposed  on  them,  the  priest  might 
grant  absolution  at  once,  although  they  could  not  as  yet  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion. |J  And  since  in  general, 

*  C.  23. 

f  C-  7.  It  could  not  be  celebrated  sine  salutatione  sacerdotis,  respon- 
sione  nihilominus  plebis. 

$  C.  44.  admonendus  est  populus,  ut  nequaquam  indifferenter  accedat, 
nee  ab  hoc  nimium  abstiueat,  sed  cum  omni  diligentia  eligat  tempus, 
quando  aliquamdiu  ab  opere  conjugali  abstineat  et  vitiis^e  purget,  virtuti- 
bus  exornet,  eleemosynis  et  orat.ionibus  insistat. 

$  The  distinction  of  peccata  occulta  from  peccatis  publicis,  -which  latter 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bishops  by  other  witnesses,  and  were 
publicly  punished  according  to  their  decisions  at  public  tribunals  (see 
what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  Sends). 

||  Among  the  ordinances  of  Boniface, — where  also  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
compliance  introduced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Et  quia  varia 
necessitate  prscpedimur,  canonuin  statuta  de  conciliandis  pcenitentibus 
pleniter  observare,  propterea  omnino  non  dimittatur  (it  should  not  be 
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there  were  now  many  things  in  the  laws  relating  to  church 
penance  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  new  relations,  or, 
amidst  such  relations  could  not  be  applied  without  encounter¬ 
ing  a  violent  opposition  ;  this  circumstance  led  to  changes 
which,  oftentimes,  were  undertaken  to  be  carried  through  in 
so  arbitrary  a  manner  as  threatened  to  enfeeble  the  severity 
of  church  discipline,  so  wholesome  for  those  rude  times,  and 
to  encourage  security  in  crimes.  Whenever  a  real  interest  was 
felt  to  improve  the  conditon  of  the  church,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Carolingian  period,  men  endeavoured  to  banish  the  libelli 
pocnitentiales  (penitential  certificates),  which  sprang  info  use 
in  so  abusive  a  manner,  and  to  restore  again  the  severity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.*  The  directions  for  administering 
church  penance,  drawn  up  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  by  Eg'bert  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by 
Ilalitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  at  the  opening  of  the  ninth 
century,  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  penance,  applicable 
to  the  new  relations  and  manners.  Now  these  races  of 
people  were  much  accustomed  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  which  had 
been  adopted  also  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence;  so  that 
by  paying  a  certain  specified  fine,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
theft  or  of  murder,  could  purchase  exemption  from  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  those  crimes ;  and  by  a  composition ,  could  come 
to  an  understanding  with  those  whom  they  had  injured,  or 
with  the  relations  of  those  whom  they  had  murdered.  The 
regulations  of  church  penance  were  now  accommodated  to  these 
customs,j’  and  a  composition  of  this  sort  was  received  among 

wholly  omitted,  everything  should  be  done  that  was  possible).  Curet 
unusquisque  presbyter  statim  post  acceptam  confessionem  pccnitentium 
singulos  data  oratione  reconciliari.  Wiirdtwein,  f.  142. 

*  So  the  second  council  of  Chalons,  c.  38,  repudiatis  penitus  libellis, 
quos  pceuitentiales  vocant,  quorum  sunt  certi  errores,  incerti  auctores. 
Qui  dum  pro  peccatis  gravibus  leves  quosdam  et  inusitatos  imponunt 
pceuitentiac  modos,  consuunt  pulvillos  secundum  propheticum  sermonem 
Ezech.  xiii.  sub  omni  cubito  manus  et  faciunt  cervicalia  sub  capite  universal 
cetatis  ad  capiendas  anintas. 

I  Even  a  church-father  of  the  fifth  century,  perhaps  Maximus  of  Turin, 
felt  constrained  to  speak  earnestly  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences  prac¬ 
tised  by  Arian  ecclesiastics  among  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  which  had 
sprung  out  of  accommodation  to  these  prevailing  customs.  See  the  passage 
already  referred  to  in  connection  with  another  subject  :  Prsepositi  eorum, 
quos  presbyteros  vocant,  dicuntur  tale  habere  mandatum,  ut  si  quis 
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the  number  of  ecclesiastical  punishments  ;  or  those  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  undertake  certain  kinds  of  church  penance  to 
which  they  should  have  been  subjected  according  to  the  old  laws 
of  the  church,  were  allowed  to  substitute  for  these  a  pecuniary 
fine  proportionately  estimated,  and  the  money  thus  contributed 
was  either  to  be  given  as  alms  to  the  poor,  or  paid  for  the 
ransom  of  captives,  or  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  public 
worship.*  This  was  the  first,  in  itself  considered,  innocent, 
occasion  of  indulgences.  They  were  accordingly  nothing 
else  at  first  than  a  substitution  for  the  church  punishments 
hitherto  customary,  of  others  better  suited  to  the  manners  of 
these  races.  But  as  it  generally  happened  that  some  fatal 
misapprehension,  whereby  the  barbarous  people  were  made  to 
feel  secure  in  their  sins,  became  easily  attached  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  every  kind  of  church  penance,  when  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tribunal  was  not  duly  distinguished  from  the  divine, 
and  the  church  absolution  from  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  when  penitence  was  not  contemplated  in  its  connection 
with  the  whole  economy  of  Christian  salvation, t  so  it  hap¬ 
pened  here,  that  the  practice  of  granting  absolution  for  money 
soon  gave  birth  to  the  fatal  error,  that  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  to 
obtain  its  forgiveness.  The  false  confidence  in  the  merit  of 
almsgiving  was  in  fact  nothing  new.  Against  this  delusion, 
and  the  abuse  resulting  from  it,  many  of  the  reforming  synods 
of  this  period  earnestly  contended.  Thus  the  synod  of 
Cloveshove,  so  often  mentioned  before,  declared  in  the  year 

laicorum  fassus  fuerit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  illi :  age  pcenitentiam ; 
defle  peccata ;  sed  dicat :  pro  hoc  crimine  da  tantum  mihi  et  indulgetur 
tibi.  Vanus  plane  et  insipicns  presbyter,  qui  cum  ille  prtedam  accipiat, 
putat,  quod  peccatum  Christus  indulgent.  Nescit,  quia  salvator  solet 
peccata  donare  et  pro  delicto  quaerere  pretiosas  lacrimas,  non  pecunias 
numerosas.  Denique  Petrus,  cum  ter  negando  Dominum  deliquisset, 
veniam  non  muneribus  meruit,  sed  lacrimis  impetravit.  Apud  hujusmodi 
prseceptores  semper  divites  innocentes,  semper  pauperes  criminosi.  s. 
Mabillon  Museum  Italicum,  T.  I.  P.  II.  p.  28. 

*  Halitgar.  liber  poenitentialis,  that  whoever  could  not  submit  to  the 
prescribed  fasts,  should  pay  a  sum  of  money,  proportionate  to  his  means, 
for  the  determinate  period  of  fasting  remitted  to  him.  Sed  unusquisque 
attendat,  cui  dare  debet,  sive  pro  redemptione  captivorum,  sive  super 
sanctum  altare,  sive  pro  pauperibus  Christianis  erogandum. 

f  See  respecting  the  germ  of  these  errors,  the  section  relating  to  church- 
life.  Vol.  J.  p.  223,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  221. 
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747,  can.  26,  that  alms  were,  by  no  means,  to  be  given  under 
the  impression  of  being  able  thereby  to  indulge  more  freely 
in  certain  sins,  of  however  trifling  a  nature.  .Nor  should  alms 
be  given  except  out  of  property  that  had  been  lawfully  ac¬ 
quired.  When,  on  the  contrary,  alms  were  given  out  of 
property  unlawfully  obtained,  the  divine  justice  was  thereby 
rather  offended  than  appeased.  Neither  might  any  give  alms 
to  tiie  hungry  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  himself  to 
gluttony  and  drunkenness;  lest  perchance,  in  making  the 
divine  justice  venal,  he  might  draw  down  on  himself  the 
heavier  condemnation.  They  who  so  acted  or  judged,  seemed 
to  give  their  property  to  God;  but  beyond  a  doubt  they 
much  rather  by  their  vices  gave  themselves  to  the  devil.* 
This  synod  denounced  also  the  dangerous,  arbitrary,  and 
novel  custom,  by  which  men  imagined  (an  error  occasioned 
no  doubt  by  the  above-mentioned  introduction  of  compositions 
into  the  practice  of  the  church),  that  by  the  giving  of  alms 
they  were  released  from  all  the  other  more  difficult  kinds  of 
church  penance — when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  church 
penance  ought  only  to  be  strengthened  thereby. f  So  too  the 
second  council  of  Chalons,  a.d.  813,];  declared  against  such 
as  expected  to  purchase  immunity  from  punishment  by  the 
giving  of  alms.§  A  false  confidence  of  the  same  kind  was 
placed  also  in  the  mechanical  repetition  of  forms  of  prayer,  of 
psalms,  and  even  upon  those  so-called  good  works  which  men 
procured  others  to  do  for  them.  The  council  of  Cloveshove 
declared,  on  the  contrary, ||  that  the  singing  of  psalms  was 
without  meaning,  except  as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  heart. This  council  was  led  to  declare  itself  so  strongly 
and  explicitly  against  these  erroneous  tendencies,  because  they 
had  exhibited  themselves  in  the  grossest  forms.  A  rich  man, 
who  applied  for  absolution  on  account  of  a  heavy  crime,  had 
stated  in  his  letter,  that  he  had  distributed  so  many  alms  and 
procured  such  a  number  of  persons  to  sing  psalms  and  to  fast 

*  Hoc  enim  modo  facientes  sive  sestimantes  sua  Deo  dare  videntur, 
seipsos  diabolo  per  flagitia  dare  non  dubitantur. 

t  Postremo  sicuti  nova  adinventio  nunc  plurimis  periculosa  consuetudo 
est,,  non  eleemosyua  porrecta  ad  minuendam  vel  ad  mutandam  satisfactio- 
nem  per  jejunium  et  reliqua  expiationis  opera,  a  sacerdote  jure  eanonica 
indicta,  sed  magis  ad  augraentandam  emendationem.  J  C.  36. 

_  §C.  36.  Qui  hoc  perpetrarunt,  videntur  Deum  mereede  conducere,  ut 
eis  impune  peccare  liceat.  ||  C.  37.  The  intima  inteutio  cordis. 
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for  him,  that  even  if  he  lived  a  hundred  years  longer,  he 
would  have  furnished  a  sufficient  compensation.  If  the 
divine  justice  could  be  so  propitiated,  say  the  council  on  the 
other  side,  Christ  would  not  have  said,  How  hardly  shall  a 
rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  the  regulations  touching  church  penance,  which  belong 
to  the  Carolingian  period,  allusion  is  constantly  made  to  the 
fact,  that  the  penance  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  length 
of  the  time,  but  by  the  change  of  disposition.*  Attention  was 
directed  also  to  the  difference  between  the  divine  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  priestly  absolution.  Alluding  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  held  that  confession  of  sins  before  God  was  alone 
necessary,  and  maintaining  on  the  contrary,  that  both  should 
be  united,  this  council  says  :  We  should  confess  our  sins  to 
God,  who  is  the  forgiver  of  all  sins  according  to  Psalm  xxxi., 
and  mutually  pray  for  each  other’s  salvation.  By  confession 
before  God,  we  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  by  confession 
to  the  priest  we  learn  from  him  the  means,  by  which  sin  may 
be  purged  away.  For  God,  the  author  and  giver  of  salvation 
and  of  health,  bestows  these  blessings,  sometimes  by  the 
invisible  agency  of  his  power,  sometimes  by  employing  the 
agency  of  the  physician. t  H  is  here  allowed,  that  the 
di’vine  forgiveness  of  sins  could  be  bestowed,  even  without 
the  priestly  absolution  ;  but  that  the  priest  acted  only  as  an 
instrument  of  divine  grace,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  divine  pardon. I  So  too  Halitgar 


*  Thus  the  second  council  of  Chalons,  813,  c.  34  :  neque  enim  pensanda 
est  ucenitentia  quantitate  temporis,  sed  ardore  mentis  et  mortificatione 
cornoris  Cor  autem  contritum  et  humiliatum  Deus  non  spernit. 

fP Confessio  itaque,  quae  Deo  fit,  purgat  peccata,  ea  vero,  quae  sacerdoti 
fit  docet,  qualiter  ipsa  purgentur  peccata.  Deus  namque  sulutis  et.  sani- 
tatis  auctor  et  largitor  plerumque  hanc  praebet  suae  potential  innsibili 
administratione,  plerumque  medicorum  operatione.  . 

t  Also  Theodulf  of  Orleans  supposes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  conditioned 
solely  on  the  inward  confession  of  sins  before  God,  quia  quanto  nos 
memores  sumus  peccatorum  nostrorum,  tanto  horum  Dominus  obliviscitur. 
But  he  considers  it  to  be  the  end  of  auricular  confession,  that  penitents 
by  following  the  counsel  of  the  priest,  and  applying  the  remedies  by  him 
prescribed,  and  through  the  mediation  of  his  prayers,  might  be  cleansed 
from  the  stain  of  ,  sin,  quia  accepto  a  sacerdotibus  salutan  consilio, 
saluberrimis  poenitentice  observatiombus  sive  mutuis  oratiombus,  Pecca" 
torum  maculas  diluimus,  c.  30.  To  be  sure  according  to  the  church 
theory  of  satisfaction,  it  might  be  considered  necessaiy,  aftei  the  for 


says  :*  When  a  man  has  committed  any  sin,  whereby  he  is 
excluded  from  the  body  of  Christ,  a  great  deal  more  certainly 
depends  on  contrition  of  heart  than  on  the  measure  of  time  ; 
but  as  no  one  can  look  into  the  heart  of  another,  particular 
times  have  been  rightly  fixed  upon  by  thp  heads  of  the 
chui  ch,  in  order  that  satisfaction  may  also  be  given  to  the 
church,  in  which  the  sins  are  forgiven,  j  It  is  evident,  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  communities,  if  there  had  not  been  so  great 
a  lack  of  priests  capable  of  administering  the  system  of 
chinch  penance  according  to  the  principles  here  exjiressed. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  system  of  penance,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  too  lax  a  tendency,  we  have  still  to  mention  the 
new  and  severer  kinds  of  penance,  which,  although  more  rarely, 
were  imposed  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  murder, —  where 
the  delinquent  was  compelled  to  go  about  with  a  heavy 
weight  of  iron  chains  and  rings,  made  fast  to  different 
members  of  his  body ;  or,  thus  loaded,  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  distant  holy  place,  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  case,  he  was  to  obtain  ab¬ 
solution.  I  Against  the  vagrancy  of  such  penitents,  more 
resembling  the  spirit  of  oriental  self-castigation  than  the 
moral  culture  of  a  Christian,  and  imitated  no  doubt  bv 
enthusiasts  and  deceivers  in  other  cases  besides  those  de¬ 
scribed,  the  emperor  Charles  finally  passed,  in  the  year  789 
a  special  law.§  J 

giveness  of  sin  had  been  obtained,  to  obtain  also  exemption  from  ils 
punishment  by  means  of  church  penances  voluntarily  undertaken,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  subjected  to  the  fires  of  purgatory. 

in  his  preface  de  pcenitentise  utilitate. 
r  Ut  satistiat  etiam  ecclesise,  in  qua  remittantur  peccata. 

+  The  description  of  such  an  one  :  Pauperculus  quidam  presbyter 
propter  homicidii  centum  circulis  ferreis  tarn  in  collo  quam  in  utroque 
constnetus  brachio,  quam  gravibus  quotidie  suppliciis  afficeretur  per 
suicos  quos  ferrum  carmbus  ejus  inflixerat,  videntibus  fidem  fecit  Vita 
b.  Gain,  1.  II.  c.  .34. 

$  Nec  isti  nudi  cum  ferro  (sinantur  vagari),  qui  dicunt  se  data  sibi 
poemtentia  ire  vagantes.  Melius  videtur,  ut,  si  aliquid  inconsuetum  et 
capitate  crimen  commiserint,  in  loco  permaneant  laborantes  et  servientes 
et  pamitentiam  agentes  secundum  quod  sibi  canonice  impositum  sit. 
llaluz.  capitular.  1.  239. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVE¬ 
LOPED  AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 


I.  In  the  Latin  Church. 

Gregory  the  Great,  with  whom  we  begin  this  period,  con¬ 
cludes  the  series  of  classical  church-teachers  of  the  AUest.  By 
him  that  form  of  the  development  of  church  doctrine  which 
had  obtained  in  the  Christianized  Roman  world  was  carried 
over  into  the  succeeding  centuries ;  and  he  represents  the  very 
important  middle  point  between  the  Christian  creation  under 
the  Roman  form  of  culture,  now  in  the  process  of  decline, 
and  the  new  Christian  creation  destined  to  spring  forth  out  of 
the  stock  of  the  German  races.  Born  in  Rome,  between  the 
years  540  and  550,  of  a  noble,  patrician  family,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  style  corresponding  to  his  rank,  and  possessed  a 
good  knowledge  of  Roman  literature.  Of  the  Greek  language 
he  always  remained  ignorant.  He  filled  for  some  time  the  ofhce 
of  praetor  at  Rome,  till,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  retired  from 
active  duties  and  embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  founded 
six  monateries ;  and  in  one  of  these,  which  he  had  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  he  entered  as  a  monk  himself,  and 
was  afterwards  made  its  abbot.  The  Roman  bishop,  Pelagius 
II.,  drew  him  into  the  active  service  of  the  church,  making 
him  one  of  the  seven  deacons  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  skill  m  the 
management  of  affairs  which  Gregory  had  acquired  in  his 
former  civil  capacity,  the  pope  sent  him  as  his  agent  •  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in  589,  Gregory  was 
chosen  his  successor.  Although  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
devote  himself  with  vigilant  and  unsparing  activity  to  the 
manifold  external  business  then  connected  with  Ins  official 

*  ’A •z'oKoicndioiosj  responsalis. 
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station,* — a  course  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
necessary  condescension  of  love  to  the  necessities  of  the  weak, 
after  the  example  of  Christ,  who  for  the  salvation  of  men  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, ■)■ — yet  the  immediate  spi- 
tual  duties  of  his  vocation  ever  seemed  to  him  the  most 
weighty  and  interesting;  and,  in  fact,  he  devoted  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  mind  even  to  the  improvement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
music, |  and  of  the  liturgical  element  in  worship  generally, 
lie  exeited  a  great  influence  on  the  peculiar  shaping  given  to 
the  whole  mode  of  worship  in  the  following  centuries.  Yet 
he  by  no  means  neglected  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office 
as  a  preacher,  but  rather  accounted  them  araono'  the  most 
essential  duties  of  the  priestly  calling.§  He  held  it  to  be  an 
essential  duty  of  his  priestly  vocation  to  admonish  and  exhort 
the  collective  body  of  the  flock  in  public  discourses,  and  the 
individual  members  of  the  dock  by  private  conversations.il 
He  complained  that  the  bishops  of  his  time  neglected,  by 
attending  so  much  to  outward  affairs,  the  business°of  preach¬ 
ing,  which  belonged  to  their  vocation,  and,  to  their  own 
lep roach,  called  themselves  bishops  without  actually  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  indicated  by  this  name  and  he  acknowledged 

O 


lie  himself  describes  the  vast  amount  of  foreign  business  which  fell 
upon  his  hands,  1.  I.  in  Ezechiel,  H.  XI.  s.  6.  Cogor  namque  inodo  ec- 
clesiarum,  modo  monasteriorum  causas  discutere,  ssepe  singulorum  vitas 
actusque  pensare,  modo  quacdam  civium  negotia  sustinere,  modo  de 
it  ruentilms  Barbarorum  gladiis  gemere  et  commisso  gregi  iusidiantes 
lupos  timere,  modo  rerum  curam  sumere,  ne  desiut  subsidio  eis  ipsis  qui- 
bus  diciplmae  regula  tenetur.  ’  ^ 

f  Nec  taedere  animum  debet,  si  sensus  ejus  contemplationi  spiritalium 
semper  mtentus,  aliquando  dispensandis  rebus  minimis  quasi  minoratus 
lnflectitur,  quando  lllud  verbum,  per  quod  constant  omnia  creata  ut  pro- 
desset,  hominibus,  assumta  humanitate  voluit  paulo  minus  ab  antrelis  mi- 
norari,  1.  XIX.  in  Job.  s.  45.  6 


$  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  chair  was  still  pointed 
out  on  winch  Gregory  was  wont  to  sit  when  he  led  the  church  psalmody 
ot  the  boys  received  into  the  schola  cantorum.  Job.  Diaconi  vita  1.  1 1.  c  1. 

§  1  rsecoms  officium  suscipit,  quisquis  ad  sacerdotium  aceedi’t.  Sacer- 
dos  vero  si  pnedicatioms  est  nescius,  quam  clamoris  vocem  daturus  est 
prmco  mutus  ?  1.  I.  ep.  25. 

||  Etqui  una  eademque  exhortationis  voce  non  sufficit  simul  cunctos 
ac  moneie,  t  l  >et  singulos,  in  quantum  valet,  instruere,  privatis  locutioni- 
bus  tedificare,  exhortatione  simplici  fructum  in  filiorum  suorum  cordibus 
quacrere.  L.  1.  Mom.  XVII.  in  Evangelia,  s.  9. 

f  Ad  exteriora  negotia  delapsi  sumus,  ministerium  prmdicationis  re- 
linquimus  et  ad  poenam  nostram,  ut  video,  episcopi  vocamur,  1.  c.  s.  14. 
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HIS  “  PASTORAL  RULE.” 

that  in  so  doing  he  accused  himself,  although  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  in  spite  of  his 
wishes,  to  become  immersed  in  these  external  things.’16  Diffi¬ 
cult  as  it  often  was  for  him  to  compose,  by  reason  of  his 
frequent  illness  and  the  multitude  of  affairs  of  all  kinds  which 
claimed  and  distracted  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself  com  plains, j 
yet  he  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  the  majority  of  his 
writings  grew  out  of  sermons  which  he  had  delivered.  He 
exerted  himself  also  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  others  in 
sermonizing;  while  it  was  ever  on  his  lips  that,  in  order  to 
a  successful  discharge  of  the  preacher’s  office,  life  and  doc¬ 
trine  must  go  together.  “  Words,”  he  said,  “  that  came  from 
a  cold  heart  could  never  light  up  in  hearers  the  fervour  of 
heavenly  desires  ;  for  that  which  burned  not  itself  could  kindle 
nothing  else.”  X  In  order  to  lead  the  clergy  of  his  times  to  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,  he  drew  up  for  their 
use  a  “  Pastoral  Rule”  (regula  pastoralis),  in  which  a  great 
deal  was  brought  together  that  lies  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  his  writings.  In  this  work  he  endeavoured  to  show  in  what 
temper  of  mind  and  in  what  way  the  spiritual  shepherd  should 
come  to  his  office ;  how  he  should  live  in  it ;  how  he  should 
vary  his  mode  of  address  according  to  different  circumstances, 
and  according  to  the  different  character  of  his  hearers ;  and 
how  he  should  guard  against  self-exaltation  in  perceiving  the 
happy  results  of  his  official  labours.  This  work  had  an  im¬ 
portant  influence,  during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  in 
exciting  a  better  spirit  among  the  clergy,  and  in  leading  to 
efforts  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  church.  Idle 
reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne  made  it  their  text-book 

*  Me  quoque  pariter  accuso,  quamvis  Barbarici  temporis  necessitate 
compulsus  valde  in  his  jaceo  invitus. 

t  Quum  itaque  ad  tot  et  tanta  cogitanda  scissa  ac  dilaniata  mens  du- 
citur,  quando  ad  semetipsam  redeat,  ut  totam  se  in  pnedicatione  colligat  ? 
In  Ezechiel,  1.  I.  H.  XI.  s.  G. 

\  Ad  supernum  desideriuni  inflammare  auditores  suos  nequeunt  verba, 
qu£E  frigido  corde  proferuntur,  neque  enim  res,  quae  in  se  ipsa  non 
arserit,  aliud  accendit.  Moralia,  L.  1.  VIII.  in  cap.  8  Job.  s.  72. 
So  also  1.  I.  in  Ezechiel,  H.  XI.  s.  7.  The  preacher,  he  said,  could  in¬ 
spire  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  a  love  of  their  heavenly  home  only 
quum  lingua  ejus  ex  vita  arserit.  Nam  lucerna,  quae  in  semetipsa  non 
ardet,  earn  rem,  cui  supponitur,  non  accendit.  To  this  he  applies  the 
■words  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  v.  35) :  Lucerna  ardens  et  lucens,  ardens 
videlicet  per  cceleste  desiderium,  lucens  per  verbum. 
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in  devising  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual 
order.* * * §  Very  soon  after  its  appearance  the  question  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  author  by  a  bishop — What  was  to  be  done  in  case 
that  such  men  as,  in  this  work,  were  required  to  fill  the  offices 
of  the  church  could  nowhere  be  found  ?f  whether,  perhaps,  it 
was  not  enough  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  (scire 
Jesum  Christum  et  hunc  crucifixum),  where  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  who  proposed  the  question  was  hardly  aware  how 
much  is  implied  in  really  knowing  and  understanding  this, 
according  to  the  sense  of  St.  Paul.  With  regard  to  the 
peculiar  theological  character,  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  bent 
ol  Gregory  upon  all  this,  the  study  of  Augustin,  for  whom  he 
had  a  peculiar  veneration, ij;  had  exercised  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence.  By  him  the  Augustinian  doctrines,  in  their  milder 
form,  and  directed  rather  to  the  interests  of  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  to  those  of  speculation,  were  handed  over  to  the 
succeeding  centuries.  The  practical  interest  was  with  him 
everywhere  predominant:  it  led  him  to  adopt  the  Augustinian 
scheme  of  doctrine  only  on  the  side  on  which  it  seemed  to  him 
peculiarly  necessary  to  receive  it  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  Christian  habit  of  feeling,  so  as  to  beget  true  humility  and 
self-  renunciation  without  leading  to  the  investigation  of  specu¬ 
lative  questions  ;  as,  in  fact,  he  was  wont  to  trace  heretical 
tendencies  to  the  circumstance  that  men  had  not  searched 
the  Scriptures  to  find  that  for  which  they  were  given  to 
mankind,  and  which  belonged  to  the  discipline  necessary  for 
salvation,  but,  prying  after  what  was  hidden  and  incompre¬ 
hensible,  neglected  to  apply  what  was  revealed  to  immediate 
profit. §  Men  boldly  speculated  on  the  essence  of  the  divine 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  council  of  Mentz,  813 ;  the  second  council  of 
Itheims  in  the  same  year.  The  third  council  of  Tours  directs,  in  its  third 
canon,  that  no  bishop  should,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  be  ignorant 
of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  and  of  the  liber  pastoralis,  in  quibus  se  de¬ 
bet  unusquisque  quasi  in  quodam  speculo  assidue  considerare. 

f  See  lib.  II.  ep.  54. 

t  A  prefect  of  Africa  having  solicited  a  copy  of  his  Moralia  for  his 
own  instruction,  Gregory  wrote  to  him,  1.  X.  ep.  38.  Sed  si  delicioso 
cupitis  pabulo  saginari,  beati  Augustini  patriots:  vestri  opuscula  legite  et 
ad  comparationem  siliginis  illius  nostrum  furfurem  non  quaratis. 

§  Omnes  hacretici,  dum  in  sacro  eloquio  plus  secreta  Dei  student  per- 
scrutari,  quam  capiunt,  fame  sua  steriles  tint.  Dum  ad  hoc  tendunt, 
quod  comprehendere  nequeunt,  eacognoscere  negligunt,  ex  quibus  erudiri 
potuerunt. 
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nature,  while  they  remained  ignorant  of  their  own  wretched 
selves.* * * § 

Knowledge  in  God,  Gregory  contemplated  as  a  causative, 
creative,  and  eternal  knowledge,  whereby  the  doctrine  that 
predestination  is  conditioned  on  a  foreknowledge  of  given 
events  seems  by  him  to  be  excluded.  It  is  only  by  a  necessary 
anthropopathism  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge,  since  the  relations  of  time  do  not  admit  of  being 
applied  to  God.  and  we  can  attribute  to  him  properly  only  an 
eternal  knowledge.!  Yet  in  the  application  of  this  maxim  he 
was  prevented,  by  his  practical  spirit,  from  extending  it  to 
such  length  as  to  make  the  causality  of  evil  revert  back  on 
God,  though  he  nowhere  enters  into  any  close  investigation  of 
this  relation.  Where  it  is  said  that  God  creates  good  and 
evil  (Isaiah  xlv.  7),  the  latter,  he  says,  refers  only  to  the  evil 
which  God  ordains  for  good.  The  creative  agency  of  God 
cannot  be  referred  J  to  evil,  as  being  in  itself  a  negative 
thing. §  Thus,  too,  he  explains  the  expression,  God  hardens 
men’s  hearts,  as  meaning  simply  that  he  does  not,  when  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  guilt,  bestow  on  them  the  grace 
whereby  their  hearts  might  be  softened. ||  By  reason  of  the 
prevailing  notion  respecting  infant  baptism,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  already  in  the  preceding 
period,  the  question  must  have  occurred  to  him,  Why  should 
one  child,  if  it  dies  after  receiving  baptism,  be  saved,  and 
another,  if  it  dies  before  receiving  the  same,  be  lost  ?  which 
he  answers,  rejecting  all  other  modes  of  explanation,  simply  by 
referring  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  judgments, 


*  Plerumque  audacter  de  natura  divinitatis  tractant,  cum  semetipsos 
miseri  nesciant.  L.  XX.  in  cap.  30  Job.  s.  18. 

f  Scimus,  quia  Deo  futurum  nihil  est,  ante  cujus  oculos  praeterita 
nulla  sunt,  praesentia  non  transeunt,  futura  non  veniunt,  quia  omne  quod 
nobis  fuit  et  erit.  in  ejus  conspectu  pracsto  est,  et  omne  quod  pracsens 
est,  scire  potest  potius  quam  praescire,  quia  quae  nobis  futura  sunt  videt, 
quae  tamen  ipsi  semper  pracsto  sunt,  prsescius  dicitur,  quamvis  nequa- 
quam  futurum  praevideat,  quod  praesens  videt,  nam  et  quaeque  sunt, 
non  in  aeternitate  ejus  ideo  videntur,  quia  sunt,  sed  ideo  sunt,  quia  videntur. 
L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  s.  63. 

$  Quae  nulla  sua  natura  subsistunt. 

§  L.  III.  in  cap.  2  Job.  s.  15. 

||  See  1.  XXXI.  in  cap.  39  Job.  s.  26,  and  in  Ezechiel,  1.  I.  H.  XI. 
S.  25. 
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which  men  ought  humbly  to  adore.* * * §  In  another  place, j  where 
he  dwells  in  like  manner  on  the  incomprehensible  character  of 
God’s  providential  dealings,  he  makes  the  following  practical 
application  of  this  truth  :  — “Let  man,  then,  come  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  ignorance,  that  he  may  fear.J;  Let  him  fear, 
that  he  may  humble  himself ;  let  him  humble  himself,  that  he 
may  place  no  confidence  in  himself.  Let  him  place  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  that  he  may  learn  to  seek  help  of  his 
Creator ;  and  when  he  has  come  to  know,  that  in  self-confi¬ 
dence  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  death,  he  may,  by  appropri¬ 
ating  the  help  of  his  Creator,  attain  to  life.”  §  With 
Gregory,  the  important  point  touching  the  relation  of  free¬ 
will  to  grace  is  this — that  every  motion  to  good  proceeds  from 
divine  grace ;  but  that  the  free-will  co-operates,  while  grace 
works  within  it  in  a  manner  conformed  to  its  nature,  following 
the  call  of  grace  with  free  self-determination  ;  all  which,  too, 
may  be  very  easily  reconciled  with  Augustin’s  doctrine  of  the 
gratia  indeclinabilis  ;  and  in  this  sense  alone  does  he  ascribe 
any  merit  to  free-will. ||  By  this  connection  of  ideas,  Gregory 
can  reconcile  with  the  assertion  of  a  free-will  the  assertion 
also  of  a  grace  attracting  and  transforming  man’s  corrupt  will 
with  a  power  which  is  essentially  irresistible.  “  0.  what  a 
consummate  artist  is  that  Spirit!”  says  he.  “Without  the 
tardy  process  of  learning,  the  man  is  impelled  onward  to  all 
that  this  Spirit  wills.  No  sooner  does  he  touch  the  soul  than 
he  teaches,  and  his  touch  is  itself  a  teaching;  lor  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  enlightens  and  converts  the  human  heart :  it 
suddenly  turns  stranger  to  what  it  was,  and  becomes  what  it  was 

*  Quanto  obscuritate  nequeunt  eonspici,  tanto  debent  liumilitate  vene- 
rari,  1.  XXVII.  in  cap.  36  Job.  s.  7. 

f  See  29  in  cap.  38  Job.  s.  77. 

I  In  reference  to  the  question  respecting  himself,  whether  he  belonged 
to  the  number  of  the  elect,  a  point  about  which  no  person  could  be 
certain. 

§  Et  qui  in  se  fidens  mortuus  est,  auctoris  sui  adjutorium  appetens 
vivat. 

II  Quia  prarveniente  diviua  gratia  in  operatione  bona,  nostrum  liberum 
arbitrium  sequitur,  nosmetipsos  liberare  dicimur,  qui  liberanti  nos  Do¬ 
mino  consentimus.  He  explains  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv. 
10)  as  follows :  Quia  enim  prsevenientem  Dei  gratiam  per  liberum  arbi¬ 
trium  fuerat  subsequutus,  apte  subjungit:  mecuin,  ut  et  divino  muneri 
non  esset  ingratus,  et  tamen  a  merito  liberi  arbitrii  non  remaueret  extra- 
neus.  L.  XXIV.  in  cap.  33  Job.  s.  24. 
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not.”*  He  considers  goodness  the  work  of  God  and  man’s  work 
at  the  same  time  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  causality 
of  divine  grace,  while  the  free-will,  as  an  instrument  of  the 
agency  of  grace,  freely  surrenders  itself,  that  is,  without  being 
conscious  of  any  constraining-  necessity.  Hence  we  can  speak 
of  a  reward,  although  indeed  without  this  determinate  agency 
of  grace,  which  God  bestows  on  none  but  the  elect,  this  act  of 
the  free-will  would  not  have  been  exerted.  And  had  Gregory 
been  disposed  to  follow  this  train  of  ideas  still  farther,  he 
must  have  come  to  the  result  that  this  was  a  necessary  agency 
of  grace,  though  exerted  in  the  form  of  the  subject’s  own  self- 
determination.  j-  Now  as  Gregory  made  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  depend  on  the  question  whether  or  no  he  belonged 
to  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  yet,  according  to  his  opinion, 
no  man  could  penetrate  into  this  hidden  counsel  of  the  divine 
mind  without  a  special  revelation,  it  followed  that  no  man,  in 
the  present  life,  can  have  any  certainty  with  regard  to  his  sal¬ 
vation  ;  and  this  uncertainty  appeared  to  him  a  most  salutary 
thing  for  man,  serving  to  keep  him  ever  humble,  and  in  a 
watchful  care  over  himself.  On  one  occasion,  a  lady  in 
waiting,  of  the  emperor’s  household  (cubicularia)  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  by  name  Gregoria,  wrote  to  him,  that  she  could  have 
no  peace  till  Gregory  could  assure  her  it  was  revealed  to  him 
from  God  that  her  sins  were  forgiven.  To  this  he  replied, £ 
that  she  had  required  of  him  a  thing  which  was  at  once  diffi¬ 
cult  and  unprofitable — difficult,  because  he  was  unworthy  of 
such  a  revelation  ;  unprofitable,  because  it  was  not  till  the 
last  day  of  her  life,  when  no  more  time  was  left  to  weep  over  her 
sins,  she  ought  to  have  the  assurance  that  they  were  forgiven. 
Till  then,  distrustful  of  herself,  trembling  for  herself,  she 
should  always  fear  on  account  of  her  sins,  and  seek  to  cleanse 

*  Gregor.  1.  II.  Horn,  in  Evangel.  XXX.  s.  8.  0  qualis  est  artifex  iste 
spiritus  !  Nulla  ad  discendum  mora  agitur  in  omne  quod  voluerit.  Mox 
ut  tetigerit  mentem  docet  solumque  tetigisse  docuisse  est,  nam  humanum 
animum  subito  ut  illustrat  immutat,  abnegat  hoc  repente  quod  erat,  ex- 
hibet  repente  quod  non  erat. 

f  Bonum,  quod  agimus,  et  Dei  est  et  nostrum,  Dei  per  prsevenientem 
gratiam,  nostrum  per  obsequentem  liberam  voluntatem.  Quia  non  im- 
merito  gratias  agimus,  scimus,  quod  ejus  munere  pravenimur,  et  rursum, 
quia  non  immerito  retributionem  quEcrimus,  scimus,  quod  obsequente 
libero  arbitrio  bona  elegimus,  qute  ageremus.  L.  XXXIII.  in  cap.  41 
Job.  s.  40.  X  k-  VII.  ep.  25. 
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herself  from  them  by  daily  tears.  This  was  the  state  of  mind 
which  Paul  found  himself  to  be  in  (1  Cor.  ix.  27),  notwith¬ 
standing:  he  could  boast  of  such  high  revelations.  This  mode 
of  viewing  the  matter,  which,  in  the  following  centuries,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  entertained  in  the  Western  church,  gave  occasion, 
it  is  true,  to  a  tormenting  species  of  asceticism,  to  dark  and 
melancholy  views  of  life,  and  to  various  kinds  of  holiness  by 
works  or  superstitious  observances,  which  were  started  into 
existence  by  the  oppressive  feeling  of  this  uncertainty  ;  but 
Gregory  still  directed  the  anxious  soul  to  trust  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  promise  of  divine  grace  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
concludes  one  of  his  sermons  Relying  on  the  compas¬ 

sion  of  our  Creator,  mindful  of  his  justice,  be  concerned  for 
your  sins  ;  recollecting  his  grace,  despair  not ;  the  God-man 
gives  man  trust  in  God.” 

If  we  remark,  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Augustin,  two  ele¬ 
ments — the  purely  Christian,  which  proceeded  from  a  profound 
apprehension  of  the  ideas  of  “ grace”  and  of  “ justification ,” 
as  essentially  spiritual  ideas,  and  the  sensual  Catholic,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  church  tradition,  and  which  had 
become  mixed  up  with  the  former  in  his  inward  life — so  too  we 
meet  with  the  same  elements  in  Gregory,  and  they  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  him  down  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  From  the 
latter  proceeded  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  its  sensual  Jewish  form  ;  from  the  former,  the  seeds 
of  a  vital  and  inward  Christianity,  which  is  to  be  found  also 
under  the  envelope  of  Catholicism,  and  which  sometimes  even 
excited  and  produced  a  reaction  against  the  sensual  Catholic 
principle.  The  antagonism  between  these  two  elements  disco- 
coved  itself  in  him  in  various  ways. 

Though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  easily  inclined  to  believe 
the  stories  about  miracles  wrought  in  his  own  time,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  ascribe  such  miraculous  operations  to  the  sacraments  ; 
and  though,  by  collections  of  this  sort  in  his  Dialogues,!  he 
nourished  the  passion  for  miracles  in  the  times  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  ;  yet,  on  the  other,  his  intuitive  perception  coming 

*  In  Evangelia,  1.  II.  H.  XXXIV. 

f  In  which,  by  the  way,  several  remarkable  phenomena  are  related, 
belonging  to  the  higher  province  of  psychology,  where  the  energy  of  a 
divine  life,  breaking  through  mere  earthly  limits,  may  perhaps  have  been 
revealed. 
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from  the  depths  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  new  creation  grounded  in  the 
redemption,  together  with  the  inward  miracle  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  a  divine  life,*  led  him  to  appreciate  more  cor¬ 
rectly  the  external  miracle  as  an  isolated  and  temporal  thing, 
compared  to  the  one  and  universal  fact  which  was  thereby  to 
be  introduced  and  marked,  and  to  form  a  counter-influence  to 
the  fleshy  passion  for  miracles.  He  considered  external  mi¬ 
racles  as  having  been  once  necessary  in  order  to  pave  the  w  ay 
for  the  introduction  among  men  of  the  new  creation,  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  miracle 
without  to  the  far  greater  miracle  within.  They  who  had 
something  new  to  announce  must,  procure  credence  for  them¬ 
selves  by  these  new  facts  accompanying  the  new  annunciation. f 
Wherever  that  highest  of  all  miracles  and  end  of  them  all,  the 
divine  life,  has  once  entered  humanity,  it  no  longer  needs  the 
external  sign.  Paul,  on  an  island  full  of  unbelievers,  healed 
the  sick  by  his  prayers  ;  but  to  his  sick  companion  Timothy, 
he  only  recommended  the  natural  remedies  (1  Tim.  v.  23), 
for  the  former  needed  first  to  be  made  susceptible  for  the  in¬ 
ward  power  of  the  divine  life ;  but  the  sick  friend,  who  was 
already  sound  and  healthy  within, X  had  no  need  of  the 
outward  miracle.  §  The  true  miracle  ever  continues  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  church,  since  the  church  daily  accomplishes,  after 
a  spiritual  manner,  such  works  as  the  apostles  accomplished 
after  a  sensible  manner — a  thought  which  he  finely  carries  out 
with  reference  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  &c., 
spiritually  interpreted.  And  he  then  goes  on  to  say — “  These 
wonders  are  the  greater,  because  they  are  of  a  spiritual  kind ; 
the  greater,  because  by  their  means  not  the  bodies  but  the  souls 
of  men  are  revived.”  “  Such  wonders,”  he  adds  in  the  ser- 

*  Thus,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  says :  In  ilia  Dens  in  se  perma- 
nens  suscepit  hominem,  in  ista  vero  homines  venientem  desuper  suscepe- 
runt  Deum,  in  illaDeus  naturaliter  factus  est  homo,  in  ista  homines  facti 
sunt  per  adoptionem  Dii.  In  Evangelia,  lib.  11.  Horn.  XXX.  s.  9. 

f  Ut  nova  fecerent,  qui  nova  prsedicarent.  Ad  hoc  quippe  visibilia 
miracula  coruscant,  ut  c.orda  videntium  ad  fidem  invisibilium  pertrahant, 
ut  per  hoc,  quod  mirum  foris  agitur,  hoc  quod  intus  est;  longe'  mirabilius 
esse  sentiatur.  In  Evang.  1.  I.  H.  IV.  s.  3. 

1  Qui  salubriter  intus  vivebat. 

§  Compare  also  1.  XXVII.  in  cap.  37  Job.  s.  36.  ed.  Benedictin.  T.  I. 
f.  869. 
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mon  from  which  these  remarks  are  taken,* * * §  “you  may  work, 
if  you  will,  by  the  power  of  God.  Those  physical  miracles 
are  sometimes  evidences  of  holiness,  but  they  do  not  constitute 
it ;  but  these  spiritual  miracles  which  are  wrought  in  the 
soul,  are  not  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the  life,  but  they  consti¬ 
tute  that  virtue.  The  former,  even  the  wicked  may  have 
(Matt.  vii.  22)  ;  the  latter,  none  but  the  good  enjoy.  Labour 
not  then  after  miracles,  which  one  may  have  in  common  with 
the  reprobate  ;  but  after  the  miracles  of  love  and  piety,  which 
are  the  more  sure  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  hidden.” 
After  citing  the  words  of  Christ  above  referred  to,  Gregory 
says,  in  another  place, t  “  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  humility, 
love,  should  be  honoured  in  men,  not  the  power  of  working  of 


holiness  is  not  the  working 

O 
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miracles.  The  proof  of 
racles,  but  the  loving  all  as  we  do  ourselves.”  I  The  gift  of 
brotherly  love,  he  means,  is  the  only  token  of  discipleship 
as  described  by  Christ  himself.  lie  finely  unfolds  the  idea  of 
a  moral  power  proceeding  from  faith,  which  would  get  the 
victory  even  over  the  power  of  Anti-Christ,  accompanied 
though  it  might  be  with  seeming  miracles.  § 

Though  Gregory  spoke  highly  of  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  in  the  miraculous  cures  effected  at  the  tombs  of  saints, 
yet  he  denounced  that  direction  of  prayer  at  these  holy  places 
which  sought  help  chiefly  in  matters  relating  to  the  body. 
“  Behold,”  says  he,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  festival  of  a 
martyr, ||  “  how  many  have  come  up  to  the  feast,  bowing  the 
knee,  beating  your  hearts,  uttering  words  of  prayer  and  con¬ 
fession  of  sins,  moistening  your  cheeks  with  tears.  But  ponder, 
I  beseech  you,  the  character  of  your  prayers,  consider  whether 
you  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  whether  you  pray  for 
the  joys  of  eternal  bliss;  for  you  seek  not  Jesus  in  the  dwell- 

*  L.  II.  in  Evangel.  H.  XXIX.  s.  3. 

t  L.  XX.  in  cap.  20  Job.  cap.  7.  s.  17. 

X  He  adds  :  De  Deo  vera,  de  proximo  vero  meliora  quam  de  semetipso 
s  ntire. 

§  Ante  enim  a  fidelibus  miracnlorum  divitiae  subtrahuntur  et  tunc 
contra  eos  antiquus  ille  liostis  per  aperta  prodigia  ostenditur,  ut  quo  ipse 
per  signa  extollitur,  eo  a  fidelibus  sine  signis  robustius  laudabiliusque 
vincatur.  Quorum  nimirum  virtus  omnibus  signis  fit  potior,  quum  omne, 
quod  ab  illo  terribiliter  fieri  conspicit,  per  internal  constantiae  calcem 
premit.  L.  XXXIV.  in  Job.  c.  3,  s.  7. 

||  In  Evangelic,  1.  II.  Horn.  XXVII. 
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ing  of  Jesus,  if,  in  the  temple  of  eternity,  you  pray  in  an 
impatient  manner  for  temporal  things.  Behold,  one  seeks  in 
his  prayer  a  wife ;  another  longs  for  an  estate ;  another  for 
clothing ;  another  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  And,  very 
true,  even  for  these  things,  if  they  be  lacking,  men  must  ask  the 
Almighty  God  ;  but  in  so  doing  we  should  ever  be  mindful 
of  that  which  we  have  learned  from  the  precept  of  our  Saviour, 

‘  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.’  It  is  no  error,  then,  to 
pray  to  Christ  even  for  these  things,  if  we  do  not  seek  them 
too  earnestly.  But  lie  who  seeks  by  prayer  the  death  of  an 
enemy,  he  who  persecutes  with  prayer  one  whom  he  cannot 
persecute  with  the  sword,  incurs  the  guilt  of  a  murderer ;  he 
fights,  while  he  prays,  against  the  will  of  his  Creator ;  his 
very  prayer  is  sin.” 

From  what  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  doctrinal 
principles  of  Gregory,  we  may  infer  the  intimate  connection  in 
which,  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  Augustin,  the  ethical  element 
would  stand  to  the  doctrinal,  and  the  peculiar  direction  his 
mind  would  take  in  the  discussion  of  ethical*  questions.  It 
was  the  peculiar  direction  adopted  and  carried  out  by  Augus¬ 
tin,  in  opposition  to  that  Pelagianism  which  severed  Christian 
morality  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  doctrines  of 
faith.  It  was  the  tendency  which  seeks  to  refer  everything  back 
to  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  life,  the  divine  principle  of 
a  life  growing  out  of  faith,  the  essential  temper  of  love;  and 
the  opposition,  thence  resulting,  to  the  isolated  and  outward 
mode  of  estimating  morality  by  the  standard  of  quantity.  “  It 
is  from  the  root  of  holiness  within,”  says  Gregory,  u  from 
which  the  single  branches  of  holy  conduct  must  proceed,  if 
that  conduct  is  expected  to  pass  as  an  acceptable  offering,  an 
oblatio  verse  rectitudinis,  before  God  ;f  and  the  essence  of 
this  inward  holiness  consists  in  love,  which  spontaneously 
gives  birth  to  all  that  is  good.  As  many  branches  spring  from 
a  single  tree  and  a  single  root,  so  many  virtues  spring  from 
love,  which  is  one.  The  branch  of  good  works  is  without 
verdure,  except  it  abide  in  connection  with  the  root  of  love. 

*  A  subject  on  -which  he  had  particularly  employed  his  thoughts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hisMoralia,  in  his  practical  allegorizing  interpretation  of  Job> 
which  grew  out  of  homilies  on  this  book. 

\  Lib.  XIX.  in  Job.  c.  23,  s.  38. 
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Hence  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  are  many,  while  yet  there  is 
but  one ; — many  as  it  respects  the  manifoldness  of  the  works, 
— one  in  the  root,  which  is  love.”* * * §  He,  therefore,  recognizes 
the  necessary  inward  connection  subsisting  between  all  the 
virtues,  particularly  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues  ;  since  one 
cannot  subsist  in  absolute  separation  from  the  rest.f  lie 
enters  into  the  following  exposition,  among  others,  to  illustrate 
the  necessary  connection  subsisting  between  the  cardinal 
virtues.  Prudence ,  which  has  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  to  be  done,  can  avail  nothing  without  fortitude , 
which  supplies  the  power  for  the  actual  performance  of  that 
which  is  known  to  be  right.  Such  knowledge  would  be  a 
punishment  rather  than  a  virtue.  He,  then,  who  by  prudence 
knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  by  fortitude  actually  does  it,  is 
just  indeed  ;  but  the  zeal  of  justice  ceases  to  be  a  right  zeal, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  with  moderation. \  On  this  principle 
he  combated  several  individual  forms  of  that  fundamental 
error  in  morals,  of  estimating  works  of  piety  in  a  separate  and 
outward  manner,  opera  operata ;  as,  for  instance,  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  case  of  almsgiving,  in  the  case  of  the  monastic 
life,  which,  in  other  respects,  was  so  highly  valued  by  him. 
“It  is  often  observed,”  says  he,  “that  individuals,  under  the 
urgent  feeling  of  a  momentary  contrition,  become  monks  ; 
but  in  changing  the  outward  garb  they  are  not  found  to  be 
changed  also  in  inward  disposition^  Such  persons  might  be 
addressed  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  those  who  observed  the 
externals  of  the  law:  That  with  Christ  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature. 
To  despise  the  present  world  ;  to  cease  loving  the  transient 
and  perishable  ;  to  be  thoroughly  humble  before  God  and 
towards  our  neighbours ;  to  bear  with  patience  the  insults  to 
which  we  may  be  exposed,  and  with  patience  to  banish  every 
feeling  of  revenge  from  the  heart ;  not  to  covet  the  goods  of 

*  Lib.  II.  in  Evangelia,  H.  XXVII.  s.  1. 

t  Una  virtus  sine  aliis  aut  omnino  nulla  est  aut  imperfecta,  lib.  XXII. 
Moral,  c.  1.1.  II.  in  Ezeehiel,  H.  X.  s.  18. 

|  In  Ezeehiel,  lib.  I,  Horn.  III.  s.  8. 

§  Ad  vocem  pradicationis  quasi  ex  conversione  compunctos  habitum, 
non  animum  mutasse,  ita  ut  religiosam  vestem  sumerent,  sed  ante  acta 
vitia  non  calcarent  et  de  solo  exterius  liabitu,  quem  sumserunt  sanctitatis 
fiduciam  habere. 
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others,  and  to  communicate  of  our  substance  to  the  needy ;  to 
love  our  friends  in  God,  and,  for  the  sake  of  God,  to  love  even 
our  enemies ;  to  be  grieved  when  our  neighbours  suffer,  and 
not  to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  an  enemy ; — this  is  the  new 
creation.* * * §  So  he  often  speaks  slightingly  of  those  ascetic 
austerities  which  had  not  grown  out  of  true  love  and  self- 
renunciation,  and  which  served  as  a  foothold  for  pride  and 
vanity  ; |  and  of  that  mock  humility  which,  beneath  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  outward  self-debasement,  concealed  the  greater  pride, 
making  use  of  the  one  to  nourish  the  other  ai]d  of  the  hu¬ 
mility  that  consisted  in  the  opus  operation  of  confessing  one’s 
sinfulness,  or  particular  sin,  and  betraying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  insincerity  of  this  confession,  by  the  manner  in  which  re¬ 
proofs  were  received  from  another.§  Moreover,  Gregory 
transmitted  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Augustinian 
ethics,  by  expounding,  in  the  same  strict  sense,  the  obligation 
to  truthfulness,  and  by  utterly  condemning  every  species  of 
falsehood.  || 

Gregory  by  no  means  inculcated  a  blind  faith,  excluding  all 
rational  investigation  ;  but  on  this  point  also  followed  the 
principle  of  Augustin  on  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith,  though 
by  virtue  of  his  peculiar  bent  of  mind  he  ventured  less  deeply 
into  doctrinal  speculations.  “  The  church,”  says  he,  “  requires 

*  In  Ezecliiel,  1.  I.  H.  X.  s.  9. 

f  See  e.  g.  1.  II.  in  Evangelia,  Horn.  XXXII.  Fortasse  laboriosum 
non  est  homini  relinquere  sua,  sed  valde  laboriosum  est,  relinquere  serne- 
tipsum. 

x  Sunt  nonnulli,  qui  viles  videri  ab  hominibus  appetunt  atque  omne, 
quod  sunt,  dejectos  se  exhibendo  contemnunt ;  sed  tamen  apud  se  intror- 
sus  quasi  ex  ipso  merito  ostenste  vilitatis  intumescunt  et  tanto  magis  in 
corde  elati  sunt, quanto  amplius  in  specie  elationem  premunt.  1.  XXVII. 
Moral,  s.  78. 

§  Ssepe  coutingit,  ut  passim  se  homines  iniquos  esse  fateantur ;  sed 
quum  peccata  sua  veraciter  aliis  arguentibus  audiunt,  defendunt  se  sum- 
mopere,  atque  innocentes  videri  conantur.  Iste  de  confessione  peccati 
ornari  voluit,  non  humiliari,  per  accusationem  suam  humilis  appetiit 
videri,  non  esse,  1.  XXIV.  Moral,  s.  22. 

||  He  would  not  approve  of  telling  a  falsehood,  even  to  save  life,  ut 
nee  vita  cujuslibet  per  fallaciam  defendatur,  ne  suse  animte  noceant,  dum 
prestare  vitam  carni  nituntur  aliense,  quanquam  hoc  ipsum  peccati  ge¬ 
nus  facillime  credimus  relaxari.  Moral.  1.  XVIII.  s.  5.  So  also  against 
falsehood  springing  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  humility,  qui  necessitate 
cogente  vera  de  se  bona  loquitur,  tanto  magis  humilitati  jungitur,  quanto 
et  veritati  sociatur.  Moral.  XXVI.  s.  5. 
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faith  only  on  rational  grounds  of  conviction  ;  and  even  when 
she  presents  matters  which  could  not  be  comprehended  by 
reason,  she  rationally  advises  that  human  reason  should  not  be 
too  earnest  to  fathom  what  is  incomprehensible.”*  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Gregory  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
this  respect  he  simply  followed  out  the  views  which  had  be¬ 
come  predominant  in  the  Western  church.  We  remarked  on 
a  former  page  how  much  he  insisted  on  study  as  a  duty  of  the 
clergy ;  but  we  must  allow  he  required  such  studies  of  them 
as  were  suited  to  their  calling — spiritual  studies  and  he 
severely  reproved  a  certain  bishop,  Desiderius  of  Vienne, ij; 
because,  while  a  bishop,  he  gave  instruction  in  grammar,  and 
explained  the  ancient  poets.§  We  ought  to  be  exactly  informed 
respecting  the  motives  which  influenced  the  bishop,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  unite  these  labours  with  the 
duties  of  his  vocation,  which,  no  doubt,  under  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  France,  demanded  great  attention,  to  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  Gregory  was  right  in  passing  on  him  so  severe  a 
censure.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  possibly  infer,  from  the 
fact  that  he  considered  this  employment  unbeseeming  a  bishop, 
that  he  considered  the  study  of  ancient  literature  generally  an 
unsuitable  employment  for  a  Christian.  But  when  he  says 
that  it  is  unbecoming  even  in  a  pious  layman  to  recite  poems 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pagan  doctrine  of  the  gods, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  he  considered  it  un¬ 
becoming  a  pious  Christian  to  teach  the  ancient  literature. 
Yet  in  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings  towards  a  bishop  who 

:  *  Ecclesia  recta,  qusc  errantibus  dicit,  non  quasi  ex  auctoritate  pra> 
cipit,  sed  ex  ratione  persuadet.  He  makes  the  church  say :  ea,  qua; 
assero,  nequaquam  mihi  ex  auctoritate  credita,  sed  an  vera  sint  cx 
ratione  pensate.  Moral.  1.  VIII.  s.  3. 

t  The  studies  of  the  clergy  extended  more  rarely,  however,  to  the 
older  Greek  fathers;  partly  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  partly  because  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  those  fathers  were  less 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  bent  of  mind  in  many.  Thus  we  may  explain 
how  it  should  happen  that  in  the  lioman  libraries  not  a  single  book  of 
the  writings  of  lremeus  was  to  be  found.  1.  XI.  ep.  56. 

J  L.  XI.  ep.  54. 

§  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laudibus  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt  et 
quam  grave  nefaudumque  sit  episcopis  canere,  quod  nec  laico  religioso 
conveniat,  ipse  considera. 
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thus  employed  his  time,  he  may  perhaps  have  expressed  him¬ 
self  more  strongly  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  604,  was  followed  by 
the  political  movements  and  revolutions  among  the  nations  ot 
the  West,  amid  which  the  culture  transmitted  from  ancient 
times  was  more  and  more  exposed  to  utter  extinction.  Althoug  1 
in  Rome  and  Italy t  libraries  were  kept  up,  from  whose  stores 
the  new  churches  in  England  and  Germany  were  afterwards 
made  fruitful,  yet  the  degree  of  scientific  interest  was  still  in¬ 
sufficient  in  those  countries  to  make  any  use  of  them  amid  the 
storms  and  convulsions  by  which  Italy  especially  was  agitated 
in  the  next  succeeding  centuries.  The  great  interval,  in 
theological  cultivation  and  evangelical  knowledge,  between 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century,  is 
strikingly  apparent.  During  this  wild  torrent  of  destruction 
Providence  was  preparing  a  few  places  of  security  in  isolated 
districts,  where  the  remains  of  the  older  culture  were  preseived 

*  If  the  commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings,  which  is  ascribed  to  Gre¬ 
gory  midit  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  it  would  be 
dear  from  this  that  he  was  much  rather  a  defender  ot  ^^yofan- 
cient  literature  in  the  same  sense  as  Augustin  was.  He  held  the  study  ot 
the  liberal  arts  (artes  liberates)  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
understand  rightly  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  device 
of  the  evil  spirit  to  dissuade  Christians  from  these  studies  ut  et  seculana 
nescient  et  ad  sublimitatem  spintalium  non  pertingant.  Moses,  in  oidei 
to  be  prepared  for  the  right  setting  forth  of  divine  things,  was  first  in¬ 
structed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Isaiah  was  more  eloquent 
than  all  the  other  prophets,  because  he  was  not,  like  Jeremiah,  an  ai  me 
taring  but  nobiliter  instructs.  So,  too,  St.  Paul  was  pre-eminent  among 
the  apostles  per  doctrinam,  quia  futurus  in  ccelestibus  terrena  pnus  stu- 
tne  aposues  pei  k  ;  1V  30  At  all  events,  from  whomsoever 

this 'work  'may  have  proceeded,  it  was  a  remarkable  reaction  against  the 
tendency  tcT despise  ancient  literature.  But  alth ough  this  language*  too 

strong  to  have  been  used  by  Gregory  himself,  >e  ^VcKanTem- 
writinos  that  while  he  considered  it  unbecoming  in  a  Christian  to  era 
dov  his  thoughts  a  long  time  on  many  of  the  works  of  antiquity  he 
certainly  must  have  supposed  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  literatuie 
necessary  as  a  general  thing,  in  order  to  theological  culture  at  least  if 
he  was  consistent  with  himself.  The  story  about  the  burning  up  of  the 
Palatina  by  Gregory’s  command,  cannot  be  considered  as  suf- 
ficientlytme^mdThe'  sdefoundation  for  it  are  the  traditions  of  the  twelfth 
century  John  of  Salisbury  II.  26.  Policratie. 

+  Where  the  famous  Cassiodore,  after  retiring  from  public  life,  to  a 
doister  collected  together  rich  treasures  of  literature  :  and,  by  his  lnsu- 
titio  divinarum  literarum,  inspired  the  monks  with  a  love  of  study,  and 
stimulated  them  to  the  copying  of  books. 
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as  materials  to  be  used  and  appropriated  in  the  new  Christian 
creation  among  the  nations. 

In  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  opening 
of  the  seventh,  laboured  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis  or  Seville? 
who  embraced  within  his  knowledge  all  that  in  his  own  age 
was  to  be  obtained  from  scientific  culture.  As  a  theological 
writer  he  exerted  some  influence  by  a  liturgical  work  on  the 
duties  of  ecclesiastics  (De  officiis  ecclesiasticis  libri  duo)  ;  and 
J  another>  "Inch  contains,  in  three  books,  a  collection  of 
thoughts  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  more  important  subjects 
relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  (sen- 
entiai urn  libri  tres).  In  this  he  follows,  sometimes  word  for 
word  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  thereby  con¬ 
tributed  to  spread  and  propagate  their  principles  in  the  follow- 
in  centimes  ,  as,  foi  example,  the  doctrines  concerning  grace 
and  predestination*— Augustin’s  stricter  principles  on  the 
spbject  of  truthfulness.f  In  his  Chronicle  of  the  Goths,  also 
he  disapproves  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  follows  the  principles  of 
Gregory  !  The  seeds  of  scientific  and  theological  culture 
scattered  by  Isidorus  long  continued  to  operate  in  Spain,  even 
after  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  the  separation  of  Spain  from  its  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  may  have  been  the  very 
reason  why  many  tilings  were  more  freely  developed  there 
now  than  at  an  earlier  period,  the  clergy  being  no  longer  so 
cramped  and  restricted  by  the  system  of  the  Romish  church! 
lienee  the  signs  of  the  reaction  of  a  freer  spirit  against  the 
traditional  Roman  tendency  (see  above,  p.  207)  & 

We  said,  on  a  former  page,  that  the  monasteries  of  Ireland 
became  asylums  and  centres  for  collecting  the  elements  of 

*  ,Th.e  form.  of  expression  deserves  notice,  1.  II.  c  G  Geminn  P<n 
priest, nano  sive  eleetorum  ad  requiem  sive  i^proborum  ad  mo“. 

fiwiunt  m  n'pf.'it.  qrTe  mendacii  Sen,ls  Perfecti  viri  summopere 
f1?1!1’  1  ,  ta  cujushbet  per  eorum  fallaciam  defendatur  ne  sum 

ammac  noceant,  dum  prscstare  vitam  alienae  carni  nituntur  quamquam 
hoc  ipsum  peccati  genus  facillime  credimus  relaxari.  lqi 

quidem  ffihhlK8  ^  meaf res  °f  kinS  Sis^ut:  Almulationem 
1 it quos ^ecundum  scient.am.  Potestate  enim  com- 
punt,  quos  pi  ovocare  fidei  rati  one  oportuit.  He  then  to  be  sure  adds- 
S  d  smut  senptum  est  Phil.  i„  sive  per  occasioned  i  e  per  v  ritaten  ' 
Chris tus  adnunciatur,  in  hoc  gaudeo  et  gaudebo.  P  ’ 

VOL.  V. 
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theological  and  learned  culture.  Far  renowned  were  the 
masters  from  Scotland  (magistri  e  Scotia),  'vho  travelied  not 
only  to  England  but  to  France  and  Germany,  and  taught 
various^  branches  of  knowledge  From  Ireland,  a,  we  have 
seen,  England  was  enriched  with  books  and  science;  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  first  excited  in  that  country  lec l  English 
clergymen  and  monks  to  procure  books  from  Rome 

GTn  the  seventh  century  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  abbot  Hadrian,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome 
gained  for  themselves  deserved  credit  by  their  efforts 
further  the  progress  of  culture  in  England.  They  traversed 
£?  country 'in  company  with  each  other,  an.  made  arra,^  - 
ments  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  They  left  belun 
them  many  disciples  ;  and  among  these,  as  Rede  reports,  t  were 
me“able  to  speik  Latin  and  Greek  as  their  mother  tongue 
Under  these  influences  grew  up  a _  man  "ho  dffietwet ,  tc .  be 
called  emphatically  the  teacher  of  England,  the  Yenerab 
Bede  Born  in  the  year  673  in  the  village  of  1  arrow  in 
Northumberland,  he  received  his  education,  from  the  time  lie 
was  seven  years’  old,  in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  and 
this  monastery  was  also,  until  his  death,  the  seat  of  h»  great, 
though  unobtrusive,  activity  as  a  teacher.  A 
other  church-teachers,  who  became  eminent  also  as  instructors 
in  other  countries,  were  educated.  Of  himself  he  says,}  that 
he  had  bestowed  every  pains  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  amid  the  devotional  exercises  and  liturgical  duties  wine 
devolved  on  him  as  a  monk  and  priest,  it  had  been  his  deli  ht 
to  lie  ever  learning,  teaching,  or  writing.*  The  manner  of  his 
death  corresponded  with  such  a  life,  consecrated  in  noiseless 
activity  to  God.  In  the  last  fourteen  days  of  it  lie  calmly 
and  clieerfully  contemplated  his  approaching  departuie,  sm- 

*  In  the  account  of  the  life  of  the  abbot  and 
composed  by  Willi.* i  of  the  mer- 

century,  but  made  1  ;  f  brougbt  with  the  rest  of  their  merchan- 

BoUanB.  raaeias. 

Mt ' 'in’therepoVt  on  his  life  and  writings,  in  his  history  of  the  English 
church ;  also  Acta  S.  May  T.  VI.  f.  721,  and  Mabillou,  Acta  S.  oid. 

siSpcTauidisferl'  aut  docere,  aut  scribere  dulce  habui. 
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rounded  by  his  disciples,  thankful  for  all  the  good  he  had 
received  in  this  life,  and  even  for  his  final  sufferings,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  sanctification  *  His  last  hours 
were  consecrated  to  the  work  of  his  life— the  instruction  of 

S.  oV  May,  l.D.t35.tthe  “idSt  ““  beI°Ve<1  PUpUs  °“  ^ 

E  JuJ}1®  SpiriJ.  f  Beie\ the  sanie  Work  was  carried  forward  by 
Lgbcrt,  one  of  his  scholars  and  particular  friends,  who  super- 

*  His  scholar  Cuthbert  says  of  him  :  Vere  fitonr  n„;„  • 

vivoVfene  **  ^  auHbuS  audivi  tam  diiigeuter  gmi^Deo 

!#tf  ||S|fiHSsJ«555 

aod  it  was  only  with  difficulty  he  could  ,  "  E  ' 

Sw  ££&*•  * !  Ld 

i  )  dictated  to  his  amanuensis,  and  remarked  tn  nm*  1  •  i  1 
“ Make  haste  to  learn;  I  know  not  LwTong  I  shan  ^tiU  rem^fS 
yon,  and  whether  my  Creator  may  not  soon  take  me  toimse?''Thns 
he  employed  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  dictating  tn  J 

recting  what  they  had  written,  and  in  answering  their  questions  S’  lHvhm 
thus  occupied  himself  till  after  the  third  hour  past  noTn!  he  beeaed  on? 

?fchoftfwroSr  d°»Us?dmr  Tickly\he  Priests  of  the  convent?®6"  The 

fra®  kh;cei?se, "and  some  articles  oTclmrch  apparel  ^  Whef  11^ 
he  begged  each  of  them  to 

back  to  £  £?££?£  fro, Into, hiu|  TUS £“  I'lot”- ,’ret'™ 
ot  my  dissolution  approaches;  ]  long  to  depart  and  tn  1  ^  'hw.i6  lI™e 

whom  he  had  given  something  to  write  befurimr  him  t  'olars, 

I°have  beer?  wonf  to  praj°  if  oTder ThaT ?  co4ecJa^ofs  where 

the  doxology—"  Gloria*  Patri  ot  En;  '  ?/  c  ‘  and  sanS  the  words  of 
Srthf  WrdS  °f  P,'aiSe  t0  the  H0l-V  Spirit, te  breailief^  Aet 
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intended  a  school  at  York,  where  instruction  was  given  in  all 
the  then  existing  branches  of  knowledge,  and  where  especially 
the  study  of  the  bible,  and  of  the  writings  of  ancient  church- 
teacher/that  served  to  expound  them,  were  diligently pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  even  after  Egbert  became  archbishop  of  York 
he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  direction  of  his  school, 
which  he  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  disciple 
Albert  *  From  this  school  proceeded  Alcuin,  the  great 
teacher  of  his  times  ;  born  in  York,  the  very  same  year  in 
which  the  eminent  master,  whose  place  he  was  to  fill  in  as 
wider  field  of  action,  the  Venerable  Bede  departed  from  this 
life.  He  afterwards  became  head  of  the  school  in  Y  01  '  vy  11 
was  so  flourishing  under  his  direction,  and  many  from  distant 
places  were  here  his  scholars;  until  the  emperor  Charles 
invited  him  to  join  in  the  great  work  of  educaBng^he 
Franks,  and  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  kranhisti 

^The  Frankish  church,  under  Charlemagne,  was  the  central 
point  which  united  all  the  scattered  rays  o  culture  from 
England,  Ireland,  Spain  and  Italy;  and  Chares  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  bishops  of  his 
kino-dom  to  diligence  and  zeal  in  promoting  learned  studies, 
set  tin  o-  them  an  example  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 
Saving,  lor  example,  received  letters  from  the  abbots  and 
bishops  in  which  they  stated  their  petitions  to  him  he  was 
pained  to  observe  the  extreme  deficiency  they  manifested  m 
an  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  with  correctness  and  pro¬ 
priety.  YThis  led  him  to  issue  a  circular  letter,!  in  which  he 
exhorted  them  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  scientific  studies,  as  a 
means  which  would  enable  them  better  and  more  easily  to 
understand  also  the  mysteries  of  Holy  writ.*  He  considers 

*  His  scholar  Alcuin,  who  always  clung  to  him  with  great  affection, 
said  of  him  in  his  poem  on  the  archbishops  and  holy  men  of  York, 


and 


Coi  Clmstus  amor,  potus,  cibus,  omnia  Chrortus, 
Vita,  Qdes,  sensus,  spes,  lux,  via,  gloria,  virtus. 

Indolis  egregim  juvenes  quoscunque  videbat, 
Hos  sibi  conjunxit,  docuit,  nutnvit,  amavit. 


t  Bouquet  collectio  scriptorum  rerum.  Franc.  T.V.f.  621.  Concilia 

G?oJmIautefmin‘sacrispaginis  schemata,  tropi  et  catera his  similia 

ins+em  inveniantur,  nulli  dubium  est,  quod  ea  unusquisque  legens  tanto 
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it  of  great  importance  that  the  heads  of  the  churches  should 
co-operate  for  the  same  object  with  the  learned  men  whom  he 
had  assembled  around  him  ;*  and  among  these,  Alcuin  was 
beyond  doubt  the  most  distinguished.  When,  in  the  year  780, 
the  latter  was  on  his  return  from  a  mission  to  Rome  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
emperor,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him  before,  met  him 
at  Parma,  he  pressingly  invited  him  to  remain  with  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  institutions  which  he 
was  about  to  establish.  Having  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  obtained  permission  from  his  king  and  from  his  arch¬ 
bishop  to  comply  with  this  request,  he  fulfilled  the  wish  of 
the  monarch.  The  latter  granted  him  a  monastery  near  the 
city  of  Troyes,  and  the  monastery  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocese 
of  Sens,  that  he  might  direct  the  studies  of  the  monks,  and  be 
provided  for  by  the  revenues  of  these  establishments.  But  he 
placed  under  his  particular  charge  the  institution  of  learning 
which  he  himself  had  established,  for  youth  of  the  higher 
ranks,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  palace  (the  schola  Palatina). 
Here  he  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  emperor,  and 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state  and  church,  and  was  invited 
to  give  his  advice  on  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  church,  and 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  He  instructed  the  emperor 
himself,  and  the  latter  called  him  his  most  beloved  teacher  in 
Christ. f  He  often  proposed  to  him  questions  on  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  meaning  of  liturgical  forms,  on 
church  chronology  and  other  theological  topics,  which  had 
been  started  in  the  conversations  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Charles,  When  absent  front  his  residence,  the  emperor  until 
his  death  kept  up  a  familiar  correspondence  with  him,  in 
which  Alcuin  was  accustomed  to  express  his  opinions  with 
great  freedom. :£ 

citius  spiritaliter  intelligit,  quanto  prius  in  literarum  magisterio  plenius 
instructus  fuerit. 

*  The  discordia  inter  sapientes  et  doctores  ecclesise,  lie  held  to  be  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen,  as  he  wrote  to  the  monks  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  by  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  Alcuin  and 
Theodulf  bishop  of  Orleans.  Among  Alenin's  letters,  ep.  119. 

f  Carissime  in  Christo  praiceptor,  he  calls  him  in  a  letter  from  which 
Alcuin  quotes  a  few  lines  in  his  answer,  ep.  124. 

J  As  a  monument  of  Alcuin’s  devout  and  Christian  temper  of  mind, 
the  consoling  words  which,  in  the  year  S00,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  on 
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We  remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  important  it  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  emperor,  both  in  relation  to  his  own  wants  and 
those  of  the  church,  that  the  text  in  the  Bible,  in  the  tiien 
current  Latin  translation,  which  through  the  negligence  and 
ignorance  of  transcribers  had  in  many  cases  become  wholly 
unintelligible,  should  be  corrected ;  and  this  weighty  task  he 
imposed  on  Alcuin.*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  801, 
wishing  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  accession  to  the 
imperial  throne,  Alcuin  sent  him,  as  a  present,  a  copy  of 
the  entire  Bible  carefully  corrected  throughout  by  his  own 
hand.f 

Having  spent  eight  years  in  this  circle  of  labours,  Alcuin 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  country,  where  he  resided 
about  two  years,  and  then,  somewhere  near  the  year  792, 
came  back  and  resumed  his  former  occupation.  At  the 
approach  of  old  age,  however,  he  was  desirous  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  bustle  of  court,  and  from  the  multiplied  con¬ 
cerns  in  which  he  here  found  himself  involved,  to  renounce 
all  employments  whatsoever,  except  those  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  and  retiring  from  the  world,  to  be 
allowed  to  prepare  in  quiet  for  his  departure  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  life,  to  which  everything  else  should  be  subordinated. £ 

the  death  of  his  wife,  Liodgarde,  may  stand  here:  Domine  Jesu,  spes 
nostra,  salus  nostra,  consolatio  nostra,  qui  clementissima  voce  omnibus 
sub  poudere  cujuslibet  laboris  gementibus  mandasti  dicens  :  venite  ad  me 
omnes,  qui  laboratis  et  onerati  estis,  et  ego  reficiam  vos.  Quid  hac 
promissione  jucundius?  Quid  hac  spe  beatius?  veniat  ad  eum  omnis 
anima  mcerens,  omne  cor  contritum,  fundens  lacrimas  in  _  conspectu 
misericordise  illius,  neque  abscondat  vulnera  suo  medico,  qui  ait  :  ego 
occidam  et  vivere  faciam,  percutiam  et  ego  sanabo,  Deut.  xxxii.  39. 
Flagellat  miris  modis,  ut  erudiat  filios,  pro  quorum  salute  unico  non  peper- 
cit  filio.  He  then  represents  the  Sou  of  God  saying  to  the  soul :  Propter 
te  descendi  et  patiebar,  qure  legisti  in  literis  meis,  ut  tibi  prseparem  man- 
sionem  in  domo  patris  raei.  Eegnum  raeum  tantum  valet,  quantum  tu 
es.  Te  ipsam  da  et  habebis  illud,  ep.  90. 

*  As  he  himself  says  :  Domini  regis  prseceptum  in  emendatione  vete- 
ris  novique  testamenti ;  see  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  T.  I.  Vol.  II.  f.  591.  ed.  Froben. 

f  Alcuin,  ep.  103.  He  had  long  been  thinking  what  to  send  him, 
Tandem  spiritu  sancto  inspirante  inveni,  quod  meo  nomine  competeret 
offerre  et  quid  vestrae  prudentise  amabile  esse  potuisset. 

+  See  ep.  168.  Seculi  occupationibus  depositis  soli  Deo  vacare  desidero. 
Dutn  omni  homini  necesse  est  vigil  i  cura  se  prseparare  ad  occursum 
Domini  Dei  sui,  quanto  magis  senioribus,  qui  sunt  annis  et  infirmitatibus 
confracti. 
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If  the  ancient  account  of  Alcuin's  life  is  to  be  credited,*  it 
was  his  wish  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his  life 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  But  when  the  emperor  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  release  him  from  immediate  service,  he  still  wished 
to  employ  his  abilities,  though  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement, 
in  the  work  to  which  they  had  thus  far  been  consecrated. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  having  been  left  vacant  in 
the  year  796,  he  resolved  on  employing  Alcuin  to  restore 
among  the  monks  of  that  convent  the  discipline  which  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  also  to  found  here  a  flourishing  school. 
Tn  this  spot  Alcuin  continued  to  labour  as  a  teacher,  with  the 
same  activity  and  zeal  as  he  had  shown  before,  though  under 
different  circumstances.  +  But  when  urged  by  his  increasing 
infirmities,  and  the  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  to  seek 
a  release  from  all  external  business,  he  obtained  permission  to 
commit  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  direction  of  the 
convent  under  his  care  to  chosen  scholars  of  his  own.  J  Thus, 
as  he  said,§  he  could  quietly  live  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
waiting  for  the  summons  to  depart, ||  The  wish  which,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  and  under  the  sense  of  its  approach¬ 
ing  end,  he  had  been  used  to  express,  that  he  might  die 
on  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  was  fulfilled  on  the  19th  of 
May,  804. 

There  was  during  this  period  too  little  scientific  life  in  the 
Western  church,  to  give  occasion  for  the  starting  up  of  oppo¬ 
site  views  of  doctrines  and  of  controversies  arising  therefrom. 

*  Winch  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Frobenius’  edition,  in 
the  Actis  Sanctorum,  at  the  19th  of  May;  Mens.  Mai.  T.  IV.;  and  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  S.  O.  13. 

f  He  speaks  of  this  in  his  thirty-eighth  letter  to  king  Charles.  He  says 
here  that  he  instructed  some  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  others  in 
ancient  literature,  others  in  grammar,  others  in  astronomy,  plurima  plu- 
rimis  factus,  ut  plurimos  ad  profectum  sanette  ecclesim  et  ad  decorem 
imperialis  regni  vestri  erudiam,  ue  sit  vacua  Dei  in  me  gratia  nec  vestrrn 
bouitatis  largitio  inanis.  But  he  complains  of  the  want  of  books,  and  begs 
permission  of  the  emperor  to  send  some  of  his  scholars  to  England  to 
procure  books  from  that  quarter. 

J  Ep.  17G,  to  the  archbishop  Arno,  ut  scias,  quanta  misericordia  mecum 
a  Deo  omnipotenti  peracta  est,  nam  rebus  omnibus,  quae  habui  per  loca 
diversa,  ad  j utores  mibi  ex  meis  propriis  filiis  elegi  adnuente  per  omnia 
suggestionibus  meis  Domino  meo  David,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  emperor  Charles.  §  Ep.  175. 

||  Spectans,  quando  vox  veniat  :  aperi  pulsanti,  sequere  jubentem, 
exaudi  judicantem. 
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Even  in  the  Carolingian  age,  in  the  epoch  formed  out  of  the 
whole  period  in  which  learning  flourished  most,  men  were  far 
more  busily  occupied  in  firmly  establishing  and  practically 
applying  what  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  than  in 
entering  into  any  new  investigations  of  the  doctrines  of  faith. 
Yet,  naturally,  it  was  in  this  epoch  alone  that  oppositions  of 
doctrine  could  busy  the  'Western  church  of  this  period.  But 
it  is  singular  to  observe,  that  it  was  in  the  Spanish  church 
of  all  others — a  church  which,  though  not  oppressed,  was 
yet  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  race  that  professed  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Mohammed,  in  no  very  favourable  situation  for  pro¬ 
gress  in  science — a  revival  commenced  of  the  old  opposition 
between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  ; 
though  we  must  admit  that  in  the  Spanish  church,  owing 
to  this  very  fact  of  its  peculiar  situation,  such  an  opposition 
would  have  room  for  more  freely  unfolding  itself,  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  other  circumstances.  In  order  to 
trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  such  a  dogmatic  tendency  in 
the  Spanish  church  of  those  times,  we  need  more  distinct  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy 
about  to  be  mentioned  began,  and  of  the  internal  relations  of 
the  church  itself.  In  this  regard,  it  is  an  important  question, 
which  of  the  two  principal  persons,  whom  Ave  see  standing  up 
as  the  defenders  of  the  new  system,  Elipandus,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  or  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis,*  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  real  author  of  this  revived  Antiochian  tendency. 

Elipandus,  if  Ave  may  judge  from  those  Avritings  of  his 
Avhich  still  remain,  Avas  a  violent,  excitable  man,  governed  by 
the  impulses  of  a  blind  zeal,!  avJio  had  diligently  studied,  it  is 

*  La  Seu  d’Urgelle,  in  the  dukedom  ofCerdana,  in  Spain. 

T  So  he  appears  also,  in  the  first  doctrinal  controversy  in  which  he 
publicly  engaged.  In  his  disputes  with  Migetius,  a  Spanish  false  teacher, 
Elipandus  had  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  draw  more  sharply  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  humanity  and  deity  of  Christ ;  and  here,  no  doubt, 
he  already  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  give  occasion  to  his 
being  charged  with  Nestorianism  :  for  example,  in  the  letter  to  Migetius, 
s.  7  :  Persona  filii,  qute  facta  est  ex  semine  David  secundum  carnem  et 
ea,  quae  genita  est  a  Deo  patre.  Indeed,  as  a  general  thing,  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  awkward  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  doctrinal  terms ;  but  in 
this  polemical  writing  no  other  marks  of  Adoptianism  are  as  yet  to  be 
found.  He  here  employs  the  term  assumptio,  not  adoptio.  It  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject  had  we  the  means  of  investigating  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  this  Migetius  with  a  view  to  determine  the  precise  relation  of 
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true,  the  ancient  fathers,  but  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit 
of  scientific  research.  We  can  easily  believe  him  on  his  own 
testimony,  that  if  once  led  by  some  accidental  cause  to  make 
use  of  a  doctrinal  phrase,  which  should  afterwards  be  at¬ 
tacked  so  as  to  make  him  feel  personally  injured,  by  those 
whose  relative  position  in  the  church  entitled  him,  as  he 
supposed,  to  expect  from  them  submission  to  his  archiepiscopal 
authority,  he  would  only  be  the  more  tenacious  of  the  ex- 

Elipandus  to  him,  and  to  his  system  ;  but  we  must  despair  of  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  result  in  this  way,  unless  some  new  sources  of  information 
should  still  be  opened  in  Spain.  As  the  isolated  and  scattered  accounts 
of  Migetius  are  of  no  importance,  the  only  valuable  source  still  continues 
to  be  the  letter  of  Elipandus  to  this  Migetius,  published  by  Florez  in  the 
Espana  Sagrada,  T.  V.  Ed.  II.  Madrid,  17G3,  p.  524.  But  Elipandus 
writes  herewith  too  much  passion;  he  indulges  too  freely  in  the  practice 
of  malting  his  own  inferences  ;  he  shows  too  little  capacity  of  entering  into 
another’s  mode  of  thinking,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  form  from  his 
contrary  statements  and  positions  anything  like  a  clear  notion  of  Mige- 
tius’s  doctrines.  So  far  as  we  can  derive  any  hints  from  this  letter, 
indicating  the  real  opinions  of  Migetius,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
inclined  to  Sabellian  views.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  Logos  first  became 
personal  with  the  assumption  of  Christ’s  humanity — that  the  Logos  was 
the  power  constituting  the  personality  in  Christ;  lienee  he  was  accused 
of  asserting ;  quod  ea  sit  secunda  in  Trinitate  persona,  qure  facta  est  ex 
semine  David  secundum  carneni  et  non  ea  qute  genita  est  a  patre ;  but 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  first  assumed  a  personality  in  the  apostle  Paul ;  in 
him  appeared  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ,  which  was  to  proceed  from 
the  Father  and  from  the  Son.  At  any  rate,  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  we  knew  what  the  views  were  which  Migetius  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  St.  Paul  to  the  more  complete  development  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  which,  though  they  may  have  been  misrepresented,  were  yet 
the  occasion  of  his  being  accused  of  holding  the  opinions  just  described. 
In  the  next  place,  he  was  charged  with  maintaining  that  priests  should  be 
perfect  saints  :  Cur  se  pronuntient  peccatores,  si  vere  snneti  sunt?  autsi 
-certe  se  peccatores  esse  fatentur,  quare  ad  ministerium  accedere  prse- 
sumunt,  eo  quod  ipse  domiuus  dicat :  Estote  sancti,  quia  et  ego  sanctus 
sum  Dominus  Dens  vester.  But  here  also  the  question  comes  up,  in  what 
sense  did  he  say  this?  Did  he  mean  perfect  freedom  from  sin?  Next 
is  laid  to  his  charge  a  declaration  which,  if  he  made  it,  would  certainly 
go  far  to  show  that  he  was  wrapped  in  a  strangely  fanatical  conceit  of  his 
own  holiness.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat 
with  unbelievers  (Saracens),  or  to  partake  of  food  which  had  been  touched 
by  them.  Compared  with  him,  on  this  particular  side,  Elipandus  appears 
as  the  representative  of  the  true  Christian  spirit;  for  the  latter  appeals  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners  ;  and  to  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul  that  it  is  permitted  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  feast  even  from  an 
unbeliever. 
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pression  which,  in  this  conflict  of  opinions,  would  gain  an 
importance  in  his  eyes  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  value. 
Now  the  term  “adoption,”  which  is  sometimes  found 
employed,  even  in  the  older  fathers,  to  denote  Christ’s  as¬ 
sumption  of  human  nature  into  unity  with  the  divine,  was 
often  introduced  in  the  Gothico-Spanish  liturgy* * * §  then  in  use  ;f 
and  to  such  passages  Elipandus  not  unfrequently  refers. i  We 
might,  therefore,  suppose  that  Elipandus  had  been  led  by  such 
expressions  to  speak  of  an  “adoption”  of  humanity  by  Christ 
in  order  to  sonship  with  God,  and  to  call  him,  with  reference 
to  his  humanity,  the  adopted  Son  of  God  (Filius  Dei  adopti- 
vus)  ;  and  that  he  would  zealously  defend  this  doctrinal  phrase, 
when  it  came  to  be  attacked,  as  if  it  were  a  phrase  of  peculiar 
importance.  With  Felix  of  Urgellis,  however,  the  case  stood 
somewhat  differently.  In  him  we  may  perceive  a  radical  and 
thorough  doctrinal  tendency,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any 
such  outward  and  accidental  cause.  The  more  probable  view 
is,  then,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ’s  person  designated 
by  the  name  “  Adoptionism,”  proceeded  originally  from  Felix, 
by  whom  we  find  it  presented  in  a  strictly  coherent  system, 
rather  than  from  Elipandus,  a  man  hardly  calculated  to  be  the 
author  and  founder  of  any  peculiar  type  of  doctrine.§  It 
would  indeed  be  a  verv  singular  affair  for  an  octogenarian  like 
him  to  provoke,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  a  controversy 
on  this  point.  The  truth  is,  too  much  stress  seems  to  have 
been  laid  generally  upon  the  individual  doctrinal  phrases 
“  adoption”  and  “adopted  Son,”  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
whole  type  of  doctrine;  just  as  in  the  Nestorian  controversies, 
an  undue  importance  was  given  to  the  single  expression 
$£otokoq.  As  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  this 

*  The  officium  Mozarabicum.  t  Adoptio  =  assumtio, 

1  The  expressions  in  the  Toletanian  liturgy,  Adoptivi  liominis  passio ; 

adoptio  carnis,  gratia  adoptiouis.  Elipandi  epistola  ad  Alcuinum,  T.  I. 
P.  II.  f.  872.  ed.  Froben. 

§  The  conflicting  historical  testimonies  on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  so  far 
out  of  the  range  of  common  observation,  can  settle  nothing  on  this  point. 
It  would  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  individual  who  first 
brought  this  subject  into  public  discussion  was  the  first  to  develope  this 
type  of  doctrine.  And  even  though  Elipandus  might  have  been  the  first 
to  use  some  such  expressions  as  those  mentioned  in  his  controversial 
writings,  it  would,  by  no  means,  prove  him  to  have  been  the  author  of 
this  dogmatic  tendency. 
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type  of  doctrine  with  reference  to  its  internal  coherence  as  a 
system,  it  could  have  subsisted  independently  of  this  particular 
expression,  and  of  the  comparison  which  it  occasioned,  of  a 
son  according’  to  the  flesh  with  a  son  by  adoption.  And  it  is 
possible,  though  not  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  liturgy  just 
mentioned  may  have  led  the  author  of  the  scheme  to  hit  upon 
this  particular  comparison,  while  yet  we  should  by  no  means 
be  authorized,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  to  derive  from  the 
liturgy  this  whole  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  is  itself, 
in  fact,  presupposed  thereby. 

In  remarking  the  very  striking  agreement  between  the  views 
of  Felix  on  this  subject,  as  they  were  gradually  unfolded,  and 
those  of  the  Antiochian  Theodore,  we  might  be  led  to  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  former  had  received  his  first  impulse  in  that 
peculiar  direction  from  studying  the  writings  of  this  father ; 
and  as  there  had  been  considerable  intercourse  in  former  times 
between  the  Spanish  and  the  African  churches ;  as  the  dispute 
concerning  the  three  chapters  had  led  to  a  translation  of  the 
writings  of  Theodore  into  Latin,  for  the  use  of  the  African 
church-teachers,  while  that  controversy  was  pending ;  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  these  writings,  in  such  translations,  may 
have  been  circulated  in  Spain.  Still,  however,  we  are  not 
warranted  by  the  few  fragments  of  Felix  which  remain,  to 
form  any  certain  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
agreement,  which,  indeed,  may  have  resulted,  independent  of 
such  outward  derivation,  from  a  resemblance  of  intellectual 
character  between  the  two  men,  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
opposition  under  which  they  developed  themselves. 

If  it  be  true,  that  Felix  had  been  employed  in  defending 
Christianity  against  the  objections  brought  against  it  from  the 
standing-point  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  proving  the  divinity 
and  truth  of  Christianity  for  the  use  of  Mohammedans,*  which 
he  might  naturally  be  led  to  do  by  the  vicinity  of  the  latter, 
and  by  his  own  close  connection  with  the  Spanish  bishops ; 
the  first  impulse  to  the  formation  of  that  peculiar  type  of 
doctrine  might  easily  be  traced  to  this  circumstance.  In  an 
apologetic  etfort  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  generally,  or  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  for  these  he  could  assume  as  already 

*  The  emperor  Charles  had  heard  that  Felix  had  'written  a  disputario 
cum  sacerdote  ;  yet  this  was  unknown  to  Alcuin.  See  Alcuin,  ep.  85. 
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acknowledged  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  But  what  he 
had  to  prove  was,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and 
of  the  deity  of  Christ,  against  which  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  Mohammedans  were  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  by  his  apologetic  efforts  in  this  direction,  he  may 
have  been  led  to  seek  after  some  such  ’way  of  presenting 
this  doctrine,  as  to  remove,  wherever  possible,  that  which 
proved  the  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  of  the  Mohammedan 
persuasion.  Thus  we  might  explain  the  origin  of  the  Adop- 
tian  type  of  doctrine,  respecting  the  internal  coherence  of 
which,  as  a  system,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

Felix,  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
discriminate  interchange  of  predicates  belonging  to  the  two 
natures  in  Christ.  When  the  same  predicates  were  applied  to 
Christ,  in  reference  to  his  deity  and  in  reference  to  his  hu¬ 
manity,  he  required  that  it  should  always  be  precisely  defined 
in  what  different  sense  it  was  done;  particularly  in  what 
different  senses  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God,  and  God,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  deity  and  according  to  his  humanity.  He  insisted 
here  on  the  distinction,  that  when  Christ  is  called  by  these 
names  in  reference  to  his  deity,  that  is  designated  which  lias 
its  ground  in  the  divine  essence  ;  and  when  so  called  in  re¬ 
ference  to  his  humanity,  that  is  designated  which  came  from 
an  act  of  free-will,  a  particular  decree  of  God — the  antithesis 
of  natura ,  genere ,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  voluntate,  bene- 
placito ,  on  the  other.  As  in  the  former  reference,  Christ  is 
in  essence  God  and  Son  of  God  ;  so  in  the  second  reference, 
he  is  God  and  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he  was  taken  into 
union  with  him,  who  is  in  essence  Son  of  God.  Now  over 
asrainst  the  notions  essential  and  natural,  stands  that  also 
which  can  be  so  designated  only  in  another  sense,  by  a  sort  of 
metonymy  (nuncupative).  Unless  it  was  meant  to  be  said 
that  Christ  derived  his  humanity  from  the  essence  of  God  him¬ 
self,  no  other  course  remained,  according  to  Felix,  but  to 
•make  this  antithesis.  In  the  same  sense,  he  now  introduced 
the  antithesis  also  between  a  son  by  birth  and  nature  (filiis 
genere  et  natura),  and  a  son  by  adoption  (adoptione  filius). 
The  notion  of  adoption,  he  supposed,  stands  for  nothing  else 
than  precisely  that  filial  relation  which  is  grounded,  not  in 
natural  descent,  but  in  a  free  act  of  the  father’s  will.  Arid 
hence,  to  those  who  objected  that  the  title  of  “  Son  by  adop- 
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tion  ”  is  nowhere  attributed  to  our  Saviour  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  replied,  that  still  the  fundamental  idea  was  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  Scripture;  since  other  determinate  conceptions, 
of  like  import,  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Scripture.* * * §  All 
these  determinate  conceptions  are  closely  connected ;  and 
without  them  the  conception  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  as  one 
not  derived  from  the  divine  essence,  but  created  by  the  divine 
will,t  could  in  nowise  be  retained.  He  who  denies  one  of 
these  determinate  conceptions,  must  therefore  deny  also  the 
true  humanity  of  Christ.J  But  the  term  “adoption”  seemed 
to  him  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  a  designative  term,  for  this 
reason,  namely,  that  it  was  plain,  from  a  comparison  with 
human  relations,  that  one  person  could  not  have  two  fathers 
by  way  of  natural  origin,  though  he  might  have  one  father 
by  natural  origin,  and  another  by  adoption  ;§  and  in  like 
manner  Christ  could,  in  his  humanity,  be  son  of  David  by 
natural  derivation,  and  by  adoption  Son  of  God.  He  searched 
the  Scriptures  for  all  those  predicates  which  denote  a  relation 
of  dependence  in  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
necessity  of  that  distinction,  as  one  presupposed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves.  When  the  form  of  a  servant  is  attributed 
to  Christ,  the  name  servant  had  reference,  not  merely  to  the 
voluntary  obedience  rendered  by  him  as  man,  but  also  to  the 
natural  relation,  in  which  he,  as  man,  as  a  creature,  stood  to 
God  ;  in  antithesis  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father,  as  Son  of  God,  by  his  nature  and  essence  as  the 
Logos.  This  opposition  he  designated  by  the  phrase  servus 

*  Si  adoptionis  nomen  in  Christo  secundum  carnem  claro  apertoque 
sermone  in  utroque  testamento,  ut  vos  contenditis,  reperire  nequiinus, 
esetera  tamen  omnia,  quae  adoptionis  verbo  conveniunt,  in  divinis  libris 
perspicue  atque  manifeste  multis  modis  reperiuntur.  Nam  quid  queeso 
est  cuilibetfilio  adoptio,  nisi  electio,  nisi  gratia,  nisi  voluntas,  nisi  adsump- 
tio,  nisi  susceptio,  nisi  placitum  seu  applicatio  ?  Si  quis  vero  in  Christi 
liumani tate  adoptionis  gratiam  negare  vult,  simul  cuncta,  quae  dicta  sunt, 
cum  eadem  adoptione  in  eo  negare  studeat.  Alcuin.  contra  Felicem,  1. 
III.  e.  8,  T.  I.  opp.  SIC. 

t  Humanitas  in  qua  extrinsecus  factus  est,  non  de  substantia  patris  sub- 
sistens,  sed  ex  carne  matris  et  natus  est.  1.  VI.  843. 

J  Rationis  veritate  convictus  velitnolit  negaturus  est  eum  veruni  ho- 
minem.  1.  III.  c.  2,  f.  817. 

§  .Neque  enim  fieri  potest,  ut  unus  filius  naturaliter  duos  patres  habere 
possit,  unum  tamen  per  naturam  alium  autem  per  adoptionem  prorsus 
potest.  1  III.  f.  812. 
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conditionalis,  servus  secundum  conditionem.*  Nowhere,  he 
affirmed,  is  it  asserted  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of  God — 
but  always  and  only,  that  the  son  of  man  was  given  up  for 
us.f  He  adduces  the  fact,  that  Christ  himself,  Luke  xviii.  19, 
said  of  his  humanity,  that  it  was  not  good  of  itself,  but  God 
in  it,  as  everywhere  else,  was  the  original  fountain  of  good¬ 
ness.:}  He  alleges,  furthermore,  that  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
Acts  x,  38,  God  was  in  him;  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  19,  God  was 
in  Christ — not  as  though  the  deity  of  Christ  were  for  this 
reason  to  be  denied,  but  only  that  the  distinction  of  the  human 
from  the  divine  nature  should  be  firmly  held.§  Pie  main¬ 
tained,  that  by  this  mode  of  disignating  the  purely  human 
element  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod,  as  Redeemer,  is  glorified  ; 

9  Numquid  qui  veins  est  Deus  fieri  potest,  ut  conditioue  servus  Dei 
sit,  sicut  Christus  Dominus  in  forma  servi,  qui  multis  multisque  docu¬ 
ments,  nou  tantuin  propter  obedientiam,  ut  plerique  volunt,  sed  etiam  et 
per  naturam  servus  patris  et  filius  aneillae,  ejus  verissime  edocetur,  1. 
VI.  f.  840.  But  here  his  opponents  would  not  admit  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  propter  obedientiam  et  per  naturam ,  since  they  derived  the  latter 
from  the  former,  referred  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  Son  of 
God  to  his  self-renunciation,  and  applied  to  this  Philipp,  ii.  8,  9.  Fur¬ 
thermore  :  ilium  propter  ignobilitatem  beatse  virginis,  qua;  se  ancillam 
Dei  humili  voce  protestatur,  servum  esse  conditionalem,  f.  839.  Where 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Virgin  Mary  may  have  given  offence, 
in  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times. 

f  L.  c.  834,  835.  Here  Alcuin  could  bring  against  him  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  New  Testament,  John  iii.  16;  Horn.  viii.  32;  Ephes.  v.  2; 
Acts  iii.  13,  14,  15.  But  Felix  was  led  into  his  error  by  following  ex¬ 
clusively,  with  regard  to  the  name  Son  of  God,  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
church,  instead  of  going  back  to  that  of  the  Scriptures. 

%  Ipse,  qui  essentialiter  cum  patre  et  spiritu  sancto  solus  est  bonus,  est 
Deus,  ipse  in  homiue  licet  sit  bonus,  non  tamen  naturaliter  a  semetipso 
est  bonus.  1.  V.  f.  837.  Fleuce,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  lan¬ 
guage,  Felix  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  self-contradiction.  This  arose 
from  his  confounding  together  two  different  points  of  view,  that  derived 
from  his  own  peculiar  notions  and  that  taken  from  the  doctrinal  standing- 
ground  of  the  church.  By  his  own  peculiar  notions  he  was,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  not  led  to  an  anTi[/.i6urTamf  tuv  ovoudrwv ;  but  he  was  so,  no  doubt,  by 
adhering  to  the  prevailing  doctrinal  terminology  of  the  church  ;  and  he 
now  sought  to  render  this  transfer  of  predicates  harmless,  by  adding 
explanations  according  to  his  own  theory  of  distinction.  Proceeding  in 
a  consistent  manner,  on  his  own  principle,  he  ought  rather  to  have  said : 
The  human  nature,  taken  into  union  with  him  who  is,  in  his  essence,  Son 
of  God,  and  in  his  essence  good,  is  in  its  essence  not  good. 

§  Non  quod  Christus  homo  videlicet  assumptus,  Deus  non  sit  sed  quia 
non  natur.i,  sed  gratia  atque  nuncupatione  sit  Deus.  V.  832. 
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•since  he  assumed  all  this  only  out  of  compassion  for,  and  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  order  faithfully  and 
fully  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  we  should 
alike  place  together  that  which  marks  his  humiliation  and  his 
exaltation.*  Felix  himself,  however,  could  not  enter,  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind  into  the  views  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.  While  his  opponents  were  disposed  to  torture  and 
force  them  wholly  into  the  form  of  their  own  theory  of  the 
mutual  interchange  of  predicates,  or  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  communication  of  idioms,  Felix,  on  the  other  hand, 
allowed  himself  to  twist  the  Scriptural  view  into  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  his  theory  of  distinction,  which  he  would  everywhere 
force  upon  the  sacred  writers ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says 
that,  in  the  words  of  Peter,  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  the  predicate  Christ  has  reference  to  the  huma¬ 
nity  in  which  he  was  anointed,  the  predicate  Son  of  the  living 
God,  to  his  deity.f  Felix  agreed  with  Theodore,  also,  in 
comparing  the  manner  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  was 
taken  into  fellowship  with  the  deity,  with  the  manner  in  which 
believers  attain,  through  him,  to  union  with  God.  Adoption 
the  reception  into  union  with  God,  by  the  grace  of  God,  by 
viitue  ot  a  special  act  of  the  divine  will,  according  to  the 
divine  good  pleasure,  he  defined  as  being,  in  this  case,  the 
same  in  kind;  without  meaning,  for  this  reason,  to  suppose 
that  what  he  considered  to  be  the  same  in  kind  only  in  a 
relative  sense — especially  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  grounded 

in,  and  derived  immediately  from,  the  divine  essence _ was 

absolutely  identical.  On  the  contrary  he  affirmed,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  this  relative  sameness  in  kind,  everything  was  to 
be  conceived,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  after  a  far  higher  manner 
(multo  excellentius)  ; — and  he  here  supposes,  no  doubt,  not  a 
merely  gradual,  but  a  specific  difference ;  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  he  by  no  means  represents  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  as  appearing  first  in  its  self-subsistence, 
and  then  entering  into  union  with  the  deity ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  started  with  supposing,  that  the  true  and  essen¬ 
tial  Son  of  God  assumed  humanity  into  union  with  himself, 


•••  Sicut  ea,  quae  de  illo  celsa  atque  gloriosa  sunt,  credimus  et  eollau- 
damus,  ita  lmnnlitatem  ejus  et  omnia  indigna,  qua;  propter  nos  miseri- 
corditer  suscipere  voluit,  despicere  uullo  modo  (lebemus.  1.  III.  f.  818. 

*j*  L.  W .  f.  832. 
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from  the  moment  of  its  conception  ;  that  the  human  nature 
ever  unfolded  itself  in  this  unity,  though  conformably  with 
its  own  laws  ;  that  no  separate  being  for  itself  was  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  it ;  but  that  its  existence,  from  the  first,  developed 
itself  in  that  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  into  which  the 
human  nature  had  been  assumed  from  its  creation.  He  ad¬ 
duces  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  John  x.  35,  to  prove, 
that  he  placed  himself  in  a  certain  respect  in  one  and  the 
same  class  with  those  on  whom,  by  virtue  of  that  fellowship 
with  God  in  which  they  stood  by  divine  grace,  the  divine 
name  had  been  conferred.*  So  -there  existed  between  him 
and  all  the  elect  the  truest  communion,  in  this  respect  also, 
that  he  shared  along  with  them  a  divine  nature  and  divine 
names  (though  these  belonged  to  him  in  a  pre-eminent  sense)  ; 
even  as  he  shared  with  them  all  other  things,  predestination, 
election,  grace,  the  form  of  a  servant. j  Accordingly  he 
could  now  say,  the  same  person,  who  in  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  is  the  true  God,  becomes,  in  the  form  of  huma¬ 
nity,  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  which  was  to  pass  from  him 
to  all  the  elect,  partaker  of  the  divine  essence,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  God  ;  or  the  Son  of  God  became,  without  change 
of  his  divine  nature,  son  of  man  ;  inasmuch  as  he  vouchsafed 
to  unite  the  man,  from  his  origin,  into  personal  unity  with 
himself, — and  the  son  of  man  is  Son  of  God,  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  human  nature  was  changed  into  the  divine,  but  in 
the  sense  that  the  son  of  man  in  the  Son  of  God  (by  virtue 
of  this  assumption  of  the  former  into  union  with  the  latter) 
is  true  Son  of  God.  J 

*  Qui  non  natura,  ut  Deus,  sed  per  Dei  gratiam  ab  eo,  qui  verus  est 
Deus,  deificati  dii  sunt  sub  illo  vocati. 

f  In  hoc  quippe  ordine  Dei  filius  dominus  et  redemptor  noster  juxta 
humanitatem,  sicut  in  natura,  ita  et  in  nomine,  quamvis  excellentius 
cunctis  electis,  verissime  tamen  cum  illis  communicat,  sicut  et  in  cmteris 
omnibus,  id  est  in  prcedestinatioue,  in  electione,  gratia,  in  adsumptione 
nominis  servi.  IV.  820. 

%  Ut  idem,  qui  essentialiter  cum  patre  et  spiritu  sancto  in  imitate 
Deitatis  verus  est  Deus,  ipse  in  forma  humanitatis  cum  electis  suis  per 
adoptionis  gratiam  deificatus  fieret  et  nuncupative  Deus,  and  in  the  other 
passage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book,  which  is  more  strictly  allied 
to  the  church  form  of  doctrine :  qui  ilium  sibi  ex  utero  matris  scilicet  ab 
ipso  conceptu  in  singularitate  suae  personae  ita  sibi  univit  atque  conseruit, 
ut  Dei  filius  esset  hominis  filius,  non  mutabilitate  naturae,  sed  dignatione, 
similiter  et  hominis  filius  esset  Dei  filius ;  non  versatilitate  substantia;, 
sed  in  Dei  filio  esset  verus  filius. 
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But  like  Theodore,  Felix  too  felt  constrained  to  controvert 
such  propositions,  stated  without  restriction  or  limitation  as 
that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God.*  Felix,  again,  like  Theo- 
loie,  compared  the  baptism  of  Christ  with  the  baptism  of 
believers,  and  places  both  in  connection  with  the  spiritual 
Jirth  by  adoption  (spiritalis  generatio  per  adoptionem).  This 
certainly  he  could  not  so  have  understood  as  if  baptism  were 
in  altogether.  the  same  manner  to  the  adoption  of 
G  in,  as  to  the  adoption  of  believers,  for  in  fact  he  supposes 
the  adoption  which  relates  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  have 
begun  with  the  creation  of  that  humanity.  He  probably 
meant,  therefore,  simply  to  say,  that  the  sign  of  this  adoption 
iegan  to  be  revealed  in  an  outward  manner,  from  Christ’s 

thT^no7^SftbyreidiVin®POWera  bestowed  011  him  as 
the  bon  of  God  after  Ins  humanity.  Probably,  like  Theodore 

he  supposed  a  revelation  of  the  divine  power  manifesting 
itself  in  the  form  of  Christ’s  humanity,  and  following  step 
by  s  ep,  the  course  of  the  development  of  his  human  nfture? 
and  hence  he  probably  supposed  also  that  the  resurrection  of 
Chust  was  the  completion  of  this  revelation,  which  began  first 
,  th.e.  form,  the,  supernatural,  with  the  baptism.!  In  con¬ 
formity  with  this  theory  of  the  revelation  of  deity  under  the 
forms  of  human  nature,  Felix  also  defended  Agnoetism  and 
cited  in  its  favour,  Mark  xiii.  324 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  Adoptianist  doctrine  we  mav 
easily  understand  how  its  opponents  would  see  in  it  as  WPed 
from  the  platform  of  the  ordinary  church-system  of  doSes 
c  so.  t  of  revived  Nestonanism— a  lowering  down  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  s  divinity  It  was,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  dog¬ 
matic  interest,  a  similar  contest  to  that  between  the  Antiochian 
and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  the  earlier  centuries  ;  on  one 

Though  lie  perhaps  did  not  venture  to  combat  this  exDrpssinn  ,Ti,vi 
Deus  sit  couceptus  et  verussit  filius  Dei.  VU  857  '  U  610  matnS  VeruS 

secundam  vero,  quam  initiavit  i,,  ,  /Ut  ex  vlISlnc  nascendo, 

ii r 
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<?ide  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  rational,  on  the  other,  the 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  supernatural  mode  of  apprehending 
Christianity ;  on  one  side,  the  interest  to  give  prominence  to 
that  which  in  the  person  of  Christ  answers  to  the  analogy  of 
human  nature,  on  the  other,  the  interest  to  seize  on  those  points 
in  the  character  of  Christ  which  prove  las  exaltation  above 

human  nature.*  ,  „  „  ,  . 

Two  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  first  stood  forth  openly  in_  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  Adoptianistic  system,  Beatus,  a  priest  in  the 
province  of  Labana,  and  Etherius,  a  bishop  of  Othma.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  representations  of  the  other  side,  Beatus  must  have 
been  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  morals ;  but  the  credibility  o 
this  accusation  becomes  suspicious  when  we  consider  the 
passionate  temper  of  his  opponents.*  Another  charge  appears 
more  worthy  of  credence,  which  represents  Beatus  as  bearing 
the  character  of  a  false  prophet  (pseud o-propheta)  He  em¬ 
ployed  himself  a  goody! eal  on  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  situation  of  the  Spanish  church,  under  the  rule  of  a 
Saracenic  Mohammedan  race,}  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
expectations  of  extraordinary  divine  judgments  to  direct  the 
imaginations  of  men  towards  the  future,  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  extravagant  prospects.  Accordingly ,  Beatus  seems 

*  When  Felix  threw  out  the  question :  Quid  potuit  ex  ancilla  nasci 
nisi  servus ?  Alcuin  replied:  Hujus  nativitatis  majus  est  sacramentum 
auam  omnium  creaturarum  conditio.  Concede  Deum  aliquid  posse,  quod 
CLa  non  valeat  infirmitas  comprehended  nec  nostra  ratiocmatione 
legm  ponamus  majestati  teternse,  quid  possrt,  dum  omnia  potest,  qm 

"tffcSge  might  app^rTor"  credible,  it  is  true  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  Sat  Elipand  seems  to  appeal  to  a  fact;  viz.,  that  Beatus  was 
denosed  from  his  spiritual  office  for  immorality  ;  as  he  saj  s  m  his  letter 

io  Alcuin  •  Antiphrasius  (that  is,  the  cL»ri<ppcc<r,v,  such  was  the  epithet 
10  Alcum  .  a  P  v  opponents),  Antiphrasius  Beatus,  anti- 

altario Dei extraneus ; 

also  in  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  bishops  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  he 
is  called  camis  flagitio  saginatus :  hut  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  more 
exactly  how  the  case  really  stood  with  this  deposition  before  we  could 

letter Uof°Elipandus,  that  the  Spanish  Christians 
must  have  felt  themselves  oppressed.  He  says,  »ear  coach™  o  ta 
letter  to  Alcuin  (Alcuin..  opp.  ed.  Froben.  T.  I.  F.  11.1.  870),  oppiessione 
centis  afflicti  non  possumus  tibi  resenbere  cuncta;  and  in  his  letter  o 
Felix  (1.  c.  f.  916),  quotidiana  dispendia,  quibus  duramus  potius  quam 

vivimuS. 
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to  have  predicted  that  Christ’s  coming  to  judge  unbelievers  was 
near  at  hand,  and  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the  precise  time 
at  which  he  would  appear.*  The  controversy  in  Spain  was 
conducted  with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides ;  each  denouncing 
the  other  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Christian.  Eiipandus  pro¬ 
nounced  Ins  antagonists  heretics  and  servants  of  Anti-Christ 
who  ought  to  be  exterminated.-)-  To  him  it  appeared  an 
unheard  of  thing,  that  a  provincial  priest  of  Libana  should  take 
it  upon  him  to  instruct  the  church  at.  Toledo,  that  time-honoured 
seat  ot  the  pure  doctrine  of  tradition.  +  He  brought  up  against 
his  antagonists  his  own  authority  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Spanish  church,  and  seems  moreover  to  have  gained  the  secular 
power  over  to  his  side.§  Not  only  the  theologians  and  clergy, 
but  the  churches  were  divided  by  these  disputed  points.ll  As 
neither  party  was  able  to  separate  its  own  peculiar  notions 
irom  the  essential  tiling  of  Christian  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
each  side,  as  Beatus  expressed  it,  contended  with  the  other  for 
the  one  Christ,  though  their  common  cause  against  a  common 
enemy,  Mohammedanism,  should  have  served  to  call  forth,  and 
keep  m  livelier  action,  the  sense  of  their  Christian  fellowship  in 
the  fundamentals  of  faith.  The  controversy  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Spain  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France, 
.helix,  bishop  of  Urgellis,  being  the  most  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentative  and  champion  of  Adoptianism,  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  o.  course,  that  the  Frankish  empire  must  be  brought 
to  participate  in  this  dispute.  Both  the  friends  and  enemies 

*  Thus,  in  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  bishops  (Alcuin.  opp.  T  II  f  573Y 

day  "hleh  hel  *5  ™ld  come  *>  anSd  on  a  ceS 

•  c  .  e  ia(f  fixed;  and  the  people  were  thus  led  with  excited  ex- 

hour  of  tL  ,oaSS  thC  tlcwfr0mohe  ,nigl.U  of  Easter  Sabbath  to  the  third 
G  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday  in  fasting. 

T  Eiipandus  writes:  Qui  non  fuerit  confessus  Jesum  Christum  adopti- 

eJS rmTetuJ  %Ct  !leqiiaquam  adoptivum  divinitate  et  hsereticus  esfet 

lib  T  in  r  Sne  1C  fra.gment  ID  the  work  of  Beatus  against  Eiipandus 
1  b:  C  m  tlie  Lectiones  antiquae  of  Canis.  ed.  Basnage  T.  II.  f.  310. 

I  |  on  me  interrogant,  sed  docere  qmcrunt,  quia  servi  sunt  antichristi. 
tei-rJ3  l'S  sa5rs  (!•  c-  f-  301)  :  Et  episcopus  metropolitanus  et  princeps 
Vir^  r!n  c.er.tam‘n?  schismata  hsereticorum  unus  verbi  gladio,  alter 
vuga  regiminis  ulciscens.  If  a  Saracenian  prince  was  here  meant  it 

mostdacceStabktoktlbleMrrf  th&\  the  0pinions  of  were  the 

to a WestrWhiP  16  Mo,ha™medans  !  3et  d  is  possible  the  reference  was 
litical  stat’e  nf  «  monar«h>  lf  can  only  suppose  that,  in  the  then  po- 

lf  llnn  i  frPtain’  SUC,h  a  monarch  was  t0  bo  found  in  that  country. 

II  -Uuo  populi  dum  ecclesiae,  says  Beatus,  1.  c.  J 

Q  2 
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of  Felix  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  piety  and  Christian  zeal.  The  fragments  of  his  writings 
which  we  possess  evince  his  superiority  not  only  to  Elipandus, 
but  to  all  his  antagonists,  in  acuteness  ot  intellect.  Eminent 
above  all  other  theological  writers  of  this  age,  for  the  calm  and 
unimpassioned  manner  in  which  lie  stated  his  opinions,  the  only 
great  defect  to  be  observed  in  his  character  as  an  author  is,  the 
frequent  obsurity  of  his  style,  which  was  owing  perhaps  in  part 
to  the  particular  form  of  the  Latin  language,  as  then  cultivated 
in  Spain.* 

The  spread  of  this  controversy  into  the  Frankish  provinces, 
led  the  emperor  Charles  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  investigated 
by  an  assembly  convened  at  Regensburg  in  the  year  792, 
before  which  Felix  himself  was  summoned  to  appear.  His 
doctrines  were  here  condemned,  and  he  himself  consented  to  a 
recantation.  The  emperor  thereupon  sent  him  to  Rome  ;  a 
procedure  which  may  be  easily  explained,  partly  from  the 
emperor’s  undeniable  respect  for  the  Romish  church,  without 
whose  aid  and  counsel  he  was  unwilling  to  take  a  step  in  any 
affair  of  moment,  and  partly  from  his  want  ot  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  Felix.  At  Rome,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  explanations  which  had  been  thus  far  made  by  Felix, 
would  give  complete  satisfaction.  He  was  arrested  and  confined ; 
and,  while  in  prison,  was  induced  to  prepare  a  new  written  re¬ 
cantation.  Of  course,  these  recantations  of  Felix  did  not 
proceed  from  any  change  that  had  really  taken  place  in  his 
mode  of  thinking,  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  be  so 
brought  about.  On  his  return  home,  he  repented  having 
denied  his  own  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  betook  himself  to 
those  parts  of  Spain  which  were  under  the  Saracenic  dominion, 
where  he  could  once  more  express  his  convictions  w  ith  fieedom. 
Upon  this,  the  Spanish  bishops  issued  two  letters,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  and  to  the  Frankish  bishops  thelattei  a  polemical 
writing,  which  entered  fully  into  the  defence  of  Adoptianism  ; 
and  they  proposed  both  a  new  examination  and  the  restoi  ation 
of  Felix  to  his  former  place.  These  letters  the  emperor  sent 
to  pope  Hadrian  ;  but  without  awaiting  his  decision,  the  em¬ 
peror  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the.  council  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  the  year  794.  The  decision  of  this 

*  Yet  the  incorrectness  of  the  copy  of  the  declarations  of  Felix,  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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council,  as  might  be  expected,  went  against  Adoptianism  ;  and 
the  emperor  now  sent  the  transactions  of  the  synod,  together 
with  a  letter  certifying  his  own  approval  of  them,  to  Elipandus, 
and  the  other  Spanish  bishops. 

When  the  Frankish  church  first  became  enlisted  in  these 
controversies,  Alcuin  was  absent  in  England  ;  but  having  in 
the  meantime  returned  to  Frankfort,  as  he  held  the  first  place 
among  the  theologians  of  the  Frankish  church,  the  emperor 
Charles  was  especially  anxious  to  employ  his  influence  for  the 
suppression  of  Adoptianism.  At  first,  Alcuin  availed  himself 
of  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  with  Felix  at  some 
earlier  period,*  and  wrote  him  a  letter  breathing  all  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love.  lie  begged  him  not  to  destroy  by  this  one 
word  so  much  that  was  good  and  true  in  his  writings,  and 
thus  bring  to  nought  the  efforts  of  a  life  spent  from  his  youth 
upwards  in  works  of  piety.  To  the  party  of  Felix,  he  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  entire  church.  The  controversy,  he  said, 
was,  in  truth,  about  a  single  word,  a  superficial  judgment, 
we  must  allow,  and  refuted  by  the  conduct  of  Alcuin  himself 
in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  difference.  As  he  had 
requested  Felix,  in  this  letter  to  try  to  draw  off  Elipandus  from 
his  error,  so  he  wrote  to  the  latter  a  friendly  and  respectful 
epistle,  in  which  he  intreated  him  to  use  his  influence  on  Felix 
for  the  same  purpose.  Next,  he  composed  a  treatise  against 
the  doctrine  of  Adoptianism,  which  he  addressed  to  the  clergy 
and  monks  in  the  French  provinces  bordering  on  Spain, f  and 
which  was  designed  to  fortify  them  against  the  influence  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  coming  from  that  quarter;  but  Felix  did 
not  feel  himself  touched  in  the  least  by  those  passages  from  the 
older  fathers  which  Alcuin  had  quoted  against  him,  and  in  a 
work  from  his  own  pen,  defended  himself  at  length,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  doctrines.  Alcuin,  in 
his  letter,  had  opposed  to  the  small  party  of  the  Adoptian- 
ists  the  uniform  agreement  of  the  whole  church,  which  led 
Felix  to  unfold  in  this  work  his  own  idea  of  the  church ;  and 
on  this  point,  we  may  assuredly  discover  in  him  a  very  liberal 
tendency,  widely  departing  from  the  system  of  the  Romish 
church.  “  We  believe  and  confess,’’  said  he,  “  a  holy  Catholic 
church,  which,  diffused  through  the  whole  world  by  the  preach- 

*  See  his  short  letter  to  Felix,  expressing  esteem  and  love  for  him 
and  asking  for  an  interest  in  his  prayers.  f  In  Gothia. 
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ing  of  the  Apostles,  is  founded  on  our  Lord  Christ,  as  on  an 
immoveable  rock  (therefore  not  on  Peter)* — but  the  church 
may  also,  sometimes,  consist  of  few.”  j  Elipandus,  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  time,  answered  Alcuin  in  a  letter  filled  with  violence 
and  bitterness.  He  upbraids  him  on  the  score  of  his  wealth, 
stating  that  he  owned  twenty  thousand  slaves.J  In  opposition 
to  the  authority  attached  to  universality,  Elipandus  said : 
Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  there  Christ  is,  as  he  promised,  §  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  go,  was  a  way  leading 
to  destruction ;  but  the  narrow  way,  which  but  few  travel, 

*  In  Christo  Domino  velut  solida  petra  fundatam; 

f  Aliquando  vero  ecclesia  in  exiguis  est.  See  c.  Felicem,  1.  I.  See 
791,  92. 

1  As  it  regards  the  first,  Alcuin,  in  his  letter  to  the  three  spiritual 
delegates  of  the  emperor,  says,  on  the  other  hand  (opp.  T.  I.  P.  II.  p.  860), 
In  the  holding  of  worldly  goods,  everything  depends  on  the  temper  of 
the  heart,  quo  animo  quis  habeat  seculum,  aliud  est  habere  seculum, 
aliud  est  haberi  a  seculo.  Est  qui  habet  divitias  et  non  habet,  est  qui 
non  habet  et  habet.  As  regards  the  second :  hominem  vero  ad  meurn 
nunquam  comparavi  servitium,  sed  magis  devota  caritate  omnibus 
Christi  Dei  mei  famulis  servire  desiderans. 

§  In  accordance  with  this,  are  also  the  declarations  of  Elipandus,  in 
the  above  cited  letter  to  Migetius.  In  opposition  to  the  extravagant 
titles  which  the  latter  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Roman  church, 
Elipandus  says  (1.  c.  p.  534)  :  Hasc  omnia  amens  ille  spiritus  te  ita  in- 
telligere  docuit.  Nos  vero  e  contrario  non  de  sola  lloma  dominum 
Petro  dixisse  credimus :  Tu  es  Petrus,  scilicet  firmitas  fidei,  et  super 
hanc  petram  mdificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  sed  de  universali  ecclesia 
catholica,  per  universam  orbem  in  pace  diffusa.  He  demands  of  him, 
how  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  assertion,  that  the  Roman  church 
was  the  ecclesia  sine  macula  et  ruga,  that  the  Roman  bishop  Liberius 
had  been  condemned  along  with  heretics  ?  It  must  no  doubt  have  been 
the  case,  too,  that  Elipandus  was  on  many  points  far  superior  to  the 
popes  of  these  times  in  Christian  freedom  of  spiri  t.  In  the  letter  already 
cited,  Elipandus  earnestly  contends,  that  nothing  barely  external,  nothing 
that  comes  from  without,  can  defile  the  man.  But  to  pope  Hadrian  such 
principles  appeared  offensive.  In  Rome,  at  this  period,  the  apostolical 
decree,  Acts  xv.,  the  barely  temporary  significance  of  which  was  re¬ 
cognized  in  Augustin’s  time,  was  held  to  be  of  perpetual  validity. — The 
delegates  of  the  pope  had  to  dispute  with  persons  in  Spain  who  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  sense  of  Elipandus,  that,  qui  non  ederit  pecudum  aut 
suillum  sanguinem  et  suffocatum  rudis  est  aut  ineruditus.  But  the  pope 
pronounced  the  anathema  on  those  who  maintained  this,  see  Espana 
Sagrada,  T.  V.  1.  c.  p.  514.  He  also  declared  against  those  who,  follow¬ 
ing  likewise  the  principles  of  Elipandus,  believed  there  was  nothing 
defiling  in  holding  intercourse  and  eating  with  Jews  and  Saracens. 
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was  the  one  that  led  to  everlasting  life.  God  had  chosen  not 
the  rich,  but  the  poor.*  As  the  work  of  Felix  against  Alcuin 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  sent  to  the  emperor  Charles,  the 
latter  called  upon  Alcuin  to  refute  it ;  but  Alcuin  begged 
that  so  important  a  matter  should  not  be  devolved  on  him 
alone,  but  that  the  work  of  Felix  should  also  be  sent  to  the 
pope,  to  Paulinus  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  Theodore  bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  to  Richbon  bishop  of  Triers.  All  these  should 
engage  in  the  refutation  of  it.  If  they  agreed  in  their  argu¬ 
ments,  this  would  be  evidence  of  the  truth  ;  if  not,  that  should 
stand  valid  which  most  fully  accorded  with  the  testimonies  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  ancient  fathers,  j  Thus  it  appears 
that  he ,  loo ,  was  not  for  allowing  the  pope  an  absolute  power 
of  decision  in  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor  adopted  this 
plan.  He  caused  the  work  of  Alcuin,  in  refutation  of  Felix.J 
to  be  read  in  his  presence,  to  which  he  listened  with  such 
critical  care  as  to  mark  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  capable  of 
improvement,  and  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  send  Alcuin  a 
list  of  passages  which  in  his  own  view  needed  correction. § 
And  inasmuch  as  Adoptianism  had  found  its  way  among 
many  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  in  the  Frankish  pro¬ 
vinces  bordering  on  Spain,  the  emperor  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  a  clerical  committee  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  it.  For  this  business  he  chose  Benedict'' 
abbot  of  Aniana  in  Languedoc,  Leidrad  archbishop  ot  Lyons, 
anti  Heft-id  bishop  of  Narbonne.  These  prelates  succeeded 
in  obaining  a  conference  with  Felix  himself  iu  the  town  of 
Urgell.  They  here  promised  him,  that  if  he  would  come  into 
the  Frankish  kingdom  they  would  not  proceed  against  him 
with  violence,  but  that  a  calm  investigation  should  be  made 
of  the  whole  subject  in  dispute  on  rational  grounds.  Con¬ 
fiding  in  this  promise,  he  appeared  before  a  synod  at  Aix,  in 
the  year  799,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
promise  was  sacredly  observed,  and  here  the  abbot  Alcuin 

*  We  certainly  recognize  in  sucli  expressions  the  archbishop  of  an 
oppressed  church.  t  See  ep.  69. 

X  His  seven  books  against  Felix,  which,  as  they  contain  .many  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  works  of  Felix  himself,  are  the  most  important  source 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  his  doctrines. 

§  Ep.  85  to  the  emperor.  Gratias  agimus,  quod  libellum  auribus 
sapientire  vestrse  recitari  fecistis  et  quod  notari  jussistis  errata  illius  et 
remisistis  ad  corrigendum. 
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disputed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  At  length  he  declared 
himself  to  be  convinced ;  and  Alcuin  supposed  that,  through 
divine  grace  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  fathers 
arrayed  against  him,  a  true  conviction  had  been  wrought  in 
his  mind.*  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  betrays  a  shade  of 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  Felix. f  In  his 
work  against  Elipandus,  he  testifies  his  joy,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  over  the  supposed  conversion  of  Felix.  The 
manner  in  which  the  truly  devout  and  gentle  Alcuin  received 
and  conversed  with  Felix  at  Aix  no  doubt  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  latter,  and  he  afterwards  testifies  his  love 
towards  him  J  But  although,  perhaps,  the  imposing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  assembly  and  the  exposing  of  some  dangerous 
consequences  to  which  his  expressions  might  lead,  produced 
on  him  a  momentary  impression,  and  forced  him  to  yield, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  itself,  that  the  man,  who, 
in  theological  dialectics,  excelled  his  opponents,  could  have 
been  induced  by  a  single  disputation,  to  alter  that  mode  of 
apprehending  doctrines  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
very  constitution  of  his  mind.  As  his  sincerity  or  his  firm¬ 
ness  was  not  fully  trusted,  he  was  not  permitted  to  return 
to  his  bishopric,  but  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leidrad 
archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  drew  up  himself  a  form  of  recanta¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  his  former  adherents,  in  which,  rejecting 
the  phrase  “  Adoption,”  he  still  endeavoured  to  hold  clearly 
apart  the  predicates  of  the  two  natures.  The  delegates  already 
mentioned  were  afterwards  sent  for  a  second  time,  in  the  year 
800,  to  visit  those  districts,  where,  according  to  Alcuhrs 
report, §  they  laboured  with  success,  having  induced  ten  thou¬ 
sand  persons  to  recant.  Felix  lived  in  Lyons  till  the  year 
816 ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  reliable  evidence,  that  he  continued 
to  retain  unaltered  his  type  of  doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  with  which  Agnoetism  was  closely  connected.  He 
endeavoured  to  bring  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  con¬ 
cede,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  while  on  earth,  so 

*  Ep.  76.  Divina  dementia  visitante  cor  illius  novissime  falsa 
opinione  se  seductum  confessus  est. 

f  Nos  vero  cordis  illius  secreta  nescientes  occultorum  judici  causam 
dimisimus. 

t  Alcuin,  ep.  92.  Multum  amat  me  totumque  odium,  quod  habuit  in 
me,  versum  est  in  caritatis  dulcedinem.  §  See  ep.  92. 
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far  as  concerned  his  humanity,  was  not,  judging'  from  his 
own  professions  with  regard  to  himself,  absolutely" unlimited. 
Agobard,  who  succeeded  Leidrad  as  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
having  heard  of  such  remarks  by  Felix,  asked  him  if  he 
really  thought  thus.  Felix  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  but 
when  Agobard  placed  before  him  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
of  the  older  fathers,  directly  opposed  to  this  view,  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  take  all  possible  pains  to  arrive  at  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  *— words,  however,  which  still  implied  that  he  was  not 
yet  ready  to  adopt  a  different  opinion ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  he  merely  sought  to  get  rid  of  a  dispute.  Besides,  a  card 
of  Ins  was  found,  after  his  death,  written  over  with  questions 
and  answers,  in  which  the  theory  of  distinction  maintained  by 
Adoptianism  was  clearly  asserted. f 


II.  In  the  Greek.  Church. 


In  the  Gieek  church,  the  cultivation  of  letters  had  been 
preserved  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  Latin  ;  though 
all  ti  ue  intellectual  progress  had  long  since  been  suppressed 
by  political  and  spiritual  despotism.  There  was  the  want 
of  a  living,  self-moving,  creative  spirit,  to  animate  the  inert 
mass  of  collected  materials.  In  interpreting'  the  sacred 
writings,  the  chief  object  was,  to  bring  together  the  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  older  fathers,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Bible,— out  of  which  collections  after- 
-frdsarose  ^ie  so-called  Catenas  (o-aipcd)  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
I  he  Monophysite  controversies  had  at  length  contributed  in 
a  special  manner  to  awaken  the  dialectic  spirit,  which  derived 
fresh  nourishment  from  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  fresh  practice  from  the  prolonged  controversies 
with  the  Monophysites.  The  same  causes  tended  to  promote 
an  abstract  dialectical  method  of  expounding  the  doctrines  of 
faith,  which  was  employed  chiefly  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inmty,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  less 
attention  being  paid  to  the  practical  element  in  the  system  of 
faith.  An  undue  stress  was  laid  on  a  formal  orthodoxy,  to 


*  Promisit  se  omnis  emendationis  diligentiam  sibimet  adhibiturum. 
f  ^.ee  the  tract  composed  by  Agobard,  on  this  account,  against  the 
-the  last  in  this  controversy. 


doctrines  of  Felix- 
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the  neglect  of  practical  Christianity ;  and  beside  the  former 
an  external  holiness  of  works,  or  a  piety  consisting  in  the 
observance  of  outward  forms,  or  bound  up  with  and  upheld 
by  superstition,  could  peacefully  proceed.  This  dialectical 
tendency,  which,  seizing  upon  the  results  of  the  doctrinal  con¬ 
troversies,  elaborated  and  arranged  them,  produced,  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  most  important  doctrinal  text-book  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  was  entitled,  “An  accurate  summary 
of  the  orthodox  faith,”  (aicpijSjjs  eicSoffi  c  rrjg  opdoSo&v  Trtareiog,) 
drawn  up  near  the  beginning  of  that  century  by  the  monk 
John  of  Damascus  ;  where  the  expositions  of  doctrine  are 
given  for  the  most  part  in  the  expressions  of  the  older  fathers, 
especially  the  three  great  teachers  from  Cappadocia.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  original  and  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  life  was  too  scanty  to  allow  any  such 
important  creation  to  start  forth  here  out  of  the  union  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  tendencies,  as  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Western 
church. 

Monasticism  had  ever  continued  in  the  Greek  church  to 
maintain  an  important  influence ;  an  influence,  too,  which  in 
kind  differed  entirely  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Western  church  of  this  period  ;  for  the  predominant  contem¬ 
plative  tendency  had  still  been  preserved  in  it,  and  hence  the 
Greek  monasteries  were  the  favourite  seats  of  a  mystical  theo¬ 
logy.  At  these  places,  the  writings  which,  as  we  remarked 
in  the  history  of  the  preceding  period,  were  forged  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  had  an  unbounded  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  spread  of  these  writings  was 
due  in  the  first  place  to  opponents  of  the  dominant  church, 
and  that  while  they  were  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  the 
church  was  familiar  with  the  arguments  against  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  The  Severians  (a  party  of  the  Monophysites)  at  a  con¬ 
ference  with  theologians  of  the  Catholic  church  held  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  533,  adduced,  among  other  things,  testimonies 
from  these  writings  in  favour  of  their  opinions.  But  their 
opponents  refused  to  admit  such  testimonies  as  genuine, 
alleging  that,  as  these  writings  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients  ;  as  neither  Cyrill  in  the  controversy  with  Nestorius, 
nor  Athanasius  in  the  controversies  with  Arius,  had  made 
any  use  of  them,  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  that  they  could 
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Theodorus,  composed, 


pretended.*  A  certain  presbyter, 


seventh  century 


'  A  7  ww.  V/OiUUlJj  (X  VV  A  in 

defence  of  the  genuineness  of  these  Dionysian  writings  ;f  and 
from  what  is  known  to  us  respecting  the  contents  of  that 
work,  it  is  clear  that  the  genuineness  of  those  writings  was 
impugned  on  right  grounds.  The  arguments  against  them 
were  four— 1.  lhat  none  of  the  later  church-teachers  cited 
them.  2.  Ihat  Eusebius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  writings  of 
the  older  fathers,  makes  no  mention  of  them.  3.  That  °they 
are  filled  with  comments  on  church  traditions  which  had 
arisen  only  by  degrees,  and  had  been  progressively  shaping 
themselves  into  form,  during  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which 
they  had  received  many  additions.  4.  That  in  them  were 
cited  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  though  he  lived  after  Dionysius. 
Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  was  too  little 
prevalent  in  this  period,  and  the  force  of  that  symbolizing, 
mystical,  and  contemplative  bent  of  mind  was  too  potent  to 
allow  any  chance  of  victory  to  arguments  based  on  grounds  of 
criticism.  Now  by  means  of  these  writings,  the  elements  of 
New-Platonism,  and  in  part  of  the  older  Alexandrian  theo¬ 
logy,  were  transferred  into  the  later  Greek  church;  and  as, 
in  earlier  times,  there  had  been  formed,  out  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments,  a  certain  religious  Idealism  which  spiritualized  rigid 


Judaism  and  the  sensual  rites  of  Pagan  religions,  so  the 


^  oU  tilt/ 

recurrence  of  a  like  phenomenon  might  be  expected  in  the 
Greek  church. 

A  theology  which  had  sunk  into  this  spiritualizing  mode 
of  interpietation  could  adopt  the  whole  round  of  superstitious 
notions  connected  with  the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images, 
and  by  this  spiritualization  place  them  on  a  firmer  basis; 
while  the  people,  who  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  this  con¬ 
templative  theology,  would  apprehend  the  whole  in  the 
grossest  material  form.  By  distinguishing  two  different  posi¬ 
tions,  a  mode  of  apprehension  by  symbols  and  another  which 
stripped  away  everything  symbolical,  and  soared  to  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  pure  ideas;  by  distinguishing  a  humanizing  and  a  de- 


TT  *  ,^e  /^C  4,ct£i  tl,e  Collatio  Constantinopolitaua  of  the  year  533, 
Hardum.  Conoil.  II.  1163. 


.  t  The  notice  of  its  contents,  where  we  have  only  to  regret  that  Pho- 
tius  has  not  cited  what  1  heodore  said  in  refutation  of  the  weighty  argu¬ 
ments,  is  to  be  found  in  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  p.  l . 
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humanizing,  a  positive  and  a  negative  mode  of  apprehension 
(a  S'soXoyia  Karajans/;  and  aircnpaTuo'i')  ;*  a  way  was  con¬ 
trived  for  blending  with  that  idealism  the  whole  system  of 
church  ordinances  and  customs.  Furthermore,  the  excessive 
use  of  these  writings  led  to  a  fulsome  style  of  language,  easily 
inclining  to  exaggeration,  which  marred  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.  From  the  same  cause  arose  also  a  singular  combina¬ 
tion  of  dialectical  and  mystical  theology,  whereby  the  dog¬ 
matism  of  the  understanding  became  permeated  by  a  certain 
element  of  religious  intuition  and  of  the  fervour  of  the  feel¬ 
ings.  We  may  consider  as  a  representative  of  this  dialectical, 
contemplative  tendency,  the  monk  Maximus,  in  the  seventh 
century,  a  man  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  profundity  ot 
intellect.  He  had  filled  an  important  station  at  the  imperial 
court,  as  the  emperor’s  first  secretary  ,t  and  was  in  the  way  of 
attaining  to  still  higher  posts,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  fast  his  convictions  amid  the  Monotlieletic  controver¬ 
sies,  he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the  monastic  life,  and  finally 
became  an  abbot.  It  -  is  evident  from  his  works,  that  the 
writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
had  exerted  a  very  considerable  influence  on  his  mode  of 
thinking  in  theology.  The  grand  features  of  a  coherent  system 
may  be  discovered  in  them,  together  with  many  fruitful  and 
pregnant  ideas,  which,  if  he  had  developed  himself  and  acted 
his  part  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  might  have 
been  the  means  of  leading  himself  and  others  to  an  original 
construction  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith  and  morals.  He 
was  also  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
a  vital,  practical  Christianity,  flowing  out  of  the  disposition 
of  the  heart, ^  in  opposition  to  a  dead  faith  and  outward  works. 
The  solid  inward  worth  and  importance  of  this  individual 

*  As  this  distinction  had  been  already  used  by  Philo;  see  Vol.  I. 

*}*  T\qcotos  uvfoygatpi'j;  t&jv  fiaffiXpcuv  v,7i‘0(jjV'/if^cccT(*JV, 

+  To  the  authorities  of  the  Greek  fathers  against  slavery,  let  us  here 
add  that  of  Maximus.  He  regarded  slavery  as  a  dissolution,  introduced 
by  sin,  of  the  original  unity  of  human  nature,  as  a  denial  of  the  original 
dignity  of  man’s  nature,  created  after  the  image  of  God, — while  it  was 
the  aim  of  Christianity  to  restore  the  original  relation.  He  says  of 
slavery:  ii  tvs  aurrj;  o/iXovoTi  yiuftriv  ^icciptci;  tpvtriu;,  o.nftov  •promu- 

f/.ir/i  rov  zd'ra  tyvei')  vo/dov  ‘c’Z’ixovpov  s^ovGcCy  t>?v  *rt toccvvouffccv  <ro 

•T7t$  i’lxMOS  CLQCufACC  <7C0V  'hiff'Z’Q^OVTUl'J  'bldQiG  I'J  •  ExpOSlt.  Ill  01 3<t.  DOHl.  I. 

f.  356. 
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induces  us  to  dwell  the  longer  upon  his  peculiarities,  and  to 
give  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  centre 
of  his  theology. 

Christianity,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  forms  the  exact  mean 
betwixt  the  too  narrow  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  in 
Judaism,  and  the  too  broad  one  of  the  deification  of  nature  in 
paganism ;  and  this  mean  is  expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.*  The  highest  end  of  the  whole  creation  lie  supposed 
to  be  the  intimate  union  into  which  God  entered  with  it 
through  Christ;  when,  without  detriment  to  his  immutability, 
lie  assumed  human  nature  into  personal  union  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rendering  humanity  godlike  ;  God  becoming  man 
without  change  of  his  own  essence,  and  receiving  human 
nature  into  union  with  himself  without  its  losing  auffht  that 

#  O  O 

belongs  to  its  peculiar  essence.  It  was  with  a  view  to  secure 
this  point  that  he  attached  so  much  importance  also  to 
the  articles  touching  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  in  which 
each  retains,  without  change,  its  own  peculiar  properties. -j- 
The  end  and  purpose  of  the  redemption  was  not  solely  to 
cleanse  human  nature  from  sin,  but  to  elevate  it  to  a  higher 
stage  than  it  could  attain  by  its  original  powers — to  raise  it 
up  to  an  unchangeable,  divine  life. j  Hence  the  history  of 
creation  falls  into  two  grand  divisions — the  preparation  for 
that  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  Divine  Being,  and 
the  deification  of  human  nature  progressively  unfolding  itself 
out  of  this  fact  in  all  such  as  become  susceptible  of  it,  by  the 
bent  of  their  will,  even  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  blessed¬ 
ness^  Accordingly,  he  often  speaks  of  a  continual  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos  in  believers,  in  so  far  as  the  human  life  is 
taken  up  into  union  with  Christ  and  permeated  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  divine  life ;  ||  and  he  considers  the  soul  of  the 

*  The  antithesis  of  the  and  the  crutrroxb  t?<;  Qiortiro;,  on  one 

side,  the  xurapt^gsiv  t«»  piav  o.£x Wy  on  the  other,  the  ftlx  dgx*>  hut 
irnr/i  xul  IrsAiit.  See  the  exposition  of  the  Paternoster.  Maxirni  opera 
ed.  Combefis.  T.  I.  f.  355. 

T  QucOst.  in  scripturam,  pp.  45  and  209.  Qscv  dcpoxarus  v^nod-yx^oi 
(bovXr,,  to  the  fulfiment  of  which  all  else  is  but  preparatory  ;  arpWrus 

iyxgapyivui  Tr,  cpvati  tojv  a. 'Stcc  tvs  x.rtQ'  vvrocr <r ccffiv  uXviQo’j$  ivcutrtaJS) 
tccurto  Ss  t'/jv  (pv&iv  a.vxXXoicdru;  Ivaitrxi  rriv 

1  T fi  Siwtrn  •xXioviXToiitra.v  <7)}v  hdirXacnv.  QuEDSt.  in  SCl’ipt. 

f-  157.  ^  §  L.  c.  p.  45. 

'O  yj^iVTo;  'iix  tuv  cu^oijAvuv  ffccpxou/xivoi. 
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individual  who  thus  begets  a  divine  life  out  of  himself  as  a 
Seotokoq* * * §  As  the  Logos,  being  God,  was  the  creator  of  the 
woman,  whom,  from  love  to  mankind,  he  caused  to  become  his 
mother — so  far  as  it  concerned  his  bodily  generation  as  a  man, 
— so  the  Logos  in  us,  is  in  the  first  place  the  creator  of  faith, 
and  then  a  son  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  embodying  himself, 
by  the  virtues  that  spring  out  of  faith,  in  Christian  action.f 
Now,  as  human  nature  was  so  formed  by  God  as  to  be  the 
organ  of  a  divine  life  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  finite  cre¬ 
ation,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  principle,  and  of 
being  permeated  thereby,  though  without  exceeding  the  limits 
of  the  peculiar  essence  given  to  it  by  creation,  a  way  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  theory  for  establishing  a  harmonious  connection 
between  creation  and  redemption,  nature  and  grace,  the  na¬ 
tural  and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  revelation  ;  and  the 
scattered  hints  pointing  at  this  connection  we  may  consider  as 
the  luminous  points  of  his  system.  “The  faculty  of  seeking 
after  the  godlike  J  has  been  implanted  in  human  nature  by  its 
Creator,  but  it  is  first  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  revelation  of 
the  godlike  by  the  supervening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
as  this  original  faculty  has,  in  consequence  of  sin,  become 
suppressed  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  supervene  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this 
faculty  to  its  pristine  freedom  and  purity.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  say  that  grace,  by  itself  alone,  and  independent  of  the 
natural  faculty  of  knowledge,  communicates  to  the  righteous 
the  knowledge  of  mysteries ;  §  for  in  that  case  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  prophets  understood  nothing  at  all  of  what  was 
revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  little  can  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  attained  to  true  knowledge  by  seeking  for  it 
with  the  natural  faculty  alone,  for  thus  we  should  make  all 
supervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  superfluous.  When  St.  Paul 
says,  The  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  which  worketh  in  all, 
divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will,  this  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wills  that  which  is  suited 
to  each  individual,  so  as  to  guide  the  spiritual  striving  of  those 

*  Exposition  of  the  Paternoster,  p.  354. 

t"  K rkv  ‘7?Gct~tv  ~x7:  aoiT'/Ai  cuuia.Tovp.zvoz. 

|  A  i  fyrnrixu.)  xci i  loivr/irixa.)  ruv  9-uav  Sui >au,ug. 

§  Xevg/;  ruv  -yj ;  yvuczu;  Ozxrixco v  xara  <pvciv  ovva/Mav. 
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who  are  seeking  after  the  godlike  to  its  desired  end.*  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Iloly  Spirit  works  not  wisdom  in  the  saints,  without 
a  mind  which  is  susceptible  of  it ;  it  works  not  knowledge, 
without  the  recipient  faculty  of  reason  ;  it  works  not  faith, 
without  a  rational  conviction  respecting  the  future  and  the  in¬ 
visible  ;  t  it  works  not  the  gift  of  miraculous  healing,  without 
a  natural  philanthropy;  and,  in  a  word,  it  produces  no  cha¬ 
risma  whatsoever,  without  the  recipient  faculty  for  each. } 
The  grace  of  the  Spirit  destroys  not  in  the  least  the  natural 
faculty,  but  much  rather  makes  that  faculty,  which  has  be¬ 
come  inapt  by  unnatural  use,  once  more  efficient,  by  employing 
it  conformably  to  its  nature,  when  it  leads  it  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  godlike.”  § 

So,  in  like  manner,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  corresponds  to  the  mutual  adaptation  to  each 
other  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  believers.  “  As 
the  Logos  could  not  have  wrought  the  natural  works  of  the 
body  after  a  manner  worthy  of  God,  without  a  body  animated 
by  a  rational  soul,  so  neither  could  the  Holy  Spirit  produce 
the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  without  a  faculty  seeking 
after  knowledge  in  the  way  of  nature.”||  All  Christian  con¬ 
templation  and  action  are  so  brought  about  in  believers  that 
God  works  within  them  as  his  instruments,^  and  the  man 
contributes  nothing  thereto  but  a  disposition  that  wills  what 
is  good.*  *  In  conformity  with  this  relation  of  the  natural  to 
the  supernatural,  of  revelation  to  the  recipiency  of  man,  which 
is  the  condition  of  it,  Maximus  supposes  a  progressive  de- 
velopment  of  the  divine  revelations,  according  to  the  point 
attained  by  the  individuals  to  be  educated.  Hence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  revelation  and  agency  of  God  was  connected 
with  forms  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  man  from 

*  B ovXsra,  to  sxatrru  dtjXoyon  tru/a<ps^ov  si;  rrXn^otyo^ay  rb;  airaiov;  ray 
zvtfyrouvreov  ra  Ss?a  i(pz<rz&$, 

t  ’Avsv  T«f  xa.ro.  yovv  xa't  Xoyoy  ruy  psXXoyrm  xai  wan  rsu;  abriXuy 

t  Xwgig  ryj$  zxatrrov  iixriK7j$  <rz  xa't 

§  FI  rrti  (futrsu;  xarugysi  rhv  iilyafuu,  dXXa  /aaXXov  «- 

rugytihitrav  vaXiy  r> i  xpbcsi  ruy  rraga  Qvrjv  r^orruy  ivs^ycv  irrtiti  naXa  rn 
(pvcriv  ttqos  *rwv  <rcov  Sttt>jv  xaravonatv  it  tray  our  a. 

||  See  Quffist.  in  script.  59  T.  I.  p.  199,  and  what  follows. 

*j[  n acray  Iv  np/iy  u;  ogyavoi;  o  Ssoj  l-r/rsXsl  srgafyy  xa)  Qsugluv. 

**  nxbv  rb;  BsXovan;  ra  xaXcc  l,a§st rsu;.  Qutest.  in  script.  54,  p.  152. 
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sensible  things  to  spiritual.*  As  he  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
of  a  communion  with  the  divine  source  of  life  imparting 
itself  to  man,  which  man  is  enabled  to  appropriate  by  means 
of  the  organ  originally  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  now  once 
more  unfolded  to  freedom,  so  he  apprehends  the  idea  of  faith 
as  the  internal  fact  of  tins  appropriation.  But  it  is  from 
faith  that  this  divine  life  must  first  unfold  itself — from  faith 
penetrating  into  the  disposition  of  the  man,  incorporating 
itself  with  his  actions,  ruling  him  in  the  form  of  love  ;  and 
together  with  this  love,  as  the  union  with  the  godlike,  arises 
the  life  of  contemplation,  the  peculiar  element  of  the  Gnostic 
point  of  view,  and  the  highest  thing  of  all ;  but  which  he 
considers  not  as  a  mere  theorizing  state  of  mind,  but  as  the 
highest  transfiguration  of  Christianity  in  the  complete  unity 
of° life  and  knowledge.  “  Faith,”  says  he,  “  is  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  to  the  supernatural  —  the  godlike  ;f  —  an 
immediate  union  of  the  spirit  with  God,  so  that  the  being  of 
God  in  man  is  therewith  necessarily  presupposed.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  faith  in  God,  differ  only  in  the  abstract 
conception.  Faith  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  has  not 
yet  come  to  a  determinate  shape, — the  kingdom  of  God  is 
faith,  which  has  attained  to  shape  in  a  way  answering  to  the 
divine  life.!  The  faith  which  is  actively  employed  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  divine  commands  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
can  be  known  only  by  those  who  possess  it,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  nothing  other  than  operative  faith.”  In  speaking 
against  those  who  considered  the  charismata  as  isolated  gifts, 
simply  communicated  from  without,  he  says  :§  “  He  who  has 
genuine  faith  in  Christ,  has  within  him  all  the  charismata 
collectively.  But  since,  by  reason  of  our  inactivity,  we  are 
far  from  that  active  love  towards  him,  which  unveils  to  us  the 
divine  treasures  which  we  bear  within  our  own  souls,  so  we 
justly  believe  that  we  are  without  the  divine  charismata.  If, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith, 

*  The  divine  wisdom,  in  having  respect  to  the  aiaXoy'ia.  < reovoiwf/A- 

vuv.  Quaest.  31,  p.  74. 

•j-  The  •zriirris  'ii/vcc./xi;  a^irix'n  rr,;  vtt\o  tpumv  u.p/.icou  rau 
crpo?  tov  <ziffTtvoujivov  Siov  nXiia.;  tvcoaiwS'  Quaest.  33  in  script.  T.  I.  76, 
and  the  following.  _  ,  x  ( 

+  L.  C.  {azv  rrlcm;  uvtldios  Qtov  /3 cinXiicc  t&Tiv,  ti  Se  fictrtX s/a,  trims 
Sioiihu;  ii'&otrivoivp.tv*. 

§  In  the  thoughts  concerning  charity,  I.  f.  453. 
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and  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
then  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hidden^ in 
our  hearts.  But  they  reveal  themselves  to  the  heart  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  heart  becomes  pure,  through  obedience 
to  the  divine  commands.”  Of  love  he  says,* * * §  contemplating- 
it  as  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life— “  What  kind  of 
good  is  there,  which  love  possesses  not  ?  Does  it  not  possess 
faith,  which  bestows  on  him  that  has  it  as  firm  and  assured  a 
conviction  of  the  godlike  as  the  sensuous  perception  of  the 
eye  can  bestow  of  visible  objects  ?  Does  it  not  possess  a  hope, 
which  represents  to  itself  the  truly  good,  and  grasps  it  more 
firmly  than  the  hand  ever  grasps  an  object  which  can  be  felt  ? 
Does  it  not  bestow  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  believed 
and  hoped  for,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  soul, 
it  possesses  in  itself  the  future  as  the  present  ?”f  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  union  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical  element, 
he  says  that  he  who  represents  to  himself  knowledge  as  some¬ 
thing  embodied  in  action,  and  action  as  something  instinct 
with  knowledge,  has  found  the  right  way  of  true  divine  action  ; 
but  he  who  severs  the  one  from  the  other,  either  converts 
knowledge  into  an  unsubstantial  fancy,  or  action  into  a  lifeless 
shadow.  | 

In  describing  how  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  should  be 
one  prayer,  Maximus  explains  himself  thus  :  Constant  prayer 
consists  in  this,  that  one  has  his  mind  constantly  directed  to  God 
in  true  piety  and  sincere  aspiration  ;  that  the  whole  life  should 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  hope  on  him ;  that  in  everything 
one  does  or  suffers,  one’s  whole  reliance  is  placed  only  in  him.§ 
He  nowhere  suffers  himself  to  fall  into  the  mistake,  into  which 
the  mystics  were  often  misled,  that  of  confounding  together 
eternal  life  and  the  present  earthly  existence.  He  thus  con¬ 
trasts  them  :  One  is  the  relative  knowledge  of  the  godlike  by 
conceptions,  which  consists  in  the  striving  after  that  perfect 
union  with  the  object  of  knowledge  which,  in  this  life,  is  not 
yet  to  be  attained  ;  the  other,  the  absolute,  perfect  intuition, 

*  In  a  letter,  T.  II.  p.  220. 

t  lauTtis  u;  vrctoovra  ftiWovru  xcc-a  'htu.ktnv  ’i%ov<rx. 

+  " H  xvuroffrarov  xivroitixt  ipavrairixv  jj  Tjjv 

ttluXov.  Among  the  scattered  thoughts,  which  harmonize  well 
with  his  other  writings.  I.  600. 

§  See  his  I.  p.  378. 
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in  immediate  presence,  where  knowledge  by  conception  retires 
into  the  back-ground.*  The  fundamental  ideas  of  Maximus 
seem  to  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  a  final  universal  restoration, 
which  in  fact  is  intimately  connected  also  with  the  system  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to  which  he  most  closely  adheres.  Yet 
he  was  too  much  fettered  by  the  church  system  of  doctrine, 
distinctly  to  express  any  theory  of  this  sort.  I 

The  first  doctrinal  controversy  which  we  have  to  notice  in 
the  Greek  church  of  this  period,  originated  partly  in  causes 
within,  and  partly  in  causes  without  the  church  itself.  The 
internal  cause  was  the  effort  to  unfold  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ  the  consequences  which  it  involved. 
The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  combined  together 
in  personal  union,  while  each  retained  its  own  attributes  un¬ 
altered,  would,  if  consistently  carried  out,  lead  men  also  to 
suppose  two  forms  of  working  corresponding  to  these  two 
natures ;  as,  in  fact,  they  allowed  to  subsist  along  with  the 
two  natures  the  attributes  also,  answering  to  each,  which 
remained  unaltered.  The  external  cause  of  these  contro¬ 
versies  was,  as  had  so  often  been  the  case,  the  inclination  of 

*  'H  H.EV  tZv  Su uv  yvZtris  irxsr/xri,  Z;  tv  u/ovy  Xoyy  xuuivx  xai  vod/xaffiy 
f,  Se  xt jo', cos  dX-rfbs  tv  fx'ovri  rv\  ■srupa.  xar  Ivioyuav  ll%a  Xoyou  xa)  vortfidruv 
oX’/iv  too  yvurCtvTOS  xaTa  xdpv  Tuoixopivvv  rbv  alaivjmv,  dj  ns  xard 

rnv  piX^ooTav  Xihv  rnv  oort^  dpbaiv  $'™<nv  d-ffabaTtns  h^yov- 

u.ivr,v.  Qusest.  script,  f.  210.  .  , 

+  In  the  collection  of  Aphorisms  derived  from  Maximus,  the  txa- 
rotrtts  n-ira^n,  sec.  20.  T.  I.  f.  288,  the  reunion  of  all  ^rational  .essences 
with  God  is  established  as  the  final  end:  or^os ,  ordvras 

TtaiXiv  \vu6nrouAvov  to  orioas  ruv  aidvav.  In  his  t^uTnaus  xai  aoro- 

niras,  c.  13.  I.  f.  301,  he  himself  cites  Gregory’s  doctrine  concerning 
the  restoration,  and  with  approbation;  but  explains  it  thus:  jds 
T^xorutra;  ty,s  dvvxns  lovdpus  Tn  orapardtni  tZv  aiZvav  d.ToSaXuv  t •«; 
E vrihiras  ZurTi  rn ;  xaxlas  imvijm;-  xa)  ortodratrav  rob;  oravras  alavas  xat 
fjLY,  tbonrxoutrav  crrariv  us  rdv  Btov  sXhiv  rov  pn  tpvra  But _  then 

he  adds,  r-a)  oorus  tv i  ‘.onyvumi,  ou  tyi  [mH^u  tuv  uyafav  o.'XoXu.&uv  ra; 
ImZa-us  xa)  us  to  ‘d°xa7ov  doroxaTX<r6Zva,  xa)  Oux^nvai  TOV  Ir.pxnwoyoo 

d.va'iTiov  Tbs  a/aaoTias'  According  to  this,  then,  God  will  finally"  be 
glorified  by  the  complete  extirpation  of  all  evil.  Yet  how,  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  distinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  good, 
in  which  all  would  participate,  from  the  participation  in  it,  cannot,  be 
well  seen.  In  expounding  Colos.  ii.  15,  from  different  points  of  view 
(Qutest.  script.  21),  he  had  in  his  mind  perhaps  (see  T.  I.  f.  44)  a  final 
redemption  even  of  fallen  spirits  ;  since  he  says,  that  there  is  also  a 
xdyos  [AutrTixZTtgos  xai  vdvnXoTtoosv  but  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  rely 
on  the  doropfr/iTOTtpa  tZv  Sei'wv  'hyud-uv  of  Scripture. 
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the  Byzantine  emperors  to  intermeddle  with  the  ecclesiastical 
proceedings;  and  in  particular  the  effort,  so  often  made 
without  success,  and  from  which  they  still  could  not  desist, 
to  bring  about  a  conciliation  of  the  opposite  doctrinal  views 
existing  in  the  church  by  means  of  formulas  designed  to 
conceal  the  existing  differences.  It  was  not  merely  a  re¬ 
ligious,  but  also  a  political  interest  by  which  the  Greek  em¬ 
peror  Heraclius,  whose  arms  were  successful  in  recovering 
the  provinces  rent  from  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Persians, 
was  led  to  desire  this.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  great 
political  importance  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  by  re-uniting  the  large  body  constituting  the  Mono- 
physite  party  with  the  dominant  church  of  the  empire.  The 
interviews  he  had  had  with  Monophysite  bishops,  whom  he 
happened  to  meet  in  his  campaigns  during  the  war  against  the 
Persians  in  622  and  the  following  years,  inspired  him  with 
the  thought,  that  the  fornnilary  of  one  divinely  human  mode 
ol  working  and  willing  in  Christ,  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  result  which  had  been  so  long  sought  in 
vain,  and  it  not  to  reconcile,  at  least  to  render  harmless  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  the  opposition  between  the  Mono¬ 
physite  party  and  the  Catholic  church,  which  held  fast  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  The  formulary  —  one 
mode  of  Christ’s  willing  and  working  —  seemed  the  less 
liable  to  give  offence,  because  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  which  stood  in  the  same  high  authority  with 
both  the  parties,  an  evtpyeta  BeavSpiKi),  was  set  down  as  the 
distinguishing  predicate  of  Christ.*  Heraclius  by  no  means 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  proved,  that  the  emperor,  when  he  first  hit 
upon  this  formulary,  had  this  object  m  view.  It  is  possible  that  having 
heard,  perhaps  from  Monophysite  bishops,  in  conversation,  some  such 
expression,  and.not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it,  he  consulted  on  the 
subject  his  patriarch  at  Constantinople  ;  or  that  the  Monophysite  bishops 
of  the  dominant  church,  had,  in  the  course  of  some  discussion,  raised  it 
as  an  objection,  that  as  they  supposed  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must 
also  affirm  two  modes  of  willing  aud  working;  and  that  the  emperor  was 
thus  led  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  patriarch  whether  it  might  not  be 
right  to  suppose  one  mode  of  willing  and  working.  It  is  possible,  that 
bishop  Cyrus  also,  when  he  first  spoke  with  the  emperor,  and  consulted 
the  patriarch  Sergius  about  this  formulary,  had  no  thoughts  of  employ- 
ing  it  as  a  means  for  higher  objects.  It  is  possible,  that  his  elevation  to 
the  Alexandrian  patriarchate  stood  in  no  connection  whatever  with 
these  transactions ;  aud  that  it  tvas  only  by  occasion  of  this  elevation 
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designed  to  make  this  formulary  of  doctrine  a  universally 
dominant  one  in  the  church.  He  was  governed  here  far  more 
by  political  than  by  doctrinal  motives ;  and  without  taking 
any  particular  interest  in  the  doctrinal  disputes,  or  wishing  to 
have  any  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
his  only  object  was  to  employ  this  formulary  as  a  means  for 
promoting  union  in  districts  where  the  Monophysite  party  was 
numerous  and  powerful,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Alexandrian 
diocese.  The  patriarch  Sergius,  of  Constantinople,  whom 
the  emperor  consulted  touching  the  propriety  of  employing 
this  formulary,  having  found  nothing  offensive  in  it,  he  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  contemplated  project.*  Perhaps 
the  use  which  Heraclius  was  making  of  this  formulary,  would 
never  have  engendered  a  controversy,  if  he  had  not  finally 
succeeded  by  it  in  effecting  his  purpose  among  the  Mono- 
physites  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 

Amona  the  bishops  with  whom  the  emperor  had  conversed 
on  this  subject  was  Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Lazians  of  Colchis.  As  the  latter  felt  some  scruples  about 
the  employment  of  this  formulary,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the 
patriarch  Sergius  of  Constantinople.!  Sergius  sought  in  his 
reply  to  remove  these  scruples  ;}  but  in  so  doing  he  expressed 
himself  very  ambiguously,  showing  the  want  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  theological  judgment  of  his  own.  He  wrote  him  that  at 
ecumenical  councils  this  subject  had  never  come  under  discus¬ 
sion,  nor  had  anything  been  determined  about  it.  Several 
eminent  fathers  had  used  the  phrase  one  mode  of  ivorking, 
but  as  yet  he  had  found  no  one  who  approved  the  phrase  two 
modes  of  working.  If  however  any  such  case  could  be 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  that  authority,  for 

that  he  was  led  to  make  such  a  use  of  this  formulary.  Great  mistakes 
are  often  made,  by  reasoning  back  from  some  result  really  brought  about 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  the  motives  of  individuals ;  still, 
however,  the  interest  shown  by  the  emperor  in  this  formulary,  renders 
it  probable  that  from  the  first  it  appeared  to  him  an  important  means  to 
this  end ;  and  by  comparing  this  case  with  the  like  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  union  with  the  Monophysites,  as  for  example,  the  added  clause 
to  the  Trishagion,  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters,  we  shall  find 
much  serving  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  matter. 

*  That  the  emperor  had  for  this  reason  applied  to  the  patriarch,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  letter  of  bishop  Cyrus  to  him  soon  to  be  mentioned. 
Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III.  1338. 

f  See  1.  c.  +  Seethe  tract  1.  c.  f.  1309. 
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men  were  bound  not  merely  to  seek  to  agree  with  the  fathers 
in  doctrine,  but  also  to  use  the  same  language  with  them,  and 
to  be  cautious  of  all  innovations. *  To  such  a  pitch  of  ex¬ 
travagance  was  carried  this  slavery  to  the  letter,  which  substi¬ 
tuted  the  sayings  of  individual  men  in  place  of  an  independent 
examination  of  doctrines  If  Nevertheless,  Cyrus  represented 
himself  as  satisfied  by  this  decision  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  was  to  his  approbation  of  this  formu- 
laiy,  and  his  declared  readiness  to  form  a  union  with  the 
Monophysites,  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  patri¬ 
archate  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  630.  He  actually  succeeded 
to  bring  back  thousands  of  the  Monophysites  in  Egypt  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  who  had  remained  hitherto  separated  from 
the  dominant  church,  to  re-unite  with  the  same,  by  means  of  a 
doctrinal  compromise,  established  on  nine  points,  which  com¬ 
promise  placed  the  peculiar  articles  of  Monophysitism  beside 
those  of  the  creed  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  ;  so  that  every 
man  could  explain  the  one  in  conformity  with  the  other.f 
And  in  the  seventh  article  of  this  compromise  it  was  derived 
as  a  consequence,  from  the  idea  of  the  real§  union  of  the  two 
natures,  that  the  one  Christ  and  Son  of  God  works  that  which 
is  divine,  and  that  which  is  human,  by  one  divinely  human 
mode  of  agency. [| 

But  this  compromise®!  met  with  the  same  fate,  with  all  the 
earlier  attempts  at  conciliation ;  namely,  the  union  thus 

na/ra  yao  avdyxy,  jjJn  y.Uoy  xur’  inoiav  to7;  Tati  uytuv  orccripuv  tort- 
crPca  Ooypcatriv,  cLXXa  xai  to.7;  ccurci7s  ixtiyois  xi^rfai  <puya7;  xa'i  utthy  to 
xccivoroiAUv. 

t  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Sergius,  in  his  reply,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  his  own  earlier  explanation,  to  which  Cyrus  had 
appealed.  It  might  be  inferred  from  this,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that 
Sergius  in  that  explanation  had  been  moved  by  the  wishes  of  the  em¬ 
peror  to  express  himself  in  too  decided  a  manner  in  favour  of  that 
ioi mulary  ;  so  that  he  was  now  willing  to  ignore  it. 

„  +  Namely,  on  the  one  hand,  tl s  x^ilJT'os  1*  Svo  tpvauy,  on  the  other, 
sva  xyo-Tov  ty,  'oua\  $iueuir7u.i  to.7;  fiucrtinv,  are  brought  together  by  the 
expression  pia  <pCffiS  tou  Xoyou  mrxpxejfotvv  and  pla.  vorotrTacns  ffvvhros, 
tvucns  tpiKnx.il  and  ivijcrig  xcc&*  vtx'o<Tf7CL<nv, 

§  Not  merely  tfayramcp,  \piult7  xa)  ha  xlvois  you  hairXair poa<n , 

II  Tov  auTov  iva.  Xgiirvov  eiov  s yt^youyra  too  Ka,  iyhuXiva 

pia  Siayiorxr,  tvyyua.  See  the  formula  of  union  in  the  13th  action  of 
the  6th  ecumenical  council.  Harduin.  III.  1342. 

IT  Called  by  the  Greeks  the  uums  ulpoSafr,;,  because  it  so  quickly 
came  to  nothing. 
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brought  about  was  soon  dissolved  again  ;  and  new  schisms 
sprung  out  of  it.  There  was  then  residing  at  Alexandria  an 
eminent  monk  of  Palestine,  by  name  Sophronius,*  who  with 
logical  consistency  defended  the  system  of  the  two  natures, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  consistency  in  doctrine  to 
church  policy.  To  him  the  doctrine  of  one  mode  of  working 
and  willing  seemed  to  lead  necessarily  to  Monophysitism ;  and 
an  accommodation  {oIkovo/ii a  was  the  word)  ventured  upon  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  in  order  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
church,  was  a  thing  he  could  by  no  means  approve.  It  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  patriarch  Ser¬ 
gius,  and  Sophronius  himself  went  to  see  him.  Sergius 
foresaw  the  important  consequences  which  this  opposition,  once 
agitated,  might  have;  and  besought  to  suppress  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  bud.  It  is  true,  lie  himself  perhaps  approved  the 
phrase  one  mode  of  willing  and  working  ;  yet  he  was  of  tire 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  law  and  a  dogma 
for  the  church  out  of  the  manner  in  which  only  a  few  approved 
fathers,  in  a  few  passages,  and  but  occasionally,  had  expressed 
themsdlves ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  this  phrase  in  the 
public  language  of  the  church,  because  to  many  it  might  give 
offence,  and  be  so  misapprehended,  as  if  the  doctrine — which 
was  by  no  means  implied  therein — of  one  nature,  might  be 
deduced  from  it.  He  was  more  decided,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  phrase  “  two  modes  of  willing  and  worki  ng,”  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  possible  abuse,  but  because  this  phrase 
seemed  to  him  to  denote  something  that  was  false  in  itself. 
Men  would  be  led  thereby  to  conceive  of  two  opposite  wills  of 
the  Logos,  and  of  the  humanity  in  Christ,  to  annul  the  true 
unity  of  the  person  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  two  wills  cannot  be 
conceived  to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  one  person.  It  was, 
therefore,  safest  to  use  none  but  the  doctrinal  formulas  hitherto 
employed,  as  these  perfectly  answered  the  interests  of 
Christian  faith.  He  therefore  advised  the  patriarch  Cyrus  to 
make  no  change  in  the  compromise  at  Alexandria,  which  was 

*  Sophronius  "was,  in  his  younger  years,  known  as  a  learned  man  and 
teacher,  under  the  name  of  the  Sophist.  This  was  before  he  became  a 
monk,  if,  as  it  is  probable,  he  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom 
Johannes  Moschus  dedicated  his  history  of  the  monks  (xilfjMv  vrnu/j.un- 
x'og)  and  of  whose  resolutions  to  quit  the  life  of  the  world  he  speaks  in 
this  history,  c.  110. 
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so  important  for  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  which  could 
not  be  dissolved  without  prejudice  to  the  same  ;  but  after  having- 
attained  his  object,  no  longer  to  speak  either  of  “  one  mode  of 
willing  and  working,”  or  of  “  two”  but  only  to  hold  fast  to  this, 
that  the  self-same  Christ,  the  true  God,  works  that  which  is 
divine,  and  that  which  is  human,  and  all  the  divine  and  human 
agency  proceeds,  undivided,  from  the  same  incarnate  Logos, 
and  is  to  be  referred  back  to  him.  And  Sophronius  finally 
promised  the  patriarch  that  he  would  refrain  from  both  forms 
of  expression,  and  from  all  dispute  about  them.* * * §  Much,  we 
must  allow,  depends  on  the  form  in  which  Sophronius  worded 
this  promise,  in  judging  as  to  his  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
On  this  point  we  can  form  no  opinion,  since  we  have  only  the 
report  of  Sergius,  who  was  a  party  in  the  case ;  but,  at  all 
events,  Sophronius  believed  himself  bound  by  the  promise  he 
had  given  only  so  long  as  he  remained  in  this  subordinate 
relation  of  dependence  as  a  monk.  From  this  he  was  removed, 
and  attained  himself  to  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  general 
guidance  of  the  church  ;  for  he  was  made  in  634  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  As  Sergius  now  had  reason,  no  doubt,  to  dread  the 
zeal  of  Sophronius,  who,  by  this  new  position,  had  acquired  so 
great  an  influence,  he  endeavoured  to  procure,  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  this,  the  concurrent  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Honorius.  lie  informed  the  latter]"  of  what  had  thus  far  been 
done,  and  asked  him  for  his  own  judgment.  Iionorius,  in 
two  letters,  declared  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  views  of 
Sergius,  and  wrote  also  in  the  same  terms  to  Cyrus  and 
Sophronius.  He,  too,  was  afraid  of  logical  determinations  on 
such  matters.  It  seemed  to  him  altogether  necessary!  to  sup¬ 
pose  but  one  will  in  Christ,  as  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
in  him  any  strife  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  such 
as  by  reason  of  sin  exists  in  men.§  He  approved,  indeed,  of 

*  The  source  of  these  accounts  is  the  relation,  faithful  as  it  seems  to 
the  truth,  of  the  patriarch  Sergius  to  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius,  in  the 
twelfth  action  of  the  sixth  ecumenical  council.  Harduin.  III.  f.  1315. 

f  See  the  last  cited  letter  of  Sergius,  1.  c. 

%  See  1.  c.  f.  1319. 

§  Nam  lex  alia  in  membris  aut  voluntas  diversa  non  fuitvel  contraria 
salvatori,  quia  super  legem  natus  est  humantc  conditionis.  Now  to  such 
passages,  the  defenders  of  Honorius  on  the  principles  of  church  ortho¬ 
doxy  might  appeal,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  not  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  by  itself  considered,  but  only  the 
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the  accommodation  {okovofita),  whereby  the  patriarch  Cyrus 
had  brought  about  the  re-union  of  the  Monophysites  with  the 
Catholic  church ;  but  as  hitherto  no  public  decision  of  the 
church  had  spoken  of  “  one  mode  of  working  ”  or  of  “  two 
modes  of  working  ”  of  Christ,  it  seemed  to  him  the  safest 
course  that  in  future  such  expressions  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
one  might  lead  to  Nestorianism,  the  other  to  Eutychianism. 

He  reckoned  this  whole  question  among  the  unprofitable 
subtilties  which  endanger  the  interests  of  piety.  Men  should 
be  content  to  hold  fast  to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  hitherto 
established  doctrine  of  the  church,  that  the  self-same  Christ 
works  that  which  is  divine  and  human  in  both  his  natures.* 
1  hose  other  questions  should  be  left  to  the  grammarians  in  the 
schools.  If  the  holy  spirit  operates  in  the  faithful,  as  St.  Paul 
says  in  manifold  ways,  how  much  more  must  this  hold  good 
of  the  Head  himself !  Meantime  Sophronius,  in  the  circular 
letter  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  he  issued  on  entering 
upon  Ins  office,!  when  laying  down  a  full  confession  of  his 
faith,  presented  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of 
operation  answering  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  flowing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
He  by  no  means  rejected  the  phrase  kvipytm  -WSoa-n 
(divinely-human  agency)  ;  but  he  maintained  that  this  stood 
in  no  sort  of  contradiction  with  the  designating  of  two  modes 
of  operation  answering  to  the  peculiar  natures ;  but  referred 
to  quite  another  thing,  to  that  which  is  not  predicated  of  one  of 
the  natures  in  particular,  but  of  the  action  of  both  in  union 
vuth  each  other  of  the  collective  activity  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  Irue,  1  alestine,  soon  after  Sophronius  had  issued  this 
fetter,  was,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  severed  from  its 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  con- 


hypothesis  of  an  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  human  will  in 
Christ.  This  defence,  however,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination 
for  it  seemed  to  him  as  weH  as  to  Sergius,  that  a  duplicity  of  will  in 
one  and  the  same  subject  could  not  subsist  in  fact  without  opposition. 

n  the  second  letter,  f.  1354  :  Unus  operator  Christus  in  utrisque 
naturis,  du®  natural  in  una  persona  inconfuse,  indivise,  incouverti- 
b.liter  propria  operantes  ;-although  the  theory  of  two  modes  of  work  in- 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  very  thing  he  here  asserts,  yet  he  carefully 
avoided  expressing  this.  J  u  ,y 

t  HisMw*™  i>iec»urv,xi  in  the  XI.  actio  of  the  VI.  ecumenical 
council,  Hard.  III.  1258,  and  what  follows. 
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troversy  must  already  have  spread  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
for  the  emperor  Heraclius  considered  it  necessary  to  resort, 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it,  to  a  common  expedient,  which 
generally  served  but  to  aggravate  the  evil.  He  issued,  in  638, 
a  dogmatic  edict,  under  the  name  of  the  Ecthesis,  without 
doubt  the  work  of  Sergius,*  drawn  up  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  which  Sergius  had  hitherto  always  expressed.  The 
doctrine  of  one  person  of  Christ  in  two  natures  was  held  forth 
conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  that  one  and 
the  self-same  Christ  works  that  which  is  divine,  and  that  which 
is  human,  was  affirmed  ;  but  the  phrases  one  energy  (krapyeia) 
or  two  energies  were  to  be  avoided,  the  first  because,  though 
it  had  been  employed  by  some  of  the  fathers,  it  yet  created 
uneasiness  in  many,  who  supposed  that  such  an  expression 
carried  with  it  the  denial  of  the  duality  of  natures ;  the  second, 
because  it  had  been  used  by  no  one  of  the  approved  church- 
teachers,  and  because  it  gave  offence  to  many.]  There  would, 
moreover,  follow  from  it  the  hypothesis  of  two  contradictory 
wills  in  Christ,  which  Nestorius  himself  had  not  ventured  to 
assert.  Following  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  it  was  necessary, 
on  the  contrary,  to  affirm  one  will  of  Christ ;  since  the  hu¬ 
manity  with  its  own  rational  soul  had  never  determined  itself 
out  of  its  own  will,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Logos 
united  with  it,  but  always  so  as  the  Logos  willed. :£ 

This  edict  expressed  itself  in  language  too  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  of  “one  mode  of  willing  and  working”  ever  to  satisfy 
the  opponents  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Nor  were  the  defenders 
of  Dyotheletism  contented  to  be  merely  tolerated  ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing  and  working,  corresponding 
to  the  two  natures,  seemed  to  them  closely  connected  with  the 
true  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  redemption  ;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  considered  by  them  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  same  should  be  adopted  into  the  church  system  of 
faith.  The  majority  of  the  Greek  bishops  were  wont,  it  is 


*  "Exfoc ns  rUs  oriffTiu;. 

f  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  language  is  stronger  against  the  second 
expression,  than  against  the  first. 

J  Cl;  iv  fin'Sivi  xa,i/>£/  rrj;  vinous  iv^i/^uftivvi;  alrov  tsa^xo;  xiy^u/iiiTpivu; 
Xvcu  i*  ciKiicts  o^[x,ns  ivccmtiui;  tuj  Vivian  <rou  rivuj^czvou  ccvrcu  xutf  v'procrrccenv 
Stotj  Xoyov  rrjv  (f)V(riK7iv  aurrt;  vroiri<rcc(r0ca  ccXTC  ottgtz  xk'i  olccv  xu.) 

oo"/jv  ccuro;  o  Bios  Xoyos  fiSovKiro.  Harduin.  III.  79G. 
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true,  to  be  governed  by  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  court. 
The  patriarch  Sergius  could  easily  convoke  at  Constantinople 
an  endemic  council  ( avvocog  ei'erj/Aovaa),  which  would  approve 
the  new  religious  edict ;  nor  would  there  be  much  difficulty 
in  compelling  to  acquiescence  the  majority  of  the  other  bishops 
of  Asia.  But  the  arm  of  the  emperor  was  powerless  in  the 
provinces  of  Africa  and  of  Italy ;  where,  besides,  a  more 
independent  hierarchical  spirit  opposed  itself  to  the  influence 
of  court  dogmatism.  There  was  one  man  in  particular  who, 
by  his  acuteness  as  a  dialectician,  by  his  activity,  and  his 
invincible  courage,  was  singularly  fitted  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Monotheletism,  and  to  concentrate  all  his 
powers  to  this  object.  This  was  the  above-mentioned  Maximus, 
who  had  then  retired  to  the  monastic  life. 

As  he  must  be  called  the  most  important  representative 
of  Dyotheletism,  so  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pliaran,  in  Arabia,  of 
whom,  however,  we  know  nothing  except  from  single  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  writings,  was  the  most  important  doctrinal  repre¬ 
sentative  and  spokesman  of  the  opposite  party.  JSTow,  as  to 
the  dogmatic  interest  connected  with  this  latter  tendency,  the 
truth  was,  it  attached  itself  to  the  reigning  mode  of  thinking1 
and  speaking  since  the  last  decision  of  the  controversy  about 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  mode  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  the  formulary — “  One  incarnate  nature  of  the 
Logos” — was  joined  with  the  formulary — “two  natures;” 
and  without  infringing  on  the  abiding  duality  of  the  natures, 
it  was  thought  possible  to  refer  the  human  nature,  as  well  as 
the  divine,  to  the  one  incarnate  Logos  as  one  personal  subject  ; 
and  in  thus  referring  it,  a  special  religious  interest  was  in¬ 
volved.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  considered  of  importance  to 
say  that  it  was  not,  so  to  speak,  the  self-subsistent  human  na¬ 
ture  in  Christ  that  was  subject  to,  and  submitted  itself  to,  the 
sensuous  affections,  but  that  everything  human  in  Christ  was 
no  less  a  free  act  than  the  assumption  of  human  nature  itself ; 
all  sprung  from  the  one  will  and  the  one  activity  of  the  Logos  ; 
all  appropriation  of  purely  human  attributes  and  affections 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  continued  exertion  of  that 
one  determination  of  will  and  act,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Logos,  from  the  first,  appropriated  to  himself  the  human 
nature.  All  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ  proceed  from 
three  factors:  the  efficient  cause  in  them  all  is  the  divine 
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will ,  the  divine  agency  as  the  determining  power ;  and  this 
operates  by  means  of  the  rational  soul,  and  through  the  body 
as  its  instrument.* * * §  Whatsoever  pain  or  suffering  of  Christ 
we  may  choose  to  name,  it  must  still  be  considered,  and  justly, 
as  the  one  activity  of  the  same  Christ,  t  God  is  the  author  of 
all — the  humanity  the  instrument  which  he  makes  use  of.} 
On  the  contrary,  Maximus  affirms  : — For  the  complete  re¬ 
demption  of  human  nature  it  was  requisite  that  God  should 
appropriate  it  with  the  identity  and  totality  of  all  its  powers 
without  sin,  in  order  to  purify  human  nature  from  sin  in  all  its 
parts,  and  to  interpenetrate  it  with  a  principle  of  divine  life. 
Whatsoever  was  not  taken  up  into  this  union  would  therefore 
remain  excluded  from  redemption.  In  particular,  the  will 
peculiar  to  man’s  rational  nature,  as  that  by  which  sin  is 
brought  about,  must  be  assumed  into  this  union,  and  thereby 
sanctified. §  Nether  human  nature  generally,  nor  the  nature 
of  any  other  being  whatsoever,  can  subsist  separate  from  its 
peculiar  powers;  nor,  accordingly,  human  nature,  without  its 
evipyua  and  StXtjmc  (powers  of  working  and  willing).  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  without  recognizing  this,  to  affirm  any 
true  incarnation  of  the  Logos  :  he  who  does  not  recognize  it 
must  fall  into  Docetism.  He  refers  to  all  those  passages  of  the 
gospel  history  which  speak  of  a  willing  or  a  working  of  Christ 
with  respect  to  anything  limited  and  sensuous — his  walking, 
eating,  &e.  This  does  not  admit  of  being  transferred  to  the 
infinite  all-present  will,  and  to  the  infinite  all-present  agency 
of  God.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  understand  all 
this  after  the  manner  of  Docetism,  unless  we  attributed  to  the 

*  Mice  Wi^yuce  <rou  Xoyov ,  rou  vou,  too  aiffOyrixov  (roopeoLTo;  xcei  ooycevizoo 
vrcevTce  XiftHi'/i,  II ocvtcc  ccrcc  t?iS  gojtyioicoooos  ohewoftius  dVs  Stice  sirs 
dvfycomvu  9T« (u  too  <ruT*igo$  ’Yifjccav  ^^igtoo  ccvigto^toci  oc^oeibojs  [Av  ix  too 
Su'oo  tyv  ivbocriv  xcti  tyjv  alrioey  IXcifjjGocvt,  5 ice  /ceetwc  5s  ty,s  yo'poc$  xct)  Xoyt- 
vTcov^yCiTo  tfaoci  too  ot>jf/.u.rro$.  See  tli 0  fragments  ot  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Pharan,  in  the  acts  of  the  VI.  Ecumenical  Council,  actio  13. 
Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III.  f.  1343,  and  44. 

“j*  *0  (rrau^oc y  yi  vt K^cucn^  cl  fxusXojYrig^  h  uTitXh  xcc)  xccOnXcocri^  rcc  \ix,<tttog- 
(Accru,)  too  pccTiGf/jcercc,  vravra.  tccotcc  ooQu;  cev  xou  lixezl<*$  tcXyiQuyi  fjelce  xce\ 
too  ccbrod  ivo$  ^oigtoo  Wifjyuoc. 

J  Mice  ivigytia}  yis  ti^vityis  xce)  $Yifuovgyo$  o  Seo$,  ogyavov  5s  yi  cIvPooj- 

GTOTY,S» 

§  Ei  cra^ce^ccvTi;  tv> y  ivroXYjv  5 ice  SiXygicos  uXX’  ob  5 i%ol  SsXy gsgj;  Graoi^rr 
fjuiv  sSs ofjci&ct  rr,$  xocr  ccotyv  tccrgiieciy  tyi  gtoogXy^u  too  opcoioo  to  ofiottv 

avrov  5>j  too  <ra.£KuQi)tro$  Sect/  Segcevstsoyro;.  opp.  ed.  Combefis.  T.  II.  f.  83. 
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human  nature  in  Christ  the  and  Ivepyeia  which  are 

peculiar  to  it.*  TV  hen  the  divine  Logos  became  man,  he  ap¬ 
propriated  along  with  the  human  nature  the  inclinations  and 
aversions  also  which  belong  to  that  nature— the  positive  and 
negative  impulses  which  lie  within  it ;  and  he  gave  signs  of" 
both  in  his  life.f  Maximus  said,  for  example,  that  as  there 
is  implanted  in  each  creature  an  impulse  for  self-preservation, 
and  therefore  along  with  this  positive  principle  a  negative 
°.ne’t  the  natural  feeling  which  struggles  against  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  life  ;  so  this  feeling,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  human  nature,  must  have  existed  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  and  indeed  was  manifested  by  him  at  the  approach  of 
death.  But  the  schism  existing  between  this  natural  impulse 
and  reason — the  irrational  tendency  of  it  growing  out  of  sin,  the 
feai  of  death  in  conflict  with  the  call  of  duty — such  a  tendency 
could  find  no  place  in  him.§  BuLwith  all  this,  Maximus  also 
derived,  from  the  hypostatic  union,  a  consequence  in  which  he 


In  truth,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Monotheletism,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Iheodore  of  Pharan,  much  that  borders  on  Docetism.  For  example  he 
regards  it  as  the  peculiar  character  of  all  bodily  affections  in  the  case  of 
Chi  ist,  that  he,  as  man,  was  not  subjected  to  these  affections  by  any  natural 
necessity,  but  produced  them,  each  moment,  by  the  divine  will,  to  which 
the  corporeal  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be  subjected  ;  that,  by  virtue  of 
its  appropriation  by  the  Logos,  the  body  of  Christ  had  become,  in  a 
sense,  deified  and  spiritualized,  and  could  be  freed  from  the  limitations 
and  defects  of  a  corporeal  nature,  or  subjected  to  them  as  he  pleased 
hence  the  miracles.  'H~  yd p  bfa'irtea  ^uxb  ou  rri$uxi  rttravrn;  Zuvditiu; 
tivai,  i va  ra;  tpunxa;  roZ  adfaaroi  'ibiornra;  \\  ulroZ  rt  xa)  laurds  dm- 

Xau^\  As_th:s  was  so  in  the_case  of  Christ,  hence  the  W.xoarwa. 
truu.tpuuv  rou  aupurus,  oyxou,  pod,;  xa)  ;  hence,  that  Christ  aoyxds 

aau^aroi;  avsu  hacrrckd;  wgodXtiv  ix  u,  tired;  xa)  fevt.uMro; 
x.u.1  Svoav  xai  co;  lx  ihatpev;  r; 3-aXdairriS  I’XiZ.fvaov.  In  one  point  Maxi- 
mus  did,  it  is  true,  agree  with  him  ;  namely,  in  holding  that  Christ  was 
not  subjected  to  bodily  sufferings,  by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  that  he 
subjected  himself  to  them  by  a  free  act  of  the  will,  xar  olxovouiav,  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

,  t  (T5»  dtPputrjrxros  rb*  So/am  xa)  dlflo(/ibv  hiXwv  Si’  h-pyua;  ‘Hull,  r r,v 
fJAv  0^>,V,  Iv  roj'  rei;  (puaixo);  xa)  dZiaSkbrni;  roaoZrot  Xibaaaiai,  d;  xa) 
f ”  ,v  T0‘s  to/xl^irfai,  rbn  Si  dpeabt  Iv  ru  xaied  roZ  rra&ov-,, 

ixovmus  rt,t  erpa;  rov  Sdtarov  avaro’knv  tfowairtai.  Disputat.  c.  Pyrrho. 
1.  c.  f.  165.  J 

X  The  dcpojfxb,  the  opposite  to  the  S^. 

\  ’Eyri  yde  xa)  xard  <pZ<rlv  xa)  rrapd  <pZff„  S uXla  xa)  xard  <pZnv  uh 

,a  ^  rvrroXi roZ  c,ro;  dvfoxnxb,  *apb  airm  Ss  rrued- 

y^oyo;  ruffroXti.  '  5 
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agreed  with  the  Monotheletians,  in  that  he  represents  the  Logos 
to  be  efficient,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  as  the  personal  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  these  cases,  so  that  the  Logos  revealed,  in  the  form 
of  the  peculiar  human  “working”  and  “willing,”  his  own 
agency  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Hence  natural  neces¬ 
sity  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  excluded;  everything  occurred  in 
a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  is  otherwise  usual  in 
human  nature ;  everything  took  place  in  a  divine  and  super¬ 
natural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  and  natural  way.* 
Accordingly  Maximus  also  admitted  an  ivepyeia  SeavdpiKi'i  (a 
divinely-huraan  activity)  in  his  own  sense,  as  denoting  the 
activity  of  one  subject,  viz.,  the  Logos  become  man,  in  the 
forms  at  once  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  by  virtue 
of  a  r poTro c  cLvnSotreujQ  (the  interchange  of  attributes),  which 
applied  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  nature. f 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  will  to  each  other  in  Christ  was  connected  also,  in  a 
way  that  deserves  notice,  with  the  question  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine  will  in  the  redeemed  in 
their  state  of  perfection.  At  least,  many  among  the  Mono- 
theletes  supposed  the  final  result  of  the  perfect  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  believers  would  be  in  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  a  total  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  God’s  will ; 
so  that  in  all  there  would  be  a  subjective  as  well  as  objective 
identity  of  will,  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would  lead 
to  the  pantheistic  notion  of  an  entire  absorption  of  all  indivi¬ 
duality  of  existence  in  the  one  original  spirit.  Maximus  well 
understood  this,  and  contended  earnestly  against  the  notion. 
He  maintained  that,  regarded  on  the  objective  side  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  object  of  God’s  will,  which  was  also  the  same  for 
all,  and  with  reference  to  the  energising  principle  of  divine 
grace,  which  is  the  same,  there  was  indeed  one  will  in  all ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  subjective  difference  would 
ever  remain,  the  difference,  namely,  between  the  will  in  God, 

*  °y  vooriyurtu  \v  ru>  xupleo  !v  tipTv  rn  StXnertcu;  roc  (purixot, 

ccXX  qxtttio  7rin)u.<7u.$  ccXi ^eug  xoc)  Hyp  tier etg  ov  tpottco  too  xclP  ri/xa;  iTTSi\ct<nV 
xcct  ioi\]/ri'nvJ  a.XXcc  rut  uvrtg  ti/acc;,  ixoiun'co;  y&Qy  our  at  xct)  ^siXtcoTCc;  aXtjfc, 
ou  xed)  r,pcccf)  ctXX  uttso  ’npca.g  z^nXiCctrz  xot)  xccdoXou  (pocvoci^  ttccv  (pucrncov  ztt) 
Xgicrrov  auvipi(/.ivov  tw  xar  cturo  Xoycp  xoo'i  rov  utt\()  <pu<nv  rgovrov 

xa.i  n  ^ict  rov  Xoycv  TTirryPyj  xoc)  w  olxovofiicc  ^tcc  rov  rgoorou, 

t  ^  which,  in  later  times,  was  called  communicatio  idiomatum. 
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which  works  salvation,  and  the  will  of  those  who  receive  it 
from  him.*  We  may  now  see  also  how  closely  connected  this 
doctrine  of  Maximus  was  with  the  general  principle,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  him  concerning  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural 
and  divine  in  the  more  highly  refined  form  and  individuality 
of  the  natural — a  view  with  which  the  other  theory  stood 
directly  in  conflict.  As  to  the  appeals  made  on  both  sides  to 
the  declarations  of  the  older  fathers,  the  truth  wras  that,  under 
the  influence  of  their  different  dogmatical  interests,  each  party 
■would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  differ  from  the  other  in 
their  interpretations,  as  the  older  fathers,  who  had  no  such 
controversy  in  their  thoughts,  expressed  themselves  very  inde¬ 
finitely  on  such  points.^ 

In  Constantinople,  the  imperial  edict  still  continued  valid, 
even  after  the  death  of  Ileraclius,  in  641  ;  but  the  successors 
of  Honorius  bishop  of  Borne,  who  died  soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  these  disputes,  declared  themselves  decidedly  against 
Monotheletism,  and  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes 
of  willing  and  working.  This  dogmatic  tendency  prevailed 
also  in  the  African  church.  Maximus  repaired  to  these  dis¬ 
tricts  :  he  increased,  by  his  influence,  the  zeal  in  behalf  of  it ; 
and  used  the  authority  of  these  churches,  especially  the  Bo- 
man,  to  put  down  Monotheletism.  From  Africa  and  Borne  he 
directed  letters  and  tracts  to  the  monks  of  the  East,  in  which 
he  combated  that  system.  In  Africa  he  was  supported  by 
the  governor  Gregorius,  who  was  plotting  an  insurrection 

*  Twv  <7=  <ru^o[j.ivuv  or^o;  aXXvXoo;  xai  Dsay  too  t ra^ovro;  aura  tvv  BcXvo'ip 
'yivriTira.i  ffoafoatiis  oXov  tv  cram  yivixoj;  xai  to  x.u.6  'ixaoToi  loixoi;  ^oj^v- 
aavTo;  too  Shoo  too  to.  rfavra  ffXvgooVTo;  tu  /joit^oi  tv;  %o.^ito;  xai  ;v  Tacri 
TXo tooufAivov  /jjiXwv  hixvv  xara  t'/ iv  cLvaXoylav  tvs  tv  ixauTu  oritTTiu;.  T. 
II.  f.  10,  11.  He  also  points  out,  in  his  disputation  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  from  expressing  the  S'tXvpa  and  the  Sex^'v  by 
the  same  word.  II.  f.  162. 

t  Thus  in  particular  they  differed  about  the  right  interpretation  and 
reading  of  the  passage  in  the  fourth  supposed  letter  of  Dionysius  to 
Cains,  where  an  iA^yua  Ssavtyxv  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  According  to 
the  context  of  this  passage,  the  reading  /alav,  defended  by  the  Mono¬ 
thelites,  would  not  be  the  correct  one,  but  the  reading  xaivvv,  defended  by 
the  opposite  party ;  for  it  is  plainly  the  author’s  design  to  mark  that 
which  was  new  in  the  appearance  of  the  God-man  ;  but  perhaps  all  the 
definiteness  here  given  to  the  word  Ssavfyixvn  originated  in  glosses. 
At  all  events,  each  party  could  at  least  explain  the  words  in  its  own 
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against  the  imperial  government,  and  wanted,  perhaps,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  excitement  growing  out  of  these  doctrinal 
disputes  to  further  his  own  plans.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  Africa  by  a  public  transaction  in  which  Maximus 
was  the  principal  actor.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  successor  to 
Sergius,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  himself  also  maintained  the 
validity  of  the  Ecthesis ,  had  been  driven,  by  the  tide  of  po¬ 
pular  feeling  excited  against  him,  to  resign  his  post,  in  the 
year  642,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  North  Africa.  A  dis¬ 
putation  between  him  and  Maximus  was  held  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  assemblage  and  of  the  governor  Gregory.  Max¬ 
imus,  it  is  true,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  the  management 
of  his  cause ;  and  in  tins  respect  lie  was  far  superior  to  his 
opponent.  Nevertheless  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  outward 
interest,  far  more  than  this  intellectual  superiority  or  any 
force  of  argument,  which  induced  Pyrrhus  to  own  that 
he  was  beaten ;  upon  which  confession  he  was  solemnly 
restored,  by  the  Roman  bishop  Theodore,  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  But  he  very  soon  went  over  again  to  the 
other  party. 

The  long  continued  troubles  which  arose  out  of  these  dis¬ 
putes  moved  the  emperor  Constans,  in  648,  (o  revoke  the 
Ecthesis  and  to  publish  a  new  religious  edict,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Type*  Although  this  edict  was  drawn  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  patriarch  Paul,  and  although  this  prelate, 
as  is  plain  from  his  correspondence  with  the  Roman  bishops, 
was  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  yet  his  peculiar  doctrinal 
views  were  not  thrust  so  jorominently  to  view  as  those  of 
Sergius  had  been  in  the  Ecthesis.  He  must  have  known  how 
to  distinguish  the  duty  of  a  church-teacher  from  that  of  a  civil 
ruler,  or  perhaps  he  considered  this  dogmatic  difference  as  of 
too  little  importance  to  be  suffered  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church ;  at  least  he  did  not  wish  to  use  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  to  introduce  Monotheletism  into  the  church.  The 
Type  was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Ecthesis  in  this  essen¬ 
tial  respect,  that  the  doctrinal  element  therein  retired  further 
out  of  view  ;  and,  without  taking  part  in  any  way  either  with 
Monotheletism  or  against  it,  the  edict  was  chiefly  aimed  to 
restrain  the  violent  disputes,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  the 
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church.*  After  having  presented  the  two  opposite  views,  de¬ 
ciding  in  favour  of  neither,  it  ordered  that  the  church  should 
abide  bv  the  doctrine  as  it  stood  before  the  outbreak  of  this 
controversy,  and  contend  no  longer  about  these  points.  ISio 
person  should  stigmatize  another  as  a  heretic  on  account  of 
them.  The  clergy ,  who  acted  contrary  to  this,  should  be  de¬ 
posed  ;  the  monks  banished  ;  persons  in  office,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  in  the  military  service,  should  forfeit  their  places  ;  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  of  rank  should  be  punished  by  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  their  goods ;  those  of  the  lower  order,  after  being 
corporeally  punished,  should  be  perpetually  banished. j-  But 
though  the  well-meant  purpose  was  here  aimed  at  of  putting 
an  end,  by  this  ordinance,  to  the  passionate  dispute  on  both 
sides,  yet  such  an  object  could  not  be  so  attained,  for  no  ma¬ 
gisterial  word  has  power  to  command  on  matters  of  religious 
convictions.  Those  to  whom  the  subject  in  dispute  seemed  so 
important  would  only  be  the  more  excited  to  controversy  by 
the  very  prohibition  of  it,  which  seemed  to  them  either  the 
fruit  of  an  unchristian  indifferentism ,  or  a  sly  trick  to  check, 
for  the  present,  the  free  assertion  of  the  truth.  To  the  zealots 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing  and  working,  the 
Type  appeared  under  the  aspect  as  if  Christ  was  thereby  made 
a  being  without  will  or  free  agency — placed  on  a  level  with 
deaf  and  dumb  idols.J  Martin  I.,  the  zealous  opponent  of 
Monotheletism,  who,  even  before  this,  while  Apocrisiarius  of 
the  Roman  church  at  Constantinople,  had  violently  opposed  it, 
became,  when  pope,  the  most  important  pillar  of  this  party. 
From  different  quarters  of  the  East  and  the  West,  he  received 

*  The  imperial  commissioners,  who  attended  the  trial  of  Maximus  at 
Constantinople,  could  no  doubt  rightly  say,  the  emperor  had  dropped 
the  Type  simply — ■'iia  rbv  siojivtiv,  olx  ior’  i.vaig'iiru  tivo;  Tuy  i t!  %purTou 
voovyAvcd v,  iXX’  lor’  iifrhvi)  Triv  mtii  Ttj*  Toiovtruy  rriv  dia/rratriv  (fuvuy  o’ixo- 
vofiouv'ra.  See  Acta  Maximi,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  T.  I.  s. 
8,  f.  36. 

t  See  the  Acta  of  the  Lateran  Council,  Act.  IV.  T.  III.  Harduin. 
f.  824. 

X  In  a  query  addressed  by  the  monk  Maximus,  with  other  Greek 
monks,  to  the  Lateran  council,  the  following  remarks  are  made  respecting 
the  Type:  El;  oy  aysy'sgyxTov  tccvth  xv.i  d.y‘6iXnTt>y,  toutsttiv  iiyovy  xcr.i 
a'^/v'X'OV  xua  dxivr,Tov  ccvToy  Toy  tx;  Oo^;  Biov  tov  xvqiov  rtyoiv  ivitouv  %okttov 

iSayya-Tiiray  toTs  tuv  I6vuy  tl^coXoi;,  and  then  Ps. 

CXV.  is  cited,  toiovtov  ya(>  aTcoy  to  uviy'.py/iToy  xcovry  xai  a.vi(kX'/)Toy.  Har¬ 
duin.  Concil.  T.  III.  f.  724. 
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communications  from  the  monks  and  clergy,  complaining  that 
truth  was  suppressed  by  the  edict  which,  though  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  the  emperor,  was  supposed  to  have  reallv 
proceeded  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  As  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter,  he  believed  himself  called  upon,  as  he  was 
invited  by  these  voices  from  different  quarters,  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  pure  doctrine  in  the  whole  church.  With¬ 
out  consulting  the  emperor,  lie  convoked  a  council,  in  648  to 
meet  at  Rome  in  the  Constantinopolitan  church,  which  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  Lateran  palace,  and  was  hence 
called  the  ecclesia  Lateranensis.  This  was  a  general  council 
afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  the  Lateran  council  Bv 
this  assembly  twenty  canons  were  drawn  up  in  opposition  to 
Monotheletism.  The  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing  and 
working,  combined  in  union,  was  established  ;  and  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  the  opposite  doctrine  and  on 
its  advocates,  namely,  all  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
since  the  time  of  Sergius,  and  on  the  edicts  drawn  up  under 
their  influence— the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type.  The  pope 
circulated  these  decisions  through  the  Western  Church  and 
sought  to  obtain  for  them  a  universal  adoption.  He  wrote 
also,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  synod  to 
the  emperor  Constans,  sending  him  its  proceedings,  and 
inviting  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  therein  ex 
pressed. 

Meantime  Olympius,  the  new  exarch  of  Ravenna,  came  to 
Rome.  He  was  directed,  in  case  he  found  himself  strono- 
enough,  to  publish  the  Type,  to  force  all  to  subscribe  it  and 
to  arrest  the  pope  if  he  resisted  these  measures ;  but  if  he 
found  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  execute  these  orders 
lie  was  in  the  first  place  to  bring  together  a  sufficient  force  to 
execute  them  with  certainty.  Now  the  case  may  have  been 
that  Olympius  really  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  at 
first  to  proceed  openly  against  the  pope,  since  the  latte?  had 
great  influence  with  the  people,  and  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  summon  them  to  his  support.  On  this  account  he  may 
have  deemed  it  expedient,  for  the  present,  to  represent  himself 
as  more  friendly  to  the  pope  than  he  really  was,  that  he  mrnht 
prepare  a  rap  for  him  under  the  cloak  of  friendship.  But 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  plotted  an  insurrection  against  the 
empeior,  he  was  led  by  his  own  political  interests  to  take  part 
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with  the  pope  rather  than  against  him,  hoping  to  find  some 
support  from  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  political  designs  ; 
so  the  proceedings  of  the  Lateran  council  were  suffered  to  go 
on  without  disturbance.* 

When  afterwards  the  exarch  Olympius  repaired  to  Sicily 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
where  he  met  his  death,  the  emperor,  in  653,  sent  Calliopas 
to  take  his  place  as  exarch  to  Italy,  who  was  to  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Type,  and  transport  Martin  for  punishment  to 
Constantinople.  The  political  interest  now  predominated  at 
Constantinople,  far  beyond  the  doctrinal.  lie  was  to  be 

151  As  in  the  trial  instituted  against  Martin  at  Constantinople,  the  plan 
of  an  insurrection  by  Olympius  is  presupposed  as  an  established  fact, 
and  Martin  moreover  does  not  deny  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
Olympius  entertained  such  designs  ;  and  this  explains  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  why  he  made  no  attempt  to  seize  the  pope.  And  his 
conduct  towards  the  pope  may  have  occasioned,  or  furnished  a  pretext 
for  the  charge  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  between  the  two. 
About  this  connection  of  events,  however,  Anastasius,  in  his  life  of  this 
pope,  is  silent;  and  his  account  seems  to  stand  in  contradiction  with  it. 
Tut  on  this  ground,  it  would  not  be  just  to  conclude  that  everything  he 
relates  is  false  ;  we  should  rather  seek  for  some  way  of  reconciling  the 
two  reports.  It  is  very  possible  he  may  have  followed  some  exaggerated 
story,  when  he  says  that  Olympius  designed  to  have  Martin  assassinated 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  at  which  he  was  present ;  but  there 
may  be  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  story.  Perhaps  Olympius  had 
determined  at  the  outset,  and  before  he  conceived  the  project  of  an  in¬ 
surrection,  to  seize  the  pope  by  some  stratagem.  This  view  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  pope’s  letters,  by  which 
we  may  understand  his  opinion  of  Olympius,  and  how  far  it  was  from 
any  of  his  thoughts  to  make  common  cause  with  that  conspirator.  The 
letter  was  written  to  Theodore,  and  in  it  Martin  reports  what  he  had 
heard  said  by  the  exarch  Calliopas,  quod  semper  per  complexionem  et 
fallacem  accusationem  incederent  adversum  nos  et  cum  in  adventu  in- 
famis  Olympii  vani  cujusdam  hominis  cum  armis  me  hunc  potuisse  re- 
pellere  faterentur.  On  account  of  the  word  “  faterentu-  ”  here,  instead 
of  “  dicerent,”  I  can  understand  this  language  in  no  other  sense  than  as 
intended  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  suspicion  excited  against  him,  as  if 
it  had  been  his  purpose  to  defend  himself  by  force.  They  themselves,  he 
would  say,  must  confess,  that  when  Olympius  first  arrived,  and  as  yet 
had  collected  no  forces  about  him,  it  lay  within  the  power  of  the  pope, 
"by  a  slight  exertion  of  his  influence,  to  prevent  him,  by  force  of  arms, 
from  marching  into  Home.  But  the  fact  that  Martin  did  not  resort  to 
the  forcible  measures  which  "were  at  his  command,  though  he  might 
have  suspected  from  the  first  that  Olympius  came  with  hostile  intentions, 
made  it  perfectly  evident  how  far  it  was  from  his  thoughts  to  defend 
himself  by  resorting  to  violence. 
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arraigned  and  punished  not  as  a  heretic,*  but  as  a  rebellious 
subject.  What  lie  had  undertaken  to  do  in  opposition  to  the 
imperial  edict,  appeared  to  Byzantine  despotism  in  the  light  of 
a  crimen  majestalis.  In  form,  Martin’s  behaviour  would 
certainly  wear  that  appearance,  the  Type  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  imperial  edict ;  and  it  was  moreover  alleged  on 
the  part  of  the  Byzantine  court,  that  the  contents  of  the  Type 
were  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  doctrinal  nature ;  that 
nothing  new  was  established  by  it  in  matter  of  doctrine,  but 
merely  disputation  on  certain  points  forbidden ;  that  no  man’s 
conscience  could  be  injured,  therefore,  by  this  merely  negative 
injunction.  If  Martin  alleged,  however,  that  the  edict  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  so  much  from  the  emperor  as  from  the  patriarch 
Paul,  this  surely  could  serve  in  no  sense  to  excuse  his 
behaviour ;  for  so  might  disobedience  to  any  law  be  excused, 
on  the  plea  that  the  law  did  not  proceed  from  the  ruler,  but 
from  the  counsellor  who  advised  him  wrongly.  Nevertheless, 
Martin,  as  representing  the  power  and  interest  of  the  church — 
though  this  was  not  recognized  on  that  principle  of  the 
Byzantine  court  which  subordinated  spiritual  things  to  poli¬ 
tical — could  with  still  more  justice  allege  on  his  own  side, 
that  the  civil  power,  in  attempting  to  define  the  limits  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  in  doctrine,  already  overstepped 
its  proper  limits,  and  encroached  on  a  foreign  province ;  that 
the  church  could  not  be  prohibited  from  presenting  and 
defining  that  which  she  understood  to  be  essentially  connected 
with  the  full  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  And  inas¬ 
much  as  he  went  on  the  principle  that  on  him,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter,  was  conferred  the  supreme  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  church,  he  might  consider  himself  bound  to 
defend  the  full  development  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  free 
development  of  the  church,  against  a  political  authority, 
which,  as  he  supposed,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  was  sub¬ 
servient  to  heretical  influences.  We  must  allow,  however, 

*  Once  only,  when  at  first  it  was  attempted  at  Rome  to  excuse  the 
violent  measures  resorted  to  against  Martin  (see  ep.  14  ad  Theodorum, 
Hanluin.  I.  III.  f.  675),  a  charge  was  brought  against  him  on  the  score 
Oi  doctrine,  viz.  that  he  refused  to  recognize  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Bmroxo; ; 
which,  from  the  Monotheletian  point  of  view,  was  regarded  as  bordering 
on  Nestorianism.  But  subsequently  this  accusation  does  not  occur  again, 
nor  did  it  ever  accord  with  the  principles  and  motives  of  those  with 
whom  the  Type  originated. 
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that  Martin,  on  his  own  hierarchical  principle,  would  have 
been  very  willing  to  use  the  civil  power  as  an  instrument  for 
establishing  that  which  he  himself  recognized  as  the  doctrine 
of  orthodoxy,  and  no  doubt  would  have  applauded  the  act,  if, 
in  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  council,  the 
same  emperor  had  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Dyotheletism. 

When  Martin  had  once  appeared  to  the  imperial  court  in 
the  light  of  a  state  criminal,  there  would  be  a  strong  incli¬ 
nation  to  believe  the  various  political  charges  which  were 
brought  against  him,  it  being  no  rare  thing  for  extravagant 
charges  of  this  sort  to  find  credence  with  the  suspicious  govern¬ 
ment  at  Constantinople,  or  to  be  seized  upon  as  a  palliation  of 
persecutions.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  entering  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Turks,*  sometimes  of  conspiring 
with,  and  lending  support  to,  Olympius. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  653,  Calliopas  arrived  at  Rome.  He 
did  not  venture  at  once  to  take  any  open  step  against  the 
pope,  because  he  feared  the  pope  would  arm  the  people  for 
his  defence.  Martin,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  months, 
was  lying  on  his  couch  at  the  altar  of  the  Lateran  church, 
with  his  clergy  assembled  around  him.  Calliopas  arrived  in 
the  evening.  He  let  Sunday  pass  by,  because  he  feared  the 
multitudes  then  assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  he  sent  as 
an  excuse  to  the  pope,  that  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
he  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  pay  him  his  respects,  but  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  would  come  on  the  next  day.  Early  on 
Monday  morning,  the  governor,  still  full  of  distrust,  sent 
some  of  his  followers  to  the  pope,  to  tell  him  he  was  aware 
that  armed  men  were  collected  in  the  church,  and  that  stones 
had  been  piled  up  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
pope.  All  this  was  unnecessary ;  the  pope  ought  not  to 

*  See  ep.  ad  Tlieodorum.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Saracens,  and  sent  them  money  and  a  confession  of  faith. 
Were  the  last  statement  true,  it  would  be  to  his  honour;  the  just  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  was,  that  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Saracens ;  and  efforts  for  this  purpose  would  have 
tended  rather  to  hinder  than  to  aid  any  design  of  forming  a  political 
alliance  with  the  Saracens.  But  Martin  denies  the  whole,  and  affirms, 
that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  story,  except  that  he  had 
sent  mouey  to  the  Christians  living  among  the  Saracens  (probably  in 
Sicily)  by  the  hands  of  certain  persons  of  their  own  number,  Avho  had 
come  on  a  visit  to  Rome. 
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permit  it.  Martin  caused  these  emissaries  to  be  conducted 
through  every  part  of  the  church,  that  they  might  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  their  own  eyes  that  this  'suspicion  was  groundless. 
Calliopas,  being  now  satisfied  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
pushed  forward  with  an  armed  band  into  the  church,  and 
published  the  imperial  mandate,  that  Martin  -was  deposed, 
because  he  had  illegally  obtained  the  bishopric,*  and  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  Several  of  the  clergy 
invited  the  pope  to  call  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  his 
person,  since  probably  he  could  reckon,  if  it  were  but  for  a 
moment,  on  the  zeal  of  the  people ;  but  Martin  declared  he 
would  rather  ten  times  die  than  that  any  man’s  blood  should 
be  shed  on  his  account.  He  surrendered  at  once  to  the 
governor’s  force,  who  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
palace.  Calliopas  having  at  first  given  liberty  to  all  eccle¬ 
siastics  who  pleased  to  go  with  the  pope,  many  clergymen  and 
also  laymen  who  had  resolved  to  accompany  him,  joined  him 
on  the  next  following  days.  But  the  governor  had  probably 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  deceive,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
insurrection  in  the  pope’s  favour.  At  midnight  he  suddenly 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  palace,  and  accompanied 
by  only  a  few  attendants,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port.  The 
gates  of  Rome  were  kept  shut  till  he  sailed.  He  was  obliged 
to  make  a  long  and  difficult  voyage.  He  was  left  lying  for  a 
year  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  During  the  whole  journey,  the 
old,  sick  man  was  hardly  and  shamefully  treated.  He  was 
denied  every  convenience,  and  the  little  comforts  in  particular 
which  were  necessary  for  him  in  his  present  condition  of 
body.  When  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  at  -whatsoever  place 
he  came,  sent  him  such  articles  as  might  serve  for  his  re¬ 
freshment,  his  keepers  interfered,  driving  away  the  bearers  of 
them  with  insults,  and  declaring  that  he  who  showed  any 
interest  in  the  emperor’s  enemy,  evinced  that  he  was  an  enemy 
of  the  emperor  himself. t  The  few  letters  of  the  pope,  written 

*  Quod  irregulari ter  et  sine  lege  episcopatum  subripuissem,  which 
doubtless  refers  to  the  fact,  that  Martin  had  not  applied  in  the  usual 
manner  to  the  emperor,  and  received  from  him  the  confirmation  of  his 
election ;  whether  it  was  that  he  supposed  the  schisms  were  a  sufficient 
reason  for  omitting  this  legal  formality,  or  whether  he  had  been  other¬ 
wise  prevented. 

f  See  Martin’s  letter  to  Theodore,  and  the  report  of  his  sufferings 
drawn  up  by  a  friend.  Harduin.  III.  f.  677,  and  what  follows. 
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under  these  sufferings  to  his  friend  Theodore,  manifest  a 
spirit  of  Christian  resignation.  Pie  began  thus  :  “With  the 
help  of  your  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  all  the  faithful  who 
are  with  you,  I  shall,  living  and  dying,  defend  the  faith  on 
which  our  salvation  reposes  ;  as  Paul  teaches,  for  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.”  And  when,  after  his  departure 
from  the  island  of  Naxos,  he  described  to  his  friend  the  suf¬ 
ferings  lie  had  hitherto  endured,  he  concluded  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: — “I  trust  in  the  power  of  God,  the  Omniscient, 
that  when  I  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  present  life, 
all  my  persecutors  will  be  brought  to  punishment,  that  so  at 
least  they  may  be  led  to  repentance  and  to  turn  from  their 
wickedness.”  On  the  1 7 th  of  September,  654,  he  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  was  left  on  board  the  ship  in 
his  sick-bed  until  evening,  exposed  to  various  annoyances. 
Pie  was  next  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  chief  watch,  where 
he  remained  confined  ninety-three  days,  no  person  being 
allowed  to  visit  him.  After  this  long  delay,  he  was  conveyed, 
at  first  on  his  sick-bed,  before  the  tribunal  appointed  to  try 
him.  Though  so  weak  that  he  could  not  stand  without  beiim 
supported,  he  was  still  required  to  remain  standing  while  on 
trial.  The  president  of  the  court  said  to  him, — “  Speak, 
wretched  man,  what  wrong  has  the  emperor  done  thee?” 
Martin  made  no  reply.  Saicl  the  president,  “  Art  thou  silent  ? 
Behold  thy  accusers  shall  now  appear and  several  witnesses, 
were  now  introduced,  to  prove  that  he  had  been  concerned  in. 
the  conspiracy  of  Olympius.  As  they  were  about  to  be  put 
on  their  oath,  the  pope  begged  that  it  might  not  be  done, — • 
no  swearing  was  necessary  ;  they  might  do  with  him  as  they 
pleased  :  what  need  was  there  of  destroying  the  souls  of  these 
people?  When  he  undertook  to  give  an  account  cf  the  whole- 
history  of  events  in  the  case  of  Olympius,  and  began  by 
saying,  “  When  the  Type  had  been  drawn  up,  and  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  Rome,”— he  was  immediately  interrupted, 
for  fear  he  might  come  upon  doctrines — a  subject  which,  by 
special  command,  was  to  be  avoided  ;  and  one  of  the  assembly 
cried  out, — “  Don’t  mix  in  here  anything  about  the  faith,  you 
are  on  trial  for  high -treason.  We,  too,  are  Christians  and 
orthodox.”  Martin  replied  — “  Would  to  God  you  were  ! 
But  even  on  this  point  I  shall  testify  against  you,  on  the  day 
of  that  dreadful  judgment.”  With  dignity  and  spirit,  he 
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defended  himself  against  many  things  which  individual  judges 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
him.  Finally  lie  said  to  them, — “I  adjure  you  by  our  Lord, 
what  you  conclude  to  do  with  me,  do  quickly  ;  for  God  knows, 
death  is  the  greatest  boon  you  can  bestow  on  me.”  The  trial 
having  been  reported  to  the  emperor,  Martin,  amid  much 
shameful  abuse,  was  stripped  of  his  priestly  robes,  and  con¬ 
veyed  in  fetters  to  another  dungeon.  It  seems  it  was  the 
intention,  at  first,  to  condemn  him  to  death,  as  guilty  of  high- 
treason  ;  but  the  patriarch  Paul,  then  sick  and  nigh  his  end, 
on  hearing  of  it,  testified,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  popes,  his  dissatisfaction  that  a  bishop  should 
be  so  treated,  and  the  emperor  promised  him,  in  his  last 
moments,  that  Martin’s  life  should  be  spared.  After  having 
been  left  eighty-five  days  to  pine  away  in  the  second  dungeon, 
he  was  told  to  leave  it,  and  remain  for  a  few  days  in  the 
house,  and  under  the  watch  of  one  of  the  emperor’s  secretaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  next  to  his  destined  place 
of  exile,  which  as  yet  was  not  named  to  him.  lie  embraced 
those  who  were  with  him,  and,  thanking  God,  cheerfully  bid 
them  farewell.  When  they  began  to  weep  and  complain,  he 
begged  them  not  to  do  so,  but  rather  to  rejoice  with  him,  and 
thank  God,  who  had  judged  him  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 
The  town  of  Chersonesus,  on  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  in  the 
midst  of  barbarians,  was  selected  for  his  place  of  exile.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  655,  he  departed  from  Constantinople, 
and  on  the  15th  of  May  arrived  at  Chersonesus.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  unfeeling  barbarians,  he  had  to  suffer  the  greatest 
deprivations.  He  could  obtain  no  bread  ;  he  was  also  destitute 
of  money  to  purchase  it  of  the  foreign  vessels  which  touched 
at  this  spot.  A  ship  came  from  Constantinople,  and  he  hoped 
it  brought  means  for  his  support  which  might  be  furnished 
from  Rome,  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  in  mentioning 
this  to  his  friend  he  adds:  “  I  also  praised  my  God  for  this, 
since  he  orders  our  sufferings  according  to  his  wisdom.” 
Nevertheless,  he  wrote,  that  if  the  means  of  sustenance  were 
not  sent  him  he  could  not  long  survive  ;  “  For,”  said  he,  “  the 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  as  thou  thyself  art 
aware.”  He  was  grieved  especially,  that  up  to  the  month  of 
September,  he  had  as  yet  received  nothing  from  Rome — no 
token  of  sympathy — which,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to  some 
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fear  of  exciting  the  emperor’s  displeasure.  “  I  wondered,  and 
still  wonder,  he  wrote  in  the  month  of  September,  “at  the 
want  of  sympathy  m  my  friends  and  kinsmen — that  thev  have 
so  utterly  forgotten  my  misfortune,  and,  as  I  see,  do  not  even 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  still  on  the  earth.”  But 
it  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  of  all,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  church  should  take  no  further  concern  about  him, 
though  a  member  of  their  own  body  ;  that  they  should  not  at 
least,  piovide  for  his  bodily  wants.  “  For  although  St.  Peter’s 
church  possesses,  no  gold,  yet,  tlirough  the  mercy  of  God,  it 
has  stores  of  gram  and  wine,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life.”  “  What  fear,”  he  writes,  “  has  Lien  on 
men,  which  restrains  them  from  fulfilling  God’s  commands— 
fear,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared?  Or  have  I  appeared  to 
the  whole  church  so  like  an  enemy  ?  But  may  God,  who  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  by  the  mediation  of  St.  Peter  establish  their  hearts  in 
the  true  faith,  and  preserve  them  firm  and  unshaken  from  all 
influences  of  heretics,  especially  their  present  pastors  ;  that  so, 
having  never  deviated,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  from 
that  which  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  holy  angels 
they  have  published  in  written  decrees,  they  mav  together 
with  me  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness  from  the  hand  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  For,  as  it  regards  my 
feeble  body,  the  Lord  himself  will  take  care  of  that,  so  as  it 
may  please  him  to  order  all  things,  whether  it  be  under  con¬ 
tinual  suffering,  or  with  some  relief.  For  the  Lord  is  niuh 
and  why  should  I  be  troubled;  for  I  hope  in  his  mercy  that 
lie  will  soon  finish  my  course  at  the  goal  he  has  ordained.” 
His  wish  was  fulfilled ;  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September. 

1  here  still  remained  the  old  Maximus— he  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Dyotheletians  in  the  East,  the  soul  of  every  move¬ 
ment  botli  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  against  the  imperial 
decrees.;  and  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-five,  still 
the  influence  of  his  name  and  by  the  firmness  and  stability 
of  his  character,  Maximus  might  present  a  powerful  resistance 
to  the  sovereign  will.  He  was,  therefore,  seized,  along  with 
his  disciple  Anastasius,  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  master  and  disciple,  who  had  lived  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years  constantly  together,  were  purposely 
separated.  It  was  attempted  to  convict  Maximus  also  on 
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political  charges,  without  entering  at  all  upon  the  subject  of 
doctrines.  Some  of  these  accusations,  on  being  compared 
with  what  Maximus  said  in  his  defence,  show  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  Byzantine  and  the  Roman  principles  oi 
church  government;  for  example,  the  disciple  of  Maximus  is 
accused  of  having  refused  to  recognize  the  emperor  as  also  a 
priest ;  and  indeed  he  had  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  usage 
of  the  church,  that  the  emperor  belonged  to  the  laity,  and 
possessed  no  spiritual  power.  Melchisedec,  to  whose  example 
the  other  party  appealed,  was,  he  said,  at  once  priest  and  king, 
only  as  a  type  of  Christ.*  The  proceedings  against  Maximus, 
however,  were  not  so  harsh  in  the  beginning  as  they  had  been 
against  Martin.  Respect  for  the  old  man,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  model  of  the  monastic  life,  and  compassion  for  his 
old  age,  operated  with  many  who  wished  he  might  be  spared  ; 
and  if  they  could  only  bring  him  to  yield,  it  was  hoped,  in 
this  way,  to  overcome  at  once  all  resistance  to  the  Type. 
Threats,  flatteries,  every  mode  of  persuasion  were  tried. 
Maximus  was  told  that  he  was  not  required  to  deny  his  own 
dogmatical  convictions  ;  but  only  to  signify  his  consent  to  a 
compromise  for  the  sake  of  peace.  They  set  before  him  a 
new  formulary  of  union,  which  Maximus  might,  no  doubt, 
have  so  interpreted  as  to  include  within  it  his  own  doctrinal 
views — “  that,  in  relation  to  the  difference  of  the  two  natures, 
it  was  necessary  to  suppose  two  agencies  and  wills  (ipepyelcu 
and  SeXyatig)  ;  in  relation  to  their  union,  one.”  But  Maximus 
persisted  in  the  views  which,  to  maintain  consistency  in  his 
doctrinal  system,  he  believed  himself  bound  to  hold,  and 
rejected  every  ambiguous  concealment  of  the  differences — 
which,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  appeared  to  him  im¬ 
portant.  Meantime,  Martin  had  been  wholly  removed  from 
the  public  arena,  and  Eugenius,  who  was  substituted  in  his 
Place  by  the  exarch  Calliopas,f  granted  to  the  new  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  lately  banished  Pyrrhus, |  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  church  ;  the  Roman  agents  (Apocrisiarii)  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  the  above- 
mentioned  formulary  of  union  ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  church  stood  high  with  him,  it  was  now  intended  to 

*  See  acta  Maximi,  s.  SO.  T.  I  opp.  pag.  30,  and  the  following. 

_  t  -A-s  Calliopas  would  not  have  appointed  him,  unless  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  do  so  beforehand.  {  See  above,  p.  255. 
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employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  yield.  But  the 
deep-seated  convictions  of  his  own  mind  weighed  more  with 
him  than  the  authority  of  a  single  bishop ;  and  he  declared 
that  though  the  Roman  bishop  had  fallen  from  the  truth,  yet, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  even  an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach 
no  other  gospel.  Every  proposition  having  been  rejected  by 
him,  he  was  sent  in  exile  to  the  castle  of  Bizya,  iii  Thrace, 
where  he  was  kept  confined  apart  from  his  disciple.  But 
when  every  attempt  to  produce  an  effect  on  him  by  new 
negotiations  had  proved  unavailing,  the  spite  against  the  old 
man,  whose  will  could  not  be  broken,  passed  all  bounds  !  In 
the  year  662,  he  was  dragged  back  again  to  Constantinople, 
publicly  scourged,  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  his  right  hand 
severed  at  the  wrist;  after  which  he  was  banished  to  the 
country  of  the  Lazians,  where  he  soon  died  (on  the  13th  of 
August),  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  life. 

Thus  the  emperor  succeeded  to  enforce  everywhere  in  the 
Eastern  church  the  adoption  of  the  Type;  and  with  the 
adoption  of  this,  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East 
(whom  the  major  part  of  the  others,  without  any  personal 
interest  in,  or  independent  examination  of,  the  points  in 
dispute,  blindly  followed)  united,  at  the  same  time,  the 
defence  of  Monotheletism.  In  the  Roman  church,  on  the 
contrary,  the  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Dyotheletism  continued 
to  propagate  itself ;  and  out  of  all  this  arose  a  schism  between 
the  two  churches,  although  the  two  next  successors  of  Martin 
■ — Eugeniusand  \  italian — from  dread  of  the  emperor’s  power, 
seem  not  to  have  taken  any  public  stand  against  the  patriarchs 
at  Constantinople.  But  under  pope  Adeodatus,  in  677,  the 
schism  took  a  more  decided  shape.  All  connection  between 
the  two  patriarchs  was  dissolved,  since  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  now  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  were  no  longer 
regarded  in  Rome  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
none  of  their  letters  were  received  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
Roman  bishops  were  no  longer  enrolled  in  the  church  records 
(Diptycha)  at  Constantinople,  and  no  longer  mentioned  in  the 
general  prayers  of  the  church.  The  patriarch,  Theodore  of 
Constantinople,  and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  for  expunging 
also  the  name  of  Vital ian  from  the  church  records.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Roman  patriarchs  could  be  justly 
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recognized  as  orthodox  and  as  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  only 
as  far  down  as  Honorius,  because,  since  his  time,  the  dog¬ 
matic  opposition  had  subsisted  between  the  two  churches, 
which  needed  first  to  be  adjusted  ;  but  the  then  reigning 
emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus  would  not  suffer  this.  On 
the  contrary,  lie  was  troubled  by  this  separation  of  the 
churches  ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  the  general  peace 
of  the  church  should  once  more  be  restored.  He  did  not 
venture,  being  a  layman,  to  pass  any  judgment  himself  on  this 
difference ;  and  therefore  sought  by  the  mutual  councils  of 
the  bishops  themselves,  under  whom  the  opposition  existed,  to 
bring  about  a  safe  decision.  For  this  reason,  in  678,  he  issued 
a  letter  to  Dornnus  bishop  of  Rome,1  inviting  him  to  send 
delegates  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with 
the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  East  in  an  investigation  of 
this  affair.  The  language  of  the  emperor  in  the  letter  differs 
from  the  ordinary  language  of  Byzantine  despotism  in  such 
transactions,  inasmuch  as  it  evinces  some  respect  for  free  doc¬ 
trinal  investigation.  Pie  declares,  appealing  to  the  Most  High, 
that  he  would  allow  equal  freedom  to  both  parties  and  equal 
honour  to  their  representatives.*  He  should  rejoice  if  the 
two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement ;  but  if  no  union 
could  be  effected,  he  would  still  send  back  the  papal  delegates 
with  all  honour  to  Rome.  Agatho,  the  successor  of  Dornnus, 
the  latter  having  died  soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  complied 
with  the  emperor’s  invitation  ;  and  in  the  year  680  the  sixth 
ecumenical  council  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  at  Constantinople.  This  therefore  vras  the  third 
universal  council  held  at  Constantinople,  and  from  the  vaulted 
room  in  the  imperial  castle  where  the  assembly  met, I  it  was 
named  the  Trullan  council  (council  in  Trullo).  The 
emperor  himself  attended  its  meetings.  It  is  true,  that  at 
this  council  also,  there  was  no  full  and  calm  discussion  of  the 
disputed  points  ;  but  still  its  proceedings  were  conducted  in  a 
more  dignified  manner,  and  with  less  disturbance  from  foreign 
influences,  than  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  councils.  Con¬ 
formably  to  the  ruling  principle  of  doctrinal  tradition,  the 

*  His  words  are  ovk  urri  <xa.(?  ri/Jijiv  iTlocyApr,?!;  oiadyttoTS,  aXX’  i<roTr)Ti& 
<ro7$  d/x(pofTipoi$  (puXufyptsv. 

f  'lixioi'rov  rou  Szio'j  t cc\a.Tiou  rro  outus  k'TriXtyofjLZvov  'YqouXXo;.  \  ltd 
Stephaui,  ed.  Muratori,  p.  482,  o  OKif)  Yl/xz7$  coccrov  KU.\o~)UL>i'J% 
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standard,  at  this  council,  for  the  determination  of  disputed 
points,  was  first  of  all,  the  declarations  of  the  older  approved 
church-teachers,  with  which  each  party  agreed,  as  each  wanted 
to  present  only  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  since 
the  older  church-teachers,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had 
written  before  this  opposition  had  ever  come  to  be  discussed, 
and  had  often  expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely,  hence 
their  words  might  often  be  differently  understood,  being  in¬ 
terpreted  from  different  points  of  view ;  and  one  party  accused 
the  other  of  perverting  them,  or  of  forcing  them  out  of  their 
right  connection  and  garbling  them.  Thus  by  such  authorities 
nothing  could  be  decided,  but  the  dispute  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  logical  determination  of  conceptions;  as  became 
evident,  for  example,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  session, 
in  the  case  of  Macarius  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Roman 
delegates  brought  with  them  a  letter  from  their  bishop  Agatho, 
which  contained  a  full  exposition  and  defence  of  Dyotheletism, 
with  proof  passages  from  the  approved  older  fathers,  and 
besides  this  a  brief  containing  the  same  in  substance,  issued 
by  this  bishop  in  the  name  of  a  numerous  synod  held  at  Rome. 
These  two  documents  were  publicly  read  at  the  fourth  session 
of  the  council.  In  the  seventh  session,  on  the  13th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  they  laid  before  the  council  a  collection  of  passages 
from  the  older  fathers  (which  they  had  also  brought  with  them 
from  Rome)  in  confirmation  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  now  the 
bishops  George  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of  Antioch, 
together  with  the  other  bishops  siding  with  them,  were  asked 
whether  they  agreed  with  the  doctrine  presented  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  They  requested  leave  to  defer  the  answer 
of  that  question  until  the  next  session,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  turn  to  the  passages  cited  from  the  fathers,  and  ex¬ 
amine  them  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stood  ;  and  at  the 
following  session,  on  the  seventh  of  March,  the  patriarch 
George  declared,  that  having  made  the  examination,  he  was 
convinced  ;  and  accordingly  he  professed  the  Dyotheletism  set 
forth  in  those  letters.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certain  that  in 
those  letters,  and  in  the  collection  of  authorities  from  the 
fathers  laid  before  the  council  by  the  Roman  delegates, 
nothing  was  to  be  found  which  he  might  not  have  learned 
from  polemical  writings  already  existing,  we  must  either 
suppose  he  had  adopted  his  previous  Monotheletism  blindly, 
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following  the  prevailing  tendency,  without  any  examination 
of  his  own,  or  that  this  change,  which  so  suddenly  took  place 
in  his  views,  had  proceeded  or  was  hypocritically  assumed 
from  outward  considerations  rather  than  resulted  from  honest 
conviction.  Macarius,  however,  persisted  in  his  Monothe- 
letism,  presenting  it  in  a  full  confession  of  faith,  together 
with  a  collection  of  authorities  from  the  fathers  in  confirmation 
of  his  views.  In  being  willing  to  confess  but  one  will  and 
one  mode  of  working  in  Christ,  he  evinces  what  was  in  fact 
hovering  before  his  mind — the  truly  Christian,  though  in  his 
case  misapprehended,  interest  to  derive  all  the  volitions  and 
acts  of  Christ  only  from  the  being  of  God  in  him  ;  just  as  he 
would  admit  in  Adam  before  the  fall  nothing  but  the  divine 
will  as  the  determining  power ;  and  considered  the  fleshly  vo¬ 
litions  ((TupKiiM  BeXrjf.iara')  and  human  reasonings  (arOpuTrirove 
Xo-yLcr/jovc )  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  fall.*  Men  agreed  in  their 
deeper  convictions,  though  they  were  divided  from  each  other 
by  differences  of  conception.  To  what  a  pitch  of  extravagance 
the  fanatical  zeal  for  such  a  conceptual  formulary  could 
proceed,  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  incident  that  occurred  in 
the  fifteenth  session  of  the  council.  A  monk  from  Heraclea, 
in  Thrace,  made  his  appearance,  by  name  Polychronius.  This 
person  declared  that  a  troop  of  persons  in  white  robes  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  amid  them,  a  person  of  ineffable 
majesty,  by  whom,  perhaps,  he  meant  Christ  himself.  The 
latter  said  to  him,  Whosoever  did  not  confess  the  one  will 
(ev  BiXppa)  and  the  divinely  human  agency  (Beavcpua]  ivipyetci) 
was  not  a  Christian.  He  must  go  tell  the  emperor  that  he 
should  neither  make  nor  adopt  a  new  faith.  The  man  offered 
to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  true  by  a  miracle,  and  under¬ 
took  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life  by  means  of  a  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  it.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
people  from  being  led  astray  by  his  deceptions.  The  whole 
synod  and  the  highest  officers  of  state,  surrounded  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  people,  made  their  appearance  on  the  public 
square.  A  corpse  was  brought  to  the  spot  on  a  silver-plated 
bier.  Polychronius  laid  upon  it  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
continued  to  whisper  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dead  man’s 
ear,  till  finally  lie  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  unable 

*  See  Actio  VIII.  fol.  1181.  T.  III. 
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to  awaken  him.  A  shout  now  thundered  forth  from  the 
people,  pronouncing’  anathema  on  the  new  Simon  Magus; 
but  the  external  fact  could  not  shake  the  deep-seated  con¬ 
viction  in  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  Polychronius  still  re¬ 
mained  as  firm  in  his  faith  as  ever. 

By  means  of  this  council,  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of 
willing  and  working  in  Christ  now  obtained  the  victory  in  . 
the  Eastern  church  ;  and  this  doctrine,  together  with  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  clause  against  the  conclusions  derived  from  it  by 
the  Monotheletes,  was  established  in  a  new  symbol,  “Two 
wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  working,  united  without 
schism,  and  without  confusion,  as  well  as  without  change ;  so 
that  no  conflict  ever  existed  between  them,  but  the  human 
will  was  invariably  subject  to  the  divine  and  almighty  will.” 
The  anathema  was  moreover  pronounced  on  those  who  had 
hitherto  defended  Monotheletism,  as  well  as  on  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  on  Honorius ,  whom  however,  at  an 
earlier  period,  some  had  attempted  to  defend  by  a  strained 
interpretation  of  his  language.* 

_  But  since  Monotheletism,  as  appears  evident  from  the  above 
cited  examples,  had,  both  among  clergy  and  monks,  so  many 
zealous  advocates,  the  Monotheletian  party  could  not  be 
suppressed  at  a  stroke  by  the  anathema  pronounced  by  this 
council  ;  but  it  continued  to  propagate  itself,  and  evinced 
its  existence  by  many  indications  of  a  reaction,  down  from  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  which  began  in  685. 

In  opposition  to  such  attempts,  the  decisions  of  the  sixth 
ecumenical  council  on  the  doctrine  were  confirmed  anew  by 
the  second  Trullan  council,  in  the  year  691  or  692,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  two  preceding  general 
councils,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth. | 

*  See  the  eighteenth  session,  Harduin.  III.  1398.  The  patriarch 
Georgius,  and  several  bishops  of  his  diocese,  had  petitioned :  'T*  £; 
svii%ofAiva>v  &Ttv3'Pl  a.vafopa.ri<r0u<n  <rcc  vrpotfuvrcc  els  roc;  \x&ori<rit$,  namely, 
the  patriarchs  since  Sergius,  oi  olxonofilav  but  he  was  obliged  to 

yield  to  the  majority.  Act.  XVI.  1.  c.  1386. 

f  Hence  its  name,  <ri ■jnv^x.rn,  concilium  quinisextum.  As  both  the 
other  councils  busied  themselves  only  with  doctrinal  matters,  and  had 
drawn  up  no  canons  in  relation  to  church  life  and  church  discipline,  so  this 
council  was  designed  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  it  published  102  canons 
relating  to  matters  of  this  sort.  Several  of  them  are  important,  from  the 
met  that  they  served  to  establish  in  a  more  decided  form  the  opposition 
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But  in  the  year  711,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Monothe- 
letians,  Bardanes,  or  Philippicus,*  as  he  was  called  when 
emperor,  succeeded  in  wresting  the  throne  from  Justinian  II., 
who  was  hated  on  account  of  his  remorseless  despotism.  Be¬ 
fore  lie  entered  the  imperial  palace,  he  commanded  that  the 
symbol  of  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  placed  among  the  symbols  of  the  other  general  councils, 
should  lie  removed ;  otherwise  lie  would  not  go  in.  He 
caused  the  names  of  Sergius  and  of  Honorius  to  be  re-inserted 
in  the  diptycha,  among  the  other  orthodox  patriarchs ;  and 
their  images  were  again  set  up  in  the  public  places.  He 
deposed  the  existing  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  in  his  place  John,  a  deacon,  who  was  ready  to  be  used 
as  a  willing  instrument  in  furthering  the  progress  of  Mono- 
theletism.  Under  the  presidency  of  John,  a  council  was 
held  at  Constantinople,  which  overturned  the  decisions  of  the 
sixth  general  council,  and  drew  up  a  new  creed  in  favour  of 
Monotheletism.  The  few  clergy,  who  refused  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  emperor’s  will,  were  deposed  from  their 
places.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arm  of  the  new 
emperor  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and  his  attempts 
to  introduce  the  new  symbol  into  the  Roman  church,  resulted 
in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  his  government.  But 
this  sovereignty  of  the  Monotheletian  party  terminated  with 
the  short  two-years  reign  of  Philippicus,  and  the  new  em¬ 
peror,  Anastasius  II.,  by  whom  he  was  dethroned,  annulled 
all  that  had  been  done  on  this  subject  under  the  preceding 
reign.  I  he  patriarch  John  of  Constantinople  now  altered 
his  conduct  at  once,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Dyotheletism  — ■  whether  in  his  doctrinal  bent  he  belonged 
more  to  one  party  than  to  the  other,  and  now  or  before  this 
acted  the  hypocrite,  he  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  one 


between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  and  so  to  prepare  the  ■way  for 
the  schism  between  the  two  churches.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  again  in 
another  connection. 

*  According  to  the  report  of  the  deacon  and  archivar  (Xaorcaixa?)  of 
the  Constant inopoli tan  church,  which  is  an  important  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  inspecting  these  events,  published  by  Combefis,  and  was  appended  by 
its  author  to  his  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth  general  synod  (see  Harduiu. 
C  oned.  111.  f.  lSo5).  This  Philippicus  had  received  his  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ii  om  the  abbot  Stephanus,  who,  being  a  disciple  of  the  patriarch  Ma- 
canus  oi  Antioch,  defended  Monotheletism  at  the  sixth  general  council- 
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of  those  clergy  of  the  court,  men  without  character,  and  ready 
for  any  falsehood,  who  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  every  higher 
interest  to  worldly  motives.  He  issued  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Roman  bishop  Constantine,  in  which,  by  flattering  ex¬ 
pressions  of  respect,  he  sought  to  gain  his  support,  in  fact 
addressing  him  —  a  thing  which  the  patriarchs  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  not  easily  induced  to  do  — as  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  begging  him  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  recognize 
in  him  a  Christian  brother.  He  expressed  himself,  in"  this 
document,*  as  if  he  were  a  sincere  follower  of  Dyotheletism. 
He  pretended,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  take  the  patriarchate 
in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  late 
monarch  from  making  a  layman  patriarch,  whom  he  might 
use  as  a  still  more  effectual  instrument  for  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  Monotheletism.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  his 
whole  course  of  procedure  under  the  late  reign,  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  accommodation  to  circumstances  (oiKovopiUi)  designed 
to  protect  pure  doctrine  from  more  violent  attacks.  “  The 
pope  himself — he  thought — must  be  well  aware  from  his  own 
experience,  that  in  such  matters  force  could  not  be  directly 
resisted,  but  resort  must  be  had  to  art  and  cunning. |  Even 
the  prophet  Nathan  used  concealment,  for  the  purpose  of 
reproving  the  sins  of  adultery  and  murder  in  king  David. 

John  of  Damascus  embodied  the  results  of  these  contro¬ 
versies,  with  a  logical  exposition  of  them,  in  his  above- 
mentioned  work  on  the  system  of  faith.  He  also  wrote  a 
particular  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and  thus  transmitted 
the  polemical  arguments  against  Monotheletism  to  the  later 
Greek  church. 

Like  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism,  the  Monotheletic 
system,  banished  from  the  Roman  church,  could  propagate 
itself  only  among  an  insignificant  race  of  people  independent 
of  that  church,  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
among  whom  this  doctrine  had  probably  been  made  dominant 
by  a  certain  abbot  Marun  (Mnpwv).  After  this  abbot  the 
whole  tribe  was  named,  because  the  abbots  of  this  Maronite 


*  The  same  document,  first  published  by  Combefis,  is  to  be  found  in 
Harduin.  III.  f.  1838. 

f  ’rig  OV  Xiai  airiruirag  xa.)  trxXtioco;  IX,IH  ciji/  dr,;  J.iiyxr,i 
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convent  stood  in  the  highest  consideration  with  them,  and 
directed  their  government,  as  well  as  all  their  undertakings. 
Protected  by  their  mountainous  district,  the  Maronites  con¬ 
trived  to  make  and  keep  themselves  independent  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  afterwards  of  the  Saracens. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  series  of  controversies, 
which  did  not  relate,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  individual  doctrinal  conceptions,  but  to  the 
essential  character  of  Christian  worship  —  the  controversies 
about  image-worship.  These  disputes,  from  their  very  nature, 
would  necessarily  excite  a  far  more  general  sympathy  than 
those  before  mentioned ;  for  the  object  to  which  they  referred 
did  not  immediately  occupy  the  attention  of  theologians,  so 
that  it  was  only  by  the  excitement  and  odium  produced  by 
theologians,  and  then  operating  on  the  multitude,  that  the 
participation  of  the  laity  in  them  could  be  brought  about ; 
but  as  this  subject  could  be  understood  by  the  laity  as  well  as 
by  the  theologians,  it  would  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  laity 
as  readily  as  that  of  the  clergy.  The  question,  wdiether 
Christian  worship  necessarily  rejected  all  sensible  representa¬ 
tions  of  religious  objects,  or  whether  such  representations 
are  indispensable  to  Christian  feeling  —  this  question  would 
necessarily  be  answered  differently  by  different  persons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  each  one’s  peculiar  devotional  bent.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  Theodoras  Studita,  makes  the  difference 
between  these  controversies  and  the  preceding  ones,  as  well 
as  the  disputes  about  the  two  natures  or  wills  of  Christ,  to 
consist  in  this — that  the  latter  related  solely  to  notional 
distinctions,  but  the  subject  of  the  former  was  something 
sensible,  outward,  and  lying  before  the  eyes  of  all.*  And 
as  the  devotion  of  the  multitude  had  a  sensual  tendency,  so 
the  subject  of  this  controversy  would  necessarily  interest 
them  and  occupy  their  thoughts  more  than  any  other.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  opposition  related  not  barely  to  isolated,  dia¬ 
lectic,  and  notional  distinctions,  but  opinions  belonging  to  the 

*  Oudi  yao  nri^i  rut  sk  ^inru  Qvtriuv  r,  3‘Xxfj.u.rav  xa)  in  a  robroi; 

aijjtpitrfanTOUfiivcc,  uv  n  biauugrxai;  xa.ru.  ru  voiuara  ohtru,  oidit  a’lni'/iru; 
5r aSl‘Xi  r*v  ctiroSs ;|iv-  w y  5s  abv  roT;  vorifautri  xa)  xar  ofiaX/aobs  ro  a.u.fi n- 

linrovuivov  Urtn  amfiovfxtvov.  Theodori  epistolce,  1.  II.  ep.  21,  iii  Sirinoud. 
opp.  T.  V.  f.  331. 
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universal  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  here  met  in  con¬ 
flict  ;  and  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  ot  these  must 
decide,  by  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom,  on  the  whole 
future  development  of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  controversies,  we 
must  cast  a  glance  back  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volumes,*  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  aesthetic  religion  of  paganism,  under  which 
Christianity  appeared,  had  also  brought  about  an  uncom¬ 
promising  opposition  to  all  union  of  art  with  religion.  But 
by  degrees  this  opposition  wore  away  ;  and  art,  particularly 
painting,  had  been  used  for  the  glorification  of  religion,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  spurns  nothing 
belonging  to  our  pure  humanity,  since  it  ivas  destined  to 
appropriate,  interpenetrate,  and  ennoble  the  whole  of  it. 
Although,  then,  the  rude  multitude,  even  in  the  Western 
church, °soon  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  into  the  error 
of  making  their  worship  too  sensual,  and  of  transferring  the 
homage,  due  to  the  object  represented  in  the  symbol,  to  that 
symbol  itself;  and  although  this  aberration  of  Christian  feel¬ 
ing  was  occasioned  by  the  culpable  neglect  of  convening 
Christian  instruction  to  the  people ;  yet  by  the  church- 
tcachers,  the  distinction  between  the  right  use  of  images  to 
express  and  to  excite  Christian  feelings,  and  to  instruct  the 
unlettered  multitude  on  the  one  side,  and  the  superstitious 
worship  of  images  on  the  other,  was  ever  held  fast ;  and  as 
the  former  was  recommended,  so  the  latter  was  combated 
with  earnestness,  wherever  it  appeared.  This  tendency  we 
still  observe  in  the  Roman  bishop  with  whom  we  commenced 
the  present  period.  A  hermit  having  sent  tc  Gregory  the 
Great  for  an  image  of  Christ,  and  other  religious  symbols, 
the  latter  sent  him  a  picture  of  Christ  and  the  X  irgin  Mary, 
and  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  explained  in  the 
letter  accompanying  these  presents,  his  views  respecting  the 
right  use  of  images,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  designed 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  religion. j"  He  expressed  himself 
pleased  with  the  wish  avowed  by  the  recluse,  since  it  was 
evident  he  sought  with  his  whole  heart  the  Being  whose  image 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  298  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  251/ 
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lie  desired  to  have  always  before  his  eyes,  that  by  the  sight  of 
that  the  love  to  Him  might  be  continually  revived  in  his 
heart;  The  striving  to  represent  tl.ings  invisible  by  means  of 
the  visible,  was  grounded  in  man’s  nature,*  but  nevertheless 
he  considered  it  important  to  add  a  word  of  warning  against 
that  aberration  of  religious  feeling  which  might  leacf  to  a 
superstitious  worship  of  the  image  — a  proof  that  danger  was 
already  apprehended  of  such  a  mistake  in  men  of  devotional 
feelings,  but  destitute  of  mental  culture.  “  I  am  well  aware  ” 
he  wrote,  “  that  thou  clesirest  not  the  image  of  our  Saviour, 
that  thou  mayest  worship  it  as  God,  but  to  enkindle  in  thee 
thejove  of  Him  whose  image  thou  wouldst  see.  Neither  do 
we,  he  added,  “  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  image  as  before 
a  Deity,  but  we  adore  Him  whom  the  symbol  represents  to 
our  memory  as  born,  or  suffering,  or  seated  on  the  throne  ;+ 
and  according  to  the  representation,  the  correspondent  feel- 

mgs  of  joyful  elevation  or  of  painful  sympathy  are  excited 
in  our  breasts.” 

Especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  this  matter,  is  the  corre- 
spondenee  of  Gregory  with  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles 
(Massiiia).  1  he  latter  having  observed,  that  among  the  rude 
franks  of  his  diocese,  the  worship  of  images  was  rapidly 
spreading,  caused  the  images  to  be  demolished,  and  cast  out 
of  the  churches.  The  pope,  who  heard  that  there  were  com¬ 
plaints  against  this  procedure  of  Serenus,  applauded  the  zeal 
winch  lie  manifested  against  the  worship  of  images, |  but 

.  ?  SlC  homo>  <1™  ;llium  ardenter  videre  desiderat,  aut  sponsam  aman 
x  id  ere  conatur  si  contigerit  earn  ad  balneum  aut  ad  ecclesiam  ire,  statim 
per  viam  mcedenti  se  prreparat,  ut  de  visione  ejus  hilaris  recedat. 

t  f-t  nos  qmdem  non  quasi  ante  divinitatem  ante  illam  (imamneml 
piostermmur ;  sed  ilium  adoramus,  quem  per  imaginem  aut  natum  aut 
pnssBm  seu  ■„  three,  sedentem  recordamu?.  From  these  XrdsTdSi 
not  indeed,  necessarily  appear  evident,  that  Gregory  rejected  the  custom 
o  cneeling  before  images  (the  *• ^mr*itn<rn)i  for  the  words  may  be  easily 
understood  as  meaning  that  Gregory  wished  only  to  guard  acainst  a 
misunderstanding-  of  that  symbolical  act  whicli  thin  already  prevailed 

nofpmaforS  w'thby  f“Self;  ^  he  wailted  to  sh™  that  Ibis  act  was 
not  performed  with  reference  to  the  image,  but  to  that  which  the  ima^e 

represented  to  the  religious  feelings.  But  he  could  hardly  presuppose 

Sld'tSv  m  B”f”S  i"  case  of  “  h'"-it,  »«r  i-igSKe 

refer  tta  j to ffilSST  '0,‘°“S  '°  ““  »s  “dl>  “<> 

ne  1-id  mfL  'i  lactam  adorari  possit,  habuissc  larrda- 
mus‘  As  GieSory  here  declared  himself  so  unconditionally  against 
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censured  his  rashness  m  proceeding  indiscriminately  against 
all  images ;  for  these  were  introduced  into  the  churches  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  could  not  instruct  themselves  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  least  by  the  contemplation  of 
images  they  might  come  to  some  knowledge  of  scriptural 
facts.*  Serenus  was  not  disposed  to  fix  any  such  limits  to 
his  zeal  against  images  ;  and  whether  it  was  that  his  critical 
judgment  had  become  warped  by  his  pious  zeal,  or  that  he 
merely  sought  some  pretext  under  which  he  could  pioceed  in 
his  work  of  destroying  images  without  seeming  to  despise  the 
papal  authority,  he  declared  the  letter  of  Gregory  a  forgery, 
and  considered  himself  bound  therefore  to  pay  no  fuither 
attention  to  its  contents.  It  was  a  consequence  of  his  well- 
meant,  though  by  no  means  temperate  or  wisely  directed  zeal, 
that  the  minds  of  the  rude  Franks  were  provoked  to  hostility 
against  himself.  They  beheld  in  him  a  destroyer  of  that  which 
they  held  sacred  ;  and  the  major  part  of  them  renounced  all 
fellowship  with  him.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
pope,  he  reprimanded  Serenusj  for  not  distinguishing  the 
right  use  of  images  from  their  abuse,  repeating  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  letter,  and  expressing  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  first-mentioned  use  of  images  was 
important,  especially  for  the  rude  nations  recently  converted 
from  paganism. £  Had  he  duly  considered  this,  the  pope 
wrote  to  him,  he  would  have  avoided  the  consequences  which 
had  followed  his  indiscreet  zeal,  and  more  certainly  secured 
his  object. §  He  bade  him  take  every  pains  to  repair  the  in¬ 
juries  which  had  been  done,  and  by  paternal  gentleness  to  win 
’back  the  alienated  affections  of  his  people.  He  gave  him  the 
following  instructions  as  to  his  mode  of  procedure  for  the 
future.  “  He  should  call  together  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  prove  to  them  by  testimony  from  Scripture,  that 

the  adoratio  imaginum,  we  may  infer  that  he  rejected  not  merely  the 
idolatry  subsisting  in  that  tendency  of  mind,  but  also  every  outward 
symbol  of  this  sort,  the  custom  of  prostration  and  of  kneeling,  as  usually 
practised  before  idols ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  his  language 
in  the  last  cited  letter. 

*  L.  IX.  ep.  105.  f  L.  XI.  ep.  13. 

+  Among  whom,  however,  the  abuse  might  most  easily  creep  in. 

§  Si  zelum  discretione  condiisses,  sine  dubio  et  ea,  qute  intendebas, 
salubriter  obtinere  et  collectum  gregem  non  clispergere,  sed  potius  dis- 
persuin  poteras  congregare. 
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men  should  pay  religious  worship  to  nothing  made  by  human 
hands  ;  and  having  done  this,  he  should  explain  to  them  in 
a  friendly  manner,  that  his  zeal  had  been  directed  only  against 
a  practice  which  contradicted  the  end  for  which  images  had 
been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  not  against  any  use 
of  them  corresponding  to  that  end — not  against  them  as  a 
means  of  religious  instruction,  where  lie  should  allow  they 
were  good.” 

This  moderate  tendency  w'ith  regard  to  the  use  of  images, 
proceeding  from  a  genuine  Christian  spirit,  did  not  long  main¬ 
tain  itself,  however,  in  the  Roman  church  ;  for,  as  appears 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  popes  participated  in 
the  contests  against  images  of  the  Eastern  church,  they  had 
already,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  eighth  century,  be¬ 
come  zealous  defenders  of  image  worship ;  and  this  would, 
indeed,  be  the  necessary  result  of  that  tendency  fully  carried 
out,  which 'lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mediaeval  Ca¬ 
tholicism — a  tendency  which  uniformly  failed  of  duly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  and  separating  the  divine  thing  from  the  symbol 
designed  to  represent  it,  and  was  ever  inclined  to  transfer  to 
the  latter  what  belonged  only  to  the  former.  But  in  the  Greek 
church,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned,*  the 
worship  of  images  had  made  its  appearance  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  was  closely  interwoven  not  only  with  ecclesistical, 
but  also  with  civil  and  domestic  life.  Not  only  the  churches 
and  church-books  were  ornamented  with  pictures  of  Christ,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  saints,  but  these  objects  were  to  be 
seen  fronting  the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  and  on  the  walls  of 
private  houses ;  and  even  household  furniture  and  wearing 
apparel  were  ornamented  with  them.  The  artists,  among 
whom  were  many  monks,  emulously  laboured  to  produce  such 
images  in  waxf  or  more  costly  materials.  The  worship  of 
images  stood  closely  connected  with  the  exaggerated  reverence 
paid  to  Mary  and  to  the  saints.  What  relics  of  saints  were 
in  the  Western  church,  such  were  their  images  in  the  Greek 
church.  In  every  case  of  extremity,  men  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  before  the  pictures  of  saints,  many  of  which  had  the 
reputation  of  performing  miraculous  cures.  The  saints  them¬ 
selves  being  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  pre- 


*  Yol.  II.  p.  258. 
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sent  in  their  images,  these  images  were  introduced  as  sponsors 
at  baptism,  and  children  were  named  after  them.*  In  that 
uncritical  age,  many  legends,  received  without  a  question, 
served  to  enhance  the  respect  shown  for  these  religious  objects. 
Some,  which  were  reputed  not  to  have  been  by  human  hands 
(axeipoTTolrp-ct),  stood  in  special  veneration,  and  were  used 
as  the  most  effectual  of  amulets ;  sometimes  such  as  were  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  produced  by  Christ  himself — some¬ 
times  others,  of  whose  origin  no  distinct  account  could  be 
given.  Thus,  for  example,  the  city  of  Edessa  possessed  its 
famous  ancile  in  the  picture  of  Christ,  sent  to  king  Agbar,  as 
it  was  pretended,  by  our  Saviour  himself;  and  in  an 
poTrou]Toc  e'ikmv  tt\q  Seotokov  (an  image  of  the  mother  of  God 
made  without  hands). |  Still  another  Christ  was  said  to  have 
been  impressed  on  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  (the  saint 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood). 

The  extravagant  lengths  to  which  this  superstitious  reve¬ 
rence  of  images  was  carried  might  the  more  contribute  to 
excite  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  against  it,  even 
among  the  laity,  as  Jews  and  Mohammedans  accused  the 
Christians  on  this  score  of  idolatry  and  a  transgression  of  the 
divine  law ;  and  by  such  reproaches  many  might  be  led  to 
reflect  on  what  was  really  required  by  the  Christian  faith  on 
this  point.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  older  fathers,  whereby  the 
unprejudiced  would  easily  be  led  to  see  that  the  prevailing 
image-worship  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  apostolical 
teaching  and  the  principles  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  if 
they  could  not  distinguish  the  different  points  of  view  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  still  they  might  believe  themselves 
bound  to  apply  the  Old  Testament  prohibition  of  images  to 

*  Theodore  Studita  writes  to  a  captain  of  the  emperor’s  guard  (Proto- 
spatharius),  of  whom  he  had  heard,  that  he  were  the  image  of  St. 
Demetrius,  as  at  the  baptism  of  his  child;  and  he  compares  the 

confidence  of  faith,  in  which  the  man  did  this,  with  the  confident  faith  of 
the  centurion  in  Matth.  viii.  As  Christ  wrought  the  miracle  then  by  his 
invisibly  present  divine  power,  although  not  visibly  present  himself,  so 
here:  truvijv  o  fjoiya,Xofxa.oTU;  ‘tfvivu.a.nri  tTi  olxuct  ilxcnii  to  (Zo'sfio; 
o  fj.aoTu;  f,v  Ttis  oixii’eti  ux-ovo;  to  figitpo;  I’lab-y^ou.vjos  If’  «Vsv  outoj  titl- 
CTlur.a;.  Lib.  I.  ep.  17. 

f  The  stories  about  these  images  are  to  be  found  in  Theophylactus 
Simocatta,  Theophanes  Johannes  Cantacusenus. 
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Christian  worships  Bnt  while  a  reaction  against  image-wor¬ 
ship  was  thus  evoked,  still  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  it  from 
overstepping,  under  the  impulse  of  passionate  excitement,  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  As  one  extreme  easily  leads  to  another, 
so  the  superstitious  worship  of  images  would  easily  lead  to 
the  extreme  of  a  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art,  and 
the  passionate  opposition  would  be  the  less  productive  of  good 
fruits,  the  less  able  it  was  to  distinguish  in  what  it  combated 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  spare  the  Christian  feeling 
<md  interest  which  lay  at  the  bottom.  It  was  unfortunate, 
too,  that  this  reaction  did  not  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  from 
those  whose  calling  it  was  to  work  upon  men’s  convictions  by 
teaching  ;  but  from  the  possessors  of  secular  power,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  despotic  government,  where  men  were  used  to 
think  it  possible  to  enforce  by  commands,  by  threats,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  which  can  never  proceed  but  from  free  conviction, 
and  where  they  were  least  capable  of  exercising  that  tender¬ 
ness  and  indulgence  which  is  most  needed  in  matters  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  religious  interests  of  mankind.  The  spirit  which 
men  would  drive  into  a  way  of'  thinking  opposed  to  that 
course  of  development  that  grows  out  of  its  own  essence,  will 
but  struggle  the  more  to  repel  what  is  forced  upon  it  against 
nature,  and  become  inveterate  in  its  errors ;  for  even  that 
which  is  in  itself  true,  when  not  imparted  in  that  way  in 
which  alone  truth  can  be  consciously  seen,  but  obtruded  by  a 
power  different  from  that  of  the  mind  itself,  is  converted  into 
■a  lie ;  the  subjective  consciousness  of  truth  is  necessitated  to 
resist  it.  So  was  it  especially  in  the  present  case,  where  a 
medley  of  truth  and  error  on  the  one  side  was  opposed  to  a  like 
medley  on  the  othei’. 

The  first  from  whom  this  war  against  image-worship  began, 
was  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  At  the  very  opening  of 
liis  reign,  with  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  of  its 
doctrines,  he  also  discovered  the  greatest  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  power  conceded  to  him  for  this 
purpose.  He  forced  Jews  to  receive  baptism,  and  compelled 
the  Montanists  to  come  over  to  the  dominant  church.  The 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Jews  persevered  in  their 
faith  as  before,  and  made  sport  of  the  sacred  rites,  in  which 
they  could  be  forced  to  join  only  in  an  outward  manner  ;  and 
that  the  Montanists  were  driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
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siasm,  as  to  burn  themselves  up  with  their  churches.  Such 
measures  led  men  to  anticipate  what  they  had  to  expect  from 
the  emperor,  when  lie  believed  himself  called  to  deliver  the 
church  from  the  idolatry,  as  it  was  called,  of  image-worship. 
As  this  idolatry  of  the  church  was  seized  upon  as  a  handle 
for  their  attacks  by  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heretics,  so 
Leo’s  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  of  its  faith 
might  thus  be  connected  with  his  iconoclasm.  There  were 
some,  though  few  of  them  ecclesiastics,  who,  by  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  older  fathers,  had  been  led  to  regard  the 
introduction  of  images  into  the  churches  as  an  unchristian 
innovation,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law  of  God.  It 
was,  probably,  such  persons  (among  whom  we  find  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  a  certain  Constantine,  bishop  of  Nacolia,  in 
Phrygia)  who  persuaded  the  emperor,  or  at  least  confirmed 
him  in  his  own  resolution,  to  banish  images  from  the  churches.* 
The  appeal  to  the  command  which  forbade  the  use  of  images 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  New,  to  passages  in  the  old  church-teachers, — all  this 
would  make  an  impression  on  the  emperor ;  while  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  empire,  pressed  hard  by  barbarians  and  unbe¬ 
lievers,  might  easily  be  represented  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
divine  judgment  on  idol-worsliippers.  He  imagined  himself 
called,  as  a  priest  and  a  monarch,  like  Hezekiah  of  old,  to 
banish  an  idolatry  which  had  been  spreading  for  centuries. 

*  In  the  report  of  the  presbyter  John,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  orien¬ 
tal  patriarchs,  in  the  fifth  action  of  the  council  of  the  image-worshippers 
(787,  Harduin.  IV.  f.  319),  this  Constantine  is  described  as  the  head  of 
the  party,  and  the  spring  of  the  whole  movement ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
his  transactions  with  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that  this 
was  not  said  without  reason.  Of  course,  the  zealots  for  image-worship, 
among  whom  also  belong  the  Byzantine  historians,  hail  with  delight 
every  occasion  which  offered  itself  of  tracing  the  scheme  to  suppress 
images  to  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Jews.  Hence  their  reports  (savour¬ 
ing  strongly  of  the  fabulous)  about  Jews  who  were  said  to  have  predicted 
Leo’s  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  about  the  influence 
exercised  over  the  emperor  by  Beser,  a  renegade,  which  first  determined 
him  to  engage  in  the  war  against  images,  deserve  little  confidence. 
Even  were  it  true  that  Ized,  a  caliph,  set  the  example  for  the  emperor, 
and  first  commanded  images  to  be  banished  from  the  churches  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  his  dominions,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these  measures  had  any 
immediate  connection  with  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  images 
by  the  emperor  Leo ;  though  the  image-worshippers  were  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  otherwise. 
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But  being  aware  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  the  outset,  gradually 
preparing  liis  way, — exercising  a  prudence  which  was  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  by  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  rather 
than  one  resulting  from  any  consciousness  of  the  natural  limits 
imposed  on  his  authority.  No  doubt,  the  Greek  emperors 
were  wont,  in  their  ecclesiastical  projects,  to  apply  in  the  first 
place  to  their  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  and  then  to  operate 
through  these,  as  primates  of  the  oriental  church,  upon  the 
remaining  multitude;  but  Leo  could  not  resort  to  this  expe¬ 
dient  in  the  present  case,  for  the  nonagenarian  patriarch  Ger- 
manus*  belonged  among  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image- 
worship,  and  was  well  versed  in  all  the  arguments  used  in 
defending  it.  It  is  true  he  had  consented,  at  an  earlier  period, 
to  serve  as  the  willing  instrument  of  an  emperor  ;  f  but  the 
defence  of  images  touched,  without  doubt,  his  religious  sym¬ 
pathies  much  more  readily  than  the  dispute  concerning  a 
logical  determination  of  conceptions.  As  Leo,  then,  could 
not  reckon  on  the  consent  and  support  of  the  patriarch,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  observe  the  more  indulgence  and  cau¬ 
tion  in  his  first  approaches  towai’ds  the  attack  of  image- 
worship  ;  and  his  first  ordinance,  issued  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  in  726,  was  not  directed  against  religious  images 
in  themselves,  nor  against  every  kind  of  reverence  paid  to 
them,  but  against  such  signs  of  an  idolatrous  homage  as  the 
custom  of  prostration  and  kneeling  down  before  them.  But 
since  that  which  the  emperor  declared  to  be  idolatrous  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  church  theolo¬ 
gians,  but  was  defended  as  a  pure  expression  of  Christian  feel¬ 
ing,  he  could  not  well  avoid  a  collision  with  them,  and  with  his 
patriarch  in  particular  ;  and  being  a  layman,  he  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  manage  a  man  so  well  practised  in  defending 
this  custom,  which  could  be  supported  by  so  many  nice  distinc¬ 
tions.  Although  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  historians, 

*  We  learn  his  peculiar  bent  of  mind  from  his  discourses  in  praise  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to  vindicate  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  from  the  charge  of  Origenisra. 

f  When  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  he  had  adopted  the  formulary  introduced 
by  Philippicus  (see  above,  p.  271),  in  favour  of  Monotheletism.  It  may 
be,  however,  before  this,  that  he  was  already  devoted  to  Monotheletism  ; 
for  the  same  bent  of  mind  which  made  him  a  warm  defender  of  image- 
worship,  might  also  incline  him  to  favour  Monotheletism. 
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who  describe  the  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch  are  in  themselves  entitled  to  but  little  faith — none 
being-  present  at  this  interview  but  the  parties — nevertheless, 
what  they  report  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  style  in  which 
the  emperor  delivers  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his  letters  still 
extant,  *  that  we  may  form  from  it  some  idea  of  what  passed 
between  the  two.  When  the  emperor  appealed  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  forbids  the  worship  of  graven  images,  or  of  any 
creature  whatsoever,  that  patriarch  met  him  by  saying,  that 
snuch  depends  on  the  connection  in  which  a  thing  is  spoken 
or  done.  That  Mosaic  law  had  been  given  to  Jews  accus¬ 
tomed  to  witness  the  worship  of  idols  in  Egypt.  With  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  case  stood  otherwise.  Among  them,  the  worship 
of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  had  been  established  for  perpe¬ 
tuity.  Nor  had  Moses  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  religion 
alto.,  ether  ;  as  was  evident  from  the  example  of  the  cherubim 
placed  over  the  ark,  and  of  other  symbols  in  the  temple.  And 
as  to  himself,  he  said  he  was  far  from  honouring  images  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  are  bound  to  worship  the  triune  God 
alone.  Nor  did  every  sort  of  prostration  imply  such  worship  ; 

* — even  in  the  Old  Testament  this  custom  occurred  as  an 
outward  sign  of  reverence  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was  observed 
also  towards  men,  as  at  the  present  day  men  were  wont,  by 
this  sign,  to  show  respect  to  emperors,  to  their  images  and 
edicts,  nor  did  any  one  see  in  it  the  least  trace  of  idolatry. 
Of  God’s  invisible  essence  it  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  form 
any  likeness  or  representation  ;  and  hence,  at  the  position  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  would  necessarily  be  forbidden  to  make 
any  image  of  God ;  but  now  God  had  visibly  appeared  in 
human  nature,  had  taken  the  latter  into  personal  union  with 
himself.  As  surely  as  we  believe  in  the  true  humanity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  so  surely  we  must  form  to  ourselves  some 
image  of  the  God-man.  The  representation  of  Christ  in  such 
an  image  was  essentially  the  same  as  an  oral  confession  of 
that  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
a  practical  refutation  of  Docetism.  Nor  did  men  worship 
that  image  of  Christ,  which  is  made  of  earthly  materials,  but 
the  worship  was  addressed  to  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
image  to  the  devotional  mind,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.f 

*  In  the  IV.  action  of  the  second  council  of  Nice. 

f  A  •z'ooirzvvtitn; 
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But  to  the  mother  of  God,  and  to  the  saints,  no  devotion  of 
any  sort  was  paid,  not  even  to  their  persons  ;  no  religious 
homage  (Xarpmi),  such  as  belongs  to  God  alone.  To  the 
mother  of  God  was  shown  the  reverence  which  Avas  due  to 
her  as  the  person  through  Avhom  humanity  Avas  made  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  highest  blessings,  and  who  Avas  exalted  above 
all  other  creatures.  And  in  the  saints,  men  Avorshipped  only 
what  the  g'race  of  God  had  wrought  in  human  nature,  and  paid 
them  in  their  images  nothing  more  than  the  reverence  and 
love  Avhich  Avere  due  to  such  distinguished  fellow-servants  and 
fellow-soldiers.  In  the  image  we  do  not  invoke  the  saint,  but 
the  God  of  the  saint.*  It  is  plain,  how  important  to  the  old 
patriarch  the  theory  of  images,  taken  in  this  connection  of 
ideas,  must  have  seemed ;  since,  in  his  view,  it  Avas  intimately 
connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  of 
the  divine  incarnation.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  aatis 
ready  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  image  of  that  being  who  had 
given  up  Ins  own  life  to  restore  the  fallen  image  of  God  in 
human  nature.  The  emperor  must  have  perceived  that  he 
could  not  possibly  come  to  any  agreement  with  the  patriarch, 
Avho  had  already  pushed  his  Avay  so  far  into  this  artfully  com¬ 
bined  system.  In  the  opnion  that  no  sort  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship  of  images  Avas  admissible  both  Avere  agreed ;  but  the 
notion  itself  they  explained  differently.  The  emperor  declared 
he  had  nothing  to  object  against  images  in  themselves ;  but 
that  he  only  wanted  to  raise  some  of  them.  Avhich  Avere  objects 
of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  people,  to  a  higher  place,  beyond 
contact  of  the  multitude,  which  exposed  them  to  be  dis¬ 
honoured.  It  Avas  manifestly  his  design  to  deceive  the  old 
patriarch,  and,  Avithout  his  participation,  to  prepare  the  way, 
step  by  step,  for  the  execution  of  his  project.  Those  bishops 
Avho  had  a  common  understanding  with  the  emperor,  began,  in 
the  meantime,  to  proceed  against  the  images  in  their  dioceses  ; 
and  as  the  people  and  the  major  part  of  the  clergy  were  zea¬ 
lously  devoted  to  image-Avorship,  this  attempt  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  Avith  many  violent  outbreaks,  so  that  the  patriarch 
Avas  obliged  to  complain,  that  in  whole  cities,  and  among  large 
portions  of  the  people,  great  disturbances  had  groAvn  out  of 

*  The  words  of  Germanus,  in  his  letter  to  Thomas,  bishop  of  Claudio- 


■ojv  ayiMv,  cog  nro  zikos 

Harduin.  IV.  f.  258 
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these  proceedings.*  Complaints  against  such  bishops  flowed 
in  upon  him  from  many  quarters.  The  most  considerable  man 
of  that  party,  Constantine,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  with  his  metropolitan,  John,  bishop 
of  Synnada,  came  himself  to  Constantinople.  He  assured  the 
patriarch,  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  insult  Christ  and 
the  saints  in  their  images ;  that  his  object  was  directed  only 
against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law.  Now,  in  the  condemnation  of  such  a  practice, 
the  patriarch  agreed  with  him  ;  and  explained  at  large,  in  the 
way  above  stated,  how  different  a  thing  the  reverence  paid  to 
images  was  from  adoration.  The  bishop  perceiving,  no  doubt, 
that  it  would  here  be  useless  to  contend,  seemed  to  approve 
all  that  was  said,  and  promised  the  patriarch  that  he  would  avoid 
every  procedure  which  might  give  offence,  or  prove  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  disturbance  among  the  people.  Germanus  gave  him 
a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  John,  in  which  he  informed  the 
latter  of  the  happy  result  of  these  negotiations ;  but  the 
bishop  Constantine  withheld  the  letter  from  its  destination, 
and  probably  concerned  himself  no  further  about  the  matter 
as  it  had  then  been  discussed.  Similar  accounts  readied  the 
ear  of  the  patriarch  respecting  other  adjacent  districts,  as 
Paphlagonia,  Avhere  Thomas,  bishop  of  Claudiopolis,  laboured 
to  suppress  the  worship  of  images.  He  sent  to  the  same  an 
elaborate  document  in  defence  of  images,  and  of  the  reverence 
paid  them  in  the  way  that  was  customary  at  that  time.f  In 
this  letter  he  adduced,  as  an  argument  in  their  favour,  the 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  them  ;  such  as  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  diseases  (in  proof  of  which  he  could  appeal  to  his  own 
personal  experience),  and  the  fact  that  such  effects  were  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  not  by  any 
others ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  accidental 

*  The  words  of  lie  patriarch  Germanus,  IV.  f.  259  :  m'xus  i'Xai  xu) 

ru.  ‘ttX'/iQyi  <nvv  \ciuv  ovk  iv  oXiya  tfio)  rourou  ru'y%a.voucnv. 

t  Germanus  defends,  in  this  tract,  the  custom  also  of  placing  lights 
and  burning  incense  before  the  images  of  saints,  which  the  opponents  of 
image-worship  probably  represented  as  being  a  heathen  practice.  He 
seeks  to  justify  this  by  the  symbolism,  which  had  become  so  customary 
since  the  dissemination  of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  : 

truyfioXov  p iv  ™  (fZra.  ry;  uiiXoy  xu)  9 uxs  M  ruv 

dpwpd.TU\i  a'iaiuuuia.7ti  rrjs  dxpaiQvou;  xu, i  oXy;  70Z  uyiou  Knuftaro;  Ttoiyrvola; 
rl  xui  7r\n^u<rr,u;. 
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coincidence.*  He  appealed  in  particular  to  a  miracle  at  So- 
zopolis,  in  Pisidia,  where  balsam  had  distilled  from  the  painted 
hand  of  an  image  of  Mary.  To  be  sure,  this  was  no  longer 
the  fact ;  but  still  there  were  many  witnesses  of  the  wonder, 
and  they  who  were  disposed  to  call  it  in  question  because  it 
no  longer  took  place,  might,  for  the  same  reason,  doubt  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  no  longer  per¬ 
formed.  At  that  time,  the  patriarch  still  thought  the  images 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  erected  before  the  imperial 
palace,  might  be  rightly  regarded  as  evidencing  the  ' piety  of 
the  emperor. 

These  first  covert  attacks  on  image-worship  created  never¬ 
theless  so  great  a  sensation,  that  the  accounts  of  them  pene¬ 
trating  beyond  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  Palestine,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  spread 
dismay  among  the  zealots  for  the  old  church  doctrines.  Living 
at  that  time  in  Damascus  was  that  zealous  and  acute-minded 
defender  of  the  church  doctrine,  John,  f  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  He  filled  a  civil  post  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  under  the  Caliphs  who  ruled  in  these  districts ;  but 
some  years  after  retired  as  a  monk  to  the  Saba  convent  near 
Jerusalem.  This  person  supposed  that,  in  the  attack  upon 
images,  he  saw  a  tendency  of  spirit  dangerous  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  and  felt  constrained  to  address  a  discourse  in 
defence  of  image-worship,^;  and  against  the  arguments  of  its 

*  Which  may  be  easily  explained  ;  the  contemplation  of  other  images 
would  not  produce  the  same  subjective  impressions. 

f  His  father  Sergius,  called  by  the  Saracens  Mansur,  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  by  the  caliph  with  an  important  civil  office.  If  we  may  credit 
the  more  lately  composed  and  fabulous  life  of  John  of  Damascus,  it  was 
owing  to  a  peculiar  turn  of  events  that  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  distinguished  literary  education.  Among  the  many 
Christians  whom  the  Arabians  had  carried  off  as  captives  in  marauding 
expeditions  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  West,  was  a  certain  Cosmas,  a 
man  of  Greek  descent,  probably  from  Calabria.  John’s  father  obtained 
for  this  person  his  liberty,  took  him  home,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  own  son,  and  also  of  an  adopted  one,  who  afterwards 
became  famous  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  songs  (K oo-ftas  o  pix ubb;),  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Majuma  in  Palestine. 

X  Nothing  is  to  be  found  inconsistent  with  this  in  the  fact  that  John 
(who  was  in  the  habit,  as  appears  above,  of  associating  image-worship, 
according  to  his  own'understandiug  of  it,  with  the  essential  peculiarities 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  moreover  shows  himself,  in  his  defence 
of  it,  to  have  been  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  reflection)  that  this 
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antagonists,  to  the  patriarchs  and  the  communities  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  while  still  a  hope  might  be  indulged,  that  the  emperor, 
by  perceiving  its  inconsistency,  might  be  induced  to  change 
his  policy,  in  which  hope  the  defenders  of  images  refrained  as 
yet  from  everything  which  could  offend  the  emperor,  although 
John  himself  had  no  occasion  to  fear  him.  lie  merely  hinted 
that  earthly  rulers  were  themselves  subject  to  a  higher  Poten¬ 
tate,  and  that  the  laws  should  govern  princes.  He  saw  in 
that  dread  of  idolatry,  which  had  led  to  the  attacking  of 
images,  a  decline  from  the  Christian  fulness  of  age  and  per¬ 
fection,  a  falling  back  into  the  nonage  of  the  Jewish  position. 
To  those  who  were  ever  repeating  that  command  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  forbids  representations  of  God,  Exod.  xx., 
he  applied  the  words  of  Paul :  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit 
maketh  alive.  “  Christians,”  said  he,  “  who  have  arrived  at 
the  full  age  in  religion,  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  distin¬ 
guishing  that  which  can  be  symbolized,  and  that  which  tran¬ 
scends  the  power  of  symbolization.  On  the  standing-ground 
of  the  Old  Testament,  God,  as  incorporeal  and  formless,  could 
not,  indeed,  be  represented  under  any  image  whatsoever ; 
but  now,  after  God  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  walked 
"with  men  on  the  earth,  I  represent  him,  according  to  his 
visible  appearance,  in  an  image.  I  adore  not  the  earthly 
material,  but  its  Creator,  who  for  my  sake  vouchsafed  to  dwell 
in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  and  who  by  the  earthly  material 

John’  combated  the  popular  tales  concerning  dragons  and  fairies 
(cr-cv'yyc/.i,  yiXouli;'),  as  aspears  from  some  fragments  of  his  on  this 
subject,  published  by  Le  Quien,  Tom.  I.  opp.  f.  471.  We  see  no  good 
reason  why  a  defender  of  image-worship  might  not  at  the  same  time  set 
himself  to  oppose  that  species  of  superstition.  His  conduct,  in  both  cases 
alike,  proceeded  from  religious  motives.  Image-worship,  by  virtue  of 
the  connection  of  ideas  unfolded  in  the  text,  appears  to  him  a  practice 
altogether  correspondent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  conformable 
to  reason  ;  but  these  stories  he  regarded  as  alike  repugnant  to  Christian 
truth  and  to  reason.  He  ascribes  the  spread  of  the  latter  superstition 
among  the  people  to  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  in  such  total  ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  insists  that  laymen  of  all  classes,  even  soldiers  and 
peasants,  ought  to  read  the  sacred  word,  /jAyurra.  ydg  fixafrop'Ha.  i»  rod 

fj-h  Kva.yuiuffy.uv  ra;  hpa;  (ilfiXov;  y.ai  i/vstnciv  aura.;  yarn,  rov  rod  yV(tiou 
Xoyov,  ’AXX’  o  ftiv  ffr^a.’TitoT-ns  yu9  on  <r to olti %,cu  ov  %psiozv 

avayvatrsas,  b  bl  yzeogyb;  t'/jv  yio>oyix/w  This  biblical  ten- 

dency  might  seem  rather  to  collide  with  the  traditional  one  of  a  zealous 
image-worshipper ;  but  neither  are  these  contrarieties  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  might  not  exist  together  in  the  same  individual. 
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wrought  out  my  salvation.  I  never  will  cease  honouring  the 
earthly  material  by  means  of  which  my  salvation  lias  been 
effected.  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews,  to  take  twelve  stones 
from  the  river  Jordan  (Joshua  iv.),  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  : 
When  your  children  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying-. 
What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  answer  them, 
that  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ark  and  the  whole  people  passed 
through.  Why  may  not  we,  then,  form  a  picture  of  the 
sufferings  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  procured, 
and  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  so  that  when  my  son  asks  me. 
What  is  this?  I  may  tell  him  God  became  man,  and  by  him, 
not  Israel  alone  passed  over  Jordan,  but  all  human  nature  was 
led  back  to  the  original  bliss ; — by  him,  that  nature  has  been 
raised  from  the  low  places  of  the  eartli  above  all  principalities 
and  powers,  and  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  himself.  But 
if  men  are  willing  to  tolerate  images  of  Christ  and  of  Mary, 
but  not  of  any  others,  then  it  is  not  images  they  are  com¬ 
bating,  but  the  worship  of  the  saints.  You  tolerate  images 
of  Christ  because  he  is  glorified  ;  but  not  images  of  saints, 
because  you  do  not  acknowledge  that  they  are  glorified.  You 
do  not  acknowledge  the  dignity  imparted  to  human  nature  by 
the  Son  of  God,  who  has  indeed  glorified  them,  and  exalted 
them  to  fellowship  with  God.  Were  images  representing  the 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  employed  to  adorn  the  temple  ? 
and  is  it  not  now  a  far  more  glorious  thing  to  have  all  the  walls 
of  God’s  house  decorated  with  the  images  of  those  who  were 
themselves  living  temples  of  God,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
W  hy  should  not  the  saints  who  have  shared  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  share  also,  as  his  friends,  even  here  upon  earth,  in  his 
glory  ?  He  calls  them  no  longer  his  servants,  but  his  friends.” 
On  the  Christian  festival  which  celebrated  the  memory  of  the 
saints,  John  of  Damascus  noticed  a  fundamental  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  customs.  “  In 
the  times  of  the  ancient  covenant,  no  temple  was  ever  named 
after  a  man.  The  death  of  the  righteous  was  lamented,  not 
celebrated.  Jhe  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  defiling.  But 
now  it  is  otherwise,  since  human  nature  by  the  appearance  of 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  it,  and  by  his  sufferings  for  it,  has  been 
delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  death,  and  exalted  to 
worship  with  God  and  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  life. 
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Either  then  you  must  go  further,  and  annul  the  jubilees  of  the 
saints  which  are  celebrated  in  contrariety  to  the  ancient  law, 
or  tolerate  also  the  images,  which  as  you  say  are  contrary 
to  the  ancient  law.”  In  general,  he  discovers  in  the  enemies 
of  images,  a  tendency  bordering  on  Judaism,  or  indeed  on 
Manichseism,  which  threatened  to  introduce  again  the  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  divine  and  human  removed  by  the  re¬ 
demption,  and  which  ran  counter  to  Christian  realism.  If,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  images,  it  appeared  a  desecration  of  holy 
tilings  to  attempt  representing  them  by  earthly  materials  ;  to 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthly  material  appeared  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  honour,  inasmuch  as  through  it,  as  the  instrument 
and  medium  of  the  divine  agency  and  grace,  is  wrought  the 
salvation  of  man.  “  Is  not  the  wood  of  the  cross  earthly 
material?  ”  He  then  goes  on  to  mention  all  holy  places,  and 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Eord.  “  Insult  not  the  earthly 
material — nothing  that  Cod  has  created  is,  in  itself,  a  thing 
to  be  despised.  To  say  this  is  Manichsean  the  abuse  ot  sin 
alone  is  a  thing  to  be  contemned.” 

Meantime,  while  these  disputes  were  producing,  in  many 
districts,  a  ferment  in  the] popular  mind,  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  among  others  an  earthquake, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  discontented  as  a  token  of  the  divine 
displeasure  against  the  enemies  of  images.  fLhe  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades  rebelled,  under  a  certain 
Stephanus  as  their  leader.  But  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire 
the  emperor  succeeded  in  destroying  their  fleet ;  and  regarding 
this  victory  as  a  proof  that  God  favoured  his  proceedings 
against;  the  idolaters,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  iconoclasm.  In 
vain  he  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  old  patriarch  to  his  iews  ; 
the  latter  persisted  stoutly  in  his  opposition,  and  declaied  that 
without  a  general  council  no  change  could  be  attempted  in  the 
church.  The  emperor  now,  without  consulting  with  him, 
but  after  having  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  his  civil 
counsellors,  issued,  in  the  year  730,  an  ordinance,  wheieby 
all  images  for  religious  purposes  were  forbidden ..  Germanus, 
resolved  not  to  act  in  contradiction  to  his  conscience,  volun¬ 
tarily  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  once  more  to  a  life  of 
solitude ;  and  his  secretary,*  Anastasius,  who  was  willing  to 

*  2t lymXXo;,  a  subordinate  who  always  possessed  much  influence  with 
the  patriarch. 
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act  ns  tiiG  emperor  s  tool,  obtained  his  place.  Conformably  to 
the  usual  policy,  the  bishops  generally,  who  declined  receiving 
the  imperial  edict,  were  now  ejected  from  their  places.*  When 
the  report  of  these  measures  reached  Syria  and  Palestine,  John 
of  Damascus  composed,  in  defence  of  images,  a  second  treatise, 
in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  the  arguments  contained  in 
the  first. f  In  this  he  spoke  still  more  sharply  against  the 
emperor.  “  It  does  not  belong  to  the  monarch,”  says  he, 
“ t0  §ive  laws  to  the  church.  The  apostle  Paul  does  not 
mention  among  the  offices  instituted  by  God  (1  Cor.  xii.), 
for  advancing  the  growth  of  the  churches,  the  office  of  monarch’. 
Not  monarchs,  but  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  and  teachers, 
preached  the  divine  word.  Emperors  had  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state ;  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  growth  of 
the  church. He  speaks  of  a  new  gospel  of  Leo  ;  but  though 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,  still  he  pronounced 
against  him  no  anathemas  ;  but  applying  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
(Gal.  i.  8),  he  said,  “  Though  an  angel,  though  an  emperor, 
preach  to  you  any  other  gospel  than  ye  have  received,  shut 
youi  ears ;  for  I  still  forbear  to  say  witli  the  apostle,  let  him 
lie  accursed,  because  I  hope  for  his  reformation.”  In  the 
third  discourse  he  endeavours  to  point  out  the  need  of  such 
sensuous  representations,  grounded  in  the  essence  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  “  Our  Lord  pro¬ 
nounces  his  disciples  blessed  because  their  eyes  could  see  and 
their  ears  hear  such  tilings.  The  apostles  saw  Christ  with 
their  bodily  eyes,  his  sufferings  and  his  miraculous  works  ;  and 
the)  heard  his  words.  We,  too,  long  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
be  pronounced  blessed.  But  as  now,  when  he  is  not  bodily  pre¬ 
sent,  we  hear  his  words  by  means  of  books,  and  show  our  reve¬ 
rence  for  these  books, §  so  by  means  of  images  we  behold  the 


*  See  Job.  Damasc.  Orat.  II.  s.  12. 

t  He  himself  says,  that  he  had  been  invited  to  do  so,  ra  u.h 

ubictyvuxrrov  ^  r  r 


txKXvcricMmxb  xccroiffrenris 


TOi$  ‘TToWois  rov  vrgcorov  Xo'yov  s7va,t. 

+  Ba07Asa;v  icttiv  v\  vcoXi'tiky)  iuvrpu^ia.,  %  Ss 
tfoifAivcov  x.ai  'bi'bcccrxczXtov. 

§  U^a-xvvouf^iv  rijjMvns  ras  frfiXoui,  Sf  av  aKovo/ttv  rui  Xoycov  aurou. 
I  lie  image- worshippers  frequently  argued,  that  it  was  customary  to  pay 
to  the  gospels  (when  they  were  publicly  read  in  the  churches)  and  to  the 
cross,  the  symbol  representing  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  the 
homage  of  prostration  (vpirxitws) — why  then  might  it  not  be  paid  also 
to  the  images  ? 

VOL.  V.  u 
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semblance  of  his  bodily  form,  his  miracles,  and  his  suffeiings, 
and  we  are  thereby  sanctified,  filled  with  confidence  and  joy. 
But  while  we  behold  the  bodily  shape  we  think  also  as  much  as 
is  possible  on  the  majesty  of  his  godhead ;  for  since  we  are 
of  a  twofold  nature,  not  barely  spiritual,  but  consisting  of 
body  and  spirit,  we  can  only  attain  to  the  spiritual  by  means 
of  the  corporeal.  In  like  manner,  therefore,  as  we  hear  by 
sensible  words  with  the  bodily  ears,  and  at  the  same  time 
think  that  which  is  spiritual,  so  we  attain  through  sensuous 
intuitions  to  spiritual  ones.  So  also  Christ  took  upon  him 
body  and  soul,  because  man  consists  of  both  ;  and  thus  every¬ 
thing— baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper,  prayer,  singing,  lights,  in¬ 
cense,  is  twofold,  at  once  spiritual  and  corporeal.  If  the  enemies 
of  images  alleged  that  no  instance  of  their  employment  could  be 
pointed  out  in  the  New  Testament,  John  of  Damascus  could 
reply  that  many  other  things  also,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
of  likeness  of  essence,  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  had  been  de¬ 
duced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  being  contained  in  them  in  so 
manv  words  ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  tradition  as  a  source  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  from  which  even  the  enemies  of  images  derived 
many  doctrines,  which  could  not  be  proved  from  Scripture. 

In  these  discourses,  then,  John  of  Damascus  pronounces,  as 
yet,  no  anathema  on  the  emperor  ;  the  hope  being  still  enter¬ 
tained  that  there  would  be  a  change  in  his  conduct,  at  present 
so  hostile  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  church.  But  when  he 
now  began  to  execute  with  energy  the  edict  against  images, 
the  anathema  was  pronounced  in  all  those  churches  which  the 
arm  of  Byzantine  power  could  not  reach,  on  the  enemies  of 
the  images ;  they  renounced  all  fellowship  with  the  latter,  and 
constituted  from  this  time  forward  the  chief  support  and  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  persecuted  and  banished  image-worshippers. 

To  these  churches,  in  which  the  emperor’s  power  could 
safely  be  defied,  belonged  not  solely  those  of  the  East,  where 
Mohammedan  princes  ruled ;  the  Roman  church  also  found 
itself  placed  in  the  same  relation,  for  while  the  popes  did 
indeed  recognize  the  East-Roman  emperors  as  their  masteis, 
and  their  own  political  interests  would  lead  them  to  prefer 
annexation  to  a  power  at  a  distance  rather  than  to  the  Longo- 
bards  near  by,  still,  under  the  existing  political  relations 
they  might  safely  bid  defiance  to  the  emperor’s  threats.  In  a 
time  when  Boniface  was  labouring  with  such  mighty  effect, 
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as  an  instrument  for  the  triumph  of  papacy  ;  when  so  many 
rude  populations  acknowledged,  along  with  Christianity,  the 
papal  authority ;  it  was  in  such  a  time  that  pope  Gregory 
II.,*  fully  conscious  of  his  rising  influence  among  the  nations 
of  the  West,  replied  to  the  emperor’s  threatening  language  in 
a  tone  so  sarcastic  that  unless  we  transport  ourselves  back,  and 
enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  period,  it  might  seem  incre¬ 
dible  to  us  that  a  pope  should  have  so  expressed  himself  in 
addressing  an  emperor.  “  But  once  try  the  experiment,”  he 
writes  to  him;  “go  into  the  schools  where  the  children  are 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  tell  them  you  are  the  persecutor 
of  the  images ;  they  would  instantly  throw  their  tablets  at 
joui  head,  and  the  ignorant  would  teach  you  perforce  what 
you  would  not  learn  from  the  wise.”  The  emperor  had  said 
in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  “  As  Uzziah, |  after  a  period  of  eight 
hundred  years,  banished  the  brazen  serpents  out  of  the  temple, 
so  I,  after  eight  hundred  years,  have  banished  the  idolatrous 
images  from  the  church. The  pope  replied,  himself  also 

*  In  or  after  the  year  730. 

f  That  is,  Hezekiah either  the  emperor  may  have  been  first  to  con- 
tound  Uzziah  with  Hezekiah,  or  perhaps  this  error  proceeded  solelvfrom 
the  pope.  J 

t  These  words,  like  many  other  singular  things  in  this  letter,  which 
tuily  corresponds,  we  must  allow,  with  the  character  of  the  times  and  of 
the  pope,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  its  genuineness,  or  at  least  its  genuine¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  unless  we  suppose  an  error  has  slipped  in  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  years,  which  in  fact  does  not  correspond  to  the  period 
intervening  between  the  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  times 
either  ot  Uzziah  or  Hezekiah:  for  how  could  Leo  wish  to  say  that  he 
had  banished  images  from  the  churches  after  a  period  of  eight  hundred 
years  ?  However  badly  he  may  have  reckoned,  or  extravagantly  lie 
may  have  expressed  himself,  still  it  would  follow  that  the  superstition  of 
image-worship  had  begun  even  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  But  to  utter 
a  falsehood  on  this  point,  the  enemy  of  images  certainly  had  no  conceiv¬ 
able  motive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  have  seemed  important  to  him  to 
show  that  image-worship  was  a  thing  of  very  recent  date  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  iconoclasts  did  in  fact  so  affirm,  and  indeed  they  could  bring 
many  proofs  in  support  of  this  assertion  from  the  older  church  fathers  : 
Leo,  therefore,  could  never  have  so  expressed  himself.  But  of  the  au¬ 
thor  ot  this  letter,  it  is  very  possible  to  suppose  that  he  perverted  the 
emperor  s  language.  Perhaps  the  emperor  may  have  said,  in  his  letter 
against  those  who  defended  images  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
even  though  images  had  been  in  the  churches  for  eight  hundred  years 
he  v  as  still  right  in  banishing  them  from  the  churches,  as  an  appurte¬ 
nance  ol  idolatry,  as  Hezekiah  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  brazen  ser¬ 
pent. 

u  2 
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confounding  Uzziah  with  Hezekiah,  whether  by  his  own  fault, 
or  because  the  emperor  had  done  the  same,  “  Yes,  indeed, 
Uzziah  was  your  brother,  and  dealt  with  the  priests  of  his 
time  after  the  same  tyrannical  manner  ask  you  deal  with  them 
now.”  He  assured  him  it  had  been  his  intention  to  exercise 
the  power  he  had  received  from  St.  Peter,  and  pronounce  on 
him  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  if  the  emperor  had  not 
already  virtually  pronounced  the  curse  on  himself.  “  Better 
were  it,”  says  he,  “  if  one  alternative  were  necessary,  that  the 
emperor  should  be  called  a  heretic  than  a  persecutor  and  de¬ 
stroyer  of  the  images  ;  for  they  that  teach  errors  in  doctrine 
may  still  find  some  excuse  for  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  subjects ;  but  .you  have  openly  persecuted  objects  which 
are  as  manifest  as  the  light,  and  robbed  the  church  of  God  of 
its  ornamental  attire.”  He  defended  the  worshippers  of 
images  against  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  which  the  emperor  had 
cast3  upon  them.  Far  was  it  from  any  thought  of  theirs  to 
place  their  trust  in  images.  “If  it  is  an  image  of  our  Lord,” 
he  writes,  “  then  we  say  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  help 
us,  and  deliver  us.  If  it  is  an  image  of  his  holy  Mother  we 
say, "Holy  Mother  of  God,  entreat  thy  Son  for  us,  our  true 
God',  that  he  may  deliver  our  souls.  If  it  is  an  image  of  a 
martyr,  e.  g.  St.  Stephen,  we  say  Holy  Stephen,  thou  who 
hast  shed  thy  blood  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  thou  who,  as  the 
first  martyr,  hast  confidence,  pray  for  us.”  He  gives  the  em¬ 
peror  to  understand  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  fleet,  for 
he  needed  but  to  remove  twenty-four  stadia  from  Rome  in  order 
to  be  safe,  and  to  give  himself  no  further  concern  about  the 
emperor’s  power. 

The  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  having  said  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  his  conduct  that  he  was  both  king  and  priest  at  the 
same  time,  Gregory,  in  a  second  letter  replied  :  This  epithet  his 
predecessors,  Constantine  and  Justinian,  might  with  more 
propriety  have  adopted,  since  they  had  upheld  the  priests  in 
defending  the  true  faith.  Next  he  pointed  out  to  him  the 
great  difference  between  royalty  and  priesthood.  “  If  a  man 
commits  an  offence  against  the  emperor,  his  goods  are  confis¬ 
cated,  he  is  condemned  to  death,  or  banished  far  from  his 
friends.  The  priests  proceed  in  a  very  different  way  from  this. 
When  a  man  confesses  his  sins  to  them  they  banish  him  to  a 
place  where  he  must  do  church  penance ;  they  compel  him  to 
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fast,  to  watch,  and  pray  ;  and,  having  made  him  suffer  in  right 
earnest,  they  give  him  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and 
bring  him  back  to  the  Lord  pure  and  guiltless.”  The  emperor 
again  had  said  in  Lis  letter  that  in  the  six  general  councils 
images  are  not  mentioned.  To  this  Gregory. replied  :  Neither 
is  anything  said  about  bread  and  water,  eating  and  not  eating; 
these  things  being  always  connected  with  human  life.  So 
images  have  ever  been  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  the  bishops 
themselves  brought  their  images  with  them  to  the  councils,  for 
no  good  man  ever  undertook  a  journey  without  one.  “  Men,” 
he  wiites,  “expended  their  estates  to  have  the  sacred  stories 
represented  in  paintings.  Husbands  and  wives  took  their 
children  by  the  hand,  others  led  the  youth,  and  strangers  from 
pagan  nations,  to  these  paintings,  where  they  could ^oint  out 
to  them  the  sacied  stories  with  t lie  finger,  and  so  edify  them  as 
to  lift  their  hearts  and  minds  to  God;  but  you  hinder  the 
poor  people  from  doing  all  this,  and  teach  them,  on  the  con¬ 
trary, to  find  their  amusements  in  harp-playing  and  flute-playing, 
in  carousals  and  buffoonery.” 

i  he  emperor,  it  is  true,  strove  earnestly  to  carry  his  edict 
against  images  into  full  effect;  but  owing  to  the  vast  number 
and  wide  diffusion  of  these  objects,  and  the  manner  in  which 
image-worship  was  interwoven,  not  merely  with  church  but 
with  domestic  life,  this  would  prove  to  be  no  easy  task,  even 
for  Byzantine  despotism,  with  all  its  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  individuals.  L  he  attempt  would  naturally  be  made  first  to 
remove  the  images  from  all  public  places,  and  from  the 
churches.  And  here  they  would  of  course  make  the  first  onset 
upon  those  images  which  stood  in  highest  consideration  with 
the  people  those  about  which  various  wonderful  stories  were 
1  elated  and  the  very  sig'ht  of  which  served  to  nourish  and 
pi o mote  the  ie\erence  of  images.  But  the  removal  of  such 
monuments  would  be  likely  to  excite  violent  commotions  among 
the  people,  who  saw  they  were  going  to  be  deprived  of  the 
objects  of  their  devotion.  For  instance,  over  the  bronze 
portal  of  the  imperial  palace*  stood  a  magnificent  image  of 
Christ, j*  which  was  regarded  with  universal  reverence.  A 

*  ^'hich  was  known,  therefore,  under  the  name  of  the 
,  *  ),ls  imaoe  Christ  was  known  under  the  name  of  %purrls  b  dvnQco- 
vvnrts  —  i'yyvo;,  the  surety.  This  epithet  might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it 
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soldier  of  the  emperor’s  guard  placed  up  a  ladder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  down  the  image  and  burning  it,  when  a  col¬ 
lection  of  women  gathered  round,  and  begged  that  the  image 
might  be  spared  to  them  ;  but  instead  of  attending  to  theii 
requests  and  representations,  the  soldier  struck  his  axe  into  the 
face  of  the  image,  thus  wounding  to  the  quick  the  pious  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  women,  who  looked  upon  the  act  as  an  insult 
done  to  the  Saviour.  Maddened  with  indignation,  they  drew 
the  ladder  from  under  the  soldier’s  feet,  who,  coming  to  the 
ground,  fell  a  victim  to  their  fanatical  rage.  The  emperor  now- 
despatched  more  soldiers  to  the  spot,  who  quelled  the  tumult 
by  force,  and  carried  off  the  image.*  In  place  of  this  image 
of  Christ  he  ordered  a  cross  to  be  set  up  in  the  same  niche, 
with  a  remarkable  inscription,  which  was  composed  by  one 
Stephen,  a  member  of  this  faction,  and  serves  to  show  the 
fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art  which  characterized  the 
whole  party.  “  The  emperor  could  not  suffer  a  dumb  and 
lifeless  figure,  of  earthly  materials,  smeared  over  with  paint, 

had  derived  its  origin  from  some  special  event.  -  According  to  an  old  legend 
it  was  the  following :  Theodore,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship-owner  of 
Constantinople,  had  .  ost  all  his  property  at  sea.  After,  struggling  in 
vain  to  amass  capital  enough  for  new  commercial  speculations,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  rich  Jew,  named  Abraham.  The  latter,  after  much  entieaty, 
agreed  to  lend  him  a  considerable  sum,  provided  he  could  furnish  him 
with  sufficient  security ;  but  Theodore,  not  being  able  to  find  any,  had 
recourse  at  last  to  an  image  of  Christ,  before  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  pay  his  devotions.  This  image  he  boldly  offered  as  his  surety,  and 
the  Jew,  moved  by  compassion  for  Theodore,  as  well  as  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  confidence  of  his  faith,  agreed  to  accept  it..  After  the 
loss  of  two  more  vessels  at  sea,  Theodore  at  last  prospered  in  his  trade, 
became  rich  again,  and  was  enabled  to  pay  back  Abraham  the  whole  he 
had  borrowed.  This  with  various  accompanying  marvels,  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  latter,  that  he  had  himself  and  his  family  baptized, 
and  afterwards  became  a  presbyter.  Theodore  turned  monk,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  do  after  he  met  with  his  first  loss  at  sea.  These  incidents, 
which  are  said  to  have  happened  under  the  emperor  Heraclius,  are  re¬ 
lated  in  a  panegyric  on  the  image  in  question,  which  Gombefis  has 
published  in  his  hist.  Monothelet.  or  Auct.  bibl.  patr,  Paris.  T.  II. 

1648.  ,  .  „  .  .  iT 

*  See  the  story  in  the  life  of  the  image-worshipper  Stephen,  in  the 
Analecta  GrEeca,  published  by  the  Maurinian  Benedictines  (T.  I.  p-  415); 
and  the  more  recent  one  in  the  above  cited  tract  of  Gregory  II.,  who 
had  heard  it  told  by  Western  pilgrims  of  various  countries  returning 
from  Constantinople,  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts.  See  Har- 
duiD.,Concil.  IV.  f.  11. 
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to  stand  as  a  representation  of  Christ.  He  has  therefore 
erected  here  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  glory  to  the  gate  of  be¬ 
lieving  princes.”*  This  inscription  involves,  to  be  sure — as 
did  all  the  proceedings  of  the  iconoclasts — an  inconsistency 
and  a  self-contradiction,  j  The  same  principle  by  which  the 
earthly  material  was  deemed  unworthy  of  being  employed  to 
represent  sacred  things,  might  also  be  applied  to  the  cross ; 
and  the  same  principle  by  which  the  ceremony  of  prostration 
before  images  was  declared  an  act  of  idolatry,  should  have  led 
them  also  to  reject  the  similar  reverence  shown  to  the  symbol 
of  the  cross,  against  which,  however,  nothing  was  directly  said. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  ought  to  have  been  abolished,  so  as  not 
to  afford  a  foothold  for  such  superstitious  customs.  But  in 
favour  of  the  cross  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  not,  like  the 
images,  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  iconoclasts  generally  had  not 
come  to  any  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  the  principle 
which  actuated  them.  As  this  could  be  developed  only  in 
conflict  with  a  different  direction  of  feeling,  given  them  by 
education  and  tradition,  many  inward  contradictions  would 
still  present  themselves  in  their  sentiments  and  conduct. 

Through  a  period  of  twelve  years  the  emperor  Leo  laboured 
in  vain  to  subdue  a  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit  which  was 
so  deeply  rooted ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo,  a  reaction,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  same  cause,  arose,  which  resulted  in  important 
political  consequences.  Ilis  son,  Constantine  Copronymus,  as 
zealous  an  iconoclast  as  his  father,  having  succeeded  him  in 
the  government  in  741,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  hostility 
of  the  people  to  the  iconoclasts,  by  Artabasdus,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Copronymus,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  restored  the  worship  of  images.  Constantine,  however, 
succeeded  in  wresting  the  kingdom  again  out  of  his  hands,  and 
in  744  became  once  more  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved 

*  "A (pcovov  sTSs;,  xa'i  rrvo’/is  i^riofiivov, 

Hfiiirrov  yorttyiaQa.!  [j.'n  (p'soaiv  o 
C,T\'/}  'yzyioa-,  <70,7$  y^a.(pea;  •zret.TOVf/.ivn^ 

A itktv  cuv  vico  <rw  vzco  K covcrravrivou 
2rccvaov  rov  rpuroXfiiov  ‘ruvrov, 

Ka,v%iY}(/.cc  vtivtcov  sv  vruXccts 

See  Banduri,  I.  f.  125,  and  Theod.  Studit.  opp.  ed.  Sirmond.  f.  136. 

f  This  is  made  prominent  by  Theodore  Studita  in  his  Antirrheticus 
against  the  epigrams  of  the  iconoclasts. 
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utterly  to  exterminate  the  images,  and  finish  the  work  begun 
by  his  father.  But  the  sacl  experiences  of  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  had  taught  him  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  ruin  the  whole  project ; 
and  besides,  on  his  reaccession  to  the  throne,  other  unfavourable 
circumstances  occurred,  which  counselled  him  to  prudence. 
An  earthquake,  a  desolating  pestilence,  took  place — calamities 
which  agitated  the  popular  mind,  and  which  might  easily  be 
turned  to  advantage  by  the  image-worshippers,  who  had  the 
people  on  their  side.  Moreover,  the  disturbances  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  first  attempts  against  the  images  taught  him  afresh 
the  necessity  of  more  thorough  measures  to  change  the  tone  of 
popular  feeling ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation  with  his 
counsellors,  he  concluded  that  the  surest  means  for  effecting  his 
object  would  be  to  convoke  a  general  council,  which  might  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  the  older  general  councils,  and  lend 
a  sacred  authority  for  ever  to  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts. 
In  the  year  754  such  a  council  was  appointed  to  assemble  at 
Constantinople.  It  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  bishops.  Among  these  there  were  probably  but  few 
(and  at  the  head  of  them  stood  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Ephesus) 
who,  from  well-grounded  conviction,  were  zealous  and  decided 
iconoclasts.  The  rest  were  partly  such  as  had  been  determined 
in  their  course  by  the  influence  of  these  first,  and  hence  might 
afterwards  easily  be  turned  back  again  by  influence  of  another 
sort ;  and  partly  such  as  had  ever  been  wont  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  court-party.  To  the  fanatical  zeal  of  image- 
worship  this  council  opposed  a  no  less  fanatical  hatred  of  images 
and  of  art.  The  disposition  of  the  image-worshippers  to  brand 
their  opponents  as  heretics,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  doctrines 
they  avowed,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  own  inferences  from 
those  doctrines,  was  met  by  another,  equally  bad,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  With  great  injustice  the  council  declared  the  image- 
worshippers  to  be  men  who  had  sunk  back  again  into  the 
idolatry  which  Christianity  had  banished.  The  devil  had 
covertly  re-introduced  idolatry  under  the  outward  form  of 
Christianity ;  had  induced  his  servants  to  worship  a  creature 
designated  by  the  name  of  Christ,  as  God  ;  and  yet  the  friends 
of  images  had  taken  special  pains  to  guard,  by  careful  dis¬ 
tinctions,  against  such  accusations.  In  the  next  place  it  wras 
asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  was  ever 
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confounding  spiritual  tilings  with  political,  that  as  Christ  once 
sent  forth  his  apostles,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  destroy  all  idolatry,  so  at  the  present  time  he  had 
inspired  the  emperor  to  come  forth  in  emulation  of  the  apostles, 
for  the  advancement  and  instruction  of  the  church,*  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil.  While  the  image-worshippers  accused 
their  opponents  of  denying  the  reality  of  Christ’s  incarnation, 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  images  of  Christ,  so  this  council 
descended  to  accusations  of  a  similar  character  against  the 
image- worshippers.  If  they  believed  they  could  make  an  image 
of  Christ,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  essence  was  incapable 
of  being  represented  under  the  limited  forms  of  sense,  they  must 
believe  that,  by  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity,  a  change  took 
place  of  both  divine  and  human  attributes,  and  that  a  tertium 
quid  had  resulted  from  this  union,  capable  of  being  represented 
by  art ;  and  thus  they  fell  into  Eutychianism ;  or  they  must 
believe  that  the  humanity  had  a  self-subsistent  existence  of  its 
own,  and  in  this  respect  was  capable  of  being  represented  ;  and 
thus  they  fell  into  Nestorianism.  “  What  a  grievous  mistake 
of  the  wretched  painter,”  exclaims  the  synod,  “  to  think  of 
representing  with  his  profane  hand  that  which  is  believed  with 
the  heart,  and  of  which  confession  is  made  by  the  mouth  ! 
There  is  but  one  true  image  or  symbol,  even  that  which  Christ 
himself  made  of  his  incarnation,  when,  just  before  his  passion, 
he  appointed  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  symbol  of  Ins  body  and 
blood.  Here  consecration  by  the  priest  was  the  intermediate 
instrument  by  which  the  earthly  material  of  bread  was  raised 
to  that  higher  dignity.  This  true  symbol,  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  answered  to  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  since,  like 
the  latter,  it  served  as  a  bearer  of  the  divine  essence.  (Thus 
it  appears  that  the  bread  and  wine,  interpenetrated  by  virtue 
of  the  consecration  with  the  divine  life  flowing  from  Christ, 
became  a  channel  for  the  communication  of  this  life,  and  for 
the  sanctification  of  those  who  partook  of  it.)  On  the  contrary, 
the  images,  so  called,  derived  their  origin  neither  from  any 
tradition  from  Christ,  from  the  apostles,  or  from  the  fathers, 
nor  were  they  consecrated  by  holy  prayer,  so  as  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a  profane  to  a  holy  use ;  but  such  an  image  still 

,K  s;  ko.to.0 rur/zov  r,/xuv  xa'i  ^ilccirxaXlav>  SO  Say  the  bishops  of  the 
emperor. 
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continued  to  be  profane,  continued  to  be  what  the  painter  made 
it,  since  nothing-  had  invested  it  with  higher  dignity.” 

But  in  the  next  place,  aside  from  these  reasons,  which  were 
urged  exclusively  against  images  of  Christ,  the  images  of  saints, 
and  of  The  Virgin  Mary,  were  especially  rejected,  as  having 
grown  out  of  paganism,  and  as  being  altogether  alien  from 
Christianity.  For,  as  paganism  was  wanting  in  the  hope  of 
a  resurrection,  it  had  hit  upon  the  fancy  worthy  of  itself,  of 
attempting,  by  a  mockery  of  this  sort,  to  represent  the  absent 
as  present.*  Far  should  it  be  from  the  Christian  church  to 
follow  this  invention  of  men  who  were  under  the  guidance  and 
actuation  of  evil  spirits. "j"  Whoever  undertook  to  represent 
the  saints  dwelling  with  God  in  eternity,  by  that  dead  and 
accursed  art  foolishly  invented  by  pagans,  was  guilty  of  blas¬ 
pheming  them.  The  art  of  the  painter  is  here  described  as  an 
altogether  pagan  device ;  and  hence  Christians  must  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  borrow,  from  what  wras  so  foreign  from  their  faith, 
any  testimony  in  favour  of  that  faith  ;  just  as  Christ  himself 
refused  the  testimony  of  demons,  commanding  them  to  be 
silent.  The  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  set  over 
against  the  use  of  images  ;  as,  also,  what  St.  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
v.  16),  “  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet 
now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more  and  what  he  says 
touching  the  opposition  between  faith  and  open  vision  (1  Cor. 
xiii.)  Furthermore,  extracts  from  the  older  fathers,  express¬ 
ing  opposition  to  images,  were  read  before  the  synod  ;  nor 
would  genuine  testimonies  of  this  sort  be  wanting  in  Christian 
antiquity.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  which  is  conceived 
wholly  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  iconoclasts  of  this  age, 
may  have  been  either  interpolated  by  them,  or  else  falsified  so 
as  to  answer  their  purpose.  Such  deception  to  promote  the 
honour  of  God,  and  advance  the  truth  would,  on  their  prin¬ 
ciple,  be  considered  perfectly  allowable.^  Accordingly,  it  was 

*  EXartha  yao  avaaratriu;  f/.b  s'xav  (®  iXXwitr/j'iis')  a^iov  zavrou  oralyviov 
airnaKOornam,  ’not.  to.  fib  orapo'/Ta  a;  rraoovra  oraoatrr?i<r'p- 

f  iXai/ao'jiotpo^ wv  a. vb/ioiv  zv^npta. 

\  Many  bishops,  who  had  attended  this  council,  and  who  referred 
back  to  it  at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  here  declared,  that  they  had 
been  deceived  at  the  former,  by  passages  from  the  older  church  fathers, 
torn  from  their  connection  and  falsely  quoted.  It  was  purposely  contrived, 
they  said,  that  the  works  of  the  fathers  themselves  should  not  be  placed 
before  them,  but  only  isolated  extracts.  The  declaration  of  two  of  those 
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now  settled  that  every  image,  of  whatsoever  matei’ial,  produced 
by  the  wretched  art  of  painting,  should  be  banished  from  the 
Christian  church.*  No  person  henceforth  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  so  godless  an  art.  Whoever  for  the  future  should 
presume  to  manufacture  such  an  image,  to  worship  it,  to  place 
it  up,  or  conceal  it,  in  a  church  or  a  private  dwelling,  should, 
if  an  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed  ;  if  a  monk  or  layman,  be  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  otherwise  punished, 
according  to  the  imperial  laws. 

The  synod  must  no  doubt  have  learned,  that  the  zeal  against 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  images  had  misled  many  to  destroy 
such  vessels  and  furniture  of  the  churches  as  happened  to  be 
ornamented  with  figures  of  religious  objects,  and  for  the  same 
reason  to  attack  the  churches  themselves  ;  or  even  that  covet¬ 
ousness  had  done  the  same  thing  under  similar  pretexts.  The 
synod  itself  confesses,  that  such  disorders  had  occurred. | 
And  it  may  therefore  be  believed,  though  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  mouth  of  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship  it  is 
the  less  deserving  of  credence, J  —  that  a  certain  bishop  was 
accused  before  this  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  having  trodden 
under  foot  a  sacramental  cup,  because  it  was  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  it  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  true,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the  passionate  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  this  bishop  was  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  God ;  while  his  accusers  were  excommuni¬ 
cated  from  the  church  as  defenders  of  idols. §  Such  incidents 
would  only  contribute  to  place  the  iconoclasts  in  a  still  more 

bishops:  \xu  fi'i/iXos  oix  ityavv),  u,XXa.  ■^ivho’Trir'raxlciv  i^ri'7rd.ru\i  rifxccs. 
Concil.  Nic.  act.  V.  Harduin.  IV.  f.  300.  So  it  was  said, .also,  that  an 
interpolated  letter  of  Nilus  was  read  before  the  council.  A  bishop  says: 
ri  itritrtroX?!  ayrri  h  a.vtt.ytatrQiiira.,  •xpciiw  i $tt.X<riv$iiect  a.vuXitn  xu)  iTrXu.vntjiv 
Act.  IV.  f,  187.  Really  the  deception,  as  described  at  this 
council,  must  have  been  gross  enough  ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
of  such  men  as  these  bishops,  that  they  might  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood 
to  justify  their  own  conduct. 

*  ’ A^roPXtjrini  iivai  xcci  aXXorg'ictv  xu, )  \$>iXuyu.iir,'i  tx  rvn  reo'j 
ixxXnmu;  vrutTuv  uxovu  ix  vruvroiu;  iiXrts  xu)  ^^u/xumvoyix'/is  mv  ^uiygufiiuv 
xuxoriy^yiia;  ,ivnv. 

f  Concil.  Nic.  II.  act.  VI.  f.  422,  xuhuf  toiuZtu  vx'o  rnvuv  drdxr&j; 

<pst>/)/xivuv  vgoytyoviv. 

J  The  story  is  in  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Analecta  Grseca,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Maurinians  (T.  I.  p.  480). 

§  ’  ExZixqrcci  si^dXav. 
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hateful  light  before  the  people.  It  would  therefore  naturally 
be  considered  by  the  synod  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
guard  against  such  proceedings  for  the  future ;  for  this 
reason  the  council  ordained,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed, 
without  special  permission  from  the  patriarch  or  the  emperor, 
to  make  any  alteration  in  church  vessels,  church  hangings, 
etc.,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  ornamented  with  figures. 

Following  the  example  of  the  older  general  councils,  this 
council  closed  its  proceedings  with  a  more  detailed  confession 
of  faith,  containing  a  development  of  the  orthodox  doctrines 
hitherto  received,  with  the  corresponding  formulas  of  condem¬ 
nation  ;  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ’s  person  being  so  con¬ 
structed  as  that  the  polemics  against  images  of  Christ  might 
be  immediately  derived  therefrom.  Its  import  was  as  follows  : 
Christ,  in  his  glorified  humanity,  though  not  uncorporeal,  was 
yet  exalted  above  the  limits  and  defects  of  a  sensuous  nature  ; 
too  exalted  therefore  to  be  figured  by  human  art,  in  an  earthly 
material,  after  the  analogy  of  any  other  human  body.*  We 
here  discern  the  point  of  opposition  between  the  views  enter¬ 
tained  by  image-worshippers  and  by  iconoclasts.  The  former 
considered  the  figures  of  Christ  important  as  a  practical  con¬ 
fession  of  Christ’s  true  humanity,  and  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  life  in  the  true  human  form  ;  and  the  contrary  seemed 
to  them  a  denial  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  his  true 
human  nature.  But  the  iconoclasts  looked  upon  figures  of 
Christ,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  a  degradation  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  a  denial  of  his  super-earthly  exaltation.  On 
this  principle,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  anathema  was 
pronounced  on  those  who  sought  to  express  by  sensible  colours 
the  divine  form  of  the  Logos  in  his  incarnation,  who  did  not, 
from  the  whole  heart,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  worship  him  who, 
outshining  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
majesty  at  God’s  right  hand.  The  anathema  was  also  pro¬ 
nounced  on  all  who  delineated  in  colours  dumb  and  lifeless 
images  of  the  saints  which  could  serve  no  profitable  end  ; 
instead  of  striving  rather  to  produce  living  pictures  of  them 
by  imitating  the  virtues  exhibited  in  the  story  of  their  lives. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  observed,  that  the  council 

*  O ux-in  «.£¥  olx.  dtruftci-ro*  Si,  oi;  etvTO;  oTSs  Xoym;  Qiauherrspov 

<7W(acc.7o;,  'Ivu-  x.cz )  b(p0ri  vtfb  7oj)i  iKKivTyjffoivruv  kcci  9 lo; 

Concil.  Nic.  II.  act.  "VI.  Harduin.  IV.  f.  423. 
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thought  fit  to  pronounce  the  anathema  also  on  those,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God, 
exalted  above  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and  to 
seek  her  intercession  with  sincere  faith  ;  as  also  upon  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  the  saints,  and  implore 
their  intercession.  From  this  fact  alone  we  might  conclude 
that  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  must  have  had  some  special 
reason,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  for  introducing  such 
articles  into  their  creed  ;  and  we  might  be  led  to  conjecture 
that  they  had  been  accused  by  their  antagonists  of  denying  the 
homage  due  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  But  actual  proofs  are 
also  to  be  found,  that  such  charges  against  the  iconoclasts  were 
circulated  among  the  image-worshippers.  Of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  for  example,  it  is  related,  that  to  bring  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mary  into  discredit,  he  once  held  out  a  purse  of 
money,  and  asked  how  much  is  it  worth  ?  Being  answered, 
that  it  must  be  of  great  value,  he  poured  out  the  contents,  and 
holding  it  up  again,  repeated  the  question.  The  answer  was 
now  the  reverse,  and  he  said:  Just  so  is  it  with  the  worth  of 
Mary  before  and  after  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  she  now  possesses 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  above  other  women.*  He  is  said 
to  have  rejected  the  practice  of  invoking  the  intercession  of 
Mary  and  the  saints. |  He  is  also  said  to  have  disapproved  the 
practice  of  calling  a  man  a  saint ;  and  to  have  treated  the 
relics  of  saints  with  contempt.  Jt  is  reported  of  the  icono- 

*  See,  besides  the  Byzantine  historians,  the  life  of  St.  Nicetas,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  mouth  of  April,  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum 
of  the  Bollandists,  s.  28. 

f  Constantine  at  least  gave  occasion  for  the  remark,  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  begin  or  conclude  his  addresses  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  an  invocation  to  Mary  and  the  saints,  and  this  made  the  charge 
appear  credible.  The  monk  Theosterictos,  a  scholar  of  Nicetas,  says,  in 
his  account  of  his  life,  that  he  had  read  thirteen  addresses  of  the 
emperor,  in  which  this  introduction  or  this  conclusion  was  wanting.  See 
this  life  in  the  Actis  Sanct.  Month  April,  Vol.  I.  appendix,  f.  28,  s.  29  : 
aura;  \yu  aveyvav  rgiaKaiStx/z  Xayiih/a,  upt ip  •prapQuxiv  rcc7:  'hua)v  e/3 'So/u.uozi; 
■rpurfif/iav  u,r\  ’ixovra.  Even  the  author  of  the  violent  tirades  against  this 
emperor  and  against  the  iconoclasts  (in  the  opp.  Joliaunis.Damascene. 
T.  I.  f.  613),  who  probably  wrote  in  Constantine’s  own  time,  says  of 
him,  that  he  fought  against  the  worship  of  Mary,  of  the  martyrs  and  the 
saints,  and  affirmed  the  martyrs  had  benefited  none  by  their  sufferings 
but  themselves.  This  author  indeed  considered  it  necessary  to  defend 
against,  his  remarks  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  saints. 
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clasts  generally,  that,  avoiding  the  phrase  in  common  use, 
“  We  are  going  to  this  or  that  saint,”  viz.  his  church,  they 
preferred  to  say  :  “  We  are  going  to  Theodore,  or  to  this  or 
that  Martyr  or  Apostle.”*’  Such  reports  cannot,  indeed,  be 
received  with  much  confidence ;  for  the  image-worshippers 
were  very  ready  to  set  any  story  afloat  which  might  serve  to 
fix  on  their  opponents  the  stigma  of  heresy  but  at  least,  the 
spirit  which  gave  birth  to  this  controversy  against  images, 
the  deeper  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement, 
would,  in  its  negative  tendency,  lead  on  to  further  results. 

At  this  council,  Constantine,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Syleum 
in  Phrygia,  was  consecrated  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  an 
elevation  for  which  he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  zeal  he 
had  manifested  against  image-worship.  The  emperor  himself 
presented  him  to  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  published 
the  decrees  of  the  council  pronouncing  the  anathema  against 
all  worshippers  of  images.  He  was  now  determined  to 
enforce  universal  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  council. 
In  every  place,  images  were  not  only  to  be  taken  down,  and 
every  one  who  concealed  them  at  home  or  distributed  them 
about  secretly  brought  to  punishment,  as  transgressors  of  the 
imperial  laws ;  but  all  figures  of  religious  objects  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  ecclesiastical  books, |  and  walls  of  churches 
embellished  with  pictures  were  to  be  washed  over  with  paint. 
Governors  of  provinces  and  other  official  dignitaries  courted 
the  emperor’s  favour  by  exhibiting  their  zeal  against  images. 
Thus  many  a  series  of  paintings,  decorating  the  walls  of 
churches,  and  representing  the  story  of  Christ,  from  his  birth 

*  See  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  Analecta,  pag.  481.  U 

rrivrw'j  ay'iuii,  btxu'iuv,  avotTTo'Kuv  kua  fu/.orvpuv  rtf  c&ytov  iifjbii; 

y.ca  ’t&oyfjt.a.rltra.'ri  Atyo'jri;  :  nov  ;  il;  tov;  utfotrroXov;.  Tlohv  nx.it;  ;  s» 

7WV  'riffffOCOU.KOVTU.  r lou  2s  XUA  it;  ;  it;  TtfV  [JjCCOTUQU.  ©£ obuj^OV, 

f  One  of  these,  indeed,  involves  a  contradiction,  viz.,  when  it  is  said 
(in  Nicetas’  account  of  his  life),  that  Constantine  was  willing  to  call 
Mary  the  Biiroxo;,  but  not  the  Holy. 

%  Leo,  bishop  of  Phocxea  ($*>*!«),  remarked,  at  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  that  in  the  city  where  he  resided,  above  three  hundred  books 
had  been  burned  on  account  of  images.  Demetrius,  a  deacon  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  declared,  that  when  the  oversight  of  the  furniture  of  the 
church  was  committed  to  him  (as  <rxiuo(pu\a%),  he  found,  from  the  church 
inventory,  that  two  books  with  silver  images  were  missing ;  and  on 
inquiry  he  ascertained  that  they  had  been  burned  by  the  iconoclasts. 
Act.  Concil.  Nic.  II.  Act.  V.  Harduin.  IV.  f.  310. 
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to  his  ascension,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
destroyed.  As  a  substitute  for  these,  it  was  deemed  better  to 
paint  the  church  walls  with  fruit-trees,  animals,  and  the  sports 
of  the  chase.*  Nevertheless,  vast  numbers,  especially  of  the 
female  sex,  could  not  be  deprived  of  these  treasures ;  but 
secretly  transmitted  them  as  precious  legacies  and  indispens¬ 
able  helps  to  devotion  in  their  families ;  and  to  objects  thus 
secretly  preserved,  and  preserved  only  at  the  greatest  hazard, 
the  attachment  became  so  much  the  stronger,  j- 

The  decrees  of  this  self  styled  general  council  were  sub¬ 
scribed,  it  is  true,  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  ;  but  in 
return,  a  more  violent  resistance  was  experienced  by  the  em¬ 
peror  from  a  class  of  men  who  possessed  great  power  through 
their  influence  on  the  populace,  namely,  the  monks  ;  many  of 
whom  were  reverenced  as  saints.  At  the  head  of  these  stood 
monk  Stephanus,  who  dwelt  in  the  famous  grotto  of  Auxentius, 
on  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  Bithynian  sea-shore.  Other 
monks  Hocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  whom  he  inflamed 
with  his  own  zeal,  or,  if  they  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the 
trial,  advised  to  take  refuge  in  those  districts  of  the  East  and 
West  where  they  would  escape  the  reach  of  the  emperor’s 
arm.  Constantine  endeavoured,  at  first  by  marks  of  favour 
and  distinction,  to  induce  Stephanus  to  subscribe  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  thinking  it  important  to  secure  the  authority 
of  a  person  so  generally  respected,  on  account  of  the  influence 

*  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  1.  c.  p.  44G.  The  author  of  this  biography 
says  of  the  alteration  made  by  the  emperor  in  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Constantinople,  which  contained  that  series  of  pictures  :  ’Otu^o- 
ipuXuxiov  xu i  ofivsoirxo'Truov  t-/)v  S*»X»ir/av  ivroirimv.  1.  C.  454. 

f  When  the  monk  Stephen,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more  hereafter,  was 
thrown  in  prison  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  images  at  Constantinople, 
the  wife  of  the  keeper,  who  honoured  him  as  a  martyr,  came  to  him 
secretly,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  waiting  upon  him 
and  of  furnishing  him  with  food.  The  monk  would  not  consent,  sup¬ 
posing  that  she  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  ;  but  the  woman 
declared  she  was  ready  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary  to  his  own  eyes, 
if  he  would  but  conceal  it  from  her  husband  and  the  other  keepers.  She 
then  brought  from  her  chamber  a  casket  locked,  in  which  was  concealed 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  child  Jesus,  and  images  of 
Peter  and  of  Paul ;  prostrating  herself  before  these,  and  performing  her 
devotions,  she  then  gave  them  up  to  Stephen,  that  he  might  pray  before 
them,  and.  in  so  doing  remember  her.  See  the  above  mentioned  Life,  p. 
503.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  by  many  pious  and  devout  wo¬ 
men. 
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it  would  have  on  other  monks,  and  on  the  people  at  large. 
With  this  design  he  despatched  to  him  a  person  of  high  rank, 
with  a  present  of  dried  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  on  which 
the  monks  were  used  to  subsist ;  but  Stephanas  declared  he 
could  not  be  bought  to  deny  his  faith  ;  that  he  was  ready  to 
die  for  the  image  of  Christ ;  that  he  never  would  accept  of  a 
present  from  heretics.*  It  was  of  no  avail  to  banish  the 
monks,  or  to  imprison  them — they  would  not  give  up ;  they 
unanimously  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  iconoclasts, 
and  industriously  circulated  the  stories  of  wonderful  cures 
wrought  by  images.  It  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to_«» 
obedience  by  violence,  and  the  most  cruel  tortures  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Such  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
were  publicly  scourged  without  mercy  ;  were  deprived  of  their 
noses,  ears,  or  hands,  or  had  their  eyes  bored  out.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-two  monks,  collected  from  different  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  thrown  together  in  one  prison  in  Constantinople, 
were  tortured  in  this  manner.!  It  true,  the  insulting 
language  in  which  the  monks  spoke  of  the  emperor,  as  a 
renegade  from  the  faith,  afforded  at  least  some  pretext  for 
punishing  them,  not  on  the  score  of  their  religious  opinions, 
but  as  guilty  of  disloyalty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  venerated 
monk  Andrew,  surnamed,  from  the  grotto  in  which  he  usually 
lived,  the  Calybite ,  who  died  under  the  lash,  because  he  had 
called  Constantine  a  second  Julian,  or  Valens.i  The  famous 
monk  Stephanus,  when  summoned  before  the  emperor,  draw¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  coin  from  his  cowl,  said,  What  punishment 
must  I  suffer,  should  I  trample  this  coin,  which  bears  the  em¬ 
peror’s  image,  under  my  feet?  Judge  from  it,  what  punish¬ 
ment  he  deserves  who  insults  Christ  and  his  mother,  in  their 
images.  So  saying,  he  threw  down  the  money  and  trod  it 
under  foot ;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  daring  to  insult  the  imperial  image. § 

No  doubt  the  example  of  venerated  monks,  suffering  every 
evil  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions,  which  they  maintained  with 
unbending  firmness,  must  have  operated  more  powerfully  on 
the  people,  than  the  influence  of  the  multitude  of  worldly- 
minded  bishops,  with  whom  it  was  but  too  evident  the 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  457. 

+  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  500.  \  See  Theophanes  Chrono¬ 
graph.  f.  289.  §  The  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  499. 
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interests  of  religion  went  for  nothing,  since  they  were  only 
trimming  their  sails  to  the  court  breeze.  A  contemporary 
writer,  who  composed  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship 
gives  us  a  picture  of  these  bishops,  which  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  life.*  In  replying  to  the  objection,  that  images 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  because  such  idolatrous  use  was 
now  made  of  them  by  the  populace,  he  says  :  “  If  such  errors 
prevail  among  the  people,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  clergy,  who 
exist  tor  nothing  else  but  to  instruct  the  ignorant  liow  they 
ought  to  believe  and  to  perform  their  devotions.  But  the 
bishops  of  these  times  care  for  nothing  but  horses,  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  fields ;  how  they  may  get  the  most  for  their  grain 
their  wine,  their  oil,  wool,  and  silk.  They  neglect  their 
people,  or  do  more  for  their  bodies  than  for  their  souls  ” 
Such  bishops  were  but  poorly  calculated  to  work  a  change  in 
men  s  religious  convictions. 

But  the  emperor  Constantine  might  easily  be  hurried,  by  the 
peculiar  bent  of  mind  which  engaged  him  in  this  controversy 
against  images,  to  carry  his  opposition  against  the  prevailing 
views  to  an  extreme.  He  looked  upon  the  monks  as  the 
chief  promoters  of  idolatry,  of  obscuration— fo r  he  styled 
them  children  of  darkness. f  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  whole  race  of  monks  exterminated  at  a  blow  •  t  but 
as  martyrdom  only  served  to  increase  the  veneration  for 
them  among  the  people,  he  would  have  been  still  more  pleased 
if  by  any  device,  however  low,  he  could  make  them  appear 
ridiculous  to  the  multitude.  §  Nothing  so  excited  his  indigna- 
tion  as  to  see  men  and  women  of  rank  embracing  the  monastic 
me;  and  as .  these,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  influenced 
them  exposed  themselves  to  violent  persecutions,  so  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  succeed  in  prevailing  upon 
monks  to  return  to  the  world  :  such  persons  might  safely  cal¬ 
culate  on  being  raised  to  some  lucrative  or  honourable  post: 
and  to  exchange  the  monkish  cowl  for  secular  apparel  was  to 

i  r  t  adV‘  Constantin-  Cabalin.  iu  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus. 

1.  I.  022. 

T  ^x-OTia:  hluy.a.'ra,  trxorsv^urous. 

J  He  called  the  monks  people  whom  nobody  ought  to  remember,  reus 
ctt£)>rlu.aviuro,j;. 

$  TllVs  h®  compelled  certain  monks  to  appear  in  the  circus,  with  a 
woman  in  their  arms,  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  people.  Theophan. 

VOL.  V. 
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exchange  darkness  for  light.*  The  same  religious  turn  of 
life  which  was  promoted  by  the  extravagant  veneration  of 
relics,  by  the  stories  of  miracles  they  had  performed,  and  by 
the  superstition  which  expected  help  from  them,  the  same  it 
was  that  inspired  also  the  zeal  for  image-worship.  It  was, 
therefore,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  other  proceedings, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  popular  devotion  was  strongly  directed 
to  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia,  which  were  shown  to  the  people 
as  having  miraculously  distilled  balsam,  Constantine  should 
order  the°casket  which  contained  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  ;t  but,  indeed,  the  popular  faith  in  the  pretended  miracle 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  destroyed  by  such  violent  mea¬ 
sures.  The  people  were  now  assured  that  the  emperor  had 
made  away  with  the  relics  on  purpose  to  destroy  such  irrefra¬ 
gable  miraculous  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  saints  and  the 
lawfulness  of  their  worship.  Afterwards  it  was  pretended  to 
be  revealed  in  a  vision  that  the  relics  had  come  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Lemnos. 

As  image-worship  agreed  with  the  prevailing  charactei  oi 
the  devotion  of  this  age,  so  it  was  generally  the  case  that  the 
more  pious  class  were  zealous  image-worshippers.  Hence  the 
emperor  would  not  be  disposed  to  favour  such  as  were  given 
to  piety,  according  to  its  usual  form  in  this  period.  Low, 
although  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  reports  of 
men  who  were  interested  in  representing  the  emperor,  whom 
they  hated,  as  a  heretic,  especially  when  they  bear  such  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  exaggeration,  yet  perhaps  there  was  .  some 
foundation  for  the  story,  that  if  a  man  stumbled,  or  received  a 
sudden  blow,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  cried  out,  “  Help, 
mother  of  God  !  ”  if  a  man  joined  in  the  observance  of  vigils 
.at  church,  or  frequented  the  public  service  on  week-days,  he 
was  punished  as  the  emperor’s  enemy,  and  reckoned  by  him 
among  the  friends  of  darkness.  J  Opposed  as  Constantine  was 
to  the  prevailing  sensuous  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit,  and 
feeling  a  repugnance  to  everything  that  bordered  upon  idol- 

*  As  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  a  certain  Stephen  (not  the  saint), 
whom  the  emperor  prevailed  upon  to  make  this  change,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  place  at  his  court  :  litrxora,  rou  o-ura.- 

vixov  (pugctyyo;  Itii  ffou  ro  ivlsSvftxi.  The  Life  Ot  Ste¬ 
phen,  p.  4S6.  '  .  T,  •  j  one 

|  Theophanes,  p.  294.  t  Ibid.,  p.  -96. 
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atiy  it  was  in  character  with  his  whole  bent  of  mind  that 
heshouW  find  something  offensive  in  the  designation  of£ 
as  Mother  of  God.  Nevertheless,  lie  was  well  aware  of  the 
( anger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself  if  he  should  seem  to 
be  injuring,  on  this  side,  the  interest  of  the  true  faith  ^nd 
derogating  from  the  honour  due  to  the  virgin,  and  hence  Je 
ventured  n°  further  than  slightly  to  hint  his  wishes  In  a 
confidential  interview  with  the  patriarch  Constantine  he  asked 
him,  perhaps  without  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Nestorhn 
conti-oversy,  what  would  be  the  harm  of  calling  Mary  MoSer 
of  Christ,  instead  of  Mother  of  God?  But  the  patriarch 
embracing  him  said  “God  forbid,  sire,  that  thou  shouldst 
a  hour  such  thoughts  as  these.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
Nes  tonus  is  condemned  by  the  whole  church?”  The  em¬ 
peror  fell  back  at  once,  observing  that  he  had  asked  the 
question  simply  for  the  sake  of  information,  and  bidding  the 
patriarch  never  to  mention  it.*  But  the  patriarch  was  not  so 
reseivecl.  From  imprudence,  or  motives  of  personal  ill-will 
he  informed  others  of  what  the  emperor  had  said  •  nnd  n  •’ 
the  first  cause  of  the  disgrace  into  which  he  soon 
fell  with  that  monarch,  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  hu 

ri”  For  thfriV  ’  terminati"S  “fy  L  Ms  death  on  the 
scanola.  I  or  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from  this  incident  with 

what  a  wary  eye  the  emperor  watched  the  public  opinion  respect 

ng  his  orthodoxy ;  and  we  may  conclide  that  even  thouA 

ic  u  as  inclined  to  think  and  speak  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Vir4i 

Man  as  was  reported.  of  him,  yet  he  would  be  carefully  on  his 

t  n  aAai  ailowing  such  expressions  to  get  wind  Nor 

0U  d  \l  be  wonderful,  supposing  some  such  remark  of  the  em 

peior  about  the  Virgin  Mary  once  got  abroad,  if,  by  passing 

lorn  mouth  to  mouth,  it  became  considerably  magnified  ° 

Urns  by  a  course  of  despotism,  consistently  carried  out 

*  Theoph.  f.  291. 

q  inred  a  similar  oathToAe1  taken  also  in  otw’  ^  «m,peror  had  re' 
the  Life  of  Stephanas  (f.  443  44)  the  An  P  °f  the  empire-  111 
tinople  only.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  k  Wnter  ®eem«  to  speak  of  Constan- 
r  j  i  ci  naps  it  was  mere  exaggeration,  that  they  were  obliged 
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Under  this  long  reign  there  had  risen  up,  it  is  true,  a  new 
generation,  of  whom  a  part,  at  least,  had  never  seen  an  image, 
but  had  been  nurtured  in  principles  hostile  to  images ;  yet, 
by  all  his  violent  proceedings,  the  emperor  could  not  hinder 
image-worship  from  being  secretly  propagated  in  a  multitude 
of  families  ;  and  that  religious  bent  of  mind,  which  could  not 
be  revolutionized  at  once  by  outward  appliances,  furnished 
an  ever-present  foothold  for  the  return  of  this  practice  ;  and 
nothing  was  needed  but  a  favourable  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  enable  the  party  (which  still  had  many  adherents 
among  the  people  of  all  ranks,  excepting  the  army,  but  who 
were  only  kept  back  by  the  persecutions)  to  come  forth ,  with 
greater  zeal  than  ever,  from  their  concealment.  The  way  was 
prepared  for  this  under  the  very  eye  of  the  emperor,  whose 
nod  was  law.  His  son  Leo  had  married  an  Athenian  lady, 
Irene,  from  a  family  ardently  devoted  to  image- worship. 
Wanting  herself  the  essential  temper  of  Christianity,  she  was 
the  more  inclined  to  set  the  essence  of  religion  in  externals. 
Superstition  could  at  once  pacify  her  conscience,  and  afford  a 
prop  to  her  immoralities.  Yet  Constantine,  in  giving  her  as  a 
wife  to  his  son,  had  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  on  this  side,  by 
making  Irene  swear  that  she  would  renounce  images.*  No  oath, 
however,  could  bind  Irene  in  a  case  where  she  believed  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God  was  concerned,  and  she  might  regard  even  perjury 
as  a  pardonable  crime  when  committed  for  so  holy  an  end. 

The  emperor  Leo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  775,  was 
firmly  attached,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  principles  with  his 
father  ;  but  he  possessed  neither  the  energy  nor  the  despotic 
sternness  of  the  latter,  being,  in  truth,  of  a  milder  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  cunning  and  ambitious  Irene  contrived  already  to 
accomplish  much  which  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  revo¬ 
lution,  without  attracting  the  emperor’s  notice.  The  monks 
who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves,  could  again  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places. 

also  to  swear  that  they  would  have  no  fellowship  with  monks,  nor  even 
salute  them,  but  call  every  monk  an  obscurer.  It  seems  as  if  it  might  be 
gathered  from  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  (see  on  a  future 
page),  that  the  bishops,  at  least,  were  everywhere  obliged  to  take  this 
oath. 

According  to  the  report  of  Cedrenus,  the  emperor  Leo  afterwards, 
on  discovering  Irene’s  true  way  of  thinking  and  acting  on  this  point,  re¬ 
minded  her  of  the  oath  she  had  taken. 
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Those  of  them  who  were  honoured  as  saints,  and  who  had  not 
been  seen  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Constantinople,  where 
in  general  the  monastic  life  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
ventured  once  more  to  show  themselves  in  public;*  and, 
with  a  proportionate  joy  and  enthusiasm,  they  were  received 
into  the  families  where  their  memory  had  been  cherished  as 
ot  persons  to  be  venerated,  or  where  their  ancient  friends  still 
lived.  The  more  pious  gathered  round  them,  and  they  began 
once  more  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  This  influence 
served,  indeed,  to  kindle  a  zeal  for  the  sensuous  forms  of  de¬ 
votion,  as  well  as  for  image-worship ;  but,  what  was  better,  it 
served  also  to  excite  a  new  zeal  for  active  Christianity,  to 
restore  its  quiet  practice,  which  had  been  disturbed,  and  to 
bring  entire  families  from  the  ways  of  vice  to  a  Christian  life 
and  conversation. I  The  empress  so  contrived  it,  also,  that 
many  of  the  monks  were  promoted  to  the  more  considerable 
bishoprics  :  they  were,  probably,  fast  friends  to  image-worship, 
but  doubtless  yielded,  for  the  present,  in  the  way  of  accom¬ 
modation  to  circumstances  (ohcovofiici),  so  as  to  have  it  in 
their  power  afterwards  to  do  more  for  the  sacred  cause.  The 
emperor  already  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mary  and 
of  the  monks  ;  and  it  was  expected,  since  one  was  connected 
with  the  other,  that  he  would  come  out  also  as  a  friend  of 
images — but  this  hope  was  disappointed.  The  empress  Irene 
had  combined  with  several  of  the  chamberlains  and  other  per¬ 
sons  ol  the  court  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  images,  and 
at  court  image-worship  was  already  practised  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  emperor ;  but,  by  discovering  two  images  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  pillow  of  the  empress,  lie  came  upon  the 
track  of  the  whole  design. if  The  members  of  this  combination 
of  image-worshippers  were  seized,  scourged,  exposed  to  public 
disgrace,  and  imprisoned.  But  Leo,  having  died  early  in  the 

*  Probably,  to  judge  from  the  order  of  the  events,  here  belongs  what 
Theodoras  Studita  says  in  bis  life  of  the  abbot  Plato,  concerning  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  venerated  monks  at  Constantinople  :  i'?T/  ILama 
<P&<tt7>ouv  ivitpaivoyjtvuv  f/.ova.trrwv  to7;  tv  q.<tth.  See  Acta  Sanct.  Mens. 
April  T.  I.  Append,  f.  49,  s.  17. 

^  f  See  the  abovementioned  Life,  s.  18  i  atp'  ou  to7$  lv  ckctu, 

oXou;  atxtni;  y.iriTTXa.iriv  xa'i  ^STsmiXikfi*  it;  (hlov  wu.pi'rov. 

I  .This  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  as  occurring  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Leo  s  reign ;  Stephanas  relates  only  the  punishment  of  those  connected 
with  the  court,  on  account  of  their  worship  of  images. 
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year  780,  could  take  no  precautionary  measures  against  the 
course  which  might  be  pursued  in  the  future  by  his  surviving 
partner ;  or  perhaps  he  had  been  lulled  into  security  by  the 
false  pretensions  of  the  cunning  Irene. 

Irene  having  assumed  the  government,  in  behalf  of  her 
minor  son  Constantine,  resolved  to  do  everything  in  her  power 
for  the  restoration  of  image-worship  ;  but  political  considera¬ 
tions  induced  her  to  proceed  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  ruin 
the  whole  cause ;  for  under  the  preceding-  reigns,  not  only  had 
the  episcopal  chairs  been  filled  by  such  alone  as  adopted  the 
decrees  of  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Constantinople,  many  of 
whom  were  zealous  opponents  of  image-worship,  but,  what  was 
a  greater  difficulty— -since  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Greek  church  were  ever  wont  to  follow  obsequiously  the 
direction  of  the  court — the  army  was,  for  the  most  part, 
strongly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  their  successful  general, 
Constantine  Copronymus ;  and  the  empress  had  to  fear,  there¬ 
fore,  the  resistance  of  an  armed  force.  On  this  account  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  the  way  by  cunning  for  the  execution  of 
her  designs.  In  the  same  proportion  as  monachism  had  been 
despised  under  Constantine  Copronymus,  it  was  now  honoured. 
The  monks  obtained  the  most  important  offices  of  the  church. 
In  direct  contrast  with  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  way  Avas 
now  open  for  all,  even  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  to  become 
monks  ;  and  such  as  exchanged  the  splendour  of  the  Avorld  for 
the  monastic  life  Avere  held  in  especial  esteem.  The  empress 
Avas,  doubtless,  by  natural  disposition,  and  independent  of  all 
outward  aims  by  virtue  of  her  peculiar  religious  turn,  a  warm 
friend  of  the  monks.  She  placed  the  greatest  reliance  on  their 
intercessions  and  their  blessings ;  and  the  monks  confirmed 
her  in  these  feelings,  her  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  images 
leading  them  to  overlook  her  many  vicious  qualities :  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  certainly  her  intention  to  employ  the 
monks  as  the  most  zealous  and  influential  agents  she  could 
choose  for  promoting  the  image-Avorship,  nor  did  she  calculate 
Avrongly.  She  would  now  be  anxious,  also,  to  haAre  a  patriarch 
at  Constantinople,  Avho  Avould  fall  in  Avith  her  own  views,  and 
Avhom  she  could  use  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  her 
designs.  But  she  Avas  either  too  timorous  or  too  cunning  to 
follow  the  method  usually  pursued,  by  removing  at  once  the 
patriarch  Paulus,  who  had  thus  far  attached  himself  to  the 
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party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  substituting  another,  of  the  op¬ 
posite  opinion,  in  his  place-  for  by  so  doing  she  would  give 
to  the  still  important  party  of  the  iconoclasts  a  head,  while 
the  patriarch,  substituted  in  his  place,  would  appear  to  many 
no  better  than  an  interloper.  Circumstances  which  she  cun¬ 
ningly  took  advantage  of,  came  opportunely  to  her  aid,  so  that 
she  was  enabled  to  avoid  all  these  evil  consequences. 

Paulus,  who  was  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  induced 
by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  retired,  in  the  year  784,  from  the 
palace  of  the  patriarchate  to  a  monastery.  The  empress  com¬ 
plained  of  this  step,  and  demanded  the  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  think  of  renouncing  the  patriarchal  dignity.  He  said 
he  could  find  no  peace  for  his  conscience,  since  he  had  denied 
the  truth  ;  that,  through  the  fear  of  man  alone,  he  had  ceased 
testifying  for  the  universal  tradition  of  the  church,  valid,  in 
all  times,  against  the  heresy  of  the  iconoclasts ;  that  he  had 
retired  to  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance  ;  and 
he  urgently  intreated  the  empress  to  nominate  in  his  place  an 
orthodox  man,  who,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  find  means  of 
reconciling  the  church  of  the  imperial  city  with  the  other 
head  churches  from  which  it  had  been  severed  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  heretical  tendency,  and  of  securing  the  victory  once  more 
on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  he  recommended,  as  his  successor, 
Tarasius,  the  first  secretary  of  state.*  As  this  event  gave  the 
first  decisive  impulse  to  all  that  was  done  from  that  moment 
for  the  restoration  of  image-worship,  as  the  event  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  from  a  preconcerted 
understanding,  and  pains  were  taken  to  spread  the  story 
far  and  wide;  a  suspicion  is  naturally  awakened  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  contrived  by  the  empress  and  her  ad¬ 
visers  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  of  preparing,  the  way  for  the  succeeding  steps.  But 
however  disposed  we  might  be  to  conjecture  that  the  empress 
had  hinted  to  the  patriarch  it  would  be  better  for  him,  under 
the  pretence  of  sickness,  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  by  this 
voluntary  abdication  avoid  the  harder  fate  of  being  deposed  ; 
such  a  conjecture  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Paulus, 

*  The  accounts  in  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  in  the  life  of  Tarasius  by 
Ignatius,  c.  1.  in  the  Actis  Sanct.  published  in  the  Latin  translation  Mens. 
Februar.  T.  III.  t.  577,  and  in  the  imperial  Sacra,  addressed  to  the  bishops 
of  the  second  council  of  Nice.  Harduin.  Concil.  IV.  f.  38. 
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which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  renders  his  previous  sickness 
probable.  It  must  be  taken,  then,  as  the  substantial  truth, 
that  the  patriarch  was  really  induced  by  sickness  to  retire  to 
his  monastery — a  step,  indeed,  which  must  appear  altogether 
natural  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  turn  of 
Christian  life  and  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  Greek  church. 
We  may  accordingly  look  upon  the  transaction  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  light: — This  voluntary  step  of  the  patriarch  Paulus 
was  laid  hold  of  by  the  empress,  and  the  case  represented  as  if 
the  patriarch  had  retired  from  compunctions  of  remorse  on 
account  of  his  previous  denial  of  the  truth.  But  it  may  also 
be  supposed  that  the  same  reflections,  which,  awakened  by  his 
sickness,  led  him  to  retire  to  the  convent,  might  awaken  in 
him  remorse  for  the  course  he  had  pursued  with  regard  to 
images.  This,  in  a  weak  man,  would  be  extremely  natural ; 
especially  if  we  consider  that  he  had  been  trained  up  to  the 
worship  of  images,  and  had  yielded,  in  the  preceding  reig'n, 
to  the  dominant  tendency  merely  through  feebleness  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  *  that  the  new  spirit  of  image- worship,  which,  through 
the  influence  of  the  court  and  of  the  monks,  began  once 
more  to  be  powerful,  had  its  effect  on  his  mind  ;  and  that,  to 
all  this  was  added  the  impression,  that  his  end  was  near. 
From  the  feeble  character  of  this  individual  we  may  also  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  that  though  equal  liberty  had  for  several  years 
been  granted  to  both  parties,  he  had  nevertheless  hesitated  to 
decide  before  in  favour  of  image-worship,  and  to  use  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  patriarchal  rank  for  its  restoration.  The  truth 
was,  perhaps,  that  he  stood  in  too  much  fear  of  the  still  power¬ 
ful  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  supported  as  they  were  by  the 
imperial  body-guard.  But  if  he  really  was  the  first  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  emperor’s  secretary  Tarasius  as  a  suitable  person 
to  succeed  him,  he  did  so,  no  doubt,  in  conformity  with  a  plan 
concerted  by  the  court ;  or  else  this  recommendation  of 
Tarasius  by  the  expiring  patriarch  was  merely  a  story  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  the 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  which  Theophaues  reports,  viz.  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo  he  had  struggled  against  accepting  the  pa¬ 
triarchate,  because  of  the  tendency,  then  prevailing  at  Constantinople,  to 
oppose  images,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  accept  it  against  his  will.  But 
it  may  be.  that  Paul’s  latter  conduct  first  induced  him  to  give  this  shape 
to  the  story,  in  order  to  palliate  his  earlier  behaviour. 
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people  to  a  man  so  far  removed  by  bis  position  from  the 
spiritual  order,  and  of  palliating  the  irregularity  of  his  choice. 
Such  irregularity  was  indeed  by  no  means  a  singular  occur- 
renc.e  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  where  sudden  transfers  from 
high  civil  posls  to  the  service  of  the  church  might  often  be 
witnessed.  But  still,  in  the  present  case,  where  a  man  had  been 
selected  as  the  fit  instrument  for  achieving  a  sacred  work,  it 
would  doubtless  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  some  palliation.*  It 
was  certainly  a  concerted  plan  that  Tarasius,  when  offered  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  should  decline  accepting  it ;  that  he  should 
need  to  be  urged,  and  should  be  called  upon  to  state  his  objec¬ 
tions  publicly  before  the  assembled  people.  He  said  that,  in 
the  fust  place,  he  feared  to  pass  directly  from  business  altogether 
secular,  with  unwashen  hands,  into  the  sanctuary  ;  but  in  this 
he  felt  bound  to  submit  to  the  divine  call,  as  made  known 
to  him  through  the  will  of  the  queen  regent.  His  greatest 
feni,  however,  and  a  difficulty  which  seemed  to  him  insur¬ 
mountable,  was,  that  he  must  preside  over  a  church  anathema¬ 
tized  as  heretical  by  all  the  other  head  churches  of  the  world. 
He  could  not  undertake  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  condem¬ 
nation,  the  consequences  of  which  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  in 
such  language  as  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  audience.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  the 
office,  unless  it  were  upon  the  condition  that  all  would  unite 
with  him  in  a  petition  to  the  queen  regent,  that  she  would 
take  the  proper  measures  for  restoring  union  with  the  other 
head  churches,  and  for  convening,  with  their  concurrence,  an 
ecumenical  council,  by  which  the  unity  of  doctrine  might 
everywhere  be  re-established.  His  address  was  received  'by 
the  multitude  with  marks  of  approbation  ;  yet  many  who 
plainly  saw  the  design  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  who  no  doubt  were  attached  to  the  party  of  the  icono¬ 
clasts,  declared  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  new  council. f  But 

It  is  singular,  at  the  same  time  that  it  confirms  what  is  said  above 
that  in  the  Sacra  addressed  to  the  second  council  of  Nice,  thisrecommen- 
dation  of  larasius  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  simply  said,  that  bv  all 
expenenced  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  who  had  been  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  a  worthy  patriarch,  Tarasius  was  unanimously  selected. 

t  See  Vit.  laras.  c.  III.,  and  the  address  of  Tarasius,  in  the  acts  of 
the  second  conned  of  Nice,  Harduin.  IV.  f.  26.  In  the  latter  passage, 

It  IS  said;  t/vs*  ds  oX'iyoi  <rco*  cctpoovcov  aviZccXXovro. 


Tarasius  took  up  the  matter  again,  remarking  that  it  had 
been  an  emperor,  Leo,  who  banished  the  images  from  the 
churches,  and  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  found  the 
images  already  banished ;  the  matter,  therefore,  was  still  sub 
lite,  since  the  ancient  tradition  had  been  arbitrarily  attacked. 
And  so  it  was  settled  that  a  general  council  should,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  patriarchal  churches,  be  convened. 

Accordingly,  a  correspondence  was  once  more  set  on  foot, 
first  with  pope  Hadrian  I.,  who  was  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  a  church-assembly,  to  meet  at  Constantinople.  Hadrian 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  orthodoxy  professed  by 
Tarasius,  and  with  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  restoration 
of  image-worship ;  but  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to  this,  and 
to  the  present  emergency,  that  he  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
irregularity  in  the  election  of  one  who  had  been  elevated  with 
so  Tittle  preparation  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity.  He 
sent  two  delegates  to  Constantinople,  who  were  to  act  as  his 
representatives  at  the  council.  It  was  now  desired,  that  the 
synod  should  be  held  not  merely  under  the  presidency  of  the 
two  first  patriarchs,  but  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  be  reckoned  among  the  marks  of  an  ecumenical  council, 
and  that  it  might  stand  with  decided  prominence  above  the 
council  of  the  iconoclasts,  it  was  determined  that  all  the  five 
patriarchs  should  take  a  share  in  the  presidency.  Y et  although 
it  happened  at  the  present  time,  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  the  orthodox  Melchitite,  and  not  the  Monophysite  party, 
had  succeeded  in  elevating  a  man  of  their  own  number  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria,*  and  that  there  was  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  so  far  as  this  was  concerned  ;  nevertheless, 
a  great  difficulty  still  remained,  arising  from  the  domination 
of  1 the  Saracens  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  for  political  reasons 
were  not  accustomed  to  allow  of  any  negotiations  betwixt  the 
churches  within  their  dominions,  and  those  oi  the  Roman 
empire.  Tire  patriarch  Tarasius  did,  indeed,  send  delegates 
with  letters,  to  the  three  other  patriarchs  ;  but  these  delegates 
met  on  their  journey  a  company  of  monks,  who  informed  them, 
that  under  existing  circumstances  the  object  they  had  in 
view  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished.  If  they  were 
determined  to  proceed  onward,  they  would  not  only  involve 

*  Comp.  Watch’s  Gesckichte  u.  s.  w.  Theil  10,  S.  516. 
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themselves  in  the  greatest  perils  without  effecting  their  pur¬ 
pose,  but,  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Saracens,  might 
bring  down  the  heaviest  calamities  upon  the  already  severely 
oppressed  Christian  communities  in  these  districts.*  Since, 
then,  they  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  sent,  they  were  obliged  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  best  substitute  for  it  which  trie  circumstances 
would  allow.  I  he  monks  chose  two  of  their  own  number, 
John  and  Thomas ,  whom  they  represented  as  being  Syncelli 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  as  possessing  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
prevailing  doctrines  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria  and 
kgypt ;  and  these — with  the  little  authority  they  possessed — 
were  made  to  present  themselves  before  the  council  as  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  and  representatives  of  trie  three  patriarchs,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  false  appearance  of  having  been  held  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  five  patriarchs. f 

*  See  the  writing  of  these  monks,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  is  wrongly  cited  in  Harduin.  IV.  f.  137,  as  a  writing 
of  the  patriarch. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Theodore  Studita,  with  whom  the  authority 
of  this  council  would  stand  high,  inasmuch  as  they  re-introduced  image- 
worship,  and  who  sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  an  ecumenical  council, 
still  intimates,  that  it  did  not  strictly  deserve  the  title  ecumenical,  and 
lays  open  the  whole  trick  in  the  case  of  the  so  called  representatives  of 
the  three  patriarchs—  the  object  of  which  he  rightly  explains  as  having 
been  to  command  that  respect  from  the  people  brought  up  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  iconoclasts  which  would  be  due  to  the  authority  of  an 
ecumenical  council.  He  says  (1.  I.  ep.  38 :  ouh\  ytit?  ol  xtxoc^ixoTig  6.vtI- 
'ffpoffcoffot  their  i  cpi  esentafivesj  tuiv  dxxwv  He 

states,  in  the  next  place,  certainly  without  truth,  that  even  the  papal 
delegates  had  come  to  Constantinople  on  other  business,  and  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  synod,  and  that  they  were  compelled,  in  spite  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  they  had  received,  to  stand  as  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives 
of  the  pope.  For  this  reason,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  deprived 
by  the  pope  of  their  spiritual  offices.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  of  the 
other  patl  iaiclis  .  oi  15  0.XX01  ix  a.vcoToXrig^  uXX*  vtto  tojv  \vTccyQct  w/oo- 

TgccoriVTts^  xcct  sA^^svrsc,  ov^  voro  tojv  TaTPtu.o^'ojv  dwotrTccXevrsg,  on  f/.'nb s 

tvfiyvav,  ■/!  virTioov,  oia.  to  tov  s Dvoii;  Hog  SjjAovflV;  (fear  of  the  Saracens) 

Tooro  2s  l votovv '  ol  Urctuia,  'loot  tov  algirl^ovTa  Xaov  [imWov  iriieutm  0060- 

2a£s/v  ix  tov  oixou/jjgviK'/iv  dnCiv  u.0ponri)7-,vui  evvo'bov.  He  states,  that  this 
council  is  considered  in  the  Roman  church  merely  as  a  ovvoSos  Tovixn. 
To  be  sure,  the  more  rigid  Theodore  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  church  assembly,  on  account  of  their  lenient  treatment  of  the 
bishops  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  of  those 
convicted  of  simony  ;  see  below. 
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In  the  year  786  this  church-assembly  was  opened  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  plan,  however,  had  not  been  well  concerted. 
The  majority  of  the  bishops,  having  been  created  partly  in 
the  time  of  Leo  and  partly  in  that  of  his  successor  Constan¬ 
tine,  still  maintained  their  hostility  to  images,  and  among 
them  were  many  zealous  opponents,  many  from  families  that 
had  long  since  banished  images  from  their  households,  so 
that,  from  childhood,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  abominate 
them  as  idols.*  But  still,  owing  to  the  servile  spirit  then 
reigning  in  the  Greek  church,  they  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  so  stout  a  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  court,  unless  they 
had  counted  upon  a  powerful  support  from  the  army,  and 
especially  from  the  imperial  body-guard,  who  cherished  along 
with  the  lively  remembrance  of  Constantine  Copronymus  a 
steady  attachment  to  his  principles.  These  bishops,  with 
whom  many  of  the  laity  j"  were  associated,!  held  secret  meet¬ 
ings  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  council,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  measures  for  frustrating  the  patriarch’s  plans,  and 
preventing  the  meeting  of  a  council  which  they  regarded  as 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  patriarch,  who  heard  of  this, 
reminded  them  that  he  was  bishop  of  the  capital,  and  that 
they  were  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  by 
holding  meetings  without  his  consent,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  their  offices.  They  now,  indeed,  relinquished 
their  meetings ;  but  still  they  endeavoured  to  carry  on  their 
operations  in  secret.  Meantime  the  empress,  with  her  body¬ 
guard,  made  her  entrance  into  Constantinople ;  but  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  men  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  government,  were,  on  the  contrary,  leagued 
with  the  bishops  of  the  opposition.  On  the  evening  of  the 

*  So  said  several  of  the  bishops  at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  actio 
I.  Hardllin.  T.  IV.  f.  60.  iv  'zauri)  TYI  aig'iosi  hfiui  y-vvn&vrt;  aviroatp'/ifj.zv 

■f*  *E ruoiuov  f/.zru  Xouxcjv  nvu/v  •z’oWuv  rav  v.piQiJjOv.  Hatduin.  IV.  f.  25. 

j  They  were  bishops  from  different  countries  ;  yet  Phrygia,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  seat  of  this  part}',  seems  to  have  held  the  same  precedence  now. 
We  find  named  among  the  heads  of  the  conspirators  against  images, 
Leo,  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  Phrygia ;  Nicolaus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  iu 
the  same  province;  Hy patios,  bishop  of  Nice  in  Bithynia ;  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Pisinus  in  Galatia  ;  Georgius,  bishop  of  Pisidia  ;  Leo,  bishop 
of  the  island  of  Rhodes  ;  and  another  Leo,  bishop  of  the  island  of  Car- 
pathus  (Searpanto).  See  Harduin.  1.  c.  f.  47. 
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thirty-first  of  July,  the  day  before  the  one  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  council,  an  excited  company  of  them  assembled 
in  the  baptistery  of  the  church,  where  the  council  was  to  be 
held,  with  noisy  shouts,  one  exclaiming  this  thing,  another 
that,  but  all  uniting  in  the  cry  that  there  should  be  no  council. 
The  empress  did  not  on  this  account  falter  in  her  purpose. 
On  the  first  of  August  the  council  was  opened.  But  when 
the  ecclesiastical  law  was  read,  that  no  general  council  could 
be  held  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  patriarchs,  (a  law 
by  which  the  decrees  of  the  other  council  of  the  iconoclasts 
were  afterwards  declared  to  be  null  and  void,)  a  large  body 
of  soldiers,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops  of  the 
opposition,  assembled  with  wild  and  furious  shouts  before  the 
doors  of  the  church ;  when  the  empress,  deeming  it  best  to 
yield  to  force,  in  order  to  conquer  by  cunning,  sent  one  of  her 
officers  of  the  household  to  inform  the  assembled  council,  that 
they  must  dissolve,  and  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  multitude. 
The  will  of  the  Lord  would  afterwards  soon  be  accomplished.* 
The  empress  directed  that  the  multitude,  who  were  joined 
also  by  several  of  the  bishops,  should  rave  and  shout  against 
such  as  presumed  to  attack  the  authority  of  the  seventh 
ecumenical  council,  until  noon,  when  hunger  caused  the 
people  to  disperse.  Thus  the  uproar  subsided  ;  and  the  cun¬ 
ning  Irene,  pretending  that  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  were 
needed  abroad,  drew  them  away  from  the  city ;  when  they 
were  broken  up,  and  a  new  guard  formed  in  their  stead,  on 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed.  All  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  having  been  made,  the  general  council  was  convened  one 
j  eai  later,  in  1 87 ;  not  at  Constantinople,  where  disturbances 
from  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  were  always  to  be  feared, 
but  at  IS’ ice,  where  it  might  derive  additional  authority  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  first  Nicene  council.  The  number 
of  the  members  composing  this  council  was  about  three  lnm- 

.  *  Harduin.  Concil.  IV .  f.  2S.  According  to  the  declaration  of  Tarasius 
himself  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Nicene  council  (1.  c.  f.  34),  there  were 
then  but  few  bishops  decidedlj  iu  favour  of  image-worship  lie  says  of 
these  eventej  \kivy\6y)  vroXtjezvfyo^  o’x*-o$  SvpoZ  xat  Tnx^icts  yipav,  x^P“y 

mZccXnv,  il  OV  xt'Z'  IppZrfaftiv,  txovrt;  u%  cv^^ctx^  xai  nvas 

svccS,efcvreus  iv><rKo*ov f.  Among  the  few  who  boldly  stood  by  the  side  of 
Tarasius  was  the  abovementioned  venerable  abbot  Plato,  whose  life  was 
w  ritten  by  ilheodore  Studita.  See  Acta  Sanct.  T.  I.  April.  Appendix, 
sec.  24,  f.  50.  y  ’ 
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dred  and  fifty.  The  empress,  in  her  proclamation  for  the 
council,  declared,  it  is  true,  that  every  one  there  should 
express  his  convictions  with  freedom  ;*  but  she  had  assured 
herself  beforehand,  that  the  bishops  hitherto  hostile  to  images 
would  now  yield  to  the  prevailing  spirit.  If  everything  had 
not  been  already  agreed  upon  and  settled  before  the  delibera¬ 
tions  took  place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  so  quickly  to 
despatch  the  whole  business,  in  six  sessions  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September  to  the  sixth  of  October  ;  so  that  in  the 
seventh  and  last  session  held  at  Nice  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October,  nothing  remained  but  for  the  decisions  to  be  for¬ 
mally  published,  and  subscribed  by  all.  The  history  of  those 
six  sessions,  shows  too,  that  further  deliberations  were  not 
needed  on  the  employment  and  worship  of  images. 

At  this  council,  many  passages  from  the  older  church 
teachers,  sometimes  forged  from  the  earlier  and  sometimes 
genuine  from  the  later  times,  were  read  and  quoted  as  testi¬ 
monies  in  favour  of  images ;  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  images  were  rehearsed  from  the  lives  of  saints ; 
nor  were  those  wanting  who  affirmed  they  had  witnessed  such 
themselves.  A  presbyter  testified,  that  on  his  return  home 
from  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  year,  he 
had  been  visited  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  was  cured  by 
a  figure  of  Christ.')’  Individual  bishops,  one  after  another, 
and  then  numbers  of  them  together,  came  forward  and  re¬ 
nounced  the  errors  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  desired  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  Others  appeared,  who  pre¬ 
tended  now  to  have  thoroughly  examined  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  have  arrived  at  a  sure  and  settled  conviction,! 
bishops  who,  with  a  disgusting  want  of  self-respect,  bore 
voluntary  testimony  to  their  own  stupidity  and  ignorance. § 
Whole  bodies  of  them  exclaimed,  we  have  all  sinned,  we 
have  all  been  in  error,  we  all  beg  forgiveness.  ||  One  of 
those  bishops,  who  now  professed  to  repent  of  their  former 
hostility  to  images,  declared  he  had  become  convinced,  by  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  and  of  the  fathers,  that  the  use  of 
images  was  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  tradition.  Tara- 

*  L.  c.  Harduin.  f.  38. 

f  See  Harduin.  IV.  f.  211.  +  L.  c.  f.  39. ^ 

§  L.  C.  f.  41.  T vis  a-Kau;  PjOU  cc/xa-Qia;  xcu  xat  ^ia~ 

voia;  l<rr I  rovro.  ||  L.  C.  f.  62. 
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si  us  asked  him,  how  it  could  happen  that  a  bishop  of  eight  or 
ten  years’  standing,  as  lie  was,  should  now,  for  the  first  time, 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  ;  to  which  lie  had  the  effrontery  to 
reply,  u  The  evil  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  acquired 
so  great  an  influence,  that  perhaps  we  were  led  into  the  error 
in  consequence  of  our  sins;*'  but  we  hope  in  God  to  be  de¬ 
livered.”  Several  others f  excused  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  born,  brought  up,  and  educated  in  that  sect ; 
and  it  might  doubtless  be  true  of  many,  who  had  formed  their 
opinions  when  the  government  allowed  nothing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  images,  and  who  had  not  been  able  to  examine  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  that  they  would  now  be  easily  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  image-worshippers.  One  of 
the  bishops,  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  said,  “  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  how  my  lord  the  patriarch  and  the  holy  synod  shall 
decide ’’—afterwards  he  added,  “Since  this  whole  assembly 
speak  and  think  alike,  I  am  persuaded  they  have  the  truth. 

A  very  easy  matter,  to  be  sure,  for  men  of  this  stamp,  to 
whom  the  voice  of  the  majority  was  always  the  same  as  that 
of  truth,  to  change  their  opinions  with  each  change  of  the 
times.  Some  who,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  had  been  compelled  to  swear  that  they  would  renounce 
image-worship,  now  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  scruples  of  con¬ 
science  about  professing  other  principles.  The  way  was 
made  clear  for  these  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  who  decided 
that  it  was  no  perjury  to  violate  an  oath  made  in  contradiction 
to  the  divine  law.§  Among  the  bishops  who  avowed  their 
1  epentance,  were  some  that  had  borne  a  part  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  iconoclasts  the  year  before.  These  now  declared : 
“  We  sinned  before  God  and  the  church; — we  fell  through 
ignorance.”  ||  The  same  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  whose 
disgi aceful  confession  has  just  been  quoted,  was  one  of  the 
most  forward  leaders  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  but  the  other  party  exulted  to  see  such  members 
of  that  council  present  also  at  this,  and  compelled  to  bear 
witness  of  their  own  disgrace,  and  to  condemn  their  own 
teaching.^!  I  hose  bishops  who  were  willing  to  certify  their 

*  ,L\c-f-48-  t  It  7  f  L.  c.  f.  CO. 

,  +  5ra9'“  v  a-v-n  to  tv  Xc/.Xu  y.ai  qipovu,  ‘iy,a6ov  y.a't 

i rXnjoPetfw,  or,  h  i\nh,a  ctSrn  *  »«,}  fyrauutvY,  y.a.)  Kwv^o/tm. 

1  "•  §  L.  c.  f.  208.  II  F.48.  f  L.  f.  128. 
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orthodoxy  by  signing  a  formal  recantation,  were  not  only 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  but  permitted,  though 
not  without  some  demurring,  to  retain  their  episcopal  stations. 
That  the  council,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  church 
in  similar  cases,  should  treat  with  so  much  indulgence  the 
men  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  the 
chief  managers  of  their  intrigues,  was  a  policy  which  no  doubt 
seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
party  of  the  iconoclasts  was  still  too  powerful  to  be  slighted 
altogether ;  and  men  were  glad  to  adopt  any  means  whatso¬ 
ever,  which  served  to  deprive  that  party  of  its  heads  and  prin¬ 
cipal  adherents.  But  the  fierce  zealots  among  the  monks 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  policy  of  the  court  party.* 

As  to  the  form  of  the  recantation  adopted  in  this  case,  the 
following  particulars  in  it  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  ana¬ 
thema  was  pronounced  on  all  such  as  despised  the  doctrines  of 
the  fathers  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
on  all  who  said,  that  on  points  where  no  distinct  and  certain 
instruction  is  given  by  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  we  are  not 
bound  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  of  the  ecumenical 
synods,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  church. t  From  this, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  that  many  of  the  iconoclasts,  when 
opposed  by  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition,  were  in  the 
habit  of  replying,  that  even  this,  separate  from  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  could  not  be  considered  by  them  as  any  decisive 
authority — a  mark  of  the  protestant  tendency  which  proceeded 
from  this  party 4  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Roman 
delegates,  an  image  was  brought  into  the  assembly,  and  kissed 
by  all  the  members.§  In  the  seventh  session,  to  determine 

*  This  appears  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Theodoras  Studita.  The 
monks  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
in  this  council,  that  they  had  obtained  their  official  stations  by  simony. 
See  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius  to  the  abbot  John.  Harduin.  IV. 
f.  521.  Tourcov  oura;  our con  tvixcoXurcov  tv\  evichy  to  •prXiov  raiti  sy- 

XuSaii  pcova-^eov,  xat  r,uu;  Ss  crpoiyivd<rxofx.iv  rhv  ’{yxXncriv  ravrriv"  on  oi 
•z'Xitov-;  tojv  iTitrxoorw)i  %pripcucriv  doiwa.'/'ro  t»v  This  agrees  with 

the  remarks  of  an  image-worshipper  respecting  these  bishops,  which  we 
have  already  cited.  Thus  their  dependence  on  the  dominant  court-party 
becomes  still  more  evident. 

f  L.  c-  f.  42. 

+  See  one  of  the  anathemas  pronounced  in  the  eighth  session,  f.  484. 
E”  n;  orarcov  TTaoc/^onv  ixxXnmttff'nxriv,  tyyocttpov  71  a-y^atyov,  clfaru,  a.vdh[/M 

£Vt<v.  §  See  Act.  V.  f.  322. 
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what  constituted  images,  and  what  reverence  was  due  to  them, 
it  w as  resolved,  that  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  also 
images  drawn  with  colours,  composed  of  Mosaic  work,*  or 
formed  of  other  suitable  materials,  might  be  placed  in  the 
churches,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  walls  and  tables, 
in  houses  and  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  images  of  Christ,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  angels,  and  of  all  holy  and  devout  men. 
I>ut  the  great  injustice  that  was  done  to  the  advocates  of  the 
image- worship,  by  broadly  accusing  them  of  idolatry,  appears 
from  the  following  express  determination  of  the  council: 

“  Bowing  to  an  image,  which  is  simply  the  token  of  love 
and  reverence,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  adoration  which  is  due  to  God  alone. ”■}■  The  same 
vwis  true  also  of  the  cross,  the  books  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  other  consecrated  objects.  To  this  symbolical  expres¬ 
sion  ot  the  feelings  was  reckoned  likewise  the  strowing  of 
incense  and  the  burning  of  lights.  J  The  honour  paid  to 
an  image  was  to  be  referred  to  the  object  which  the  image 
represented.  ° 

file  synod  having  completed  its  business  in  seven  sessions, 
tiie  patriarch,  with  the  whole  assembly,  was  directed  to  repair 
to  Constantinople.  Here,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
was  held  the  eighth  session,  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Magnaura, 
and  this  was  attended  by  the  empress  herself,  accompanied  by 
her  son  Constantine,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  people,  for  whom  the  impression  of  this  grand  assemblv 
was  no  doubt  especially  designed.  The  empress  commanded 
that  the  decrees  which  had  been  passed  should  be  publicly 
read  ;  she  then  asked  the  bishops  whether  these  decrees  really 
expressed  their  common  conviction  ;  and  all  having  declared, 
with .  repeated  exclamations,  that  they  did,  she  caused  the 
decisions  to  be  placed  before  her  and  her  son  Constantine,  and 

*  Elr.ovts  Ik 

,t  ^\456.  ,  ’Atrtfufftov  xa)  npnrixbv  vgetrxvvtio’iv  doronpuv,  oil  pi )v  rfo  xa~d 
Tlirrrj  r.puv  aXvfoibv  XaTguuv,  $  org'nru  po\n  ry  Quail. 

t  ^ie  Etter  also  addressed  by  Tarasius,  in  the  name  of  the  council, 
to  the  empress,  the  or^otrxuynm;  xa.au.  Xa.T^iia.1  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  kinds  of  v^oaxur^n— e.  g.  from  that  kind  of  obeisance  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  pay  to  the  emperor.  Hence  it  is  added,  in  the  spirit 
°I  Byzantine  adulation,  E rt)  yug  Tr^ocxmnat;  *«.)  b  xu.au.  aipbv  xui  irohv 
y-  nooaxvvoZp £»  bpsTs  ab,v  xuXXmxov  xui  bpiairarw  uumv  (ZumXliav. 
Hardum.  IV.  f.  476. 
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both  subscribed  them.  'When  this  was  done,  the  assembled 
bishops  repeatedly  shouted,  in  the  usual  form,  Long  live  the 
orthodox  queen-regent. 

Thus,  after  so  long  and  violent  a  contest,  the  worship  of 
images  once  more  gained  the  victory  in  the  Greek  church; 
but  the  means  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  in  order  to  achieve  tins  victory,  proves  that  the  image- 
breakers  still  formed  a  strong  and  important  party.  And,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  that,  by  such  means,  a  tendency  of 
spirit  which  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  could  be  suppressed  at  once.  Reactions  would  ensue 
from  the  party  oppressed,  by  means  of  which,  as  we  shall 
see  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  period,  a  new  series 
of  violent  conflicts  against  image-worship  would  finally  be 
introduced. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  part  taken  by 
the  Western  church  in  these  disputes.  The  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  popes  and  the  iconoclast  emperors  show  to  what 
extent  the  worship  of  images  had  become  dominant  in  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  church  of  the 
Franks.  The  only  question  which  here  suggests  itself  is, 
whether  in  the  Frankish  church  image-worship  was  opposed 
from  the  beginning,  since  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  was  a  violent  opponent 
of  images,  or  whether  this  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit 
was  first  called  forth  in  the  Frankish  church  by  the  progress 
of  culture  in  the  Carolingian  age  ?  We  should  be  able  to  come 
to  a  more  certain  decision  of  this  point,  if  any  distinct  account 
were  still  to  be  found  of  the  first  proceedings,  with  regard  to 
images,  in  the  Frankish  church,  under  the  reign  of  Pipin. 
By  occasion  of  an  embassy  sent,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  to  King  Pipin,  the  points  of  dispute  then  generally < 
existing  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  dispute  about  images,  were  discussed  in  an  assembly ; 
of  bishops  and  seculars  at  Gentiliacum  (Gentilly),  in  767  ;  buti 
in  none  of  the  historical  records  which  mention  this  assembly; 
do  we  find  a  word  respecting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  of  images.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  draw  from) 
what  afterwards  followed  a  probable  inference,  with  regard  to 
preceding  events.  As  pope  Paul  the  First  signified  to  the  j 
king  his  satisfaction  with  what  had  been  done  at  this  assembly,  j 
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in  which,  moreover,  papal  delegates  took  part,*  we  might  be 
led  to  conclude  that  image-worship  was  here  approved.  But 
this  conclusion,  however,  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  facts; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  pope’s  approbation  had 
any  special  reference  to  the  matter  in  question.  The  business 
transacted  at  this  assembly  related  not  only  to  other  doc¬ 
trinal  matters  besides  this,  but  also  to  a  disputed  question 
of  a  politico-ecclesiastical  nature,  of  great  interest  to  the 
pope-  _  The  Greek  emperor  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  the  Franks  the  restoration  of  those  possessions 
m  Italy  wrested  by  the  latter  from  the  Longobards,  and 
presented  to  the  church  of  Rome  or  to  the  patrimony  of  St. 
1  eter.  This  Bipin  had  refused.  Now  the  pope,  in  express¬ 
ing  to  the  king  his  satisfaction  at  this  refusal, +  might  well  be 
induced  1o  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the 
synod  with  regard  to  images ;  especially  since,  at  all  events, 
the  Frankish  church  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Roman  in 
opposing  the  Greek  destruction  of  images.  It  may  have  been 
the  case,  also,  that  this  common  opposition  to  the  then  Greek 
church  was  more  sharply  expressed  by  the  assembly ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  points  of  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  were  presented  in  a  more  covert 
and  gentle  manner.  If  the  tendency  of  religious  spirit,  which, 
on  this  particular  subject,  now  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ca- 
rolmgian  age,  had  been  altogether  new  in  the  Frankish  church, 
it  must  have  met  there  with  some  degree  of  resistance  ;  but  of 
this  we  find  not  the  least  indication. 


e  are  more  exactly  informed  respecting  the  part  taken  by 
the  Frankish  church  in  these  controversies  under  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  This  emperor  himself  stood  forth  as  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  of  the  principles 
expressed  by  that  council  on  the  subject  of  image-worship. 
I  he  hostile  relations  which  now  arose  between  the  emperor 


*  The  w°rds  of  the  pope:  Agnitis  omnibus  a  vobis  pro  exaltatione 
san else  Dei  ecclesiac  et  hilei  orthodox®  defensione  peractis  lsetati  suxnus. 
bee  Cod.  Carolm.  ep.  20.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XII.  f.  605. 

•  +  1ihe+n°:P^  Said  t0  the  kin&  when  speaking  of  the  answer  to  he 
given. to  the  Greek  messengers  by  this  council  (see  Cod.  Cardin,  ep.  26. 
Mansi  P.  XII.  f.  614),  he  hoped  that  he  would  answer  nothing  nisi  quod 
ad  exaltationem  matris  vestrse  Roman®  ecclesi®  pertinere  noscatis,  and 
t  rat  he  would  on  no  account  take  back  again  what  he  had  once  given  to 
the  apostle  Peter.  This  hope  the  pope  now  saw  fulfilled. 
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Charles  and  the  empress  Irene,  who  had  retreated  from  her 
first  advances  towards  betrothing  her  son  Constantine  to  the 
Frankish  princess  Eothrud,  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
influence  on  his  manner  ot  expressing  himself  against  that 
council,  and  various  sarcastic  remarks  might  seem  to  betray  a 
temper  somewhat  ruffled  by  outward  occasions  ot  excitement. 
But  certainly  the  emperor’s  conduct  may  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  spirit  of  purer  piety  which  animated  him  and 
his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  and  from  the  impression  which  the 
language  of  Byzantine  superstition  and  Byzantine  exaggera¬ 
tion,  so  fond  of  indulging  in  a  fulsome  verbiage,  would  make 
on  the  simpler  feelings  of  the  pious  I  rankish  monarch,  lhree 
years  after  the  close  of  this  last  Nicene  council,  therefore,  in 
790,'* * * §  there  appeared,  under  the  emperor’s  name,  a  refutation 
of  that  council;!  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
composed  this  celebrated  work,  entitled  41  Fhe  Four  Gaioline 
Books”  (quatuor  libri  Carolini),!  as  he  intimates  himself,  not 
without  some  assistance  from  his  theologians,  who  perhaps  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  matter,  and  had  some  share  in  elaborating 
it,  especially  Alcuin,§  yet  we  may  easily  believe  concerning 

*  As  is  said  in  the  preface  itself  (p.  8,  ed.  Heumann). 

t  He  himself  says:  quod  opus  aggressi  sumus  cum  conniventia  sacer- 
dotum  in  regno  a  Deo  nobis  concesso  catholicis  gregibus  prarlatorum. 

+  •  Which  work  was  first  published  by  J.  Tillius  (Jean  du  Tillet,  after- 
wai'ds  bishop  of  Meaux),  in  the  year  1549. 

§  That  Alcuin,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  was  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sulting  on  all  contested  points  of  doctrine,  and  whom  he  employed  as  an 
author,  must  have  had  some  share  in  the  work,  appears  evident,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  one  passage  in  the  Carolinian 
books  (IV.  c.  G,  pag.  45G,  457,  ed.  Heumann)  with  a  passage  in  Alcuin’s 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  John  (1.  II.  c.  IV.  f.  500,  ed. 
Froben),  if  we  consider  that  he  published  this  commentary  not  till  ten 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Carolinian  books ;  since  it  is  clear  from 
the  letter  ad  soror.  et  ill.  which  is  prefixed  to  the  commentary,  that  these 
books  appeared  complete  in  the  year  of  pope  Leo  s  escape  from  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  Charlemagne.  The  most  important  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  Alcuin  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  work  is,  the 
chronological  one,  brought  forward,  after  1  robenius  (see  1.  II.  °PP. 
Alcuin.  f.  459)  by  Gieseler,  that  Alcuin  was  then  absent  on  a  visit  to 
England.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  still  he  could,  while  absent,  assist 
the  emperor  with  his  pen  ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  confirmed  by  a  tradition 
found  in  the  English  annalist,  lloger  of  Hoveden,  of  the  13th  century, 
relating  to  the  year  792,  which  states  that  Alcuin  wrote  and  transmitted 
to  the  king  of  the  Franks  a  letter  against  the  decrees  of  the  second  conn- 
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a  prince  who  exercised  so  independent  a  judgment  on  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  and  who  even  directed  the  attention  of  Alenin 
himself  to  important  corrections  which  might  be  made  in  his 
writings,  that  this  work,  which  he  published  under  his  own 
name,  was  not  merely  read  in  his  presence,  and  found,  or 
made  to  coincide  with  his  own  views,  but  took  from  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  form  in  which  it  finally  appeared.  He  says 
himself,  that  zeal  for  God  and  the  truth  *  had  constrained  him 
not  to  keep  silence,  but  to  appear  publicly  against  prevailing 
errors. 

In  this  work,  while  he  distinguishes  the  use  from  the  abuse 
of  images  in  church-life,  he  combats  the  fanaticism  of  the  ico¬ 
noclasts  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers, 
attacking  both  the  assemblies  which  represented  these  tenden¬ 
cies  and  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  ecumenical  councils. 
It  was  objected  to  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  were  bent  on 
utterly  exterminating  those  images  which  had  been  appointed 
by  the  ancients  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  for 
memorials  of  past  events ;  f  that  they  unwisely  placed  all 
images  in  one  and  the  same  category  with  idols  ;  and  that  the 
members  of  their  council  had  given  to  Constantine  the  honour 
which  is  due  to  Christ  alone,  in  saying  he  had  delivered  them 
from  idols ;  yet  the  council  of  the  iconoclasts  is  treated  with 
more  lenity  than  that  of  the  image-worshippers;  and  the  well- 
meant,  though  misguided  zeal  of  the  former  party  for  the  cause 
of  God,  called  forth  by  the  excessive  superstition  of  the  latter, 
was  acknowledged.  In  opposition  to  the  harsh  expressions 
which  had  been  used  against  them  at  the  second  Isicene  coun¬ 
cil,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  had  by  no  means  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  so  great  a  sin  by  stripping  the  churches,  through  a 
mistaken  zeal,  of  the  images  which  served  to  embellish  them.! 
With  far  greater  acrimony  the  emperor  expresses  his  op- 

cil  of  Nice,  in  tlie  name  of  the  English  bishops  and  princes.  Though 
this  report  comes  from  too  late  a  period  to  possess  the  force  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  testimony,  and  also  contains  an  anachronism,  yet  some  ancient 
tradition  may  be  lying  at  the  foundation  of  it. 

*  Zelus  Dei  et  veritatis  stadium. 

t  Imagines  in  ornamentis  eeclesise  et  inemoria  rerum  gestarum  ab 
antiquis  positas,  c.  V. 

j  See  1.  I.  c.  27.  1.  IV.  c.  4.  In  abolendis  a  basilicarum  ornamentis 
imaginibus  quodammodo  fuerunt  incauti,  bad  erred  from  imperitia,  not 
from  nequitia. 
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of  their  image,  they  would  utterly  forget  that  Saviour  whose 
memory  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  their  minds.  We  Chris¬ 
tians,  who,  with  open  face  beholding  the  glory  of  God,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory  (2  Cor.  iii. 
18),  are  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  truth  in  images  and  pic¬ 
tures  ;  ■ — we  who,  through  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  have 
attained,  by  his  own  help,  to  the  truth  which  is  in  Christ.* 
In  opposition  to  the  second  Nicene  council,  which  had  com¬ 
pared  the  images  of  Christians  with  the  Cherubim  and  the 
tables  of  the  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  different  points 
of  view  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  distinctly 
set  forth.  “  We,  who  follow  not  the  letter  which  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  which  maketh  alive — who  are  not  the  fleshy  but  the 
spiritual  Israel ;  we,  who  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  fix  our  minds  upon  those  which  are  unseen  ;  rejoice  to  have 
received  from  the  Lord  mysteries  greater  not  only  than  images, 
which  contain  no  mysteries  at  all,  but  even  greater  and  more 
sublime  than  the  cherubim  and  the  tables  of  the  law — for  the 
latter  were  the  antitypes  of  things  future ;  but  we  possess  truly 
and  spiritually  what  had  been  prefigured  by  those  symbols. ”y 
The  image-worshippers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  wont  to  com¬ 
pare  images,  in  reference  to  the  higher  things  they  represented, 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  far 
greater  importance  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  and  promoting  the  Christian  life,  is  most  distinctly 
set  forth.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  treasure  richly  stored  with  all 
manner  of  goods  :  he  who  comes  to  them  in  a  devout  temper 
of  mind,  rejoices  to  find  that  which  he  sought  in  faith. +  By 
the  Nicene  council,  as  well  as  by  the  image- worshippers  ge¬ 
nerally.  images  were  compared  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  but 
even  this  was  attributing  too  much  importance  to  them.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  is  here  set  quite  above  images,  not,  to  be  sure, 
without  falling  into  a  like  error  with  the  image-worshippers, 
since  the  outward  symbol  and  the  idea  represented  by  it  are 
not,  as  they  should  have  been,  kept  distinctly  apart.  Under 
this  banner,  and  not  by  images,  it  is  said,  the  old  enemy  was 
vanquished  ;  by  these  weapons,  not  by  showy  gauds  of  colour, 
the  power  of  the  devil  was  destroyed ;  by  the  former  and  not 
by  the  latter,  the  human  race  was  redeemed  ;  for  on  the  cross, 


*  L.  I.  c.  15.  p.  89. 


f  I.  c.  19.  p.  107. 


%  L.  II.  c.  30. 
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not  on  images,  hung  the  ransom  which  was  paid  for  the  world. 
The  cross,  and  not  a  picture,  is  the  sign  of  our  king,  to  which 
the  warriors  of  our  army  constantly  look.*'  The  comparing 
of  imao-es  at  that  council  with  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the 
requiring  a  like  reverence  to  be  paid  to  them,  is  also  noticed 
with  disapprobation.  Thus  no  small  injury  was  done  to  the 
saints, I  since  raiment  which  had  been  worn  by  the  saints,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  ought  to  be  reverenced,  because  by 
contact  with  their  persons  they  had  acquired  a  sacredness  which 
begat  respect.  Images  had  been  sanctified  by  no  such  con¬ 
tact,  but  were  made,  as  it  happened,  sometimes  beautifully, 
sometimes  not,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  tools 
and  materials  lie  employed.  To  show  reverence  for  the  bodies 
of  saints  was  a  great  means  of  promoting  piety  ;  they  reigned 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  and  their  bodies  were  destined  to  rise 
again  from  the  dust.  To  show  such  reverence  for  images, 
which  had  never  lived,  and  could  never  rise  again,  but  must 
be  consumed  by  fire  or  by  natural  decay,  was  quite  another 
thing. J  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  act  of 
prostration  (npocndjviitng),  defended  by  the  image-worshippers, 
was  condemned  as  a  transfer  of  the  adoration  belonging  to 
God  alone  to  a  created  object,  §  and  as  a  species  of  idolalry; 
but  every  mode  of  testifying  that  reverence  or  love  to  lifeless 
images,  which,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  might  be  shown 
to  the  bones  of  the  saints,  was  rejected  as  unbefitting  and  irra¬ 
tional.  It  was  denounced  as  a  foolish  thing  to  express  those 
feelings  for  lifeless  images  which  could  properly  be  referred 
only  to  living  beings  ;  ||  and  the  multifarious  customs  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Gi'eeks,  were 
sharply  rebuked.  u  You  may:, painfully  study  attitudes,”  it  is 
said  to  the  image-worshippers,  u  while  making  your  supplica- 

*  L.  IT.  c.  28.  p.  215.  f  L.  III.  c.  24.  f  Ibid. 

§  Adorationem  soli  Deo  debitam  imaginibus  impertire  aut  segnitite  est, 
si  utcunque  agitur,  aut  insanke  vel  potius  infidelitatis,  si  pertinaciter  de- 
feuditur.  See  p.  379,  i.  e.  if  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  hurried,  no 
matter  how,  iuto  an  act  of  this  sort,  it  is  either  folly  or  ignorance;  but 
if,  when  made  aware  of  the  falsehood,  he  still  obstinately  defends  it,  this 
is  madness  or  unbelief,  want  of  the  right  faith  in  God. 

||  Aliud  est  liominem  salutationis  officio  et  humanitatis  obsequio  ado- 
rando  salutare,  aliud  picturam  diversorum  coloruni  fucis  compaginatam 
sine  gressu,  sine  voce  vel  cteteris  sensibus,  nescio  quo  cultu,  adorare,  1.  I. 
c.  9. 
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tions,  with  incense,  before  your  images  ;  we  will  carefully 
search  after  our  Lord’s  commands  in  the  books  of  the  divine 
law :  you  may  keep  lights  burning  before  your  pictures ;  we 
will  be  diligent  in  studying  the  Holy  Scripture.”'*  But  here 
the  emperor  introduces  an  objector: — “  You  deride  those  who 
burn  lights  and  strow  incense  before  dumb  images,  and  yet 
you  yourselves  burn  lights  and  incense  in  churches,  which  are 
but  senseless  buildings.”  To  this  he  replies  :  “  It  is  one 
thing  to  light  up  the  places  consecrated  to  God’s  worship, 
and  in  these  places  to  present  to  God  the  incense  of  prayer 
and  sensible  incense  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  set  lights  before  an 
image  that  lias  eyes  and  sees  not,  to  burn  incense  before  an 
image  that  has  a  nose  but  smells  not.  It  is  one  thing  solemnly 
to  honour  the  house  of  God’s  majesty,  built  by  believers  and 
consecrated  by  the  priests,  and  quite  another  irrationally  to 
bestow  presents  and  kisses  on  images  formed  by  the  hand  of 
some  painter ;  for  churches  are  the  places  where  believers 
congregate  ;  where  their  prayers  are  heard  by  a  merciful  God  ; 
where  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  offered  to  the  Most  High  and 
the  sacrament  of  our  salvation  (mass)  is  celebrated  ;  where 
troops  of  angels  assemble  when  by  the  hands  of  priests  the 
community  of  believers  present  their  offering;  where  the  word 
of  God  comes  to  wafer  the  thirsty  heart.”  The  emperor  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  Greeks,  that,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  h  is  own 
ambassadors  and  those  of  his  father,  while  they  bestowed  much 
pains  on  the  fitting  up  of  images,  they  let  their  churches  go  to 
decay,  and  to  which  he  contrasts  the  magnificent  endowment 
of  the  churches  in  the  Frankish  empire. | 

As  the  Greeks  were  inclined  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention 
on  the  outward  ceremonial  of  image-worship,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  the  more  practical  duties  of  Christianity,  we  see 
how  just  a  conception  the  emperor  had  formed  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Greek  Church,  when  we  find  him  reminding 
them  that,  while  the  sacred  Scriptures  nowhere  enjoin  image- 
worship,  they  do  teach  that  men  should  eschew  evil  and  follow 

*  L.  II.  c.  30. 

.  t  L.  IV.  c.  3.  Plerseque  basilica;  in  eorum  terris  non  solum  lumina- 
ribus  et  thymiamatibus,  sed  etiam  ipsis  carent  tegminibus,  quippe  cum 
in  regno  a  Deo  nobis  concesso  basilica;  ipso  opitulante,  qui  eas  conservare 
dignatur,  affluenter  auro  argentoque,  gemmis  ac  margaritis  et  cseteris  ve¬ 
il  ustissimis  redundent  apparatibus. 
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after  that  which  is  good.* * * §  With  regard  to  the  nice  distinctions 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  or  palliate  the  worship  of 
images,  he  says  all  this  might  be  well  enough  among  the 
learned,  but  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  with  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Though  the  educated,  who  reverenced  images  not  for 
what  they  are  but  for  what  they  represent,  might  escape 
superstition ;  yet  they  must  ever  prove  an  occasion  of  stum¬ 
bling  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  who  reverenced  and  wor¬ 
shipped  in  them  only  what  they  saw.  And  if  our  Saviour  de¬ 
nounces  so  heavy  a  curse  on  him  who  should  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones,  how  much  heavier  must  this  curse  fall  on  him  who 
either  forced  a  large  portion  of  the  church  into  image-worship, 
or  threatened  those  with  the  anathema  who  rejected  it.f 

In  refutation  of  the  appeal  to  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  images,  the  emperor  remarks  :  “  It  was  not  clear 
from  unimpeachable  testimony  that  such  miracles  had  actually 
been  wrought — perhaps  the  whole  was  a  mere  fiction.  Or  if 
such  things  had  actually  happened,  still  they  might  only  be 
works  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  by  his  deceptive  arts  sought  to 
beguile  men  into  that  which  is  forbidden.!  Or  even  if  we 
were  bound  to  recognize  in  these  cases  wonderful  works  pro¬ 
ceeding-  from  God  himself,  yet  even  this  would  not  suffice  to 
set  the  propriety  of  image-worship  beyond  question  :  for  if 
God  wrought  miracles  by  means  of  sensible  things  to  soften 
the  hearts  of  men,  yet  he  did  not  intend  by  so  doing  to  con¬ 
vert  those  sensible  things  into  objects  of  worship  —  as  might 
be  shown  by  many  examples  of  miracles  from  the  Old 
Testament. ”§  Nor  would  the  emperor  allow  that  any  weight 
was  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  a  vision  of  angels  in  a 
dream,  to  which  one  member  of  the  Nicene  council  had 
appealed.  No  doubtful  matter  could  be  settled  by  a  dream  ; 
for  it  was  impossible,  by  any  evidence,  for  one  man  to  prove 
to  another  that  he  had  actually  seen  what  he  pretended. 

*  Deum  inquirendum  docuit  (Script.  S.)  per  Domini  timorem,  non  per 
imaginum  adorationem,  et  eum,  qui  vult  vitam  et  cupit  videre  dies 
bonos,  non  imagines  adorare,  sed  labia  a  dolo  et  linguam  a  undo  instituit 
cohibere.  Nec  picturam  colere  docuit,  sed  declinare  a  malo  et  facere 
bonitatem,  1.  23. 

t  L.  III.  c.  16. 

|  Ne  forte  calliditatis  suaj  astu  antiquus  hostis,  dum  mira  qmcdam 
demonstrat,  ad  illicita  peragenda  fraudulenter  suadeat. 

§  III.  c.  25. 
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Therefore  dreams  and  visions  ought  to  be  carefully  sifted. 
Dreams  inspired  by  the  divine  Spirit  did,  indeed,  occur  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ;  these,  however,  were  but  individual  cases. 
Dreams,  again,  needed  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to  their 
origin  ;  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  they  proceeded 
from  divine  revelation,  or  from  the  person’s  own  thoughts,  or 
from  temptations  of  the  evil  spirit;* * * §  commonly,  however, 
they  were  deceptive.  And  as  it  concerned  the  vision  of  an 
angel,  it  behoved,  even  where  such  a  vision  had  been  vouch¬ 
safed,  to  follow  the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  and  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  were  from  God  ;  and  this  was  to  be  known, 
according  to  the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  from  their  fruits. 
Now  as  image-worship  is  an  ungodly  thing,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  good  spirit  from  whom  the  exhortation  to  such  worship 
proceeded. f  As  we  have  already  said,  reference  was  often 
made,  in  defending  image-worship,  to  the  picture  of  Christ 
sent  to  king  Abgarus  ;  but  neither  the  truth  of  this  story, 
nor  even  the  genuineness  of  the  pretended  correspondence 
between  Christ  and  king  Abgarus,  was  acknowledged  in  the 
Carolinian  books.J 

It  is  true,  the  worship  of  saints  was  not  by  any  means 
placed  in  these  books  in  the  same  category  with  the  worship 
of  images,  the  former  being  acknowledged  to  be  a  truly 
Christian  act  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  circum¬ 
scribed  within  the  limits  which  the  Christian  consciousness 
demands.  While,  at  the  second  Nicene  counsel,  images  which 
it  was  pretended  had  wrought  miraculous  cures,  were  com¬ 
pared  with  the  brazen  serpent,  the  advice  here  given  is:  “  Let 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  any  bodily  disease,  repair  to 
images  and  look  up  to  them,  that  so,  when  they  find  they  are 
not  cured  by  thus  looking,  they  may  return  and  trust  the 
Lord,  that  through  the  mediation  of  the  saints  they  will  be 
restored  to  health  by  him,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  health 
and  of  all  life.”§  Men  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  saints, 
■who  in  their  life-time  sought  not  their  own  glory,  but  often 
disdained  the  marks  of  honour  which  it  was  intended  to  show 

*  Veniunt  nonnunquam  ex  revelatione,  multoties  vero  aut  ex  cogi ta¬ 

ntieme  aut  ex  tentatione  aut  ex  aliquibus  his  similibus.  III.  c.  25. 

f  L.  III.  c.  26.  %  See  1.  IV.  c.  10. 

§  I  18.  Solus  Deus  adorandus,  martyres  vero,  vel  quilibet  sancti  vene- 
raudi  potius,  quam  adoraudi,  1.  IV.  c.  27. 
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them,  were  pleased  or  benefited  by  such  overwrought  and 
foolish  testimonies  of  respect.'* * * § 

Although  this  book  appeared  under  the  name  of  an  emperor, 
yet  the  Byzantine  habit  of  idolizing  royalty  was  castigated  in 
it  with  great  severity;  for  the  vestiges  of  the  old  apotheosis 
were  still  retained  in  the  titles  and  honours  bestowed  on  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  The  Greek  image-worshippers  had,  in 
fact,  appealed  to  the  custom  of  prostration,  usually  observed 
before  the  images  of  the  emperor.  By  this  occasion  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  was  led  to  express  himself  strongly  against  such 
a  custom.  “  What  madness,”  said  he,  “  to  resort  to  one  for¬ 
bidden  thing,  for  arguments  to  defend  another  !”|  He  then 
goes  on  to  represent  this  custom  as  having  sprung  from,  and 
as  being  a  remnant  of,  that  pagan  idolatry,  which  ought  to 
be  utterly  abolished  by  Christianity. ;{;  It  was  the  duty  of 
Christian  priests  to  take  their  stand  against  customs  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  Christianity.  So,  too,  the  mentioning  of  the 
empress  and  emperor  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  under  the 
title  of  divine  ($e7oi),  as  well  as  the  citation  of  the  imperial  re¬ 
scripts  by  the  name  of  divalia  (3Aa  ypa^/rara),  was  expressly 
condemned,  as  savouring  of  paganism. §  The  low  flattery  of 
the  bishops  who  compared  the  emperors,  as  restorers  of  the 
pure  Christian  doctrines,  with  the  apostles,  is  severely  re¬ 
proved  ;||  and  the  occasion  is  seized  for  drawing  out  the  con¬ 
trast  in  full  between  the  emperors  and  the  apostles. IT  As 
these  bishops  had,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  that  the  emperors 
were  enlightened  by  the  same  Spirit  with  the  apostles,  it  is 
observed  on  this  point,  that  the  emperors  were  here  in  no 

*  L.  III.  c.  IG. 

f  Nam  quis  furor  est,  qurcve  dementia,  ut  hoc  in  exemplum  adoran- 
darum  imaginum  ridiculum  adduoatur,  quod  imperatorum  imagines  in 
civitatibus  et  plateis  adorantur  et  a  re  illicita  res  illicita  stabiliri  paretur? 

III.  15. 

J  Cum  apostolicis  instruamur  documentis,  nullam  nos  dare  debere  oc- 
casionem  maligno,  cum  talem  gentilibus  occasionem  dcmus  mortalium 
regum  imagines  adoraudo  et  ab  his  exempla  sumendo. 

§  L.  I.  c.  3.  Qui  se  fidei  et  religionis  Christianae  jactant  retinere  fas- 
tigium,  qui  et  iutra  ecclesiam  novas  et  ineptas  constitutiones  audacter 
statuere  affectant  et  se  Divos  suaque  gesta  Divalia  gentiliter  nuncupate 
non  formidant. 

||  O  adulatio  cur  tanta  praesumis  ! 

*jf  Tanta  est  distantia  inter  apostolos  et  imperatores,  quanta  inter  sanc- 
tos  et  peccatores.  1.  IV.  c.  20. 
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respect  distinguished  from  other  Christians,  for  that  spirit 
was  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  was  very  clear 
that  all  true  Christians  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  viii.  9,  says,  He  that  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  none  of  his. 

The  synod  is  censured,  again,  for  having  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  woman ;  for  having- 
suffered  a  woman  to  take  part  in  their  meetings,  though  in 
direct  contrariety  to  the  natural  destination  of  the  female  sex, 
and  to  the  law  given  by  the  apostle  Paul  commanding  that 
women  should  be  silent  in  the  church  assemblies.  The  woman 
was  to  teach  and  admonish  only  in  the  family  circle — to  this 
alone  the  passage  in  Titus  ii.  3,  referred.* 

We  remarked,  in  the  history  of  the  church-constitution,  that 
the  emperor  Charles  ascribed  to  the  popes  a  primacy  over  all 
oilier  churches,  and  a  certain  right  of  superintendence  over¬ 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he 
was  always  glad  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  Accordingly, 
we  find  this  way  of  thinking  and  this  effort  plainly  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  Carolinian  books,  though  in  all  other  respects 
the  emperor  expresses  himself  with  so  much  freedom,  evi¬ 
dently  departing,  in  important  points,  from  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church,  j  In  this  work,  he  notices  the  fact,  that 
while  in  the  Frankish  church  the  unity  of  doctrine  with  that 
of  Rome  was  always  preserved,  so  by  occasion  of  a  visit 
which  pope  Stephen  made  to  the  Frankish  church,  unity  was 
restored  also  to  their  church  Psalmody. ij;  He  then  remarks, 
that  by  his  own  efforts,  this  conformity  to  the  psalmody  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  still  further  promoted,  not  only  in 
Frankish  churches,  but  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  among 

*  Aliud  est  enim  matremfamilias  domesticos  verbis  exemplis  erudire, 
aliud  antistitibus  sive  omni  ecclesiastico  ordini  vel  etiam  public®  synodo 
quscdain  inutilia  docentem  iuteresse,  cum  videlicet  ista,  qu®  domesticos 
dehortatur,  eorum  et  suum  in  commune  adipisci  cupiat  profectum,  ilia 
vero  in  conventu  ventos®  tantum  laudis  et  solius  arroganti®  ambiat  ap- 
petitum.  III.  13. 

f  He  says  here,  1. 1.  c.  VI.  p.  51,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  other 
churches  to  the  Roman,  omnes  catholic®  debent  observare  ecc.lesi®, 
ut  ab  ea  post  Christum  ad  muniendam  fidem  adjutorium  petant,  quae  non 
habens  maculam  nec  rugam  et  portentosa  h®resium  capita  calcat  et  fide- 
liurn  mentes  in  fide  corroborat. 

J  Ut  qu®  (ecclesi®)  unit®  erant  unius  sanct®  legis  sacra  lectione, 
essent  etiam  unit®  unius  modulationis  veneranda  traditione. 
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some  few  of  the  northern  tribes  which  by  his  means  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.* * * § 

As  lie  remarks  here,  however,  that  all  should  seek  help 
from  the  Romish  church  next  after  Christ ,  it  is  evident,  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  refer  his  Christian  convictions  in  the 
first  instance  to  Christ ;  and  in  regard  to  what  he  believed  he 
had  found  to  be  Christian  truth  by  the  illuminating  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ — as  for  example,  in  the  con¬ 
victions  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  images, — he  could 
not  be  moved  to  give  up  anything  to  the  authoritative  word 
of  a  Roman  bishop.  Accordingly,  he  presented  by  the  hands 
of  abbot  Angilbert,  his  refutation  of  the  second  Nicene  coun¬ 
cil  to  pope  Hadrian. |  The  latter,  judging  from  the  standing- 
point  of  the  Roman  church-teachers,  of  course  could  not  agree 
with  him  on  this  subject ;  and  he  transmitted  to  the  emperor 
a  formal  reply}  which,  in  point  of  theological  depth,  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  “  Carolinian  books,”  and  assuredly  was 
not  calculated  to  shake  so  deep-rooted  a  conviction. §  At  the 
assembly  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  794,  these  con¬ 
tested  points  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  papal  legates ; 
and  by  the  second  canon  of  this  council  the  adoration  of 
images  (adoratio  et  servitus  imaginum)  was  condemned.  It 
was  however  doing  injustice  to  the  second  Aiceue  council,  to 
accuse  them  of  maintaining  that  the  same  worship  ought  to 
be  paid  to  images  of  the  saints  as  to  the  holy  Trinity  ;||  a 
doctrine  against  which  that  council  had  taken  special  pains  to 
guard.  Perhaps  the  bishops  purposely  avoided  entering  into 
too  nice  investigations  and  determinations  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  lest  a  controversy  might  be  provoked  between  the 
Frankish  church  and  the  papal  legates  who  attended  the 
council. 

*  See  1.  I.  c.  VT.  p.  52,  53. 

f  It  still  remains  uncertain,  whether  the  emperor  sent  his  book  against 
the  council  of  Nice  to  1  lie  pope  before  or  after  the  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  at  Frankfort. 

t  Mansi  Coneil.  T.  XIII.  f.  759. 

§  The  object  which  the  pope  had  in  view,  as  he  avows,  in  writing  this 
refutation,  ad  incredulorum  satisfactionem  et  directionem  Francorum, 
was  one  which  he  certainly  could  not  effect  by  such  arguments. 

||  Ut  qui  imaginibus  sanctorum,  ita  ut  d.  Trinitati  servitium  aut  ado- 
rationem  non  impenderet,  anathema  judicarentur. 
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III.  Reaction  of  the  Sects  against  the  Dominant 
System  of  Doctrines. 

iyE  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consci¬ 
ousness,  within  the  church,  against  this  ecclesiastical  system 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  combining  of  Christian  with 
foreign  elements — a  reaction  on  the  part  of  rising  and  spread¬ 
ing  sects  that  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  church 
— presenting  a  series  of  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  religious 
spirit,  extending  through  the  mediaeval  centuries,  and  accom¬ 
panying  the  progressive  development  of  the  church  theocratical 
system.  We  discern  the  commencement  of  this  reaction  in  the 
period  where  we  now  are ;  having  already  noticed  the  germ 
and  premonitory  symptoms  of  it  in  the  contests  which  Boniface 
had  to  maintain  with  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in 
Germany.  But  it  was  from  the  Greek  church  especially,  that 
an  impulse  proceeded  which  continued  to  operate  with  great 
force  in  promoting  the  development  of  this  opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  persecutions  by  fire  and  sword,  the  remains 
of  those  sects,  which  arose  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian 
church  from  the  commingling  of  Christianity  with  dualistic 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  East,  had  been  still  preserved  in  those 
districts  where  they  were  natives,  and  could  be  constantly 
supplied  with  fresh  nourishment  from  Parsism.  Their  oppo¬ 
sition,  however,  to  the  dominant  church,  would  necessarily  be 
modified,  in  many  respects,  by  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  church  itself.  Originally  this  opposition  had  its 
ground  in  an  oriental  mode  of  thinking  that  made  Christianity 
subordinate  to  its  own  ends,  and  was  directed  against  the 
peculiar  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
And  while  it  is  true  that,  even  at  present,  the  sects  which 
had  sprung  up  and  grown  out  of  this  beginning,  never  so  far 
denied  their  original  one-sided  tendency,  as  to  embrace  the 
Christian  truth  in  its  purity  and  completeness  ;  still  the  oppo¬ 
sition  was  now  directed  against  one  of  the  main  elements  in 
the  corruption  of  Christianity  ;  and  against  many  of  those  doc¬ 
trines,  which,  being  grounded  in  this  corruption,  were  alien 
from  primitive  Christianity.  These  sects  having,  from  the 
first,  stood  out  against  the  union  of  Christianity  with  Judaism, 
now  entered  into  the  contest  against  those  doctrines  and  insti- 
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tutions  in  particular,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  mixture  of 
Jewish  with  Christian  elements ;  and  in  so  far,  this  opposition 
might  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  purification  of  the 
church. 

Thus  we  meet  with  a  sect  in  this  period,  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  way  above  described,  and  which  flourished  in  the 
districts  reckoned  sometimes  to  Armenia,  sometimes  to  Syria, 
where  such  tendencies  had  always  been  preserved.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  this  sect  were  known  by  the  name  of  Paulicians. 
It  is  an  hypothesis  of  both  the  authors  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  tor  the  most  important  information  we  possess 
respecting  this  sect,* * * §  though  neglected  by  all  succeeding 
writers,  that  this  sect  was  an  offshoot  of  Manichaeism,  and 
that  it  look  its  origin  from  a  woman,  Callinice  byname,  who 
lived  in  the  district  of  Samosata,  somewhere  about  the  fourth 
century,  and  whose  two  sons,  Paul  and  John,  were  considered 
as  the  founders  of  the  sect.  From  the  former  of  these,  it  is 
said,  moreover,  that  the  sect  took  its  name ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  one  party,  that  the  name  Paulicians  was  derived 
in  the  first  place  from  a  combination  of  the  names  of  both  the 
founders,  in  the  form  ITavXotwctvvai.'j'  But  we  have  strong 
reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  whole  account.^  In  the 
first  place,  as  it  regards  Manichaeism  ;  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
period,  there  was  a  universal  inclination  to  call  everything  of 
a  dualistic  tendency,  Manichaean ;  while  no  one  seemed  cor¬ 
rectly  to  understand  the  distinctive  marks  which  separated  the 
Gnostic  from  the  Manichaean  tenets.  We  find  nothing  at  all, 
however,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians,  which  would  lead 
us  to  presume  that  they  were  an  offshoot  from  Manichaeism  ;§ 

*  Peter  of  Sicily,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius  Macedo  to  Teph- 
ricaiu,  Armenia,  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  (see  the  history 
of  the  Paulicians  published  by  the  Jesuit  Bader,  Ingoldstadt,  1604),  and 
Photius,  in  his  work  against  the  Manichseans,  which  in  substance  differs 
hut  little  from  the  former,  published  in  the  Anecdota  Grseca  sacra  et  pro- 
fana,  ed.  J.  C.  Wolf.  Hamb.  1723.  T.  I.  et  II. 

t  See  Photius,  1.  1.  c.  II.  1.  c. 

t  Ou  this  point,  as  in  most  of  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  this 
sect,  we  must  agree  with  the  ably-discriminating  and  well-thought  essay 
of  Gieseler.  See  the  Theologischen  Studien  und  Kritiken,  B.  II.  Heft.  1. 
1820. 

§  Nothing  is  to  he  observed  in  their  opinions  or  practices  akin  to 
Manichoeism  or  Parsism  except  in  what  Johannes  Ozniensis,  of  whom  we 

von.  v.  z 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  which  contradicts  such  a  sup¬ 
position  ;  as  for  example,  the  fact  that  they  considered  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  the  creation  of  a  spirit  at  enmity  with 
the  perfect  God, — of  a  Demiurge,  in  a  sense  of  the  Anti- 
Judaizing  Gnostics  ;  while  Mani  considered  the  creation  of  the 
world  as  a  purifying  process,  ordained  and  instituted  by  the 
Supreme  Being  liimself.  In  the  organization  of  the  sect,  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  distinction,  which  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  Manichmism,  of  a  two-fold  standing,  the  esoteric 
and  the  exoteric, — that  of  the  u  elect”  and  that  of  the 
“  auditors.”  Although  Photius  sometimes  hints  at  a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  among  the  Paulicians,  yet  it  is 
certainly  one  altogether  foreign  from  the  spirit  and  character 
of  this  sect ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  gratuitously  to  foist 
upon  them  such  a  distinction,  partly  because  contradictions 
were  detected  in  their  doctrines,  which,  considered  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  had  no  existence,  partly  because  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Maniclisean  sect,  would  hold  good  also  of  the 
Paulicians.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  confidently  reckon  it 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  Paulicians,  that  they  knew 
of  no  higher  distinction  than  to  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  Christians ;  that  they  recognized  no  loftier  position  than 
that  of  a  ^ pioTiaroQ  or  ^pioroTroXiVrjc ;  and  hence,  too, 
nothing  higher,  than  the  complete  and  pure  knowledge  of 
the  truths  belonging  to  this  position.  To  separate  these  from 
all  debasing  mixtures,  and  to  give  them  universal  spread,  was 
their  highest  aim.  The  Scriptures  were  prized  by  them  at  a 
vastly  higher  rate  than  they  could  be  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Manichseism  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when  they  sought 
to  attach  themselves  so  closely  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  they 
did  so,  not  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  the  universal 
Christian  principle, — not  barely  as  a  means  by  which  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  readier  access  for  their  tenets  to  the  minds  of  other 
Cnristians  ;  but  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  teachers  write  to  the  members  of  the  sect,  and  from  the 
order  and  denominations  of  their  ecclesiastical  officers,  that 

shall  say  more  hereafter,  says  concerning  them,  when  in  his  tract  against 
the  Paulicians,  p.  87,  he  ascribes  to  them  a  certain  adoration  of  the  sun. 
This,  however,  does  not  well  harmonize  with  the  other  doctrines  of  the 
sect.  J 
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they  designed  and  strove  to  derive  their  doctrines  from  the 
New  Testament ;  and  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Far  more  do  the  Paulicians,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  their  prevailing  practical  tendency  generally,  agree 
with  the  sect  of  Marcion.*  Now  since  the  Marcionite  sect, 
as  we  learn  from  what  Theodoret  says  respecting  the  vast 
number  of  Marcionites  in  his  diocese,  was  widely  disseminated 
in  those  districts,  we  might  consider  the  Paulicians  as  being  an 
offshoot  from  this  Gnostic  party,  with  which  they  had  the 
closest  resemblance.  Indeed,  we  know  from  the  reports  of 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom,  that,  these  later  Marcionites, 
being  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  uneducated  country- 
people,  were  extremely  ignorant  in  common  matters,  and  not 
much  better  informed  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
own  master. 

We  might  be  allowed  to  suppose,  then,  that  an  effort  at  re¬ 
form,  awakened  among  these  degenerate  Marcionites  by  some 
special  cause  or  other,  and  particularly  directed,  by  the  spirit 
of  Marcionitism,  to  the  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  as 
taught  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  had  preceded  the  Paulician 
sect.  Else  we  must  suppose — which  would  be  an  impossible 
thing — that  a  reforming  effort  had  been  awakened,  by  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  among  the  founders 
of  this  sect,  lingering  remnants  of  old  Gnostic  parties,  and 
that  this  effort,  uniting  Gnostic  elements  with  a  practical 
Christian  piety,  derived  from  this  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  took  of  its  own  accord  a  direction  similar  to  Mar¬ 
cionitism.  As  to  the  story  about  Callinice,  while  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  rejecting,  as  an  absolute  fiction,  the  tradition 
that  two  men,  Paul  and  John,  sons  of  a  Callinice,  who  was  a 
follower  of  Manichseism  or  Gnosticism,  laboured  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  spread  of  some  such  opinions yet  it  cannot 

*  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  Anathemas  published  by  Jacob 
Tollius,  (Insignia  itinerar.  Ital.  p.  106,)  with  the  sects  of  theBogomiles 
and  Euchites  are  named  not  the  Paulicians  but  the  Marcionites — we  have 
here  then  the  recognition  of  a  sect  from  the  Marcionites. 

t  Gieseler  thinks  the  whole  story  about  the  sons  of  Callinice  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fable.  The  Paulicians  were  constantly  appealing  to  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  as  the  two  genuine  apostles— this  constant  appeal  to 
St.  Paul  being,  in  truth,  the  occasion  of  their  name,  Paulicians.  This 
circumstance,  as  also  the  reluctance  which  men  felt  to  allow  the  Pauli¬ 
cians  the  honour  of  being  named  after  two  apostles,  led  to  the  invention  of 
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be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  least  importance,  as  affecting 
the  question  concerning  the  Paulicians  ;  and  as  to  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  these  sons  of  Callinice  and  the  Paulician  sect, 
we  have  every  reason  to  regard  it  as  no  better  than  a  fiction. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Paulicians  themselves  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  the  sons  of  Callinice,  and  Mani  also,  with  whom 
they  were  arbitrarily  associated.*  Nor  can  it  justly  be 
affirmed,  that  this  was  but  a  pretence,  an  accommodation, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  real  opinions  ;  for 
very  far  were  they  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  moved, 
by  worldly  fears  or  considerations,  to  any  false  pretensions, 
with  regard  to  the  persons  whom  they  regarded  as  the  true 
founders  or  teachers  of  their  sect.j  As  it  was  assuredly 
nothing  but  the  traditional  name  Paulicians,  which  led  men  to 
suppose  there  must  have  been  some  particular  person  by  the 
name  of  Paul  from  whom  the  sect  derived  its  origin,  so  it 
happened  that  there  were  many  who  traced  the  name  of  the 
sect  to  a  later  Paul,  an  Armenian,  who  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  teachers  of  the  sect,!  though  not  the  individual  from 
whom  its  name  was  really  derived,  that  name  being,  in  all 
probability,  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that 
no  one  of  these  explanations  of  the  name  Paulicians  rested  on 
any  historical  basis,  but  that  all  of  them  grew  out  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  name  must  necessarily  have  been  derived 
from  some  false  teacher,  who  established  a  new  and  distinct 
epoch.  But  the  form  of  the  word  by  no  means  suggests  a 
derivation  of  that  sort;  since  by  every  rule  of  analogy  it 
should  have  been,  if  so  derived,  7rav\tf,oi  or  TravXiavoi  (Pau- 
lians).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  form 

the  story  that  the  sect  was  founded  by  two  false  teachers  Paul  and  John. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  quite  too  artificial ;  and  although  the  Pau- 
liciaus  did  attribute  a  special  authority  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  clear,  that  they  attached  themselves  so  closely  to  that  apostle 
as  they  did  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

*  See  Photius,  1.  I.  c.  4.  p.  13. 1.  c. 

f  Petrus  Siculus  affirms,  it  is  true,  that  the  Paulicians  were  genuine 
disciples  of  Maui,  of  the  sons  of  Callinice,  si  '/to.)  xivotpcuviag  c/vac  'ru. ^ 
■r^urcu;  tV/jrt/vJb^av  aiqiffitn  ;  yet  lie  allows  that  the  Paulicians  themselves 
leaned  solely  on  the ’authority  of  later  teachers,  and  acknowledged  no 
others.  See  p.  40. 

J  Photius  says  (1.  I.  c.  18),  of  this  Paul:  sx  rovrou  ah  rev  Uavf.au 
fjv-cai;  ovx  iXa%ltrrn  aaroaraatas  net)  T'/jv  i aravv/Ujiav  iXy.ua  f/.af.Xov  rt  sx 

ruv  rhs  KuXXitlxri;  •zat'hua  ro  f/.utraa'av  ™»  ’Mavt^aicvu  ’iho;  vciAiCcumv. 
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Trav\u:oi  lies  at  the  root  of  the  name,  and  that  from  this, 
ttci vXuciavoi  was  afterwards  derived.  And  we  may  perhaps 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  as  this  sect,  like  the  earlier  Mar- 
cionites,  opposed  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter,  and,  attaching  them¬ 
selves  to  the  former,  were  for  restoring  the  true  Pauline 
Christianity,  they  were  hence  called  Paulicians,  as  in  truth 
we  find  it  intimated  by  Photius  himself.*  And  at  some  later 
period  it  was  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  to 
some  individual  who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect. 

Constantine,  who  taught  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  chiefly  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
might,  with  far  more  propriety,  be  considered  the  original 
founder  of  the  sect,  which  appeared  in  this  period  under  the 
name  Paulicians.  lie  belonged  to  some  C4nostic,  probably  to 
a  Marcionite  sect,  which  had  spread  from  Syria  and  Armenia 
into  these  districts,  and  resided  in  the  village  of  Mananalis,  not 
far  from  Samosata.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a  fact  which 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  nature  of  his  attain¬ 
ments  and  the  character  of  his  Christian  life,  that  at  a  time 
when  lie  had  either  not  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  at  all,  or  only  in  scattered  fragments,  he  received  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  them  as  a  present  from  a  certain  deacon,  in 
gratitude  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  he  had  met  with  in 
Constantine’s  house,  when  returning  home  from  captivity,, 
probably  among  the  Saracens.  Constantine  now  earnestly 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  these  Scriptures,  which,  and 
more  particularly  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts 
and  to  his  life.  Certainly  we  must  ascribe  to  the  hateful 
spirit  which  gave  a  false  and  invidious  explanation  to  every¬ 
thing  done  or  said  by  a  heretic,  that  Constantine  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  accused  of  hypocritically  pretending  to  derive 
their  religious  opinions  from  the  New  Testament,  in  order 
to  escape  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  or  in  order  to  gain 
access,  by  means  of  this  deception,  to  the  minds  of  those 
whom  they  wished  to  proselytize.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
bound  to  presume  that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  he  found 
presented  in  those  Scriptures  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his 

*  L.  II.  c.  10,  p.  190.  From  the  apostle  Paul  OU  'J/iu'&i'X'UVUIMI  ‘7TU(>0i- 
yiutpwrta  ;  though  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  they  called  themselves  by. 
this  name. 
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mind,  so  that  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  stand  forth  as  a 
reformer,  not  only  as  it  related  to  the  dominant  church,  but 
also  to  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  governed  by  the 
principles  of  his  sect,  by  dualism,  which  he  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  renounce.  Studying  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  with  a  mind  already  preoccupied  by  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  believed  that  he  found  the  same  principles  enforced 
in  what  he  there  read,  respecting  the  opposition  of  darkness  to 
light,  flesh  to  spirit,  world  1o  God.  It  was  by  a  Christianity 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  part  of  St.  John, 
but  apprehended  under  the  forms  of  the  Gnostic  dualism,  that 
the  Paulicians  were,  from  this  time  onward,  bent  on  bringing 
about  a  renovation  of  the  church,  a  restoration  of  the  pure 
apostolic  doctrines.  To  designate  his  profession  as  an  apos¬ 
tolic  reformer,  Constantine  took  the  name  of  Silvanus  ;  and 
so  it  became  the  custom  afterwards,  for  more  distinguished 
teachers  of  this  sect  to  call  themselves  by  the  names  of  the 
several  companions  of  St.  Paul — a  custom  which  may  be 
rightly  regarded  as  marking  the  distinct  aim  which  they  had 
before  them.  They  professed  to  be  simply  the  organs  of  the 
Pauline  spirit,  like  those  who  were  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  labours.  Constantine  laboured  twenty-seven  years, 
from  about  657  to  684,  with  great  activity,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  sect.  Its  further  spread  drew  upon  it  a  new 
persecution.  In  the  year  684,  or  one  of  the  other  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  that  emperor  sent 
Simeon,  an  officer  of  his  household,  into  those  districts,  em¬ 
powering  him  to  punish  with  death  the  leader  of  the  sect, 
and  all  recusants,  and  to  bring  such  as  were  disposed  to  recant 
to  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  fully  instructed 
by  them  in  pure  doctrine.  Constantine,  if  we  may  credit  the 
account  given  by  opponents,  was,  at  the  command  of  Simeon, 
stoned  to  death  by  faithless  disciples,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
his  own  ungrateful  adopted  son,  Justus.*  But  the  major  part 
of  those  who  were  handed  over  to  the  bishops  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  old  opinions  ;  upon  which  Simeon  under¬ 
took  to  deal  with  them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  pure  doc- 

*  It  is  reported,  that  the  memory  of  Constantine’s  death  was  pre¬ 
served,  by  the  name  given  to  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  luoo-..  Photius, 
I.  16.  '  ' 
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trines  of  the  church.  But  as  he  was  a  layman,  and  therefore 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  as  well  as  more  unprejudiced, 
he  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  appearance  of  Christian 
sincerity  in  their  behaviour,  and  more  and  more  attracted  by 
the  principles  of  the  Paulician  sect.  With  these  impressions, 
he  returned  to  Constantinople ;  but  after  remaining  there 
three  years,  under  his  former  relations,  tired  of  the  constraint 
of  living  in  a  society  where  he  was  forced  every  moment  to 
conceal  or  deny  his  real  convictions,  he  secretly  repaired  to 
Cibossa,  in  Armenia,  where  the  remnant  of  Constantine’s  fol¬ 
lowers  were  still  to  be  found.  He  there  became  head  of  the 
party,  and  took  the  apostolic  name  Titus.  After  labouring 
three  years  as  presiding  officer  of  the  sect,  and  inducing  num¬ 
bers  to  join  it,  he  and  his  followers  were  accused  before  the 
bishop  of  Colonia,  by  the  same  treacherous  Justus  who  had 
acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  stoning  to  death  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  At  the  suggestion  of  this  bishop,  the  emperor  Justinian 
II.  directed,  in  the  year  690,  a  new  examination  into  the  tenets 
of  the  sect,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Titus,  and  many  others 
besides,  died  at  the  stake. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  escaped  death  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  name  of  Paul,  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sect ; 
and  he  appointed  as  his  successor  his  oldest  son  Gegnsesius, 
whom  lie  named  Timothy.  From  this  time  the  sect  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  schism  grew  out  of  the  antago¬ 
nism  betwixt  a  catholic  and  a  protestant  principle.  Gegnsesius 
held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  communicated  by  tradition,  and 
connected  with  the  regularity  of  succession.  On  this  ground 
he  founded  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  leader  of 
the  sect ;  but  his  younger  brother,  Theodore,  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  such  principle,  maintaining  that  such  outward 
mediation  was  unessential,  and  that  he  had  received  the  spirit 
immediately  from  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.* 
Under  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were 
lodged  against  the  Paulieians  at  Constantinople,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  ordered  Gegnsesius  to  appear  at  the  capital  and  undergo 
a  trial.  The  examination  was  committed  to  the  patriarch, 
before  whom  Gegnsesius  contrived  to  answer  all  the  questions 

*  Phot.  I.  18.  M>j  <rar/>ofav  be.  <roZ  Xafi'ovro;  Zivrlou.  Zocrii  uv, 

O.XX’  £«  t>5 s  'buoia.f  xa)  ofav  o  •zu.tyio  'ra.vnrr,*  tlx xvffiv. 
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proposed  to  him  respecting-  his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ;  attaching,  however,  quite  a  different  sense  from  the 
true  one  to  the  formularies  of  church  orthodoxy.  The 
patriarch  asked  him  why  he  had  left  the  Catholic  church. 
Gegneesius  replied,  that  he  had  never  entertained  the  remotest 
wish  of  forsaking  the  Catholic  church,  within  which  alone 
salvation  was  to  be  found.  But  by  the  Catholic  church,  he 
meant  only  the  Paulician  communities,  called,  as  they  believed, 
to  restore  the  church  of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The 
patriarch  demanded  why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  God 
the  reverence  which  was  her  due  ?  Gegneesius  here  pronounced 
the  anathema  himself  on  all  who  refused  reverence  to  the 
mother  of  God,  to  her  into  whom  Christ  entered,  and  from 
whom  he  came, — the  mother  of  us  all.  But  he  meant  the 
invisible,  heavenly  city  of  God,  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  mother 
of  the  divine  life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into  which 
Christ  had  prepared  the  way,  by  first  entering  it  himself  as 
their  forerunner.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  pay  homage 
to  the  cross?  Gegnsesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  on 
ail  who  refused  to  venerate  the  cross  ;  but  by  this  he  under¬ 
stood  Christ  himself,  called  by  that  symbolical  name.  Further¬ 
more,  he  was  asked  why  he  despised  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  refused  to  partake  of  it  ?  The  reply  to  this  also- 
was  satisfactory  ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  he  was 
accustomed  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
communicated  himself.  So  also  he  answered  the  question 
respecting  baptism,  but  by  baptism  he  understood  Christ 
himself,  the  living  water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial 
having  been  reported  to  the  emperor,  Gegnsesius  received 
from  his  sovereign  a  letter  of  protection,  securing  him  against 
all  further  complaints  and  persecutions. 

We  might  readily  conjecture  that  the  emperor  Leo,  that 
determined  enemy  of  images,  was  disposed  to  befriend  the 
Paulicians;  and  that  the  issue  at  this  trial,  which  was  so  fa¬ 
vourable  to  their  cause,  was  brought  about  by  his  influence  ; 
for  a  certain  affinity  existed  between  the  spiritual  tendency  of 
the  Paulicians  and  that  of  the  iconoclasts.  4 'he  Paulicians, 
too,  were  violently  opposed  to  image-worship  :  they  always- 
began  by  attacking  this  superstition,  accusing  the  dominant 
church,  on  this  ground,  of  idolatry  ;  and  perhaps— as  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  an  Armenian  controversial  tract  against  the 
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Paulicians  which  has  recently  come  to  light* — the  attack  on 
image- worship  was  the  occasion  by  which  many  were  first  led 
to  separate  from  the  dominant  church,  and  then,  invited  by 
the  spirit  of  reform,  which  manifested  itself  in  that  sect,  to 
unite  with  the  Paulicians.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  however, 
that  all  iconoclasts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  favourably 
disposed  to  the  Paulicians  ;  for  that  the  fact  was  not  so  appears- 
evident  from  the  example  of  the  later  iconoclast  emperors. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  iconoclasts  were  the  more  eager 
to  show  their  attachment  to  the  church  orthodoxy  on  all  points 
but  one,  and,  to  remove  all  suspicion  on  this  score,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  disposition  was  strong  to  charge  them  with  heresy. 
From  these  considerations  it  must  still  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  emperor  Leo  purposely  favoured  the  Paulicians 
but  if  the  report  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the 
trial  of  Gegr/sesius  agrees  with  the  truth,  it  can  still  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  patriarch  would  have  made  it  so  easy  for 
that  heresiarch  to  deceive  him,  unless  he  had  some  good  reason 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  deceived.  If  he  had  not,  he  would, 
without  doubt — especially  as  the  deceptive  arts  of  the  Pauli¬ 
cians  were,  to  some  extent,  understood — have  proposed  such 
questions  to  Gegntesius,  as  would  have  compelled  him  to  dis¬ 
tinct  explanations. 

On  the  death  of  this  Gegntesius,  after  an  active  service  of 
thirty  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zacharias ;  who  was- 
opposed,  however,  by  another  heresiarch,  by  the  name  of 
Joseph,  so  that  a  new  schism  arose  among  the  Paulicians. 
This  Joseph  was  compelled,  by  threatening  dangers  from  the 
Saracens,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  labours  to  Antioch  in. 
Pisidia ;  and  the  sect  now  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of 

*  We  mean  the  polemical  tract  of  John  of  Oznun,  so  called  from  his- 
native  city,  Oznun,  in  the  province  of  Tascir,  in  Greater  Armenia,  where 
he  was  born  a.d.  668.  Subsequent  to  the  year  718,  he  became  Catholi- 
cos,  or  primate  of  the  Armenian  church.  His  works  were  published  in 
1834  by  the  Mechitarists  of  the  island  of  St.  Lazari  near  Venice,  with 
Aucher’s  Latin  translation.  In  his  discourse  against  the  Paulicians,  John 
says,  whenever  they  met  with  inexperienced  and  simple  people,  they  first 
began  with  speaking  against  images.  See  p.  76.  He  says  (p.  89),  that 
many  iconoclasts,  when  ejected  from  the  Catholic  church,  joined  the 
Paulicians.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  historical  allusions  of  the 
words,  “ad  quos  Paulicianos  iconomachi  quidam  ab  Alvanorum  Catholicis 
reprehensi  advenientes  adlucserunt,”  might  be  traced  out  in  the  original 
sources  by  those  acquainted  with  Armenian  literature. 
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Armenia  into  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor.*  Joseph  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  certain  Baanes,  who,  from  the  Cynic  mode  of  life 
which  lie  adopted  and  encouraged,  received  the  surname  of 
61  filthy  ”  (o  pv-apog),  which  brought  him  and  his  party  into 
bad  repute.  But  at  this  time  (near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century),  the  sect,  which  had  been  so  rent  by  inward  divisions 
and  injured  by  the  influence  of  bad  teachers,  began  once  more 
to  lift  its  head  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  reformer,  who  rose 
up  in  their  midst. 

Sergius  came  from  the  village  of  Ania,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Tavia,  in  Galatia,  and  was  won  over  to  the  sect  while 
yet  a  young  man.f  He  was  led  to  join  it  by  a  singular  inci¬ 
dent,  worthy  of  being  noticed,  because  it  shows  how  numbers 
might  be  induced,  by  the  defective  instruction  of  the  clergy, 
which  failed  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs,  to  join  the  Pauli- 
cians.  Pie  once  met  with  a  woman  belonging  to  this  sect, 
who  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  whether  he 
had  ever  read  the  gospels.  Sergius  replied  in  the  negative, 
adding  that  this  was  a  thing  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
clergy  ;  that  the  mysteries  of  holy  Scripture  were  too  exalted 
for  laymen.  Hereupon  the  woman  said,  “  The  holy  Scriptures 
are  intended  for  all  men,  and  they  are  open  to  all,  for  God 
wills  that  all  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but 
the  clergy,  who  forbade  them  to  be  studied  by  the  laity,  wished 
to  withhold  from  the  latter  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  word, 
lest  they  should  become  aware  of  corruptions  which  the  clergy 
had  introduced  into  them.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  only 
single  portions  of  Scriptures,  torn  from  their  proper  connec¬ 
tion,  which  were  publicly  read  in  the  churches.”  She  then 

*  Unless  the  account  of  the  Byzantine  historian,  Cedrenus,  places  at 
too  early  a  period  -what  happened  not  till  later,  a  seat  had  already  been 
prepared  in  Thrace  for  this  sect,  under  the  emperor  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus ;  for  this  historian,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  relates  that  the  emperor,  after  having  reconquered  the  Armenian 
province  Melitene,  transplanted  many  Paulicians  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrace. 

f  Petrus  Siculus,  who  treats  (p.  54)  of  Sergius,  says  nothing  about  his 
having  sprung  from  a  family  connected  with  the  sect.  But  Photius  (p. 
95)  says,  that  his  father  Dryinos  was  a  member  of  the  sect,  and  that 
Sergius,  therefore,  had  been  instructed  in  its  doctrines  from  his  child¬ 
hood.  Yet  his  own  report  of  the  conference  of  Sergius  with  the  Pauli- 
cian  woman  contradicts  this  statement,  and  would  lead  us  rather  to 
suppose  that  Sergius  then  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church. 
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asked  him  whom  it  was  our  Lord  meant  (Matt.  vii.  22),  where 
he  speaks  of  those  who  would  plead  that  they  had  wrought 
miracles,  and  prophesied  in  his  name,  but  whom  he  would 
nevertheless  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  his  ;  or  who  were  the 
sons  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  our  Lord  says  that  they  should 
be  thrust  out  of  it  (Matt.  viii.  12).  “  They  are  those,”  said  she, 
“whom  you  call  saints,  of  whom  you  say  that  they  perform 
miraculous  cures,*  expel  evil  spirits,  whom  you  honour,  while 
you  neglect  to  honour  the  living  God.”  These  words  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Sergius.  lie  diligently  studied 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  He  obtained  from  them  a  better 
knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  a  vital  Christianity,  and  came 
to  perceive  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the  godlike 
and  the  ungodlike,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  On  the  ground  of 
this  antithesis,  distinctly  expressed  as  his  point  of  departure,  he 
combated  the  confounding  of  Christianity  with  the  world  in 
the  effete  churchism  of  the  state  religion  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  grounded  his  practical  antagonism  on  the  theoretical 
one  of  the  Gnostic  dualism. 

He  set  himself  up  as  a.  teacher,  under  the  name  of  Tychicus  ; 
and  laboured  for  thirty-four  years  with  great  zeal,  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  activity,  traversing  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the 
advancement  and  confirmation  of  the  Paulician  communities, 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  Paulician  doctrines ;  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  justice  that,  speaking  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  he  could  say,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  a  Paulician  com¬ 
munity,  “  I  have  run  from  East  to  West,  and  from  North  to 
South, •(  till  my  knees  were  weary,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ.’’^  lie  seems  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
also,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  means  of  support  from  others, 
and  striving  to  maintain  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own 


*  The  question  corues  up,  how  did  the  Paulicians  understand  this? — 
Did  they  mean  that  the  story  about  the  miracles  of  the  saints  were  ficti¬ 
tious  ;  or  that  they  really  performed  such  works,  but  did  so  by  the  power 
of  the  Demiurge  whom  they  served  ? 

f  Which  words  are  important,  as  serving  to  fix  the  geographical  point 
from  which  his  labours  commenced  and  extended. 

J  ’A avaroXuv  xa)  ducr/xav  xai  (Acra)  jS oppa;  xa)  ( fx^Xi1')  votoi/ 

s'Soccfjjiiv  xnoutrtrwv  ro  tltzyyiXiw  rov  Xgitrrov  vul;  ificT;  yovairi  pia^xa'a;.  Pet. 
Sic.  p.  60,  where  the  words  are  cited  more  fully  and  accurately  than  in 
Photius,  1.  I.  p.  112. 
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hands.  To  this  end  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.* 
Even  his  opponents  would  not  refuse  to  Sergius  the  praise  of 
strict  morality,  and  of  those  kind  and  gentle  manners  which 
win  the  heart,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  conciliate  even 
his  bitterest  enemies. j  He  gained  many  followers,  especially 
by  his  peculiar  mode  of  first  presenting  before  them  simply 
the  doctrines  of  practical  Christianity,  which,  by  other  teachers, 
were  made  to  give  way  to  a  mere  formal  orthodoxy,  until  he 
had  won  their  confidence  ;  when,  having  gained  this  advan¬ 
tage,  lie  proceeded  gradually  to  inveigh  against  the  dominant 
church. I  Owing  to  the  manner,  also,  in  which  Sergius  him¬ 
self  had  been  first  drawn  to  this  sect,  many  of  the  laity  would 
be  easily  attracted  to  him  and  to  his  disciples,  especially  when 
they  heard  them  repeating  the  hitherto  unknown  words  of  the 
evangelists,  and  of  St.  Paul,  and  exposing  to  view  the  contra¬ 
diction  between  these  teachings  and  many  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  church. §  Even  among  monks,  nuns,  and  ecclesiastics,  he 
found  many  willing  auditors. ||  But  conscious  of  labouring 
as  a  reformer,  he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomed,  when  speaking  of 
himself,  to  adopt  a  tone  which,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  East,  cannot  be  pronounced 
entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  a  self-exaltation,  inconsistent 
with  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  He  thus  writes  to  one 
of  the  communities:  “Suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  no 
man,  but  be  assured  that  you  have  received  these  doctrines 
from  God  ;  for  tve  write  you  out  of  the  full  conviction  of  our 
hearts.  For  I  am  the  porter,  and  the  good  shepherd,  and  the 
leader  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  light  of  the  house  of  God. 
I,  too,  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;^T 

*  Phot.  1.  I.  p.  130. 

t  K oti  rcccruvov  ri0o;  xa.)  xa.Ti'r%r,v-oiTi<rubitio;  r/>oiro;  xca  r,/jtto'oTr.; 

ou  rov;  ot  Kitov;  vTotrvvat'vovtra  (should  doubtless  read  LtotolWovto)  fj/otov, 
kXXa  xat  tov;  Tooo^yT'oov  'Lta.xitf/.zvou;  LoroXiatvovcrct  ti  xa't  trvXu.yiaytwca. 
Phot.  1.  I.  c.  22,  pag.  120.  Of  course,  all  these  good  traits  in  a  heretic 
were  but  a  hypocrite’s  mask,  worn  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
more  easily  to  carry  on  his  deception. 

X  Phot.  I.  p.  108. 

§  Peter  of  Sicily  says,  p.  6  :  tov  to  /jM  trvvaporatri7,vai  Lor’  kvtuv 

Toy;  acrXovffrsgov;,  lion  oravra  too  Toy  ila.yyiX'tov  xa)  tov  clTobtoXov  Xoytcc 
OiuXiyovroct. 

||  So  Peter  of  Sicily  reproaches  him  for  leading  astray  many  monks, 
priests,  and  Levites.  See  p.  62. 

H  Photius,  I.  21.  p.  115,  cites  the  words  only  thus  far  ;  but  the  epithet. 
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for  though  I  may  be  absent  in  the  body,  yet  I  am  with  you  in 
the  spirit.”*  And  to  the  same  community  at  Colonia  in  Ar¬ 
menia  he  writes  :  “  Even  as  the  primitive  communities  received 
their  shepherds  and  teachers,  so  you  also  have  received  the 
illuminating  torch,  the  clear-shining  light,  the  guide-post  to 
salvation. He  then  quotes,  in  proof,  Matt.  vi.  22,  which 
he  probably  understood  somewhat  as  follows : — that  by  virtue 
of  the  soundness  of  the  eye  within  them,  of  the  sense  for  divine 
realities  awakened  in  their  minds,  they  had  recognised  and 
received  him  as  the  true  light. 

If  we  placed  certain  reliance  on  the  reports  of  opponents, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  believe  that  Sergius  pushed  his 
self-exaltation  to  the  extreme  of  self-deification  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  he  called  himself  the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  accusations  of  this  sort  cannot  be  received  without  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the 
tiling,  it  is  plain,  from  those  expressions  of  the  Paulicians,  in 
which  men  were  disposed  to  find  such  predicates  applied  to 
Sergius,  how  widely  remote  from  their  obvious  meaning  was 
the  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted.  The  Paulicians  were 
accused  of  praying’  in  the  name  of  Sergius,  as  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  were  accustomed,  for  example,  to  seal  up  and 
conclude  their  petitions  with  the  phrase  “The  intercession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  favourable  to  us.”J  But  assuredly  in 
this  formula,  imitated  after  the  words  in  Homans  viii.  26,  it  is 
not  Sergius  who  is  designated  by  the  name  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
either  a  mediating  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  nearly 
related  to  the  supreme  God,  is  pre-supposed  ;  or,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  the  inward  prayer  of  believing  aspiration  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  of  the  spirit  of 
God  dwelling  in,  and  praying  from,  the  hearts  of  believers. 

which  Sergius  here  applies  to  himself,  is; somewhat  softened  by  its  con¬ 
nection  with  what  follows,  which  is  to  he  found  in  Peter  of  Sicily,  p.  64. 

*  Mjiodj  'jfjM;  $ finVsva  tootov,  rau-a;  a!  rit;  s rrayyiX'sa; 
s%tnris  traoa  Slav  SagGilri,  7ifJ.iT;  yaa  GrtTUGfiAvos  ovts;  iv  nra.7;  xctoblai;  TiftZv 
iyouaj/aptsv  vyTTvf  ors  o  Suptogo;  net)  o  tToiftr,v  o  xaXo;  xcu  bl)7iyo;  roZ  gco  ptotT  o; 
tcu  Xoigtov  mi  o  toZ  o’sstov  toZ  SioZ  i yu  lifts  nets  uiff  uu,av  lifts 

gg ctffot;  Tit;  nfnioa;  iu;  rZ;  GvvnXua;  roZ  aluvo;.  El  yap  xcti  -7U)  GGiftetT i 
CX-TTHIJ.I,  aXXot  TM  GTVlVftaTS  GUV  ‘JU.Tv  lIU.l’  XclGTOV  X CllpiTl ,  KC.TClt  tT^IGTi  XCtl  0 
Sso;  tTi;  il/ynvn;  iGrctt  ptif  Ly.cTjv. 

*{"  Ide  Calls  himself  XayiGrctoct  cpaisvl jv,  Xvy^vov  tpaivovTct. 

J  'II  lix'i  ^  aystv  vrvivfutr  o;  iXir.GU  rift  a.;.  Phot.  I.  114. 
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execution  of  the  order.*  Ancl  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  the  church  faith,  and  fanatical  supporters  of  image- worship, 
Theodore,  abbot  of  the  students’  monastery  at  Constantinople, 
may  be  considered  the  representative  of  this  Christian ly-dis- 
posed  minority.!  To  Theophilus,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who 
had  declared  that  to  kill  the  Manichaeans  was  a  glorious  work, 
he  writes,  “  What  sayest  thou  ?+ — Our  Lord  has  forbidden 
this  in  the  gospels  (Matt.  xiii.  29),  lest  in  rooting  out  the  tares 
the  wheat  might  be  gathered  up  with  them.  Let  both  grow 
together  until  the  harvest.  How  then  canst  thou  call  the 
rooting  up  of  the  tares  a  glorious  work  ?”  He  then  quotes,  in 
confirmation  of  his  views,  a  fine  passage  from  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew  ;§  after  which  he  goes 
on  to  say:  “Nor  ought  we  to  pray  against  the  teachers  of 
error :  much  rather  are  we  bound  to  pray  for  them,  as  our 
Lord,  when  on  the  cross,  prayed  for  those  who  knew  not  what 
they  did.  At  this  late  day  men  should  no  longer  appeal  to 
the  examples  of  Phineas  and  of  Elijah  ;  for  it  was  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament : — and  when  the  disciples  would  have  acted  in  that 
spirit  (against  the  Samaritans),  Christ  expressed  his  displeasure 
that  they  should  depart  so  far  from  that  meek  and  gentle 
spirit,  whose  disciples  they  ought  to  have  been.  ’  Citing 
the  passage  in  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  he  remarks:  “We  ought  not  to 
punish,  but  to  instruct,  the  ignorant.  Rulers,  indeed,  bear 
not  the  sword  in  vain ;  but  neither  do  they  bear  it  to  be  used 
against  those,  against  whom  our  Lord  had  forbidden  it  to 
be  used.  Their  dominion  is  over  the  outward  man  ;  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  them  to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  crimes  against  the  outward  man.  But  their  power  of 
punishing  has  no  reference  to  what  is  purely  inward  —  this 
belongs  exclusively  to  their  province  who  have  the  cure  of 

*  The  chronographer  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  fact,  p.  419, 
charges  those  who  maintained  tins  ground  with  being  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  To  prove  this,  he  cites  the 
example  of  Peter,  who  caused  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
merely  for  a  falsehood;  of  Paul,  who  says,  Rom.  i.  32,  they  who  do 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  though  he  is  here  speaking  only  of 
sins  of  the  flesh.  nZ;  ovx  ivccvTioi  £/sv  oi  <roii;  •7rctcr'/)'i  'ypir^i *.'/};  zcci 

&  co peer  inns  ajceif)ccper!a'S  ifbvrXltw;  xcci  6u.t(A0'jojv  Xar^itoc;  vTrcco^ovTccs  Xuroou- 
yAvoi  too 

i*  Of  this  remarkable  man  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  following 
volume.  X  la  his  Letters,  II.  155.  §  Horn.  XL\II. 
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souls,  and  these  can  only  threaten  spiritual  punishments,  such, 
for  example,  as  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.”* 

Yet  such  individual  voices  could  avail  nothing  against  the 
dominant  spirit.  Iconoclasts  and  image-worshippers  concurred 
in  the  adoption  of  persecuting  measures  against  these  sects, 
which,  in  the  meanwhile,  continued  to  increase  and  spread,  as 
was  apparent  under  the  successors  of  Nicephorus,  the  em¬ 
perors  Michael  Curopalates  (Rhangabe)  and  Leo  the  Arme¬ 
nian.  The  common  zeal  manifested  by  himself  and  those 
heretics  against  image-worship  could  not  move  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Armenian  to  adopt  any  milder  measures  against  the 
Paulicians;  but  perhaps  he  was  desirous  of  proving  his  zeal 
for  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  church  by  persecuting  that  obsti¬ 
nate  sect.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
and  the  abbot  Paracondaces,  were  appointed  inquisitors  over 
the  Paulicians.  Those  who  manifested  repentance  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  for  the  purpose  of  being 
instructed  and  reconciled  to  the  church ;  the  rest  -were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  inquisitors 
executed  their  commission  provoked  the  Paulicians  who  resided 
in  the  city  of  Cynoschora  in  Armenia, f  to  a  conspiracy  against 
them,  by  which  both  were  cut  off.  After  this  the  Paulicians 
tied  to  the  parts  of  Armenia  subject  to  the  Saracens,  by 
whom  they  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  enemies  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens  assigned  to  their  use  a 
town  called  Argaum.j;  The  favourable  reception  which  these 
had  met  with,  and  the  persecutions  in  the  Roman  empire, 
induced  a  constantly-increasing  multitude  to  take  refuge  in  the 
same  parts ;  and  Sergius  also,  their  leader,  fixed  his  residence 
in  this  place.  Here  they  gradually  formed  a  considerable 

*  yao  a^ovrss,  rcuf  iy  toTs  trupu.Tix.o7}  uk'oyru}  t’gav  auroif 

xoXcL^uy,  oux‘jro7s  h  rr,  (it  should  read  oly\  rol}  tv  ro7})  X.U.TO.  4-uz7,y- 

tuv  yu.z  ^.vyuv  <x£x«vtwv  touto,  ay  ra  xoAutrrvpiu  dtpopurpoi  act)  u!  Xoivcu 

{•xinpiui.  See  f.  497. 

t  ^yopiyot  Kvyoxvfrxh  Phot.  I.  p.  128.  Oi  xuroixodvri}  xvyOS  tvjv 
Petr.  Sicul.  p.  66,  which  communities  are  designated  by  Sergius 
as  the  Laodicean. 

x  'A?yaoSy,  perhaps  Areas,  see  Gieseler,  1.  c.  p.  94,  unless  the  fact 
was  that  this  town,  which  is  described  as  lying  on  a  mountain,  received 
its  name  Irom  the  mountain  Argscus,  and  is  one  not  elsewhere  mentioned 
The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Petrus  Siculus,  ’a To  this  com¬ 
munity  Sergius  gives  the  name  of  Colossians.  Petr.  Sic.  p.  66. 

voe.  y.  2  a 
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force  ;  and,  making  inroads  into  the  Roman  provinces,  dragged 
away  many  as  captives,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  make 
proselytes.  Sergius  disapproved  of  this,  and  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  his  people  from  the  practice ;  but  his  advice  was  dis¬ 
regarded.  He  could  testify  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  all  this  calamity.  Often  had  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make 
prisoners  of  the  Romans:  they  refused  to  hear  him.*  After 
having  pursued  his  labours  here  for  several  years,  Sergius, 
while  employed  alone  on  one  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  felling 
timber  for  his  carpenter’s  trade,  was  attacked  by  a  certain 
Tzanio  of  Nicopolis,  a  fierce  zealot  for  the  church-doctrine, 
and  assassinated,  a.d.  835. f 

In  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians ,  the  two 
only  sources  of  information  furnish  but  very  meagre  accounts; 
and  from  these  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  and  well-defined  notion  of  their  character.  As  writers 
assumed  that  the  Paulicians  descended  from  the  Manicheeans, 
the  mode  of  understanding  and  representing  their  doctrines 
would  easily  be  made  to  wear  a  false  colour  of  Manichafism. 
Their  system  was  certainly  founded  on  dualistic  principles; 
the  creation  of  the  sensible  world,  for  example,  was  referred 
only  to  the  evil  principle,  which  they  are  said  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  Demiurge.  But  since,  in  all  the  older  Gnostic 
systems,  the  Creator  of  the  world  was  considered  a  distinct 
being  from  the  evil  principle,  while,  in  the  Paulician  system, 
the  Demiurge,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  was  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  distinction  between  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
the  evil  principle  was  really  held  by  them.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Paulicians,  as  it  is  described, J  viz.,  that  the  evil  spirit,  or 
the  Demiurge,  sprang  into  existence  out  of  darkness  and  fire, 
may  doubtless  have  some  reference  to  such  a  distinction  ;  lor 
this  two-fold  nature  presupposes  two  elements,  w'hose  combi¬ 
nation  formed  the  essence  of  the  Demiurge  —  darkness,  the 
proper  principle  of  evil,  and  fire,  the  principle  of  the  sidereal 
world,  both  opposed  to  the  spiritual  life  ;  as  in  the  Clementines, 

*  ’E y'oj  <TCejv  f&aztuv  <rovrcov  a.vsctno$  zl/z/9  KoWu.  y&Q  ^ccoyjyyiXXov  clvtois, 
<rou  a,\'X,fjcu.\ojTiZ>ziv  rou$  pcopcatou$  cIvtoittyivgci,  xai  ov %  WYiKOvactv  j/,01. 

Petr.  Sic.  62.  #  . 

•(■  See,  respecting  the  chronology,  Gieseler’s  remarks  m  the  above- 
mentioned  Essay,  p.  100.  +  Phot-  H.  3. 


and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tzabeans,  or  disciples  of  John. 
Thus  the  Paulicians,  like  Marcion,  may  have  supposed  three 
fundamental  principles,  or  two  absolute  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  middle  one.  At  all  events,  they  themselves  considered 
the  distinction  between  a  Demiurge,  the  author  of  the  sensible 
creation,  and  the  perfect  God,  from  whom  nothing  proceeds 
but  the  spiritual  world,  and  who  cannot  reveal  himself  in  the 
world  of  sense,  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  their  sect  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Catholic  church  ;  for  they  accused  the  latter  of 
confounding  together  the  Demiurge  and  the  perfect  God,  and 
of  worshipping  the  former  only.  In  their  disputes  with 
Catholic  Christians  they  said  to  them,  You  believe  in  the 
Creator  of  the  world  ;  but  we  believe  in  him  of  whom  our 
Lord  says  :  “  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor 
seen  his  shape,”  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Creator  of  the 
world  revealed  himself  in  the  Old  Testament  (John  v.  37).* 
Photius  says, I  u  that  the  Paulicians  did  not  all  in  like  manner 
exclude  the  perfect  God  from  participating  in  the  work  of 
creation.  Some  ascribed  to  the  good  God  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  ;  to  the  evil  principle  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  of 
all  that  exists  betwixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  others  con¬ 
sidered  the  heavens  themselves  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge.” 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Paulicians  affirmed  or  denied 
that  the  perfect  God  was  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  according 
to  the  different  senses  which  they  attached  to  that  word.  If 
by  heaven  was  meant  the  visible  firmament,  the  starry  heaven, 
this  the  Paulicians  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  creation  and 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  opposed  to  it  the  creation  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  perfect  God.  But  if  by  heaven  was  meant 
the  spiritual  heaven,  beyond  the  sidereal  world,  the  region  of 
things  divine,  this  they  regarded  as  a  creation  and  kingdom  of 
the  perfect  God.  The  good  God  and  the  Demiurge  had  each 
his  own  appropriate  heaven.}  We  may  thus  account  for  it, 
that  Photius,  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  different  senses 
of  the  term  “  heaven  ”  in  the  Paulician  system,  mistook  a 
different  mode  of  expression  for  a  difference  of  opinions.  But 

*  See  Pet.  Sic.  p.  16.  f  H.  5, 

J  Accoi ding  to  the  statement  of  Marcion’s  doctrine  by  the  Armenian 
bishop  Lsnig,  of  the  fifth  century,  which  Professor  Neumann  has  trans¬ 
lated  in  lllgen’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  historische  Theologie  IV.  B.  I. 
Stiick,  the  perfect  God  has  his  seat  in  the  third  heavens. 

2  A  2 
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at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  a  difference  of  opinions 
really  existed  within  the  sect  at  an  early  period  ;  growing  out 
of  the  more  or  less  decided  manner  in  which  the  dualistic 
system  was  received,  just  as  we  find  that  different  opinions 
were  entertained  on  this  point  among  kindred  sects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  Paulician 
system,  the  corporeal  world  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Demi¬ 
urge,  who  formed  it  out  of  matter,  the  source  of  all  evil ;  but 
the  soul  of  man  is  of  divine  origin,  containing  in  it  a  germ  of 
life  akin  to  the  essence  of  the  supreme  God.  Thus  human 
nature  consists  of  two  opposite  principles;  but  this  union  of 
the  soul  with  a  body  foreign  to  it  by  nature  in  which  all  the 
sensual  passions  have  their  root — this  banishment  of  the  soul 
into  a  sensible  world,  which  fetters  and  confines  its  higher 
essence — a  world  which  has  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different 
creator — this  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  supreme  and 
perfect  God.  It  can  only  be  the  work  of  that  enemy,  the 
Demiurge,  who  seeks  to  bring  down  the  divine  germs  of  life 
into  his  own  kingdom,  and  there  hold  them  fast.  Such  being 
the  Paulician  system  of  the  universe,  we  must  suppose  they 
had  a  corresponding  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  man. 
Either  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existence  of  souls, 
they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  was  constantly  drawing 
away  these  souls  from  the  higher  world  to  which  they  properly 
belonged,  and  confining  them  in  this  material  world  ;  or,  like 
the  older  Syrian  Gnostics,  they  must  have  held  that  the  De¬ 
miurge  had,  at  the  beginning,  charmed  the  divine  germs  of 
life  into  the  phenomenal  forms  of  the  first  man,  a  being  created 
after  some  image  of  the  higher  world  that  hovered  before  him 
— which  germs  of  life  now  proceeded  to  develope  themselves 
in  humanity,  giving  birth  to  human  souls.  An  important 
source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  opinion  of  Sergius  on 
this  point  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  letters  pre¬ 
served  by  Photius  and  Peter  the  Sicilian,  but  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  mutilated  state  in  which  it  has  come  to  us,  is 
extremely  obscure.  “The  first  fornication,  in  which  from 
Adam  downward  we  are  all  ensnared,  is  a  benefit  ;  but  the 
second  is  greater  (namely  a  greater  fornication  or  sin),  of 
which  St.  Paul  says  :  £  He  that  committeth  fornication  sinneth 
against  his  own  body’  (1  Cor.  vi.  18).*  To  understand  the 

*  'H  wogni'a,  »)»  tx.  rou  ’A b  liurlpa 
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real  meaning  of  Sergius  in  these  singular  words  we  must  take 
them  in  connection  with  what  he  afterwards  writes,  though 
not  in  this  immediate  context.*  From  remarks  that  after¬ 
wards  occur,  we  find  that  Sergius  here  interprets  the  term 
7rop)'£m  (fornication),  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  denoting  the  fall 
from  the  supreme  God,  from  the  true  body  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the 
fall  from  the  true  Christian  church,  subsisting  among  the 
Paulicians,  and  from  the  purely  Christian  doctrines  handed 
down  in  that  sect;  the  falling  back  into  the  corrupt  church, 
which  belongs  to  the  Demiurge.  Now  if  the  whole  should, 
in  like  manner,  be  interpreted  spiritually,  we  must  understand 
what  is  said  of  Adam’s  tt opveia  in  the  same  sense ;  and  since 
Adam’s  disloyalty  to  the  supreme  God  could  be  in  no  way  a 
benefit  either  to  him  or  to  his  posterity,  even  according  to  the 
system  of  Sergius,  this  disloyalty  can  only  mean  a  rebellion 
against  the  Demiurge.  And  we  should  then  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  train  of  ideas  :  the  Demiurge  endeavoured  to  hold  the  first 
man  in  complete  bondage.  He  was  not  to  come  to  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  higher  nature,  lest  he  should  begin  to  aspire 
after  something  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  Hence 
the  command  which  forbade  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  But  Adam  was  disobedient ; 
and  this  disobedience  of  his,  this  it opveia,  by  which  he  broke 
his  bond  of  servitude  to  the  Demiurge,  was  the  cause  whereby 
he  and  his  race  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  their  higher 
nature,  transcending  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  and, 
therefore,  he  might  rightly  describe  it  as  a  benefit,  since  it 
was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  redemption,  afterwards 
to  follow.  Still,  however,  the  phrase  TrepiHeijjeda  rt]v  iropveiav 
(we  are  enveloped  in  the  fornication)  does  not  seem  to  har¬ 
monize  so  well  with  this  spiritual  mode  of  explanation  ;  inas¬ 
much  as  the  phrase  denotes  something  that  is  worn  about,  or 
that  cleaves  to  the  person.  We  should  have  to  understand  it, 
then,  metonymically.  The  consequences  of  this  “fornication” 
of  the  first  man,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  benefit  to  him  and 
to  his  posterity,  passed  over  to  us :  which,  however,  would 

fjjU^uv  ‘Xifi  yi ;  Xtyu  jccc)  b  ’ AvroerroXos'  o  vogviveov  ii$  ro  ’tiiov  capct 

Lu>(tonrdvu.  See  Phot.  I.  p.  117.  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  G8. 

*  The  words :  (TCOfJjCL  %() KTTOV  U  T l $  Vt  'T60Y  <7ra,^a'bo(J'SCeJV 

<rdO  ffd)[x>a.TO$  roo  X^ttr<ro^i  rot/rsm  <tm y  <wy,  d./uagrccvsi,  oti  <T01S 

I'ri^ohiOcuriictXova'i  xa)  d,tfli6u  rot ;  vyictivovffi  Xoyois* 
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not  be  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  the  words.  Nor,  in 
strict  propriety,  are  we  bound  or  warranted  to  explain  every¬ 
thing  spiritually  in  order  to  meet  the  sense  of  Sergius  ;  for 
however  forced  and  tortuous  the  methods  of  allegorizing  in¬ 
terpretation  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  writers  of  this 
class,  still  it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  even  of  Sergius,  that 
he  would  understand  those  words  of  St.  Paul  as,  by  themselves 
considered,  denoting  spiritual  fornication.  This  would  be  too 
preposterous.  Most  probably  he  understood  the  words  in  the 
first  place  literally — as  warning  against  “fornication”  in  the 
proper  sense  a  warning  which  would  not  appear  superfluous 
even  to  those  strict  upholders  of  moral  purity,  the  Paulicians.* 
Put  then,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  allegorizing 
mode  of  interpretation,  he  added  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
same  words,  as  denoting  the  fall  from  pure  doctrine,  a  spiritual 
“  fornication.”f 

By  these  remarks  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  Adam’s 
Tropvela.  also,  refers  primarily  to  that  of  the  body.  We  might 
tnen  understand  him  as  follows :  Sergius  considered  the  car¬ 
nal  connection  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  a  tt opyeia,  as  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin,  however,  was  still  a  benefit, 
since  it  led  to  the  evolution  and  the  multiplied  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  germ  of  divine  life  in  humanity.  Or  we  must 
suppose,  that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body 
formed  out  of  matter,  as  a  7 ropreia;  in  which  case,  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  thought  would  be  as  follows  :  The  Demiurge  succeeded 
in  enticing  a  heavenly  soul  down  into  the  corporeal  world  ; 
and  from  this  sprung  all  other  human  souls.  This  soul  was 
the  mother  of  all  spiritual  life  in  humanity.  Now  since,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  as  well  as  the  other,  the  spiritual  life  in 
humanity  was  evolved  to  multiplied  and  manifold  individuality, 
aud  since  by  this  means  also  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  this  Tropve'ia 
might  be  regarded  as  a  benefit.  The  phrase  ^epiKei^eda 

.  *  B  is  manifestly  perverting  the  language  of  Servius,  to  infer  from 
it,  as  Petrus  Siculus  does,  that  Servius  did  not  consider  the  vo^uci  to  be  a 
sin,  but  sought  to  justify  it.  We  see  from  this  example,  what  reason 
we  have  to  be  cautious  in.admi.tting  all  that  is  said  against  the  Paulicians. 

f  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Petrus  Siculus  after  citing  the 
first  words,  says,  Wdyu?  xlyw,  therefore  does  not  cite  the  words  in 
their  entire  connection,  but  has  left  out  something  intervening. 


planation ;  for  the  “  enveloping  of  the  soul  with  the  body,” 
repeated  at.  the  birth  of  every  man,  might  thus  be  described  as 
a  Trepifcelcrdai  ri)v  ■Kopvt'iav. 

The  assumption  of  an  original  relationship  of  the  soul  to 
God,  constitutes  an  essential  difference,  very  important  in  its 
consequences,  between  the  Paulician  and  the  strictly  Mai- 
cionite  doctrine.  Hence  the  Paulicians  held  to  an  enduring 
connection  between  these  souls  originally  related  to  God,  and 
the  supreme  God,  from  whom  they  sprung, — a  connection  not 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  power  of  the  Demiurge.  They  sup¬ 
posed  an  original  revelation  of  God,  implicitly  contained  in 
every  soul  banished  into  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge— -a 
power  of  reaction  against  the  Demiurge’s  influence.  The 
God  of  the  spiritual  world  enlightens  every  man  that  comes 
into  this  world  ; — so  they  explained  the  words  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  John’s  gospel.*  To  this,  doubtless,  they  referred 
all  manifestations  of  the  sense  of  truth  in  human  nature.  It 
depends  on  man’s  will,  whether  to  yield  himself  up  to  the 
power  of  sin,  and  so  continually  to  depress  the  germ  of  divine 
life  in  his  soul,  or  to  follow  out  that  awakening  revelation  of 
God,  and  so  unfold  to  every  increasing  freedom  and  power  the 
germ  of  divine  life  within  him.  Put  however  low  man  may 
sink,  still,  by  virtue  of  his  nature  thus  related  to  God,  he  can¬ 
not  be  utterly  dispossessed  of  that  eternal  revelation  of  God. 
The  enemy — say  the  Paulicians — has  not  so  completely  en¬ 
thralled  even  the  souls  of  those  who  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  themselves  to  his  power,  that  their  darkened 

IP,  M  .  i  _  I _ ^  ™  4-^  r.  unrr 
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prehensible  God,*  falling  upon  the  darkness  of  souls  held 
bound  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  would  not  suffice  to 
raise  their  imprisoned  souls  to  perfect  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Being',  and  to  perfect  freedom.  The  good  God 
must  reveal  himself  in  some  better  way  to  mankind,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  communion  with  himself,  and  to  release 
them  fi om  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  This  was  done  by 
the  Redeemer.  Of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Paulicians 
respecting  the  person  and  nature  of  Christ,  no  exact  accounts 
have,  indeed,  been  preserved  ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  they 
taught  that  he  came  down  as  a  heavenly  being,  from  the  heaven 
°f  the  good  God,  from  that  higher  world  which  is  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  divine  life,— the  celestial  city  of  God,— 
and  that  he  ascended  again,  after  having  completed  his  work 
on  earth,  to  his  heavenly  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
faithful  in  union  with  the  same.'j"  The  doctrine  of  the  Pau¬ 
licians  touching  matter,  and  the  material  body,  would  not 
allow  them  to  attribute  to  our  Saviour  a  body  of  this  earthly 
material,  since  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  im¬ 
peccability,  and  since  the  divine  cannot  enter  into  any  sort,  of 
fellowship  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Still  they  did  not 
fall  into  absolute  Docetism  ;  but,  like  the  Valentinians,  they 
seem  to  have  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  a  body  resembling  the 
earthly  only  in  appearance,  a  body  of  higher  stuff,  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  heaven,  and  with  which  he  passed 
through  Maiy  as  through  a  channel,  without  receiving  anv 
portion  of  it  from  her.}  And  here  we  must  remember,  that 
the  native  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  Armenia.  Now,  in 
the  Armenian  church,  Monophysitism  was  the  predominant 
faith,  but  the  system  was  understood  and  received  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  It  had  its  moderate  and  its  extreme  party.  The 
former  made  use  of  the  following  formulary  ;  Christ  subsists 
0/ two  natures;  and  they  taught  that  by  virtue  of  the  actual 
union  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  in  him 
but  one  nature,  as  well  as  one  person — the  one  nature  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  ; — and  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  without  separating  the  divine  and  human  predicates, 

It  is  described  as  the  ao^aros  and  ux.an-a.XnTrrof,  Phot.  II.  147* 

Hence  the  expression :  ^  •xavayia  Bioroxo;,  h  rj  slo->i\hv  e^a^'v  S 

KVOIOS. 
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ultimately  united  in  this  one  nature — and  in  this  way  to  ap¬ 
proximate  somewhat  more  nearly  to  the  Catholic  system  of 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  followers  of  the  other,  ultra- 
Monophysite  view,  on  account  of  their  extreme  statements, 
particularly  their  Aphtharto-Docetism,  were  charged  by  the 
other  party  with  embracing  Docetic  errors.*  They  feared  to 
concede  a  resemblance  of  essence  between  the  body  of  Christ 
and  other  human  bodies  ; — to  ascribe  to  the  Redeemer  passiones 
secundum  carnem  sive  per  carnem.j  They  would  not  say  :  ex 
virgine  incarnatus,  but  in  virgine.l  Now,  in  these  ultra-Mono- 
physite  forms  of  phraseology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ  might  easily  find  a  point  of 
attachment. 

Nor  had  the  Paulicians,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  any  in¬ 
ducement  or  occasion  to  fall  in  with  the  worship  of  Mary  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  more  imperi¬ 
ously  called  upon  to  combat  it,  in  proportion  as  a  superstition 
so  hateful  to  them  became  attached  to  this  theory.  To  turn 
away  their  opponents  from  this  object  of  idolatrous  veneration, 
they  appealed  to  those  passages  of  the  gospel  history  which 
seem  to  intimate  that  Mary  bore  other  sons  after  tiie  birth  of 
Jesus, §  a  kind  of  argument  which,  if  they  considered  marriage 
intercourse  and  the  begetting  of  children  irreconcilable  with 
pei  feet  holiness,  must  have  been  considered  decisive,  at  their 
ovvn  point,  of  view.  Peter  the  Sicilian  says,  ||  they  were  so 
spiteful  against  Mary,  as  not  to  allow  her  a  place  even  among 
the  good  and  virtuous.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  they 
resorted  to  various  passages  of  the  gospel  history  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  setting  the  religious  character  of  Mary,  for  example, 
the  weakness  of  her  faith,  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

Entertaining  such  notions  as  they  did  of  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  body,  the  Paulicians  could  not,  of  course,  suppose 
that  it  was  capable  of  being  affected  by  any  kind  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  Christ,  by  virtue  of  his  divine  dignity,  was  raised  above 

*  See  the  tract  of  John  Ozniensis  against  these  ultra-Monophysites  : 
Joannes  Ozmensis  contra  phantasticos,  p.  III. 

.  1  b.  c.  Ne  forte  duas  naturas  in  uno  Christo  innuere  videamur,  sed 
ipsummet  verbum  divinum  erat,  quod  utraque  turn  liumana  turn  divina 
ohibat.  t  L, .  c.  _  §  Phot.  I.  22. 
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suffering.  In  all  probability,  they  taught  that  the  Demiurge, 
finding  that  the  life  and  labours  of  Christ  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  to  his  kingdom,  incited  his  servants  to  crucify  him ;  but 
that  his  purpose  was  frustrated,  because  Christ,  by  virtue  of 
the  higher  nature  of  his  body,  was  secure  against  all  outward 
injury.  Perhaps,  however,  like  the  Manichseans,  they  at  the 
same  time  ascribed  a  symbolical  import  to  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ, — holding  that  Christ,  with  his  divine  life,  descended 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  diffused  himself 
through  it.  This  would  appear  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Paulicians  were  always  ready  to  venerate  the  cross  as  a 
symbol  of  Christ,  stretching  forth  his  hands  in  the  form  of  the 
cross.*  But  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  work  of  redemption  ; 
nor  is  it  indeed  probable  that  the  idea  of  God’s  punitive  jus¬ 
tice,  which  required  that  Christ  should  suffer,  had  any  place 
in  their  system.  They  were  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the 
cross,  the  worship  of  a  mere  bit  of  wood,  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  malefactors,']' — the  sign  of  a  curse,  Gal.  iii. 
13.  Nothing  of  this  sort  could  have  been  said  by  the  Pauii- 
cians,  in  case  they  received  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  redemptive 
sufferings. 

They  were  for  restoring  the  life  and  manners  of  the  church 
to  apostolic  simplicity.  They  maintained  that  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  external  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  dominant 
church,  the  true  life  of  religion  had  declined.  They  com¬ 
bated  the  inclination  to  rely  on  the  magical  effects  of  ex¬ 
ternal  forms,  particularly  the  sacraments.  Indeed,  they  went 
so  far  on  this  side  as  wholly  to  reject  the  outward  celebration 
of  the  sacraments.  They  maintained  that  it  was  by  no  mean 
Christ’s  intention  to  institute  the  baptism  by  water  as  a  per¬ 
petual  ordinance,  but  that  by  baptism  he  meant  only  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Spirit,  for  by  his  teachings  he  communicated  him- 

*  Kai  ydf>  abrog  tig  crrav^ov  try/fif/.a  Tag  %tigag  and  in  the 

Anathemas  published  by  J.  Tollius,  the  Paulicians  are  described  as 

VOOUVTig  ccvrl  (TTCCUpOV  TOV  Og  tXTtlvag,  Cpctfflj  Tag  % itpag  TOV  TTai/giKOV 

rusrov  Insignia  itiner.  Ital  p.  144. 

f  The  expression  xaxou^yuv  Sgyavov,  in  Photius  (I.  c.  7.  p.  23),  is 
obscure.  Properly  it  should  mean  an  instrument  used  by  bad  men. 
Thus,  they  who  threaten  others  with  such  tortures,  would  be  considered 
as  the  xaxov^yoi ;  but  this  does  not  give  so  good  a  sense,  as  when  we  take 
it  elliptically  to  mean  an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers. 
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self,  as  the  living  water,  for  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
entire  human  nature.*  So,  too,  they  held  that  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ  consisted  simply 
in  the  coming  into  vital  union  with  him  through  his  doctrines, 
his  word,  which  were  his  true  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  not 
sensible  bread  and  sensible  wine,  but  his  words,  which  were  to 
be  the  same  for  the  soul  that  bread  and  wine  are  for  the  body, 
which  he  designated  as  his  flesh  and  blood. f  Yet,  if  we  may 
credit  the  report  of  Photius,J  the  Paulicians,  when  attacked 
by  any  serious  illness,  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  cross  of  wood,  which,  when  they  recovered,  they  threw 
aside.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  allowed  their 
children  to  be  baptized  by  priests  who  lived  among  them  as 
captives;  though  they  affirmed  that  all  this  might  profit  the 
body  but  not  the  soul.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  try  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians  in  some  such  way  as  fol¬ 
lows^  They  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  the  wonderful  efficacy 
of  the  cross,  and  of  baptism  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  Many 
of  the  uneducated  Paulicians  may  have  witnessed  with  their 
own  eyes  appearances  of  this  sort,  which  they  attributed  to 
causes  that  had  no  existence.  Now  as  they  ascribed  to  the 
Demiurge  a  power  over  the  sensible  world,  so  they  might  say 
here,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  miracles  of 
the  saints,  that  these  outward  works,  performed  by  the  servants 
of  the  Demiurge,  possessed  a  virtue  from  him  which  extended 
to  the  relief  of  the  body  ;  though  it  could  not  reach  the  inner 
life,  which  lay  beyond  the  Demiurge’s  province.  But  even  if 
we  admit  that  Photius  does  not  report  in  this  story  a  blind 
rumour,  yet  we  must  doubtless  understand  what  he  says  as 
true  only  of  individuals,  and  uneducated  persons,  who  in  the 
hour  of  distress  were  involuntarily  governed  once  more  by  the 
ancient  faith  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  his 
language  any  connected  theory  applying  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Paulicians  generally. 

They  undoubtedly  considered  the  confounding  together  of 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  political  elements  as  the  cause  of  the 

*  Phot.  I.  9. 

f  Ibid.,  Petr.  Sic.  18,  "Or/  ouk  yjv  aioroc  xcii  o7vo$,  o v  o  kvqio;  Ibloov  roT? 
[x.a.QYi'rcus  clItov  itr'i  <rov  bilcrvou,  dWa,  crv/x[lo\iKto$  <ra  pf,t pczra.  kItoIs  thIiov9 

a-prov  koa  olvov. 

J  1.  c.  9.  p.  29. 
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corruptions  of  the  dominant  church ;  they  were  desirous  of 
bringing-  back  the  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  church ;  hence 
they  styled  themselves  the  Catholic  church,  Christians,  xPiar- 
tottoXltcil,* * * §  as  contradistinguished  from  the  professors  of  the 
Roman  state  religion  (jowpcuouc).  They  strove  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  apostolic  simplicity  in  all  their  ordinances,  and  care¬ 
fully  avoided  everything  that  approached  to  a  resemblance  of 
Jewish  or  pagan  rites.  Hence  they  never  called  their  places 
of  assembly  temples  (rdot  or  upa),  which  suggested  the  image 
of  Jewish  or  pagan  temples  ;  but  gave  them  the  more  unpre¬ 
tending  name  of  oratories  (7rpoo-£axai<);t  fr°m  which,  too,  we 
may  gather,  that  with  them  prayer  constituted  the  most 
essential  part  of  divine  worship.  Among  other  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  element,  they  certainly  counted  also  the  Christian 
priesthood,  founded  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  recognised  it  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity,  that  it  aimed  to  establish  a  higher  fellowship 
of  life  among  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  tolerating  no  such 
distinctions  as  the  existing  ones  between  clergy  or  priests  and 
laity.  They  had  among  them,  it  is  true,  persons  who  ad¬ 
ministered  ecclesiastical  offices,  but  these  like  the  rest  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  communities.  They  were 
distinguished  from  others  neither  by  dress,  nor  by  any  other 
outward  mark.J  The  names,  also,  of  their  church  officers 
were  so  chosen  as  to  denote  the  peculiarity  of  their  vocation, 
which  was  to  administer  the  office  of  spiritual  teaching,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  sacerdotal  prerogatives.  Hence  they  rejected 
the  name  lepelc  and  also  TrpeejfivTepoi,  since  even  this  latter  was 
too  Jewish  for  them,  suggesting  to  their  minds  the  presbyters 
of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  assembled  for  the  condemnation  of 
Christ. §  At  the  head  of  the  sect  stood  the  general  teachers 
and  reformers,  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  such  as  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Sergius.  These  were  distinguished  by  the  title 

*  The  name  in  the  Anathemas  of  the  Euchites  in  Tollius, 

p.  122.  ’  f  Phot.  I.  9. 

X  Phot.  I.  p.  31.  Out i  (T^rii^ar^  ovtz  Glairy,  ovtz  <rm  aAAtw  Tgoza  fiiov 
erzpLvoTZ^ov  izitzXovvti  to  $/cc<pogov  oovtcov  vrgo;  to  orXyjtio;  tztozlx.vvvToot. 

§  Phot.  I.  p.  31.  Aiori  to  kcltoL  Xgicrrou  ruAtgiov  oi  ttpsTg  xat  <r^itr$VTipoi 
rou  XaoZ  <njn<rrYi<rctvro.  Petrus  Siculus  names  (p.  20)  among  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  the  Paulicians,  To  tov$  or^io’QvTt^ov;  tv;  tzKXvo’/ec;  o.oroTQizzcr&cti, 
oti  ol  •7T£i<r£'JTi(>oi  kczto.  too  xvpiov  o’vvri%0rl<TCCv  xcoi  tovto  ov  y^v\ 

ecvTov ;  ov o filter 0 cc i. 
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of  apostles  or  prophets.  Sergius  counts  four  of  them.* * * §  Next 
followed  the  class  called  ciSdo-KciXot  and  7toi/l«j'£c  (teachers  and 
pastors)  ;  then  the  itinerant  messengers  of  the  faith,  owEV-oij/not, 
—  companions  of  those  divinely  illuminated  heads  over  the  en¬ 
tire  sect,  trained  under  their  influence,  and  regarded  as  living 
organs  for  the  communication  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded 
from  them  :  next,  the  vwrdpiot,  copyists,  probably  so  called, j 
because  it  was  their  business  to  multiply  and  disseminate  the 
religious  records  which  embodied  the  doctrines  of  the  sect ; 
for  they  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
all  under  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  draw  directly  from  the  genuine 
records  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on 
these  notaries  devolved  more  especially  the  duty  of  expound¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures.  As  no  other  individual,  after  the  death  of 
Sergius,  attained  to  such  eminence  of  authority  as  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  all  as  a  prophet  called  to  guide  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  so  it  was  his  immediate  disciples,  the  avreK^rj/ioi 
(associate  itinerants),  who,  in  the  possession  of  an  equal 
authority,  now  took  the  first  place  in  the  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  sect.  To  these  latter,  the  preservers  and  ex¬ 
pounders  of  the  written  word  were  originally  subordinate. I 
But  at  a  later  period,  when  the  generation  of  those  immediate 
disciples  and  bearers  of  the  Spirit  were  removed  by  death, 
the  notaries,  who  had  most  carefully  studied  the  written  re¬ 
cords  of  the  religion,  in  search  of  a  rule  for  the  trying  of 
spirits,  and  who  were  most  practised  in  expounding  their  sense, 
acquired  the  highest  authority.  Subordinate  to  the  learned  in 
the  Scriptures,  were  those  who  only  spoke  by  immediate  in¬ 
spiration.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  records  stood  in  higher  repute  than  immediate  inspira¬ 
tion  without  such  knowledge. §  In  addition  to  these  officers, 
we  find  a  class  called  cWarot,  the  meaning  of  which  term  can¬ 
not  be  so  exactly  determined.  The  word  reminds  us  of  aora- 

*  Photius,  p.  116. 

f  Gieseler  aptly  compares  them  with  the  y^x^xi-tTs  of  the  New 
Testament. 

x  Phot.  I.  c.  25,  p.  134. 

§  In  the  Anathemas  in  Tollius,  p.  144,  Tfiv  (o-i/vsAV4'1')  o!  wgoCx/ifuui- 
N  niTct^wi  *aTs»«/iit^evsi  rjjv  rav  ’Ooyluv  IHX£  <p‘K°,ro 

ImfAiXuxv. 
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Ten’,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  from  which  probably  it  was  formed,  to 
denote  the  life  of  missionaries,  travelling-  from  one  place  to 
another  and  exposed  to  manifold  persecutions.  Hence  we  may 
gather,  that  this  title  was  employed  to  designate  a  higher  class 
of  the  avvEKCiiiioL.  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  account 
given  of  them  by  Photius,*  who  says  they  were  the  elect  por¬ 
tion  of  the  disciples  of  Sergius.f  One  of  them  led  the 
Cynochorites  in  the  above  mentioned  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor’s  commissioners  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  certainly  departed 
from  the  principles  of  his  master. 

In  respect  to  the  morality  of  the  Paulicians,  we  find  that 
their  opponents — among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Johannes 
Ozniensisf — accuse  them  of  allowing  themselves  in  unnatural 
lusts  and  incestuous  connections.  It  is  obvious  to  remark, 
however,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  accusations 
coming  from  the  mouths  of  excited  adversaries.  Such  bad 
reports  concerning  the  religious  meetings  of  sects  accounted 
heretical  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  in  the  present  case  the  no  less  common 
charge  of  infanticide,  and  of  magical  rites  performed  with  the 
blood  of  children.  TVe  have  already  observed  how  a  single 
phrase,  found  in  a  letter  of  Sergius,  was  so  misconceived  or 
intentionally  perverted,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  considered 
fornication  (ir opvda)  to  be  a  trifling  sin.  In  like  manner  the 
contempt  of  the  Paulicians  for  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  hindrances  to  marriage,  grounded  on  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  relationship,  may  have  been  the  sole  reason  of  their 
being  accused  of  denying  that  any  degree  of  consanguinity 
constituted  a  valid  obstacle  to  marriage.  We  must  certainly 
admit,  however,  that  the  Paulicians  were  liable  to  be  so  far 
misled  by  their  contempt  of  the  Demiurge’s  laws,  as  to 
despise  the  delicate  scruples  of  a  pure  moral  sentiment  on  this 
subject. §  Yet  we  should  consider  again  that  the  opponents 
themselves  of  the  Paulicians  distinguish  Baanes,  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  were  here  notoriously  loose,  and  his  followers,  from  the 
rest  of  the  Paulicians ;  that  Sergius  took  decided  ground,  as  a 
reformer,  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  Baanes ;  that  the 
opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  acknowledged  the  pure 

t  T uv  rou  2s oy'ou  /j,u.6r,rtjv  oi 

§  As  Gieseler  remarks. 


*  P.  128. 

X  L.  c.  p.  85. 
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moral  spirit  of  Sergius,  though,  after  their  usual  manner, 
they  represented  the  whole  thing  as  hypocritical  pretence. 
And  though  it  may  have  been  true  with  regard  to  a  part  of 
the  Armenian  Paulicians,  as  intimated  by  Johannes  Ozniensis, 
in  the  passage  we  have  referred  to,  that  among  them  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Parsism  co-operated  with  the  influence  of  Baanes, 
yet  this  cannot  be  charged  as  a  fault  belonging  to  the  whole 
sect.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Paulieian  doctrines,  as  a  whole, 
not  only  required,  but  were  calculated  to  foster,  a  spirit  of 
sober  and  strict  morality;  for  the  great  practical  principle 
which  flowed  directly  from  their  theory  was  freedom  for  the 
repressed  consciousness  of  God,  deliverance  to  the  divine  germ 
of  life,  held  imprisoned  by  the  power  of  sense,  so  that  it  might 
proceed  to  unfold  itself  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  immoral 
tendencies  were  to  be  found,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
were  offshoots,  growing  out  of  a  departure  from  the  original 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  sect.  Indeed,  the  more  natural 
result  from  a  principle  like  that  above  described  would  be,  a 
rigidly  ascetic  system  of  morality,  such  as  we  find  in  earlier 
and  later  sects  of  a  kindred  character.  No  trace,  however,  is 
to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  sources  of  information  we  possess, 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  system  among  the  Paulicians ;  and 
perhaps  they  were  led,  by  that  spirit  of  practical  Christianity 
which  had  been  infused  into  their  reformers  by  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  into  a  more  free  direction  of 
life  than  was  common  among  older  sects  of  a  kindred  character. 
It  is  certain  that  they  protested  against  the  multiplied  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  the  dominant  Greek  church.  IV  hile  in  the 
latter  the  apostolic  decrees  concerning  the  eating  of  things 
strangled,  &e.,  were  held  to  be  still  obligatory,  the  Paulicians, 
on  the  contrary,  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  such  scruples, 
which  they  probably  ascribed  to  Jewish  prejudice.  Hence 
they  were  accused  of  defiling  themselves  by  the  eating’  of 
things  forbidden.  They  treated  the  church  fasts  with  contempt, 
nor  did  they  hesitate  to  use  cheese  and  milk  as  food  in  such 
seasons  of  fasting  as  were  observed  by  their  sect.* 

*  Among  the  anathemas  directed  against  the  Paulicians,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (Tollius,  pag.  14G)  :  avufo/xa,  to  IS  t» j  flgami  tcov  Brioaiv  tuv 
ftiXuvoft'ivoiS  xot'i  Toif  vra/rav  pi\'>  ix.Tpi'Tofiivots  xptirTiavixw  vvttucov,  xootu.  S; 
tov  xaigov  TVS  loxoZan;  aVTo7;  TurtrapcoxoirTrii  tv^oZ  ts  xai  yxXaxTo;  ijj^o^ou- 
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It  was  particularly  objected  to  the  Paulicians  that  they 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  the  principle  of  justifying-  false¬ 
hood  when  employed  for  righteous  ends.  Photius  affirms  that 
they  denied  their  faith  without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  such  denial  though  a  thousand  times  repeated.* 
The  ready  equivocations  resorted  to  by  Gegnaesius,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  confession  of  his  faith  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,!  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  their 
principles  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  veracity.  Indeed,  we 
find  nothing  more  common  among  theosophical  sects  than  the 
practice  of  justifying  falsehood  when  resorted  to  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  pious  ends.  But  among  such  sects  this  principle  is 
ever  found  connected  with  the  assumption  that  only  a  certain 
class  of  superior  natures  are  capable  of  attaining  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  pure  truth.  While  Christianity,  by  founding  a  higher 
fellowship  of  life,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  religious  consci¬ 
ousness,  as  opposed  to  the  distinction  of  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  in  religion  which  prevailed  before  its  appearance,  had 
established  a  new  principle  of  truthfulness,  and  deprived  par¬ 
tial  falsehood  of  the  prop  on  which  it  had  hitherto  leaned  for 
support,  free  room  was  still  found  for  the  old  indulgence  of 
prevarication,  wherever  that  fundamental  principle  of  Christian 
fellowship  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  separating  walls  in 
religion,  thrown  down  by  Christianity,  had  been  re-erected. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  Paulicians,  that  they  denied 
Christianity  its  rights  in  this  particular.  In  all  men  alike 
they  recognised  the  repressed  consciousness  of  God,  the  im¬ 
prisoned  germ  of  a  divine  life,  the  point  of  access  for  the 
message  of  the  same  divine  truth  which  was  meant  for  the 
acceptance  of  all.  This  they  showed  by  their  active  zeal  in 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  their  sect.  If,  then,  they  gave 
great  latitude  to  the  principle  that  deception  might  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  God’s  glory,  and  advancing 
the  truth,  still  they  most  assuredly  acknowledged  the  general 
duty  of  testifying  the  truth,  since  on  no  other  ground  than  as  it 
served  to  advance  the  truth,  could  they  defend  their  lax  prin¬ 
ciple  of  accommodation. 

We  have  noticed  already  the  high  value  set  by  Paulicians 
on  the  written  records  of  the  truth.  Among  these,  however, 


*  I.  8,  p.  25. 


t  See  above,  p.  344. 
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they  did  not  reckon  the  Old  Testament:  for  they  derived 
Ju  ta,sm  from  the  Demiurge.  To  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
Old  Testament  they,  like  the  older  Gnostics,  applied  tie 
words  of  our  Saviour  in  John  x.  8*  They  looked  fin  n 
£  teachers  who  were  sent,  no,  to  guide  2uls  partS 

thef!  V  ?SencV°  the  consci°usness  and  free  development  of 
hen-  higher  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme  God 
but  rather  to  lead  them  away  from  him  to  the  woE  of  the 
at  miuige.  lhat  they  denied,  however,  the  existence  of  anv 
connection  whatsoever  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  manner  in  which 

Aonn  ^  1  10t'usj  they  explained  the  words  in  John  i.  ll’ 
ore  mg  o  him,  by  the  IStoig  (his  own),  they  understood 
ie  XoyovQ  TrpojprjriKovg  (prophetic  oracles),  If  these  words 
were  really  so  interpreted  by  them,  we  can  only  recoTciie  dt 
two  assertions  by  supposing  that  they  looked"  upon  the  pro- 
p  e  s  as  men  who,  in  their  own  intention,  were  solely  bent  on 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  who  mieon- 
sciouslj,  and  in  spite  of  themselves,  were  made  subservient  to 
PluP^-st1s  °f  the  supreme  God,  and  instruments  to  prepare 
the  wayfor  him,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from  the1  Demi 

P  arS-  ,  ^  aS  Ph0tius  d0es  quote  the  words  of 
the  1  aulicians  (perhaps  of  Sergius),  in  the  precise  form  in 

w  ncli  they  were  expressed,  and  as  it  is  possible  he  mav  have 
misunderstood  them,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  latter 
was  really  the  case  here.  There  is,  however,  another  wav  of 
understanding  these  words  of  Sergius,  which,  to  say  the  least 
is  far  more  congruous  with  the  Paulician  system,  and  which 
accords  also  with  their  mode  of  interpreting  John  i.  9.  Re‘_ 
garc  mg,  as  they  did,  the  earthly  world  as  a  work  of  the  Demi 

Cod’  b  f°gether  f°reig'!  from  the  province  of  the  supreme 
God,  but  recognising  the  souls  of  men  as  allied  to1  God 

s  ined  for,  and  capable  of,  receiving  the  revelation  of  the 
tolderstand  2%?”*  »  ^  natural  male  I 

Certam  it  is,  according  to  what  we  have  already  remarked 


VOL.  V. 


See  Phot.  I.  p.  24.  Petr.  Sic.  p.  18. 
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considered  by  them  as  the  main  sources  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  doctrines.  From  a  marginal  gloss  in  Peter  the 
Sicilian,  p.  18,  we  find,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  later  Pauli- 
cians,  that  they,  like  Marcion,  possessed  also  an  epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  whether  this  was  the  same  as  the 
epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  under  another  name,  or  an 
apocryphal  epistle.  They  also  regarded  with  peculiar  reve¬ 
rence  the  very  words  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 
Hence,  they  did  not  scruple  to  imitate  the  Catholic  Christians, 
in  testifying  their  respect  for  the  book  of  the  gospels,  by  the 
ceremony  of  prostration,  TrpoaKvi/prnQ  ;  they  fell  down  before 
it,  and  kissed  it ;  but  to  show  that  this  act  of  veneration  had 
no  reference  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  usually  marked  on  the 
books  of  the  gospels,  but  that  it  was  paid  only  to  the  book 
itself,  they  said,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  the  words  of  our  Lord.* 
According  to  Photius  and  to  Peter  the  Sicilian,!  it  would 
seem  that  they  received  all  the  four  gospels  alike,  as  sources 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  but  a  marginal 
remark  to  Peter  the  Sicilian  affirms  of  the  later  Pauliciansij; 
that  they  used  only  two  gospels.  This  latter  account  is  to  be 
preferred  as  more  accurately  defining  the  fact :  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  explain  how  the  other  less  exact  account  may  have 
arisen.  The  Paulicians,  when  the  words  of  Christ  were  quoted 
to  them  from  any  one  of  the  gospels,  were  accustomed  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  declarations  ;  indeed,  they 
were  found  to  cite  such  declarations  themselves  in  their  dis¬ 
putes  with  others.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  they  attributed 
equal  authority  to  all  the  four  gospels.  But  it  was  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  practice,  that  they  should  recognize  only  two 
of  the  gospels  as  absolutely  trustworthy  and  uncorrupted  foun¬ 
tains  of  religious  knowledge,  although  they  borrowed  or 
received  as  valid  from  the  other  gospels  §  whatever  seemed 
to  them  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitive  Christianity.  Those 
two  gospels  were  first,  that  of  Luke — as  in  the  case  of  Marcion, 

*  ’bear]  Ss  ro  (hifhXi'ot  rrpofKVtut  a;  rov;  Isurtrortzov;  vni>ii%ot  Xoyov;. 

Phot.  I.  p.  33.  f  See  the  same,  p.  18. 

J  Oi  ya.(>  nit  /zotu;  Toi;  Sua  y^^atrai  siayysXlo/s. 

ft  But  they  could  take  greater  liberties  in  getting  round  these  latter. 
Hence  the  charge  brought  against  Sergius,  that  he  had  falsified  especially 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  See  the  Anathema  II.  against  Tychicus,  in 
Tollius,  p.  114. 
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and  for  the  same  reason,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  Paul,* 
—and,  secondly,  the  gospel  of  John,  as  is  evident  from  the 
words  of  Christ,  which  they  cite.  This  latter  gospel  would 
possess  peculiar  attractions  for  them,  on  account  of  its  own 
distinctive  character.  What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  their 
use  of  the  other  two  gospels  must  be  applied  also,  if  we  follow 
out  the  hint  given  by  the  marginal  note  above  quoted,  to  their 
mode  of  using  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ex¬ 
cepting  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But  they  wholly  rejected  the 
epistles  of  St.  Peter,  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  to 
be  a  genuine  apostle,  but  counted  him  as  one  of  the  thieves 
and  robbers  who  corrupted  the  divine  doctrines.  Photius 
allegesj  as  the  reason,  Peter’s  denial  of  his  master.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  Photius  did  not  draw  here  simply  upon  his 
own  imagination,  but  that  the  Paulicians  did  really  appeal  in 
their  disputes,  to  Peter’s  denial  of  Christ,  as  one  evidence’  of 
his  unapostolical  character,  and  of  his  untrustworthiness  • 
lor,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  even  the  Paulicians  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  there  was  one  way  of  denying  the  faith  which 
invol  ved  a  heavy  crime  ;  viz.,  when  it  was  done  from  cowardice 
which  they  certainly  distinguished  from  a  justifiable  accommo¬ 
dation  (okovopia).J  But  this,  surely,  was  not  the  special 
reason,  on  account  of  which  they  refused  to  recognize  Peter 
as  a  genuine  apostle;  they  were,  doubtless,  led  to"do  this  for 
the  same  reasons  which  induced  Marcion  also  to  reject  the 
apostolic  _  authority  of  St.  Peter.  They  regarded  'him  as 
a  judmzmg  apostle,  as  an  opponent  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  who 
was  seeking  to  confound  Christianity  again  with  Judaism,  which 
appeared  evident  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  Galat.  ii. 
But.  to  represent  Peter,  who  was  so  odious  to  them,  as  a  man 
liable  to  be  suspected  from  the  first,  they  appealed,  in  their 
disputes,  to  lus  momentary  denial  of  our  Lord.  “  How  can 
we,  said  they,  “  have  any  confidence  in  a  man  whom  we  find 
so  cowardly  and  fickle-  minded  as  Peter  afterwards  showed  him¬ 
self  to  be,  when  he  preached  Judaism  instead  of  Christianity?”§ 

*  In  the  marginal  remark  above  referred  to,  **,'  pZxxo*  (X(>mru,)  ™ 

xaru,  Aauxuv.  |  p  04  '  . 

refirmd  fljom,(^fs<rle,r’  who  suPP<>ses  that  Photius  incorrectly 

1  efei  red  to  the  denial  of  Christ  s  person,  what  the  Paulicians  affirmed 
respecting  the  denial  of  the  gospel  truth  by  Peter,  at  Antioch. 

following  period!”  °f  ^  Paulicians  we  reserve  tm  the  next 
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This  sect,  however,  was  but  one  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  a  more  deeply-seated  antagonism  ;*  that  is  to  say,  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  it  the  reaction  and  counteraction — though  modified,  in 
this  case,  by  the  fusion  with  Gnosticism,  and  veiled  under  the 
Gnostic  forms — the  reaction  and  counteraction  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  in  its  efforts  to  acquire  freedom,  against  that 
confusion  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  which  appeared  in 
the  later  church  ;  and  we  have  here  revealed  to  us  the  inci¬ 
pient  stages  of  a  remarkable  reaction  which,  as  it  began  to 
spread  more  widely  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  unfolded  itself 
in  a  continually  widening  circle,  and  in  an  ever-increasing 
multiplicity  of  details,  in  opposition  to  the  perfected  system  of 
.the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

*  Although  the  Paulicians,  among  the  oriental  sects  opposed  to  the 
hierarchy,  were  the  ones  who  made  the  greatest  sensation,  yet  we  are 
not  to  suppose  they  were  the  only  sect  of  this  kind  in  this  period. 
There  were,  doubtless,  other  sects  also  deriving  their  origin  from  the 
Manichseans  and  Gnostics,  whose  offshoots  will  become  better  known  to 
us  in  the  following  periods— sects  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Paulicians  iu  this  period.  Thus,  among  the 
Byzantine  historians,  we  find  associated  with  the  Paulicians  a  certain 
sect  of  ’ \iiyywoi~ probably  a  sect  who  were  accused  of  following  certain 
Gnostic  or  Maniclieean  principles  because  they  held  that  the  touch  of 
many  things  was  defiling:  fib  Slyys,  Colos.  ii.  21. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLEMAGNE  TO 
POPE  GREGORY  SEVENTH.  FROM  A.D.  814  TO  A.D.  1073. 


SECTION  FIRST, 


EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


As  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  history  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding-  period,  it  was  t lie  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles 
that  the  circle  of  churches  and  of  missionary  establishments, 
about  to  be  founded  in  Northern  Germany,  should  extend 
be\ ond  these  limits  into  the  countries  occupied  by  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  Slavonian  tribes ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  had 
j  esolved  to  fix  a  metropolis  for  these  northern  missions  in 
North  Albingia.  For  this  reason  he  had  refused  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  a  church  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  near 
Hamburgh,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Heridac,  a  priest 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  bishoprics,  meaning  to  reserve 
m  his  own  hands  the  power  of  establishing  there,  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  an  independent  bishopric.*  But 
the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  the  Danes,  and 
afterwards  his  death,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  these 
plans  by  himself ;  and  they  were  first  carried  fully  into  effect, 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Lewis  the  Pious.  In  Denmark  certain  feuds  had 
arisen,  touching  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  ;  and,  on 
this  occasion,  his  interference  was  solicited  by  one  of  the 
princes,  Harald  Crag,  who  ruled  in  Jutland.  In  answer  to 
this  application  he  sent.,  in  822,  an  ambassador  to  Denmark ; 

.  himberts  Life  of  Anschar,  c.  12.  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germanise 
kistonca,  T.  II.  p.  G9S. 
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and,  with  the  negotiations  which  ensued,  was  introduced  a 
proposition  for  the  establishment,  or  at  least  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  establishment,  of  a  mission  among  the  Danes.  The 
primate  of  France,  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man 
educated  at  the  imperial  court,  and  for  a  time  the  emperor’s 
favourite  minister,  was  selected  by  him  for  the  management 
of  this  business.  Ebbo,  who  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign  had 
often  seen  ambassadors  from  the  pagan  Danes,  had  for  a  long 
time  before  felt  desirous  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  work 
of  converting  that  people.*  Practised  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  confident  of  its  triumphant  progress,  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  qualified  to  unite  the  office  of  ambassador  with  that  of  a 
teacher  among  the  heathen.  Hatligar,  bishop  of  Cambra, 
auth.or  of  the  Liber  pcenitentialis,|  was  for  a  while  associated 
with  him  :  and  the  emperor  made  him  the  grant  of  a  place 
called  Welanao  or  Welna,  probably  the  present  Munsterdorf, 
near  Itzehoe,|  as  a  secure  retreat,  as  well  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
port  during  his  labours  in  the  north.  He  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  king  Harald  himself,  and  those  immediately  about  his 
person,  to  Christianity  ;  though  political  reasons  may,  no  doubt, 
have  contributed  somewhat  to  this  success.  In  the  year  826 
the  king,  with  his  wife  and  a  numerous  train  of  followers, 
made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Ingelheim,  where  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  with  great  solemnity  administered  to  him,  and  to 
several  others.  The  emperor  himself  stood  godfather  to  the 
king,  and  the  empress  Judith  godmother  to  the  queen.  All 
who  submitted  to  baptism  were  magnificently  entertained,  and 
loaded  with  presents.  This  would  naturally  serve  as  an  allure¬ 
ment  to  many  who  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  purely  reli¬ 
gious  motives.  As  king  Harald  was  now  about  to  return  to 
his  country,  though  far  from  being  as  yet  firmly  established 
in  the  Christian  faith;  as  he  was  likely  to  be  assailed  in  the 
midst  of  heathenism  by  so  many  temptations  ;  and  as,  more¬ 
over,  the  time  of  archbishop  Ebbo  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns  of  his  station,  to  enable  him 

*  See  Rimbert’s  Life  of  Anschar,  c.  13.  Afflatus  Spiritu  pro  voca- 
tione  gentium  et  maxime  Danorum,  quos  in  palatio  smpius  viderat. 

f  See  Vol.  III.  p.  291. 

1  See  Langebeth’s  note  ou  the  Life  of  Anschar,  in  Seriptoribus  rerum 
Danicarum,  Hafnise,  1772.  T.  I.  p-  453. 
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to  bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  the  affairs  of  the  mission, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  look  out  among'  the  monks  for 
some  person  suitably  qualified  to  accompany  the  king  in  the 
capacity  of  a  priest  and  teacher. 

lids  duty  was  allotted  to  a  young  man  already  far  advanced 
in  the  Christian  life,  who,  by  faithfulness  in  the  least,  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  being  placed  over  affairs  of  greater 
moment  the  monk  Anschar  or  Ansgar,  born  not  far  from 
Corbie  in  France,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  a.d.  801.  In 
accordance  with  his  natural  disposition,  which  inclined  him 
from  childhood  to  retire  apart  for  serious  meditation  and 
prayer,  he  was  early  given  by  his  parents  to  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  which  had  attained  a  high  reputation  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  abbot  Adalhard,  and  where  Paschasius  Radbert, 
one  of  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  directed  the  studies  of  a 
flourishing  school.  Anschar,  his  most  industrious  pupil,  after¬ 
wards  became  the  assistant  of  his  labours  ;  where  he  remained 
until  called  to  a  more  independent  sphere  of  action.  The 
occasion  Avas  as  folloAvs : — Among  the  Saxons,  now  finally 
subdued  after  so  many  obstinate  battles,  the  emperor  Charles 
had  already  determined  to  found,  along  with  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  establishments,  monasteries,  for  the  tillage  of  the  land, 
and  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  purposes  for 
rvhich  these  establishments  had  been  found  so  rvell  adapted  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  But  the  execution  of  this  design 
met  with  too  many  obstacles  in  a  country  as  yet  hardly  rescued 
from  paganism.  He  confined  his  endeavours,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  simply  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment.  of  this  object,  by  distributing  the  Saxons,  whom  in  time 
of  Avar  he  had  taken  as  captives  or  as  hostages,  among  the 
Frankish  monasteries;  so  that,  after  having  been  trained  there 
as  monks,  they  might  return  and  labour  for  the  transplantation 
of  monachism  into  their  own  country.  The  high  reputation  of 
the  monastery  at  Corbie  induced  him  to  place  an  unusual 
number  of  the  young  Saxons  under  the  care  of  that  institution. 
The  abbot  Adalhard,  Avho  Avell  understood  the  designs  of  his 
kinsman  the  emperor,  was  informed  by  one  of  these  young 
Saxons,  named  Iheodrad,  of  a  tract  of  ground  on  his  father’s 
estate  abounding  in  springs  of  Avater,  and  well-adapted  for  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery.  This  Saxon  youth  he  sent  home 
to  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  his  friends 
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a  gift  of  the  spot  described,  in  order  that  a  monastery  might 
be  founded  there  ;  in  which  business  he  would  be  very  likely 
to  succeed.  But  Adalhard  was  soon  afterwards  prevented,  by 
the  pressure  of  political  business*  committed  to  his  care,  then 
by  the  disgrace  into  which  he  fell  with  the  emperor  Lews  the 
Pious,  involving  the  loss  of  his  abbacy,  from  prosecuting  this 
plan.  But  another  Adalhard,  who  succeeded  him  as  abbot 
of  Corbie,  followed  up  the  enterprise,  and  at  the  diet  of  Pader- 
born,  in  the  year  815,  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  spot  above  designated.  Monks 
were  sent  there  from  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  and  by  them 
monasticism  was  first  introduced  into  that  region.  The  mo¬ 
nastery  soon  acquired  great  fame  among  the  people  ;  many 
young  men  of  noble  parentage  applied  for  admission  into  it, 
and  many  boys  were  placed  there  to  be  educated.  But  the 
country  in  which  it  was  placed  was  too  unfruitful  to  secure  for 
it  a  sufficient  support ;  the  monks  were  obliged  to  struggle 
with  the  severest  want,  and  indeed  would  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  sustain  themselves,  had  they  not  been  provided  with 
food  and  clothing  by  the  parent  monastery  of  Corbie.  After 
having  thus  maintained  their  post  with  difficulty  for  more  than 
six  years,  they  were  delivered  from  a  situation  of  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  distress  by  the  abbot  Adalhard,  who,  recalled  from  his 
exile,  and  restored  to  his  former  situation,  had  acquired  still 
greater  influence  than  ever.  He  not  only  procured  for  them 
momentary  relief,  by  sending  them  waggons  loaded  with  pro¬ 
visions,  but  also  secured  to  them  a  more  lasting  benefit  by 
persuading  the  emperor  to  bestow  on  him,  as  a  gift  for  this 
purpose,  a  more  productive  region  of  country  in  Ids  own  do¬ 
mains,  not  far  from  Hoxter,  on  the  Weser  ;  and  to  this  place 
the  monastery  was  removed  in  822,  where,  from  its  parent  seat, 
it  received  the  name  of  Corvey.+  Anschar  was  one  of  the 
monks  transferred  from  Corbie  to  this  spot.  He  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  conventual  school,  and  at  the  same  time  preached 
to  the  people,  which  doubtless  served  to  prepare  him  for  his 
later  labours  among  the  heathen. \ 

*  The  administration  of  the  empire  of  Italy  during  the  minority  of  the 
prince  Pipin. 

f  See  the  account  by  an  ancient  author  in  Mabillon,  acta  sanctorum. 
0.  B.  T.  IV.  P.  I.,  and  Pertz,  monumenta,  II.  p.  576. 

X  See  Iiimbert’s  account  of  his  life,  s.  6. 
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From  early  childhood  Anschar  was  conscious  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion  towards  the  godlike,  which  kept  him  from  wasting  his 
powers  on  frivolous  pursuits.  Voices  of  admonition  and 
warning  had  come,  or  seemed  to  come,  to  him  in  visions  and 
dreams.  The  glory  of  God,  the  blessedness  of  the  life  eternal, 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  bright  and  inspiring  images. 
Once,  for  example,  he  thought  himself  lifted  up  to  the  Source 
ol  light,  whence  all  holy  beings  drew  their  supplies ;  and  he 
gave  the  following  account  of  what  he  witnessed  :  “  All  the 
ranks  of  the  heavenly  host,  standing  round  in  exultation,  drew 
joy  from  this  fountain.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so  that 
I  could  trace  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  it.  And  although 
X  could  see  far  and  near,  yet  I  could  not  discern  what  was 
embraced  within  that  immeasurable  light.  I  saw  nothing  but 
its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  was  there,  of  whom 
St.  Peter  says  that  even  the  angels  desire  to  behold  Him.  He 
himself  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  all,  and  all  around  him  were 
in  Him.  He  encompassed  them  from  without,  and  supplying 
their  every  want,  inspired  and  guided  them  from  within.  In 
every  direction  alike  lie  was  all.  There  was  neither  sun  nor 
moon  to  give  light  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  heaven  or 
earth ;  but  the  brightness  of  the  transparent  ether  was  such, 
that  instead  of  being  the  least  oppressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye, 
satisfying  the  souls  of  all  with  inexpressible  bliss.  And  from 
the  midst  of  that  immeasurable  light  a  heavenly  voice  addressed 
me,  saying,  ‘  Go,  and  return  to  me  again  crowned  with  mar¬ 
tyrdom.’  ”  In  the  vision  which  beamed  forth  from  the  depth 
oi  his  own  consciousness  in  this  symbolical  representation,  we 
see  disclosed  the  inmost  longings  of  his  soul.  We  may  presume 
that  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  labours  of  missionaries 
among  the  German  tribes  had  awakened  in  him  an  irrepressible 
desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  with  a 
willingness  even  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  his  Master’s  cause. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  had  another  vision,  while  deeply 
engaged  in  prayer.  He  thought  that  Christ  appeared  to  him, 
calling  upon  him  to  confess  his  sins,  that  he  might  receive 
absolution.  He  said,  “  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  not  a 
thought  is  hidden  from  thee.”  But  the  Lord  replied,  “  It  is 
true  that  I  know  all  things  ;  yet  it  is  my  will  that  men  should 
confess  to  me  their  sins,  that  they  may  be  forgiven.”  So  after 
he  had  confessed  his  sins  Christ  pronounced  them  forgiven — 
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a  word  that  filled  him  with  inexpressible  joy.  At  another 
time,  when  assured  after  the  same  manner  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven,  lie  inquired,  “  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?”  when  he  was  told,  “  Go,  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
tribes  of  the  heathen.”* 

Thus,  by  the  history  of  his  own  Christian  experience,  and 
by  the  leadings  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  guided  it,  Anschar 
was  already  fitted,  and  waiting  for  this  gi-eat  calling,  when 
summoned  to  undertake  it.  The  abbot  Wala  of  Corvey,  on 
being  consulted  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  knew  of  no  other  per¬ 
son  whom  he  could  confidently  recommend  as  qualified  for  the 
Danish  mission.  And  when  the  emperor  asked  Anschar  him¬ 
self  whether  he  was  willing,  for  God’s  glory,  to  accompany 
king  Harald  to  Denmark,  he  replied  at  once  that  he  was  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  go.  His  abbot  Wala  then  declared  that 
he  would  by  no  means  compel  him,  by  his  monastic  vow  of 
obedience,  to  undertake  so  formidable  a  work ;  but  if  he  chose 
this  vocation  of  his  own  free  will,  the  abbot  said  he  rejoiced  at 
it,  and  cheerfully  gave  him  permission  to  engage  in  it.  Though 
many  tried  to  intimidate  and  dishearten  him,  by  dwelling  on 
the  hardships  and  dangers  he  must  necessarily  encounter,  he 
adhered  steadfastly  to  his  purpose,  and,  retiring  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  vineyard,  prepared  himself  in  solitude,  by  prayer  and  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  great  undertaking.  Only  one  monk, 
Aubert,  a  man  of  noble  descent,  volunteered  to  accompany  him ; 
but  they  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  upon  themselves, 
for  not  a  single  domestic  of  the  monastery  was  disposed  volun¬ 
tarily  to  offer  his  services,  and  the  abbot  refused,  in  this  case, 
to  interpose  his  authority. 

The  emperor  called  the  two  missionaries  before  him.  Pie 
gave  them  church  vessels,  tents,  and  whatever  else  they  needed 
for  their  journey,  and  dismissed  them  with  exhortations  to 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  their  calling.  At  first  they  met  with 
no  very  favourable  reception  from  king  Plarald  and  Ins  attend¬ 
ants  ;  the  latter  being  still  too  deeply  sunk  in  pagan  barbarism 
to  pay  any  due  respect  to  the  office  of  a  missionary.  But  on 
their  arrival  at  Cologne,  whence  they  were  to  pass  by  the 
Bhine  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Denmai’k  by  the  way  of  Dors- 
tatum  (Wyk  te  Duerstade),  at  that  time  a  famous  commercial 


*  Vita  Anschar,  s.  9. 
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town,  the  central  depot  of  the  trade  with  the  north,  and  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  pagan  and  Christian  tribes, 
bishop  Hadelbod  presented  them  with  a  convenient  vessel  for 
their  voyage,  which  induced  king  Harald  to  join  company  with 
them,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  winning  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  regard,  a  task  in  which  the  engaging  manners  of 
Anschar  eminently  qualified  him  to  succeed. 

The  first  two  years,  from  the  end  of  826,  Anschar  spent  in 
Denmark,  where  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many.  The 
accounts,  however,  are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  entitled 
to  much  confidence,  llis  most  important  proceeding  which 
marked  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  was  to  purchase  boys  belonging 
to  the  nation,  whom,  with  others  presented  to  him  by  the  king, 
he  took  under  his  own  care,  to  educate  and  train  as  teachers 
for  their  countrymen.  The  work  commenced  from  small 
beginnings.  A  school  for  twelve  boys  was  the  first  Christian 
institution  planted  by  Anschar,  which,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
he  established  on  the  boundaries  at  Hadeby,  or  Schleswig.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  doing 
more.  By  embracing  Christianity,  and  forming  connections 
with  the  Franks,  Ilarald  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with 
his  nation.  In  the  year  828  he  was  expelled  by  his  enemies, 
and  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  a  Frankish  feof,  which  he  had 
received  as  a  present  from  the  emperor.  Nor  was  there  any 
longer  safety  for  Anschar  in  Denmark.  Besides,  he  had  lost 
his  sole  companion  Aubert,  whom  sickness  had  compelled  to 
return  to  Corvey,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  While  the 
circle  of  Anschar’s  labours  was  becoming  thus  circumscribed, 
a  new  and  larger  field  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  joyfully 
accepted.  By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations  some  seeds 
of  Christianity  had  already  been  scattered  in  Sweden.  Com¬ 
merce  especially  had  contributed  to  this  event.  Christian 
merchants  had  conveyed  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to 
Sweden,  and  merchants  from  Sweden  becoming  acquainted  with 
Christianity  at  Dorstede  had,  many  of  them,  no  doubt  there 
embraced  the  faith.  Others,  induced  by  what  they  had  heard 
about  Christianity,  betook  themselves  to  Dorstede  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  religion,  or  of 
receiving  baptism.*  In  the  expeditions,  moreover,  -which  they 

*  See  the  passage  from  Anschar’s  life,  s.  27,  cited  in  full  on  a  future 
page. 
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made  to  distant  Christian  lands,  they  had  brought  away  with 
them  numbers  of  Christian  captives  ;  by  which  means  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  had  already  found  its  way  to  Sweden, 
and  attracted,  more  or  less,  the  attention  of  the  people.  Hence 
it  came  about  that  certain  envoys  from  Sweden  sent  to  the 
emperor  Lewis  on  other  business,  informed  him  that  there  were 
many  among  their  people  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christianity,  and  of  becoming  incorporated  with  the 
Christian  church  ;  and  the  emperor  was  invited  to  send  them 
priests.  Accordingly,  the  emperor  replied  to  Anschar,  pro¬ 
posing  that  he  should  undertake  the  mission  to  Sweden,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  opening  presented  itself  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  that  country.  Anschar  declared 
at  once  that  he  was  ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which 
might  serve  to  glorify  the  name  of  Christ. 

1  he  Danish  mission  having  been  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
monk  Gislema,  Anschar,  accompanied  by  monk  Witmar  of 
Corvey,  embarked  on  board  a  trading  vessel  for  Sweden,  in  the 
year  829,  taking  with  him  various  presents  from  the  emperor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  a 
readier  acceptance  for  the  proposals  of  the  missionary.  At¬ 
tacked,  however,  on  the  voyage  by  pirates,  they  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  after  having  lost  nearly  everything 
they  carried  with  them.  Many  of  the  crew  were  now  for 
abandoning  the  voyage  ;  but  Anschar  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discouraged.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  settled  resolution 
not  to  return  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  God  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Sweden. 
They  landed  at  Birka  (Biorka),  on  the  lake  of  Malarn,  a  port 
near  the  ancient  capital  Sigtuna.  Anschar  obtained  permission 
of  the  monarch  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  baptize  all  such 
as  were  willing  to  embrace  Christianity.  They  found  also 
many  Christian  captives  who  rejoiced  in  being  allowed  once 
more  to  partake  of  the  communion.  Among  the  first  who 
came  over  to  Christianity  was  Herigar  (Hergeir),  a  man  of 
rank,  and  the  governor  of  a  department.  He  became  a  zealous 
promoter  of  Christianity,  and  erected  a  church  on  his  own 
freehold  estate. 

Having  thus,  after  residing  in  the  country  a  year  and  a  half, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  accurately 
informed  himself  with  regard  to  its  future  prospects,  he  re- 
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turned,  in  831,  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  favourable 
prospects  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  dis¬ 
closed  by  Anschar’s  report,  induced  the  emperor  Lewis  to 
carry  out  the  plan  already  projected  by  his  father  Charle¬ 
magne.  lie  founded  at  Hamburgh  a  metropolis,  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  missions  of  the  North, 
and  got  Anschar  consecrated  archbishop  of  North  Albingia. 
The  diocese  being  a  poor  one,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  North,  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  monastery  Turholt  (Thoroult)  in  Flanders,  between 
Bruges  and  Ypres,  both  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  as  a  source 
of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  station.  To  place 
this  arrangement  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  he  immediately 
despatched  Anschar  to  Rome,  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Gregory  IY. 
The  latter  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done  ;  bestowed  on 
Anschar  the  pall,  or  distinguishing  badge  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  dignity,  and  conferred  on  him,  in  connection  with 
archbishop  Ebbo,  the  charge  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
nations  of  the  North.  But  as  Anschar  was  unable,  alone,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  both  the  missions,  that  in  Denmark  and 
that  in  Sweden,  and  as  Ebbo,  though  he  never  ceased  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  those  regions, 
was  still  prevented  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  engage¬ 
ments  from  lending  an  active  personal  co-operation  in  the  work, 
the  latter  appointed  and  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office,  as 
his  representative,  his  nephew  Gauzbert ;  and  to  him  was 
especially  entrusted  the  mission  in  Sweden.  At  his  ordina¬ 
tion  he  received  the  name  of  Simon.  The  monastery  founded 
by  the  archbishop  at  Welna  was  bestowed  on  Gauzbert, 
for  the  same  purpose  as  Thoroult  had  been  granted  to 
Anschar. 

As  to  Denmark,  the  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  king 
Harald,  had  been  shut  out,  it  is  true  from  all  immediate 
access  to  this  country,  where  king  Horick,  a  violent  enemy  of 
Christianity,  reigned  supreme.  Anschar,  however,  was  un¬ 
wearied  in  making  efforts  on  a  small  scale,  hoping  by  these 
lighter  beginnings  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  important 
operations  in  the  future.  He  purchased  captives  of  the 
Danish,  Norman,  and  Slavonian  races,  particularly  boys  ; 
and  such  as  he  found  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  either 
retained  near  his  own  person,  to  be  trained  as  monks  and 
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clergymen,  the  future  teachers  of  their  countrymen,  or  sent 
them  to  be  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Thoroult.  In 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things  was  more 
favourable,  so  far  as  this,  that  Christianity  here  had  at  the 
outset  gained  followers  among  the  people  themselves,  who 
declared  in  its  favour,  not  from  outward  motives  of  interest 
or  advantage,  but  from  the  impulse  of  their  inward  feelings. 
Gauzbert  met  in  Sweden  with  a  favourable  reception,  and 
continued  to  labour  there  for  many  years  with  good  success; 
but  in  the  year  845  he  was  attacked  in  his  own  house,  robbed 
of  all  he  had,  and  driven  away  by  an  insurrectionary  mob  of 
the  maddened  heathen  populace.  About  the  same  time  that 
the  Swedish  mission  was  thus  interrupted,  Anschar’s  work  in 
the  North  was  also  threatened  with  destruction.  In  845,  the 
city  of  Hamburgh  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans, 
who  laid  waste  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  making 
the  churches  and  the  clergy  the  special  objects  of  their  fury, 
and  Anschar  lost  his  all.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
he  managed  to  save  himself  and  his  relics.  A  magnificent 
church,  which  he  had  procured  to  be  erected,  with  the 
monastery  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  library  presented  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  When  Anschar 
beheld  the  fruits  of  his  frugality  and  toil  for  so  many  years 
annihilated  as  in  a  moment,  he  repeated  once  and  again  the 
words  of  Job,  “  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away, — 
he  has  done  what  seemed  him  good, — blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.”  Followed  by  his  companions  and  scholars  he 
was  compelled  to  wander  about  in  uncertainty,  till  at  length 
he  found  refuge  on  the  estates  of  a  noble  lady,  by  the  name  of 
Icia  or  Ida,  at  Eameshoe  in  the  department  of  Holstein. 
From  this  spot,  he  now  travelled  over  his  pillag'ed  and 
wasted  diocese,  labouring  to  promote  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  confirm  the  faith,  and  to  console  the  minds,  of  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  Meantime,  he  had  lost  also  his 
powerful  protector,  the  emperor  Lewis,  who  died  in  840.  In 
consequence  of  the  division  of  the  territory  after  his  death,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  monastery  Thoroult,  which  had  hitherto 
supported  him  in  his  poverty.  Many  of  his  companions  for¬ 
sook  him  for  want  of  the  means  of  sustenance  ;  many  returned 
back  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie.  But  Anschar  made  the  best 
of  his  situation,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties 
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of  his  calling  in  the  midst  of  so  many  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances.* 

Thus  he  laboured  many  years,  travelling  from  his  place  of 
refuge  through  every  part  of  his  wasted  diocese.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  beheld  the  mission  destroyed  which  had  been 
commenced  in  Sweden,  without  any  apparent  prospects  of  its 
restoration.  I  he  archbishop  Lbbo  of  Rheims,  from  whom 
that  mission  originally  proceeded,  having  become  entangled  in 
the  political  quarrels  of  the  Frankish  empire,  was  for  a  time, 
it  is  true,  wholly  withdrawn  from  missionary  affairs  ;  but  when, 
after  many  calamities,  in  which  he  had  involved  himself  by 
participating  in  the  insurrection  against  the  emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious,  he  became  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  holy  enterprise  was  rekindled,  and  he  exhorted  Anschar 
not  to  be  disheartened  by  these  accumulating  embarrassments. 
In  their  last  interview  on  this  subject,  said  he  to  the  latter — 
lie  assured,  that  what  we  have  laboured  to  accomplish  for 
the  glory  of  Christ,  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  Lord  ;  for  it 
is  my  firm  and  settled  belief,  yea  I  know  assuredly,  that 
although  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do  among  those  nations, 
meets  for  a  time  with  obstacles  and  hindrances  on  account  of 
our  sins,  yet  it  will  not  be  lost,  but  thrive  more  and  more,  till 
the  name  of  the  Lord  extends  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  earth !” 

.  Meanwhile,  the  way  was  preparing  for  an  improvement  of 
his  affairs.  At  the  very  time  Anschar  met  with  the  calamity 
above  described,  Leuderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  died,  and  the 
vacancy  of  this  bishopric  set  king  Lewis  of  Germany  to  de¬ 
vising  measures  for  extricating  an  archbishop,  who  laboured 
so  zealously  for  the  good  of  the  church  of  the  North,  from  all 
his  difficulties.  He  probably  left  this  bishopric  for  a  time 
without  an  incumbent,  with  the  intention  of  uniting  it  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburgh,  and  thus  relieving  the  poverty  of 
this  latter,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to  be  devastated  by 
barbarians— an  arrangement,  however,  which  could  lie  carried 
into  complete  effect  only  by  the  removal  of  various  difficulties 
and  objections,  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders. 

This  scholar  Rimbert  says :  Ipse  cum  paucis,  qui  cum  eo  suhsti- 
teiant,  prout  poterat,  se  agebat  et  licet  in  paupertate  degens,  injunctum 
sibi  officium  nequaquam  deserere  voluit.  Vit.  s.  21. 
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arising  from  the  necessity  of  introducing  various  changes  in 
the  relations  of  the  existing  dioceses  to  each  other, — the 
bishopric  of  Bremen  having,  in  fact,  been  subordinate  to 
another  archbishopric,  then  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lotharingia,  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  create  any  strife  in  the 
church,  and  wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  self-interest, 
Anschar  declined,  for  a  long  time,  to  accept  of  the  assistance 
which  was  thus  proffered  to  him.*  By  various  negotiations, 
extending  from  the  year  847  to  the  year  849,  all  the  difficulties 
which  impeded  this  new  arrangement  were  finally  removed  ; 
moreover,  the  change  was  sanctioned  by  the  papal  confirmation. 
Thus  Anschar  came  into  possession  of  a  larger  and  securer 
income,  without  which  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  missionary  establishments  in  the  North,  with  any 
prospects  of  success.  From  henceforth  the  town  of  Bremen, 
on  account  of  its  safer  position,  became  the  ordinary  seat  of 
the  archbishop. 

Under  these  more  favourable  circumstances,  Anschar  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  the  missions  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  By  presents,  he  succeeded  in  softening  the  temper 
of  Horick  (Erich)  king  of  Jutland,  hitherto  a  violent  enemy 
of  Christianity.  He  undertook  the  management  of  certain 
political  negotiations  with  that  monarch,  in  conducting  which 
lie  won  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  king  admitted 
him  to  his  private  councils,  and  refused  to  treat  with  any 
other  agent  in  his  affairs  with  the  German  empire.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  personal  attachment  of  the  king,  to  obtain  his 
consent  for  the  admission  of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom. 
We  have  no  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  king  himself  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  but  he  held  it  in  great  respect ;  and 
Anschar  was  permitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
church,  and  to  establish  the  Christian  worship  of  God  wherever 
he  chose,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  baptize  all  who  desired  it. 
He  selected,  as  the  most  eligible  spot  for  founding  a  church, 
the  town  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  a  place  which  had  much  intercourse  by  trade  with 

*  Vita  Anschar,  c.  22.  Pertz  monumenta,  T.  II.  p.  706.  Dominus 
et  pastor  noster  hoc  sibi  periculosum  esse  aliquo  modo  formidans  et  ne  a 
quibuslibet  nsevo  cupiditatis  reprehenderetur,  caute  pnevidens,  non  facile 
huic  disposition!  assentiebat. 
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the  Christian  towns,  Dorstede  and  Hamburgh.*  Over  the 
church  here  established  he  appointed  a  priest ;  many  concealed 
Christians,  who  had  been  baptized  at  Hamburgh  or  Dorstede 
now  ventured  to  make  public  profession  of  their  religion,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  once  more  uniting  in  the  Christian 
worship  of  God.  As  from  this  time  the  Christian  merchants 
ot  1  orstede  came  to  the  place  with  greater  confidence,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  marts  grew  more  lively  the 
event  operated  favourably  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town/ and 
Christianity  recommended  itself  by  its  beneficial  influence  on 
the  condition  of  the  burgesses.  Many  received  baptism,  but 
many  also  joined  in  the  public  worship  only  as  catechumens, 
for  the  same  reason  that  had  induced  multitudes  already  in 
more  ancient  times  to  put  off  their  baptism,  j  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  by  delaying  that  rite  until  the  last  moment,  they 
shouh!  by  then  receiving  it,  pass  without  blemish  to  immortal 
ife.  Many  who,  under  the  visitations  of  sickness,  had  soua-ht 
help,  m  vain  from  the  gods,  on  whom  they  had  lavished  their  ■ 
o  clings,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  their  recovery  was  re- 
garded  as  an  effect  of  the  holy  rite.J 

As  to  the  Swedish  mission,  its  failure  happened  precisely 
at  the  same  point  of  time  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate- 

1  .  n  s~  nilO  tl  1C  seven  ensuing  years,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Gauzbert  from  Sweden,  he  was  unable  to  do 
anything  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  mission.  At 
length,  in  the  year  851,  he  succeeded  in  again  finding  a  suit¬ 
able  person  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  He  prevailed  on 
Ardgar,  a  priest  and  eremite,  to  exchange  a  life  of  peaceful 
seclusion,  consecrated  solely  to  his  own  improvement  for 
more  active  labours  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.  ’  He 
calculated  in  this  case  especially,  on  the  well-known  zeal  of 
ns  ancient  friend  Ilerigar,  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  was 
ins  earnest  advice  that  Ardgar  should  attach  himself.  Nor 
wvas  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Through  every  change 
of  circumstances  Herigar  had  not  only  continued  steadfast  in 
the  faith  himself,  having  never  been  moved  by  any  pressure  of 
distress  to  seek  help  from  the  gods,  but  had  boldly  proclaimed 
his  faith  among  the  heathens,  and  many  circumstances,  in 
themselves  unimportant,  had  contributed  to  give  his  testimonies 
*  SHaswig.  the  place  on  the  Slia,  Heithaby. 

T  See  Vol.  I.  p.321.  +  See  Vita,  c.  24. 
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and  exhortations  additional  weight  with  the  people.  For  it 
happened  here,  as  it  often  lias  in  the  history  of  missions,  the 
slightest  circumstances  became  influential,  from  the  connection 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  an  overruling  Providence. 

One  of  the  persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
tumultuary  proceedings  by  which  Gauzbert  was  forced  to 
leave  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  a  chieftain,  and  he  had  conveyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  booty  which  fell  to  his  share  to  his 
father’s  house.  It  so  happened  that  this  family  were  afterwards 
visited  with  sore  calamities  ;  they  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
property,  and  the  son,  with  many  other  members  of  the  family, 
died.  The  father,  judging  after  the  usual  manner  of  a  heathen, 
concluded  that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  deity, 
and  thus  brought  upon  himself  these  misfortunes.  Following 
the  common  practice  in  such  cases,  he  went  to  a  priest,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  him  respecting  the  God  whom  he 
had  provoked  to  bring  these  evils  upon  him,  and  whose  favour 
he  must  seek  to  propitiate,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  them. 
The  priest  assured  him,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  so 
faithful  a  worshipper  of  all  the  gods,  there  was  no  other  whom 
he  could  have  injured  but  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and  he 
therefore  advised  him  to  remove  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
his  house  every  article  which  had  been  consecrated  to  that 
deity.  A  religious  volume,  belonging  to  the  spoils  obtained 
by  his  son  in  the  attack  on  Gauzbei’t,  was  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  house,  and  bound  to  a  stake,  dhe  man 
vowed  satisfaction  to  the  God  whom  he  had  injured.  The 
volume  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  a  Christian,  and  pre¬ 
served  till  the  arrival  of  Ardgar.  It  was  this  Christian  who 
related  the  whole  transaction  to  Rimbert,  Anschar’s  disciple 
..and  biographer.*  Again  ;  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  among 

*  See  Anschar’s  Life,  c.  18.  This  Christian  afterwards,  in  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Corvey,  committed  the  Psalms  to  memory,  with  a  view 
to  supply  to  himself,  in  this  way,  the  want  of  a  knowledge.of  letters.  _  Ex 
cuius  ore  etiam  ista  cognovimus,  qui  postea  magnse  fidei  et  devotioms 
extitit,  ita  ut  psalmos  quoque  apud  nos  memoriter  sine  litteris  didicent. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  either  learnt  Latin  without  a  knowledge  or  the 
Latin  alphabet,  which,  however,  is  not  probable,  or  there  must  have 
been  even  at  that  early  period,  a  Swedish  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  or,  it  is 
possible,  that  he  may  have  used  the  version  of  Ulplnlas,  which  was  then 
still  to  be  met  with,  ‘as  we  learn  from  Walafrid  Strabo,  m  this  century, 
who  says  of  the  same  (de  rebus  eccles.  c.  VII.)  .  quorum  adhuc  monu- 


dangers,  to  seek  the  especial  assistance  of  some  one  of  their 
gods,  vowing  to  him  a  gift  in  case  of  deliverance  ;*  and  if 
they  were  delivered,  then  this  god  was  made  an  object  of 
special  veneration.  It  so  happened  that  Birka,  a  place  already 
mentioned,  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  merchants,  was 
threatened  by  a  hostle  army;  and  the  inhabitants  had  soim-ht 
protection  in  vain  from  their  gods.  Herigar  seized  hold  of 
this  occasion  to  direct  them  to  the  Almighty  God,  whom  he 
himself  worshipped.  The  imminent  danger  procured  him  a 
healing  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such 
cases,  the  whole  population  met  together  in  a  field,  where 
they  vowed  to  the  Lord  Christ  a  fast,  and  a  distribution  of 
alms  in  his  name,  in  case  lie  should  deliver  them  from  the 
power  of  the  enemy. |  By  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
they  were  actually  delivered.  And  although  this  and  similar 
experiences  could  not  convert  them,  it  is  true,  at  once  into 
believing  Christians,  yet  they  were  at  least  led  more  and  more 

to  (he  conviction,  that  Christ  too  was  a  powerful  deity, _ 

mightier  than  other  gods.  Herigar  made  the  best  use  of  such 
incidents,  to  prove  the  power  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped. 

We  may  conceive,  then,  with  what  delight  the  arrival  of 
Aidgar  was  hailed  by  the  stadtholder,  who,  for  seven  years, 
lard  not  received  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest! 
I  hi  ougli  his  mediation,  he  obtained  permission  to  preach 
wherever  he  pleased.  There  were  many  Christians  besides, 
who  had  painfully  felt  the  want  of  a  Christian  priest,  and  were 
not.  a  little  rejoiced  at  beholding  one  once  more  among  them. 
One  of  these  was  Frideburg,  a  pious  widow,  who,  in  spite  of 
■aH  the  violence  of  the  pagans  around  her,  had  remained 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  And  seeing  no  prospect  that,  in  the 
jour  of  death,  which  to  a  person  of  Iter  years  could  not  be  far 
distant,  she  could  receive  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a 
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the  last  hour,  a  portion  of  the  element,  which  was  to  represent 
to  her  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  be  the  sign  that  she  com¬ 
mended  herself  to  the  Lord’s  mercy,  in  passing  from  the 
world.  The  greater  was  her  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
join  in  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  restored  by  Ardgar  ; 
and  she  now  had  her  most  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  in  being 
permitted  in  her  last  moments  to  draw  comfort  and  strength 
from  partaking  of  the  holy  supper.  Zealously  devoted  in  her 
lifetime  to  works  of  charity,  she  charged  her  daughter  Ivathle 
to  dispose  of  all  her  effects  after  her  death,  and  to  distribute 
the  avails  in  alms— a  bequest  not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with 
some  superstitious  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pious  act,  in  de¬ 
livering  her  departed  soul  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  As 
the  poor  were  few  in  numbers,  however,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
— the  inequality  of  conditions  being  less  strongly  marked  in 
the  simple  mode  of  life  which  there  prevailed — the  daughter 
was  to  go  with  the  money  to  Dorstede,*  where  churches  and 
priests,  and  also  paupers,  abounded. t  These  directions  the 
daughter  faithfully  obeyed.  Proceeding  to  Dorstede,  she 
procured  the  assistance  of  pious  women  devoted  to  that  busi¬ 
ness,  to  go  round  with  her  to  all  the  churches,  where  the 
poor  were  to  be  found,  and  inform  her  how  to  distribute  the 
money  according  to  the  various  necessities  and  deserts  of  the 
needy. |  Ilerigar  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the 

*  One  evidence  of  the  important  influence  which  the.  constant  inter¬ 
course  between  this  commercial  town  and  the  northern  kingdoms  had  on 
the  spread  of  Christianity. 

f  The  <n-eat  number  of  churches  attracted  thither  also  a  multitude  ot 
the  poor  ;°and  the  unwise  distribution  of  alms,  no  doubt,  encouraged  and 
promoted  poverty. 

+  It  is  further  recorded,  that  when  the  daughter,  with  her  companions 
and  assistants,  had  distributed  about  half  the  sum,  she  ventured  to  take 
one  piece  of  the  money  to  purchase  refreshments  for  herself  and  her 
friends,  weary  and  exhausted  with  their  labours.  But  great  was  her 
astonishment  on  finding  in  the  purse,  which  she  had  placed  empty  in  a 
particular  spot,  the  whole  sum  distributed,  with  the  exception  of  that 
single  piece.  She  consulted  with  a  priest,  in  whom  she  confided,  about 
this  wonderful  event ;  and  he  assured  her  that  God  intended,  by  this  mi¬ 
racle,  to  let  her  see  that  he,  the  almighty  and  all-sufficient  in  himself, 
needed  no  gifts ;  and  that  whatever  was  given  to  the  poor,  from  love  to 
him,  should  be  richly  repaid  in  heaven,  to  encourage  her  m  similar 
works  of  charity,  and  moreover  to  assure  her  that  her  mother  was  happy 
with  the  Lord.  This  money,  he  said,  was  now  presented  to  her  by  the 
Lord,  and  she  might  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased.  See  Vita  Anschar,  c. 
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holy  supper  in  his  last  moments;  but  upon  his  death,  the 
eremite  missionary  could  no  longer  resist  the  too  strong  bent 
of  his  mind  for  the  quiet  of  the  contemplative  life,  and,  in 
852,  returned  to  his  former  seclusion. 

After  his  return,  Anschar  was  the  less  disposed  to  think 
this  mission  ought  to  be  left  unjtrovided  for,  as  his  friendly 
understanding  with  king  Horik,  who  promised  to  lend  Ins 
aid  and  protection  to  the  cause,  seemed  to  open  for  it  more 
favourable  prospects  than  ever.  lie  invited  his  fellow  labourer, 
the  bishop  Gauzbert,  to  resume  the  work  in  which  he  had 
been  interrupted  ;  but  Gauzbert  represented  to  him,  that  as 
he  himself  had  left  behind  him  so  unfavourable  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  was  not  he,  but  Anschar,  of 
whom  they  still  retained  the  most  friendly  recollections,  who 
was  the  most  suitable  person  to  undertake  this  mission. 
Anschar  was  compelled  to  admit  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  joyfully  obeyed  a  call,  which,  no  less  by  its 
relation  to  the  proposed  aim  of  his  life,  and  to  the  leadings  of 
divine  Providence  indicated  by  his  position,  than  by  one  of 
those  visions  which  imaged  forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  his 
soul,  seemed  to  him  to  be  from  God.  During  the  time  of 
his  deepest  anxiety  about  the  Swedish  mission,  he  had  a 
dream.  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  appeared  before  him  in 
a  glorified  form,  and  foretold  him,  that  from  his  lips  the 
islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  word  of  God  ; 
that  he  Avas  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the  extreme  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his 
servant.  This  dream  appeared  to  him  as  a  prediction  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  SAveden ;  and  the  Avords,  “  the  Lord 
Avould  glorify  his  servant,”  he  Avas  inclined  to  interpret  as 
having  reference  to  his  destined  martyrdom,  Avhich  lie  had 
anticipated  from  his  early  youth.* 

The  more  gladly,  therefore,  did  Anschar  folloAv  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  friend  Gauzbert ;  and  Avith  a  cheerful  alacrity 
he  was  ready  even  to  meet  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which 
according  to  the  vision  might  also  await  him  in  Sweden;  though 
lie  by  no  means  intended  to  seek  the  martyr’s  death,  by  rashly 
disregarding  any  rule  of  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  the 

20.  We  have  here  either  a  beautiful  myth,  or  an  example  of  that 
deception  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  the  faith 
of  the  new  converts.  *  See  1.  c.  s.  25. 
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mission.  He  commenced  his  journey  in  853,  as  an  ambassador 
of  king1  Lewis,  entrusted  with  special  business  from  that 
monarch  to  Sweden,  and  accompanied  by  the  priest  Erimbert, 
a  nephew  of  Gauzbert,  appointed  by  the  latter  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative.  King  Horik  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  introduce 
and  recommend  him  to  the  Swedish  king  Olof.*  By  his 
envoy,  the  king  declared  himself  in  a  way  which  clearly  illus¬ 
trates  the  point  of  view  in  which  lie  regarded  Anschar,  as 
well  as  the  faith  he  preached.  The  king  said,  “  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  servant  of  God,  who  came  to  him  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  emperor  Lewis.  Never  ,in  all  his  life 
had  he  seen  so  good  a  man,  nor  found ‘one  so  worthy  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Having  found  him  out  to  be  a  man  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  goodness,  he  had  let  him  order  everything  as  he 
chose  to  do  in  regard  to  Christianity.  Accordingly,  he  begged 
king  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  manner  to  arrange  everything 
as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  own 
kingdom,  for  he  would  wish  to  do  nothing  but  what  was  good 
and  right. 

Anschar,  however,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  popular  mind 
in  an  unfavourable  state  of  excitement,  the  occasion  of  which 
might  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  which 
Christianity  had  already  begun  to  acquire.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  scattered  in  Sweden  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  operating  even  without  the  aid  of  teachers  ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  the  mixture  of  Christian  and  pagan 
elements  among  the  people,  testifies  of  the  power  which  the 
Christian  faith  had  already  begun  to  exercise  over  the  minds 
of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  who  decidedly 
espoused  Christianity  ;  on  the  other,  some  who  were  disposed 
to  admit  Christ  among  the  other  deities.  Hence,  in  the  zealous 
adherents  to  the  old  popular  religion,  the  apprehension  might 
be  excited,  that  Christianity  would  work  mischief  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  One  individual,  accordingly,  from  the 
midst  of  the  people,  had  believed  himself  called  to  appear 
among  the  Swedes  as  a  messenger  from  the  national  gods,  to 
announce  their  displeasure  at  the  neglect  into  which  the 
worship  of  those  deities  had  fallen  to  whom  they  were  in- 

'  *  Orici  missura  pariter  et  signum  habnit  secum,  according  to  the  Life 
of  Anschar.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  signum,  as  a  sign  of  the  royal 
credentials,  is  uncertain. 
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debted  for  all  their  prosperity,  and  at  the  introduction  of  the 
■worship  of  a  strange  God.  If  they  wished  for  a  new  God, 
they  should  enrol  among  the  number  of  their  deities  Erich, 
one  of  their  ancient  kings.  This  enthusiast  found  great 
acceptance  with  the  people,  and  much  zeal  Avas  manifested  in 
founding  a  temple  and  a  ritual  for  the  new  deity. 

In  this  very  business  they  were  engaged,  when  Anschar 
arrived  at  Birka ;  and  he  found  a  prevailing  state  of  feeling 
most  unfavourable  to  his  object.  His  old  friends  advised  him 
to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  be  satisfied  to  get  away  with 
his  life.  But  Anschar  declared,  that  as  to  his  life,  he  w'ould 
abandon  nothing  for  that ;  he  would  gladly  offer  it  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  also  gladly  suffer  for  that  cause  every 
species  of  torture.  But  resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life,  to  make  every  effort  to  procure  an  entrance  for  the  gospel, 
he  did  not  imprudently  and  fanatically  rush  on  martyrdom,  but 
had  recourse  to  all  the  measures  of  Christian  prudence  to  ward 
off  the  danger,  and  pave  the  Avay  for  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  people.  He  invited  king  Olof  to  a  feast  in 
his  own  house,  and  made  him  presents  with  which  he  was 
gratified.  Having  thus  gained  his  personal  good-will,  he 
begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  make  known 
the  Christian  faith.  The  king,  on  his  own  part,  Avas  inclined 
to  grant  his  request ;  but  his  authority  being  limited,  he  could 
not  decide,  except  by  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  consulting  the  gods  by  lot ;  but  he  promised  to  favour 
the  proposal  in  the  assembly  of  his  people.  Everything  now 
depended  on  their  decision  ;  and  Anschar,  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  so  dispose  the 
popular  mind  as  to  be  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  his 
own  cause.  Meantime,  Avhile  engaged  in  celebrating  mass, 
he  felt  such  inward  assurance,  such  a  gloAv  of  pervading 
joy,  that  he  said  to  a  priest,  his  most  intimate  friend,  “  I 
am  uoav  sure  of  my  cause ;  grace  will  be  with  them  and 
his  assurance  Avas  confirmed  by  the  event. 

At  first,  the  king  consulted  with  his  nobles  ;  and  they  sought 
to  explore  the  Avill  of  the  gods  by  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  lot 
Avas  favourable  to  the  admission  of  Christianity.  Next.,  the 
proposal  Avas  made,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  While  the  discussion  was  going  on  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  and  heat,  a  very  aged  man  stept  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
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assembly,  and  said  :  “  Hear  me,  king  and  people  ;  many  of 
us,  no  doubt,  have  already  been  informed  that  this  god  can 
be  of  great  help  to  those  who  hope  in  him,  for  many  of  us 
here  have  had  experience  of  this  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  in 
manifold  straits ;  why,  then,  should  we  spurn  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  to  us  ?  Once,  several  of  us  travelled,  for  the 
sake  of  this  religion,  to  Dorstede,  and  there  embraced  it  unin¬ 
vited.*  At  present  the  seas  have  become  dangerous  by  piracy. 
Why  then  should  we  not  embrace  what  we  once  felt  constrained 
to  seek  in  distant  parts,  now  that  it  is  offered  at  our  doors?” 
These  words  produced  the  desired  effect.  It  was  resolved  that 
no  obstacle  should  be  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  of  God.  The  resolution  of  this  assembly  of  the 
people  bound,  it  is  true,  only  a  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Gothenland  ;  but  in  the  other  part,  also,  Sweden 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  the  resolution  of  the 
popular  assembly  turned  out  to  be  favourable.  Anschar  left 
behind  him  in  Sweden  the  above-mentioned  priest,  Erimbert, 
to  guide  and  direct  the  public  worship.  The  king'  granted 
him  a  spot  for  building  a  church  ;  Anschar  purchased  another, 
on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  priest.  This  being  com¬ 
pleted,  he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  854.  Christian ity’had  at 
first,  it  is  true,  but  few  decided  followers,  and  these  were  for 
the  most  part  merchants  ;  but  the  recognition,  widely  diffused 
among  the  people,  of  Christ  as  a  deity,  and  the  impression  left 
by  the  stories  of  his  power,  served  to  prepare  the  way  for 
greater  things  in  the  future.  Circumstances,  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed  to  lead  men,  in  the 
first  place,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  Christ  as  a  mighty  pro¬ 
tecting  deity,  in  war  and  in  other  dangers.  The  consultation 
of  the  lot  had  induced  men  to  apply  to  him  for  succour,  and 
the  event  had  corresponded  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
Pagans  were  thus  led  to  hold  fasts  and  to  distribute  alms  in 
honour  of  Christ. 

*  The  words  to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion  at  page  267, 
and  which  are  contained  in  s.  27  of  the  Life  :  Aliquando  quidam  ex  nobis 
Dorstadum  adeuntes  hujus  religionis  normam  profuturam  sibi  sentientes, 
spontanea  voluntate  suscipiebant.  We  might,  to  be  sure,  understand  these 
words  as  meaning,  when  they  had  visited  Dorstede  on  other  business, 
they  had  there  embraced  Christianity;  but  the  antithesis  is  more  in 
favour  of  the  rendering  followed  in  the  text 
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In  Denmark,  however,  a  change  happened  in  the  same  year 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church.  King 
Ilorik,  Anschar’s  friend,  was  killed  in  battle  ;  and  of  his  entire 
race  but  one  descendant,  Ilorik  II.,  was  left  as  regent  over  a 
small  portion  of  the  country.  This  person  allowed  himself  to 
be  governed  by  a  certain  stadtholder,  Ilari,  a  man  hostilely 
disposed  towards  Christianity.  The  doors  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Schleswig  were  closed,  Christian  worship  was  for¬ 
bidden,  the  priest  obliged  to  flee.  Not  long  afterwards  how¬ 
ever  Hari  fell  into  disgrace,  a  person  well  disposed  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  who  already,  in  the  time  of  Ilorik  I.,  had  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Anscharand  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
attained  to  the  highest  influence.  The  king  himself  invited 
Anschar  to  send  back  the  priest,  since  he  was  not  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  the  friend  of  Christ  and  of  Anschar  than  the  elder 
Ilorik.  One  thing  which  the  pagans  would  not  suffer  before 
on  account  of  their  fear  of  enchantment,  was  now  permitted ; 
the  church  of  Schleswig  was  provided  with  a  bell.  Liberty 
moreover  was  given  to  found  a  second  church  at  Ripen  in 
Jutland,  over  which  a  priest  was  appointed. 

Anschar  was  at  all  times  extremely  solicitous,  that  the 
missionaries  sent  out  by  him  should  set  an  example  of  disin¬ 
terestedness.  lie  advised  them  to  ask  nothing  of  any  one ; 
but  rather  to  follow  the  example  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  sup¬ 
port  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  content  with 
the  little  they  needed  for  subsistence  and  clothing.  He  himself 
however  generously  gave  them  not  only  what  they  required  for 
their  own  subsistence,  but  also  a  surplus  for  making  presents 
and  so  creating  friends,  according  to  his  own  general  practice 
of  seeking,  by  means  of  presents,  to  gain  influential  patrons  to 
the  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Ilis  own  diocese  had 
but  recently  been  rescued  from  paganism  ;  and  the  wars  with 
adjacent  heathen  tribes  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  his  people  in  Christian  life  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  hence  he  was  still  obliged  to  sustain  many  a  hard 
conflict  in  his  own  field  with  pagan  barbarism  ;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example.  Certain  Christians  who  had  been 
dragged  off  as  slaves  by  pagan  tribes  of  the  North,  had  effected 
their  escape  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  were  compelled  to 
suffer,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  North 
Albingia.  But  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  of  that 
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district  having  recaptured  them,  sold  some  of  them  as  slaves 
again  to  pagans  or  Christians,  retaining  others  as  servants  in 
their  own  households.  Anschar  was  indignant  to  find,  that 
such  things  were  done  in  his  own  diocese ;  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  subdue  the  pride  of  these  mighty  ones,  till  by  the 
impression  of  a  dream  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  him,  he  was 
inspired  witli  confidence.  lie  repaired  in  person  to  the  district 
where  these  events  had  occurred.  With  such  equanimity  and 
cheerfulness  did  he  start  on  this  expedition,  that  his  attendants 
remarked  they  had  never  made  so  pleasant  a  journey,  so  happy 
did  they  find  themselves  in  his  society,  so  deeply  were  they 
conscious  that  the  Lord  was  with  them.  He  himself  went 
straightway  into  the  midst  of  the  nobles  ;  no  one  dared  con¬ 
tradict  him.  The  captives  were  collected  from  all  sides,  and 
immediately  set  free. 

Anschar  from  his  youth  was  exceedingly  given  to  religious 
contemplation,  to  prayer,  and  other  devotional  exercises  of  life 
consecrated  to  seclusion.  He  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for 
this  purpose  a  particular  cell,  naming  it  his  place  of  quiet  and 
penitence,  to  which,  with  a  few  like-minded  friends,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  retiring.  This  indulgence,  however,  he  never 
allowed  himself,  except  when  an  opportunity  was  given  him  of 
recruiting  himself  for  a  short  time  from  his  laboui-s  among  the 
heathen,  his  devoted  toil  as  a  pi’eacher,  and  from  the  functions 
of  his  episcopal  office,  soon  leaving  again  this  beloved  seclusion 
to  engage  once  more  in  his  public  duties.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  disciplining  himself  by  sevei’e  mortifications;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  ignorant  that  humility  is  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  and  observing  how  easily  self-exaltation  attached 
itself  to  such  outward  austerities,  he  begged  God  to  save  him 
by  his  grace  from  this  danger.*  Too  humble  to  entertain  a 
wish  of  being  able  to  perform  miracles,  he  could  not  pi’event 
the  coming  of  sick  persons  from  distant  parts,  who  hoped  to 
be  restored  by  his  prayers.  Was  a  word,  however,  dropped  in 
his  presence,  intimating  that  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  his 
prayei’s  in  the  healing  of  the  sick,  he  said,  “  Could  I  deem 
myself  worthy  of  such  a  favour  from  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
him  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle,  that  out  of  me  by 
his  grace  he  would  make  a  good  man.”| 

*  L.  c.  c.  35. 

f  Si  dignus  essem  apud  Dominum  meum,  rogai’em,  quatenus  uuum 


After  having  laboured  more  than  thirty-four  years  for  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  North,  when  past  the 
age  of  sixty-four  lie  was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
under  which  he  suffered  for  more  than  four  months.  Amidst 
his  bodily  pains,  he  often  said  they  were  less  than  his  sins 
deserved,  repeating  the  words  of  Job,  “  Have  we  received 
good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  ?”  Ilis  only  regret  was  to  find  that  the  hope  of  dying  as 
a  martyr,  with  which  that  early  dream  had  inspired  him,  was 
not  to  be  fulfilled.  An  anxious  concern  for  his  diocese,  for 
the  souls  of  the  individuals  who  stood  round  him,  and  especially 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  occupied  his  mind 
to  the  last.  In  a  letter  written  during  this  sickness,  he  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  the  German  bishops,  and 
to  king  Lewis,  strenuous  efforts  for  the  continuance  of  these 
missions.  At  last,  having  received  the  holy  supper,  he  prayed 
that  God  would  forgive  all  who  had  done  him  wrong.  He 
repeated  over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  the  words,  “  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,’" 
and  died,  as  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  the  third,  865.* 

Anschar’s  successor,  his  faithful  disciple  Kimbert,  strove  in 
all  respects  to  imitate  his  master.  He  made  several  journeys, 
not  without  great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To 
ransom  Christians  captured  by  the  pagan  nations  of  the  North, 
he  parted  with  everything,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  horse,  which  he  kept  for  his  own 
convenience. f  But  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  most 
unfavourable  to  the  missions  among  the  Scandinavian  tribes; 
for  the  pagans  from  those  parts,  by  their  desolating  irruptions 
in  quest  of  plunder,  spread  terror  and  havoc  far  and  wide 
among  the  Christian  nations,  in  Germany,  England, and  France, 
everywhere  threatening  with  destruction  the  institutions  of 


people,  were  in  part  brought  more  nearly  within  the  range  of 
Christian  influences.  Odo,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury," who 

mihi  concederet  signum,  videlicet  ut  de  me  gratia  sua  faceret  boimni 
hominem. 

*  See  in  the  actis  sanct.  at  the  III.  of  February, 
f  See  his  Life,  c.  17.  Mabillon,  acta  sauct.  sasc.  IV.  P.  II.  p.  481. 
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lived  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  honoured 
as  a  saint,  descended  from  a  pagan  Danish  family.  Christian¬ 
ity  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  mind  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man,  and  he  professed  the  Christian  faith  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  his  parents.* 

In  Denmark,  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  king 
Gurm,  a  usurper  of  the  sovereign  authority,  manifested  the 
most  bitter  hostility  to  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian 
church  till  in  the  year  934,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of 
the  German  emperor,  Henry  I.,  he  promised  to  desist  from  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  up 
the  province  of  Schleswig  to  the  German  empire.  This  pro¬ 
vince  now  afforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  stable  and  secure  seat 
for  the  Christian  church.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  thus  affording  a  convenient  point  of  transit  for  Christian¬ 
ity  to  Denmark.  The  archbishop  Unni  took  advantage  of  this 
happy  change,  and  again  made  a  missionary  tour  to  the  North. 
His  efforts,  it  is  true,  were  unsuccessful  to  produce  a  change  on 
the  mind  of  king  Gurm  himself;  but  he  found  so  much  the 
readier  access  to  the  heart  of  his  son  Ilarald,  who,  under  the 
training  of  his  mother  Thyra  (a  daughter  of  that  first  Christian 
prince  Harald,  and  a  zealous  confessor  of  Christianity)  had 
already  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith.  Though  he  had  not 
received  baptism,  he  publicly  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Christianity  ;  and  as  he  shared  the  government  with  his  father, 
the  archbishop  could  travel,  under  his  protection,  into  every 
part  of  Denmark,  labouring  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church.  This  Harald,  surnamed  Blaatand,  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  reign  of  fifty  years  (from  941  onward), 
favoured  the  spread  of  Christianity.  A  war  between  this 
prince  and  the  emperor  Otho  I.  terminated  in  972  with  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  also  had  a  favourable  influence  towards 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  Denmark. 
Harald  with  his  wife  Gunild  received  baptism  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  stood  god-father  at  the  baptism 
of  the  young  prince  Sueno  (Sven  Otto).  But  although  Harald, 
before  he  became  sole  ruler,  had  shown  himself  favourable  to 

*  Accordingly  we  find  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Danes  settled 
in  England  and  the  English  in  the  year  905,  whereby  the  former  bound 
themselves  to  renounce  paganism  and  to  adopt  common  ecclesiastical  laws. 
See  Wilkins’  Concilia  Magna;  Britannia;.  T.  I.  fol.  202. 
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Christianity,  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  lie  had  from 
the  first  regarded  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion  ;  but  he 
proceeded  by  degrees,  from  a  belief  in  the  God  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  the  mightiest  deity  with  whom  however  the  old  na¬ 
tional  gods  might  also  still  be  worshipped,  to  faith  in  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  as  the  only  being  to  be  worshipped,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  old  national  gods  whom  he  finally  regarded  as 
no  better  than  evil  spirits.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  change  was  produced,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an 
ancient  legend,  widely  diffused  in  the  North,  and  handed  down 
by  popular  tradition  and  by  the  historians,*  which  doubtless 
is  not  without  some  foundation  of  truth.  A  priest  by  the 
name  of  Poppo,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  and  his  spiritual 
gifts,  had  come  to  Denmark  from  North  Friesland  to  labour 
as  a  missionary.  He  happened  to  be  present  at  a  banquet  in 
the  palace,  when  among  other  topics  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  strife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  a  subject 
which  at  that  time  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of  men.  Some 
of  the  Danes  said,  Christ  was  to  be  worshipped  indeed  as  a 
God  ;  yet  the  old  national  gods  were  mightier,  for  they  had 
performed  greater  wonders.  This  Poppo  disputed,  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  Christ  was  the  only  true  God,  that  those  gods 
whom  they  worshipped  were  on  the  contrary  evil  spirits.  The 
king  who  was  still  a  believer  in  the  old  gods  as  well  as  in 
Christ,  asked  the  priest  whether  he  dared  to  prove  this  by  a 
miracle ;  and  then,  as  it  is  reported,  proposed  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  ordeal  of  the  glowing 
iron.  Now  whatever  may  have  actually  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  something  at  least  was  done  or  took  place  which 

*  This  story  is  found  related  already  by  monk  Wittekind  of  Corvey, 
at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century.  Annal.  1.  III.  in  Meibom,  script, 
rerum  German.  T.  I.  p.  660 ;  and  in  the  same  age  by  bishop  Ditmar  of 
Merseburg,  in  his  chronicle,  1.  II.  The  historian,  Adam  of  Bremen,  who 
has  drawn  into'his  narrative  many  accounts  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
events  of  the  North,  says  of  Poppo  :  Cujus  veritate  miraculi  et  tunc 
multa  millia  per  eum  crediderunt  et  usque  liodie  per  populos  et  ecclesias 
Danorum  celebre  Popponi  nomen  effertur.  c.  77.  p.  56.  ed.  Lindenbruch. 
1595.  To  be  sure,  many  important  discrepancies  are  to  be  discovered  in 
the  report  about  these  facts,  as  it  regards  persons,  place,  and  time,  which 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  a  legend,  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  points  to  the  different  sources  from  which  the  story  came ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  the  exact  character  of  the  facts  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  tale. 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  Harald’s  mind,  and  contributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  settle  bis  convictions,  and  which  seems  also 
to  have  made  a  great  impressson  on  the  untutored  people. 
Poppo,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Aarhus,  is  said  to 
have  laboured  earnestly  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Den¬ 
mark.*  Harald,  both  in  respect  to  the  development  of  his 
religious  convictions  and  to  the  character  of  his  conversion, 
may  be  compared  with  the  emperor  Constantine.  Though  he 
manifested  great  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  thus  obtained  a  good  name  from 
those  who  regarded  solely  the  external  interests  of  the  church, 
yet  Ins  cruel  and  perfidious  acts  show  that  Christianity  had 
produced  in  him  no  moral  change.  The  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  however,  is  certainly  manifest  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  directed  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  rude  passions  of  his  people. 
It  was  first  under  his  auspicious  rule  that  Adaldag,  archbishop 
of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  an  active  and  zealous  labourer  both 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
archiepiscopal  province,  was  enabled  to  conceive  and  carry  out 
the  plan  of  consecrating  several  bishops  for  Denmark.  One 
of  these  was  bishop  Liafdag,  particularly  celebrated  for  his 
devoted  and  influential  activity. 

The  Christian  church,  however,  was  not  to  obtain  the 
victory  in  Denmark  without  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  first  place 
between  the  pagan  and  Christian  parties.  The  pagans  were 
still  quite  numerous  and  powerful,  and  they  were  embittered 
in  their  feelings  by  the  violent  measures  adopted  by  Harald 
for  the  universal  introduction  of  Christianity.  Of  this  tone  of 
feeling,  Sveno,  the  son  of  Harald,  twice  took  advantage,  and 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  him.  In  991  Harald  perished 
in  battle  ;  and  Sveno,  who  took  the  government,  re-established 
the  old  religion,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  party 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  Christian  priests 
were  expelled.  Libentius,  archbishop  of  Hamburgh  and  Bre¬ 
men,  attempted  in  vain,  by  messages  and  presents,  to  give  the 

*  Many  names  of  places  in  the  North  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  for 
example,  Poppholz,  a  forest  between  Flensburg  and  Schleswig,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  built  himself  a  hut.  In  a  brook  which  flows 
by  the  spot,  Hillegenbach,  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  his  disciples.  See 
Pantoppidan’s  Annales  ecclesia;  Danica;,  p.  158.  The  village  Poppen- 
biittel,  near  Hamburgh,  may  be  reckoned  also  to  this  class. 
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feelings  of  the  young  prince  a  different  direction.  When  the 
Danes,  under  this  monarch,  conquered  England,  they  expended 
their  fury  more  particularly  on  the  clergy  and  monks,  and 
everything  belonging  to  the  church.  In  tin's  Christian  land, 
however,  Sveno  himself  began  to  be  more  temperate  in  his 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  even  to  return  to  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  Ilis  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who 
reigned  from  the  year  1014,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  church  in  England,  and  especially 
of  his  consort,  the  English  princess  Emma,  who  was  a  devoted 
Christian.  But  religion  was  never  able  to  obtain  such  mastery 
over  him  as  to  place  an  effectual  check  on  the  fierceness  of  his 
passions,  his  love  of  rule  and  thirst  for  conquest ;  and  the  form 
in  which  Christianity  had  been  taught  him  was  so  mixed  up 
with  superstition,  as  to  furnish  him  with  ample  means  of 
pacifying  an  alarmed  conscience.  When  he  became  king  of 
England  and  Denmark,  he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to 
the  work  of  giving  a  stable  foundation  to  the  Christian  church 
in  his  native  country ;  and  to  this  end  employed  the  labours  of 
many  ecclesiastics  sent  over  from  England.  lie  showed  o-reat 
respect  for  everything  that  pertained  to  the  church,*  and  by 
his  efforts  to  promote  its  interests,  sought  to  atone  for  the 
deeds  of  violence  done  by  himself  and  his  father.  In  the 
year  1027,  he  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  had 
long  before  meditated,  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  and  to 
bespeak  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  behalf  of  his  people,  j  He 
proposed  to  himself,  if  we  may  believe  him,  in  this  enterprise, 
objects  worthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  all  which  he  made  known 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  people.  I  have  with  praver,  he 
writes,  consecrated  my  life  to  God  himself,  resolving  from 
henceforth  to  act  in  all  things  as  shall  seem  right  before  him  ; 
to  rule  with  justice  and  piety  over  the  people  who  are  my 
subjects  ;  and  if,  from  the  impulse  of  my  youthful  passions  or 
from  neglect,  I  have  done  many  things  in  my  past  life  con- 

*  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  had  received  from  him  a  present  to 
Ins  church,  writes  in  reply:  “  Te,  quern  paganorum  principem  audiera- 
rnus,  non  modo  Chnstianum,  verum  etiam  erga  ecclesias  atque  Dei  servos 
benigmssimum  largitorem  agnoscimus.”  See  ep.  97. 

t  As  he  says  himself:  Quia  a  sapientibus  didici,  sanctum  Petrum 
apostolum  maguam  potestatem  accepisse  a  Domino  ligandi  atque  solvendi, 
clavigerumque  esse  regni  coclestis  et  ideo  specialiter  ejus  patrocinium 
apud  Deum  expetere  vakle  utile  dixi. 
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trary  to  right,  I  now  propose,  with  God’s  help,  to  retrieve 
every  wrong.  I  therefore  command  my  counsellors,  never 
henceforth  to  countenance  any  injustice  out  of  fear  to  me,  or 
favour  to  any  potentate  whatever ;  nor  to  suffer  anything  of 
the  kind  to  find  admission  into  my  kingdom.  I  also  command 
the  nobles  in  my  kingdom,  if  they  have  any  regard  for  my 
friendship  or  their  own  good,  never  to  allow  themselves  in 
arbitrary  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  against  any  man,  be  he 
rich  or  poor.  All,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class,  shall 
experience  exact  justice  according  to  the  laws,  and  none  shall 
depart  from  them,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  my  royal 
favour  from  respect  to  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money  from  me.”* 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  rudeness  of  a  people, 
who,  as  Adam  of  Bremen  remarks,  thought  it  disgraceful  to 
shed  tears  for  their  own  sins,  or  at  the  death  of  their  dearest 
friends,!  could  be  subdued  by  the  influence  of  a  church  which 
trained  its  members  by  legal  discipline,  and  it  was  only  by 
gradual  advances  they  could  be  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  mild  and  humanizing  spirit  of  Christianity. 

As  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Sweden,  the  work  com¬ 
menced  by  Anschar  had  been  there  also  interrupted  by  the 
same  causes  which  had  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Danish 
mission.  For  seventy  years  after  Anschar’s  death,  nothing 
beyond  the  transitory  essays  of  Rimbert  had  been  done  for 
this  object ;  when  Archbishop  Unni,  who  under  King  Harald 
Blaatand  was  performing  a  good  and  successful  work  in  Den¬ 
mark,  extended  his  labours  from  that  country  to  Sweden.  He 
met,  as  it  is  reported,  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Swedish 
king  Inge  Olofson,  and  laboured  among  the  people  with  good 
success ;  but  he  died  at  Birka,  as  he  was  about  to  return,  in 
936.  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  with  Denmark,  where 
at  that  time  the  reign  of  Harald  was  so  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  the  gospel  at  all  points  found  its  way 
also  to  Sweden.  Liafdag,  bishop  of  Ripon,  and  the  bishop 
Odincar,  whom  archbishop  Adaldag  had  ordained  for  this  very 


*  See  Wilkins’  Concilia,  T.  I.  fol.  298. 

f  Laerimas  et  planctum  cscteraque  compunctionis  genera,  qua  nos 
salnbria  censemus,  ita  abominantur,  ut  nec  pro  peccatis  suis  nec  pro  caris 
defunctis  ulli  Here  liceat. 
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purpose,  are  said  to  have  been  particularly  active  in  promoting 
tins  work.  ® 

From  this  time,  Christianity  continued  to  make  progress, 
lough  it  often  became  intermingled  with  paganism.  The 
Swedish  king  OlofStautconnung,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eleventh  century,  declared  himself  at  the  beginning 
decidedly  m  favour  of  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  place 

LT  t  n'm  ,f?tin?  in  his  kinSd°m.  English  clergymen, 
at  1U  ,  7nmkl1’  and  others,  who  came  thither  by  the  way  of 

A  IT"!.  SGe  °n  a  f'uture  ha8’e)  were  active  in  these  efforts, 
the  famous  temple  at  Upsala  was  the  central  point  from 

hears  ofV^  cultus  waf  .continually  preserved  alive  in  the 
caits  of  the  people,  the  king  resolved  upon  its  destruction  as 
the  surest  means  of  overturning  the  old  popular  religion. 

ien  this  intention  of  the  king  came  to  be  known  to  the 
people,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  in  a  popular 
assembly  that  he  should  select  for  himself  the  best  portion  of 

church  bntf?h  PU1’PT  °f  Poundili«  in  it  the  Christian 
chuich,  but  that  everywhere  else  each  should  be  allowed 

rart  of  t?r,Se  ?  hiS  rfe!0Bc  Th<s  kin«  cllose  tte  western 
pait  of  the  country,  and  the  first  bishopric  was  founded  at 

bkara  in  West-Gothland,  over  which  an  English  clergyman 

bj  the  name  of  Ihurget  was  ordained  by  archbishop  Unvan 

Lut  other  ecclesiastics,  coming  over  from  England  attacked 

Th  SUCh  -J.  -  t.  arouse  tte  fury 

been 'the  me.60  pf0pulat10"'  0ne  Wulfred.  who  had  already 
been  the  means  of  converting  many,  seized  an  axe  and  dashed 

to  the  ground  a  much  venerated  idol,  tie  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  furious  pagans,  and  died  covered  with  wounds  *  The 
less  violent  zeal  of  king  Jacob  Amund,  Olof’s  successor,  con- 
tiibuted  so  much  the  more  effectually  to  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  His  step-brother  Emund,  who  acceded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  m  1051,  pursued  the  same  course  of  policy  ;  but'lie  was 
not  so  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  the  pope’s 

if8  Vny  desruf  of  settino  himself  up  as  patriarch 

n  /  ?  '  i?Smund;  the  klIio’s  bishop,  who  had  been 
oidamed  not  in  Bremen  but  in  Norway,  was  for  proceeding 

aftei  a  more  independent  way  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
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king  encouraged  him.  The  delegates  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen  met  with  a  very  bad  reception  in  Sweden  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  the  king  and  his  bishop  appeared  in  an 
unfavourable  light  to  the  advocates  of  the  reigning  church- 
system.*  It  would  have  been  attended  with  very  important 
consequences  to  the  shaping  of  the  church  and  Christian 
development  in  the  North,  if  the  reaction  of  the  northern 
spirit  of  freedom  against  dependence  on  the  organs  of  the 
papacy  had  lasted  for  a  longer  period.  But  under  Stenkil, 
Emund’s  successor  from  the  year  1059,  the  ancient  relation 
to  the  church  of  Bremen  was  immediately  restored.  An  event 
happened  in  the  reign  of  this  king,  which  must  have  given  a 
favourable  direction  to  the  current  of  popular  feeling  with 
regard  to  Christianity.  A  priest  of  the  temple  at  Upsula 
became  blind.  This  man  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  power  of  the  Christian’s  god ;  and  as  there  were  many 
who  worshipped  Christ  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  gods, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  natural  for  him  to  conclude  that 
this  calamity  had  befallen  him  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of 
the  only  god,  whom  he  slighted  and  neglected,  the  God  of  the 
Christians ;  and  as  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  help  from  his 
own  gods,  he  might  now  conceive  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief 
by  applying  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.  TV  hile  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  these  thoughts,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  promised  him  that  his  sight  should  be 
restored  if  he  would  come  over  to  the  worship  of  her  Son. 
The  priest  recovered  from  his  blindness,  and  rvent  about 
everywhere  proclaiming  the  almighty  power  of  the  Christian’s 
God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  archbishop  of  Bremen 
took  advantage  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  and  having 
consecrated  Adalward,  one  of  his  clergy,  to  the  episcopal 
office,  sent  him  to  Sweden.  Adalward  entered  upon  his  work 
with  great  zeal,  and,  in  conjunction  with  bishop  Egino  of 
Schonen,  made  every  exertion  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  at  Upsula,  that  strong-hold  of  paganism.  They 
were  ready  to  suffer  every  species  of  torture  to  effect  this 
object  ;  but  when  king  Stenkil  heard  of  their  design,  he 
deterred  them,  declaring  that,  if  they  carried  it  into  effect, 
they  would  not  only  fall  victims  themselves  to  the  wrath  of 

*  The  accounts  on  this  side,  therefore,  in  Adam  of  Bremen,  deserve  no 
confidence. 
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the  pagan  people,  but  involve  him  and  the  whole  church  of 
Sweden  in  the  greatest  dangers.* 

According  to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  and  eye¬ 
witness  of  these  events,  the  canonical  priest  Adam  of  Bremen, 
much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  preachers 
in  Sweden  ;  for  the  Swedes  were  very  susceptible  to  religious 
impressions,  and  indeed  inclined  al ready  to  recognize  a  divine 
power  in  Christianity,  and  to  unite  the  worship  of  Christ  with 
the  old  worship  of  the  gods.  Says  Adam  of  Bremen  :f 
“  TheY  receive  the  preachers  of  the  truth  with  great  kindness, 
if  they  are  modest,  wise,  and  able ;  so  that  the  bishops  are 
even  admitted  into  their  popular  assemblies,  where  they  gladly 
listen  to  their  discourses  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity. 
And  assuredly  they  might  easily  be  converted  to  our  faith,  if 
bad  teachers,  who  seek  their  own  rather  than  the  things  of 
Jesus  Christ,  did  not  prove  to  them  a  stone  of  stumbling.” 

The  Normans,  strictly  so  called,  had  manifold  occasions,  in 
their  predatory  excursions  to  the  remote  East  and  South,  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity  among  the  Christian 
people,  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Many  of  their 
leaders  had,  among  their  other  adventures  in  distant  lands, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity;  and  in  a  life  full  of 
hazardous  chances,  and  chequered  fortunes,  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power 
controlling  human  events,  they  were  by  various  circumstances 
led  to  believe  in  the  God  proclaimed  by  Christianity.  And 
when  by  the  same  means  they  became  more  fully  confirmed 
in  their  faith,  they  were  not  wanting  in  a  zeal  to  make  known 
the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to  the  rest  of  their  country¬ 
men  ;  but  they  tailed  of  possessing  that  kind  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  spirit  and  disposition  of  mind 
which  would  lead  them  to  the  appropriate  means  for  diffusing 
abroad  a  religion  like  that  of  the  gospel.  The  first  who 
attempted  to  plant  the  Christian  church  in  Norway  was 
prince  Ilacon,  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  He 
had  received  a  Christian  education  at  the  court  of  kino- 
Athalstan  of  England,  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christianity  he 
returned  when  a  young  man  to  Norway,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom;  but  he  found  both  the 
people  and  t lie  nobles  of  the  land  blindly  devoted  to  the  reli- 
*  L.  c.  c.  237.  L.  c.  c.  229. 
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gion  of  Odin,  and  lie  would  have  soon  lost  the  throne,  which 
did  not  belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  if  he  had 
publicly  shown  at  the  very  outset  his  zeal  for  Christianity. 
He  was  obliged  to  perform  his  exercises  of  Christian  worship 
in  secret,  for  which  purpose  he  had  obtained  priests  from 
England.  Every  week,  he  observed  Sunday  and  Friday  ;  the 
latter  as  a  fast-day  in  remembrance  of  Christ’s  passion.  He 
so  arranged  it,  that  the  ancient  national  festival  in  honour  of 
Odin,  the  three  days  festival  of  Jol  or  Yule  in  honour  of  the 
sun-god  Freyr  (the  dies  natalis  invicti  Solis  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  tribes),  which  was  usually  celebrated  with  abundant 
feasting,  should  be  transferred  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  fes¬ 
tival.  Thus,  without  being  disturbed,  or  exciting  observa¬ 
tion,  he  could  keep  his  own  festival  in  his  own  way.  It  was 
probably  his  design  also,  in  some  future  day,  to  convert  the 
heathen  festival  into  the  Christian  one,  since  the  very  object 
of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  festival  among  the  pagans 
of  the  old  Koman  world,  furnished  an  occasion  for  so  doing. 
Having  first  gained  over  his  most  confidential  friends  to  the 
side  of  Christianity,  as  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  power  was  sufficiently  established,  he  proposed,  in  the  year 
945,  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  nation, 
great  and  small,  masters  and  servants,  men  and  women, 
should  renounce  idolatry  and  sacrifices,  worship  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  devote  every  Sunday  to  the 
exercises  of  religion,  resting  from  all  labour,  and  observe 
every  Friday  as  a  fast-day.  Such  a  proposition  to  renounce 
at  once  the  old  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  could  of  course 
serve  only  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were 
devoted  to  their  ancient  sacred  institutions,  especially  as 
nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  measure 
by  a  previous  inworking  of  Christianity  upon  their  modes  of 
thinking.  The  heads  of  households  declared  they  could  not 
.gain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families  if  so 
.much  time  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  labour.  The  labouring 
-class  and  servants  declared,  that  by  so  much  fasting  they 
would  have  no  strength  left  to  work.  In  many  of  the  speeches 
.of  the  nobles,  who  took  up  the  argument,  zeal  for  the  old 
.national  religion  and  repugnance  to  a  new  and  foreign  worship 
.opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  people  was  most  emphatically 
expressed,  and  the  king’s  proposal  repelled  with  universal 
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indignation.  But  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied  to  have  the 
king  desist  from  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  ;  it 
was  considered  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land, 
that,  its  king  should  take  part  in  the  public  sacrifices.  At  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  a 
great  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  the  king’  was  required  to 
repaii  with  the  rest  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  ;  but  lie  ate  with  his  Christian  friends,  at  a 
separate  spot,  to  avoid  defiling  himself  with  the  pagan  sacrifice, 
and  having  his  religious  feelings  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  these 
heathen  customs.  This  behaviour  of  the  king,  which  seemed 
to  cast  a  reproach  on  the  festivals  and  customs  of  his  people, 
was  regarded  by  them  as  an  insult  to  his  subjects,  to  the  kings 
his  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  themselves.  Sigurd,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  nobles,  and  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  procuring  the  government  for  Hacon,  stood  forth  as 
mediator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that,  to  avoid  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  yield  in  some  measure  to  their  demands. 
Hacon  returned  to  his  palace,  and,  taking  his  throne,  the  full 
goblets  were  presented,  which,  according  to  an  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavian  custom,  must  be  drained  dry  in  honour  of  the  o’ods. 
Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  honour  of  Odin,  then 'pre¬ 
sented  it,  filled  up  again,  to  the  king  himself.  The  latter, 
before  touching  it  to  his  lips,  signed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a 
protection  against  the  polluting  effects  of  this  approach  to  the 
service  of  demons.  This  act  tlid  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
assembled  pagan  nobles ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Sigurd 
could  pacify  them  was  by  roundly  asserting  that  the  king'had 
merely  signed  over  the  cup  the  hammer  of  their  own  god 
Thor.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  fury  of  the  heathen  people 
broke  out  more  fiercely.  As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 
to  eat  horse-flesh,*  it  was  now  required  of  the  kin^,  with 
clamorous  uproar,  that  he  should  taste  of  it;  but  he° ’firmly 
refused.  At  length  he  consented,  for  form’s  sake,  to  touch 
his  lips  to  the  cloth  which  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  cauldron, 
in  which  the  flesh  had  been  seethed.  Thus  the  king  and  his 

At  the  time  ot  the  planting  of  the  church  in  Germany  by  Boniface, 
the  eating  of  horseflesh  was  already  denounced  as  a  heathen  practice 
1  ope  Gregory  III.  strictly  forbade  it,  in  his  letter  to  Boniface  of  the  year 
<  3d  :  ‘  lnnnundum  enim  est  atque  execrabile.”  See  Boniface,  epp.  p.  06. 
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people  separated,  mutually  excited  against  each  other ;  the 
former,  because  he  had  been  forced  to  yield  so  much  against 
his  own  religious  feelings ;  the  latter,  because  the  king,  after 
all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient  sacred  rites  and 
customs.  The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of  this  year 
led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  stormy  and  clamorous  demands ; 
and  the  king,  on  this  occasion,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  the 
people  should  break  out  in  open  rebellion,  actually  consented 
to  eat  part  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  drain  all  the  cups 
drunk  to  its  honour,  without  signing  the  cross  over  them.  He 
repented,  however,  of  having  ever  consented  to  do  a  thing  so 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  was  already  resolved  to  try 
the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  heathen  party.  The  invasion  of 
his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  which  he  met  with  the  united 
strength  of  his  people,  was  all  that  reconciled  him  to  them. 
About  the  year  960,  he  was  wounded  mortally  in  battle.  Tie 
now  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  if  he  should  survive,  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by 
tears,  penitence,  and  a  reformation  of  life,  seek  to  obtain  from 
God  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a 
heavy  weight  on  his  conscience,  that  he  had  denied  the  faith. 
His  friends  begged  him  to  direct  that  his  body  should  be 
transported  to  England,  for  interment  according  to  the  rites 
of  Christian  burial ;  but  he  said  he  wfas  unworthy  of  it. 
Having  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as  one. 
The  universal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had 
died  in  battle  for  his  country,  would  afterwards  be  likely  to 
have  a  salutary  reaction  on  their  feelings  towards  a  religion, 
to  which  he  was  so  sincerely  and  zealously  devoted. 

When  the  Danish  king  Harald,  in  967,  made  himself  master 
of  Norway,  lie  sought  to  destroy  paganism  ar.d  introduce 
Christianity  by  the  same  violent  measures  as  he  had  resorted 
to  in  Denmark ;  but  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  these  mea¬ 
sures  resulted  only  in  a  more  violent  reaction  of  paganism. 
The  person  whom  he  appointed  stadtholder  was  Yarl  Hacon, 
Sigurd’s  son,  with  whose  assistance  he  had  conquered  the 
country ;  but  as  Hacon’s  real  object  was  to  serve  his  own 
interest,  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  his  master,  and, 
destroying  all  Christian  foundations,  showed  great  zeal  in 
everywhere  restoring  again  the  pagan  idolatry.  But  when 
he  had  fully  secured  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  he 
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rendered  himself  odious  by  his  oppressive  tyranny,  and  the 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  opened  the 
way  for  Olot  Tryggweson,  another  Norwegian  general,  who 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty. 

This  Olof  had  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands ;  in 
Russia,  Greece,  England,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of 
Northern  Germany.  By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations, 
in  his  predatory  excursions,  he  had  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  and  had  been  led,  by  various  circumstances, 
to  see  a  divine  power  in  it.  In  some  German  port  he 
had  become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain 
ecclesiastic  from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  soldier- 
priest,  whose  temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  little  suited 
to  the  spiritual  profession.  This  person  carried  about  with 
him  a  large  shield,  having  on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
embossed  in  gold.  The  shield  attracted  Olof’s  particular 
notice.  He  inquired  about  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  which 
gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  story  of  Christ 
and  Christianity,  as  well  as  lie  knew  how.  Observing  how 
greatly  Olof  was  taken  with  the  shield,  Thangbrand°made 
him  a  present  of  it;  for  which  the  Norman  chieftain  richly 
repaid  him  in  gold  and  silver.  He  moreover  promised  to 
stand  by  him,  it  he  should  ever  need  his  assistance  and  pro¬ 
tection,  in  the  future.  In  various  dangers,  by  sea  and  on  the 
land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered,  he  believed  that  he 
owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield ;  and  his  faith  in  the 
divine  power  of  the  crucified  one  thus  became  stronger  and 
stronger.  At  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  south-west  of  England, 
lie  received  baptism;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Norway, 
his  country,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In  England, 
he  again  met  with  the  priest  Thangbrand,  who  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  Ids  country  for  having  slain  in  single  combat 
a  man  of  superior  rank.  Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  court  clergyman.  No  good  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a  person  of  this  cha¬ 
racter.  Inclined  of  his  own  accord  to  employ  violent  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  would  only  be  confirmed  in  this  mistaken  plan  by 
Thangbrand’s  influence. 

Olof  was  received  in  Norway  with  great  joy,  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Hacon ;  and,  no 
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sooner  had  he  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  than  he 
made  the  introduction  of  Christianity  his  chief  concern.  At 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  king  stated  that  he  should 
require  of  them  such  obedience  as  became  freemen ;  first, 
they  should  be  knights  to  the  sovereign  Lord,  whom  he  him¬ 
self  served — of  the  King  of  kings,  the  being  who  created 
heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would  make  them,  from  servants, 
brethren  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth — he  said — were 
founded  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  form  the  citizens,  by 
good  institutions,  for  being  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Olof  everywhere  destroyed  the  heathen  idols  and 
temples,  and  invited  men  to  be  baptized.  Of  those  who  would 
not  otherwise  submit,  he  purchased  obedience  to  his  commands, 
by  conceding  to  them  various  privileges ;  but  he  also  made 
use  of  threats  and  violence  to  extort  obedience,  and  in  many 
cases  exercised  a  revengeful  cruelty.  Paganism  had,  how¬ 
ever,  but  very  few  martyrs,  or  Olof’s  violent  measures  would 
have  turned  to  its  advantage.  His  reign  ended  with  a  war 
against  the  united  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which, 
in  the  year  1000,  he  lost  his  life. 

As  the  foreign  rulers,  who  divided  Norway  between  them, 
though  friendly  to  Christianity,  took  no  active  part  in  the  work 
of  planting  the  Christian  church  in  that  country,  the  pagan 
party,  which,  under  the  former  reign,  had  been  suppressed  by 
force,  were  now  enabled  to  cast  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them, 
and  stand  forth  free  again ;  but  the  other  two  parties — the 
decided  Christians,  and  those  who  were  for  uniting  the  worship 
of  Christ  with  that  of  the  old  national  gods — could  also  freely 
express  themselves.  If,  under  Olofs  reign,  a  more  earnest 
and  simple  method  had  been  pursued,  to  work  unon  the  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  of  the  people,  such  an  interval  would  have 
proved  a  more  important  and  salutary  thing ;  since  the  previ¬ 
ously-scattered  seeds  of  Christianity,  left  to  themselves,  would, 
by  their  own  inherent  and  divine  vitality,  have  surely  made 
progress,  and  freely  developed  themselves.  But  that  spiritual 
element  was  wanting ;  and  this  short  period  of  free  develop¬ 
ment  was  followed  again  by  a  domination  of  the  Christian 
church,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  people  from  without ;  for 
Olof  the  Thick,  who  delivered  Norway  from  her  foreign  yoke, 
came  into  the  country  in  1017,  when  already  a  decided  Chris- 
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tian,  with  bishops*  and  priests,  whom  he  brought  with  him 
from  England ;  and  his  mode  of  procedure  was  still  more 
despotic  than  that  of  the  first  Olof,  and  attended  with  more 
harshness  and  cruelty.  He  travelled  through  the  whole  country 
with  a  view  to  arrange  everything  himself  that  was  necessary 
for  the  effecting  of  his  own  object,  and  to  ascertain  with  exact¬ 
ness  how  far  the  cause  had  prospered  ;  and  the  obstinate  were 
threatened  with  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  maiming  of 
their  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  punishment  by  death.  Hence 
it  naturally  happened  that  many  submitted  to  baptism  through 
fear,  not  changing  their  religion,  but  only  practising  it 
secretly  ;  though  even  this  could  not  escape  the  jealous  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  king,  and  such  renegades,  who  had  never  really 
been  believers,  incurred  his  particular  displeasure.  An  un¬ 
productive  season  which,  in  1021,  followed,  after  aseries  of 
fruitful  years,  in  many  of  the  provinces  was  looked  upon  by  the 
heathen  as  a  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  on  account 
of  the  transition  to  the  worship  of  the  strange  God;  and  they 
who  had  submitted  to  baptism  merely  out  of  fear,  began  again 
to  practise  in  secret  more  zealously  the  ancient  rites,  with  a 
view  to  propitiate  the  angry  deities.  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  king  that  in  the  province  of  Thrand  a  number  of  festive 
banquets  had  been  held  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  custom,  all  the  goblets  were  offered  to  the 
national  gods,  the  Ases ;  sacrifices  were  offered ;  the  altars 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the  gods  supplicated  to  renew  the 
productivity  of  the  earth.  He  sent  for  a  few  delegates  to 
come  to  him  from  that  district,  and  state  what  reply  they  had 
to  make  to  these  accusations.  The  most  considerable  man 
among  them  endeavoured  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter  ;  he 
said  they  were  nothing  but  the  convivial  meetings  customarily 
held  among  the  people  of  the  land,  and  that  words  uttered  on 
such  occasions  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly  as  those 

*  Adam  of  Bremen  names,  as  particularly  distinguished  among  these 
the  bishops  Sigafrid,  Grimkil,.  Rodulf,  Bernard.;  See  c.  94,  p.  66.  He 
says  ot  his  zeal  for  the  extermination  of  all  pagan  superstition:  “  Inter 
csetera  virtutum  opera  magnum  Dei  zelum  habuit,  ita  ut  maleficos  de 
terra  disperderet,  quibus  quum  tota  barbaris  exuudet,  prsecipue  Norwegia 
talibus  monstris  plena  est.  Nam  divini  et  augures,  magi  et  iucantatores 
cseterique  satellites  antichristi  ibi  jhabitant.  Illos  omnes  et  hujus  modi 
persequi  decrevit,  ut  sublatis  scandalis  firmius  in  regno  suo  religio 
Christiana  elucesceret.” 
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spoken  in  times  of  soberness.  But  when,  by  closer  inquiry,  Olof 
found  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  though  they  had 
submitted  to  baptism,  had  almost  universally  continued  to  be 
pagans,  and  that  they  observed  the  usual  times  of  sacrifice  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable 
season,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  while  engaged  in 
celebrating  one  of  their  spring  festivals,  and  took  terrible  ven¬ 
geance  on  those  who  had  deceived  him.  As  many,  through 
fear,  now  promised  sincere  obedience,  he  founded  churches 
here,  over  which  he  appointed  priests,  who  were  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  required  for  the  due  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity*. 

Dread  for  the  most  part  of  Olofs  violent  measures,  induced 
obedience,  indeed,  though  there  was  no  sincerity  in  it ;  while 
from  the  boors,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  divinities,  and 
urged  on  by  the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  he  occasionally  met 
with  an  obstinate,  though  short-lived  resistance,  yin  the 
province  of  Dalen  was  a  powerful  man,  named  Gudbrand 
(after  whom  the  whole  province  was  called  Gudbrandsdalen),f 
a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  religion.  This  person  assembled 
the  people  as  Olof  approached,  and  telling  them  that  they 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  opened  to 
swallow  up  the  profane  monster  who  presumed  to  treat  the  gods 
with  such  insolent  contempt,  said  they  had  only  to  bring  out 
the  great  Thor  (a  colossal  idol),  and  let  him  appear  in  public, 
when  Olof  and  his  whole  force  would  melt  away  like  wax. 
The  words  were  received  by  the  multitude  with  a  shout  of 
exultation  ;  and,  clashing  together  their  shields,  the  crowds  of 
peasantry  marched  forth  to  meet  the  king,  who  soon  put  them 
to  flight.  Gudbrand’s  son  was  taken  prisoner;  and  the  king, 
after  detaining  him  for  a  few  days,  sent  him  back  fo  his  father, 
to  announce  his  own  approach.  Said  Gudbrand,  “Who,  then, 
is  this  God  of  the  Christians,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  or  can 
see?  We  have  a  god  whom  every  one  can  see,  the  great 
Thor,  in  whose  presence  all  must  tremble.”  A  meeting  was 
agreed  upon,  where  each  party  was  to  prove  the  power  of  its 
own  god.  Olof  prepared  himself  for  this  meeting,  the  night 

*  See  Tormodi  Torfaci  hist.  Norveg.  1.  II.  c.  21.  I  follow,  in  this 
whole  account,  the  extracts  from  Northern  sources,  contained  in  this 
instructive  work. 

t  Stift  Aggershuus  on  the  borders  of  Stiffs  Bergen  and  Drontheim. 
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previous,  by  prayer.  Next  day  the  colossal  image  of  Thor, 
overspread  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  to  the  public 
place,  and  around  it  the  pagans  assembled.  The  king  directed 
Colbein,  one  of  his  guard,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  great 
muscular  strength,  to  stand  near  him.  Gudbrand  first  made 
a  speech,  challenging  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of 
the  power  of  their  God,  and  pointing  them  to  the  great  Thor, 
the  sight  of  whom  filled  them  all  with  alarm.  Upon  this 
Olof  spoke :  “  You  threaten  us  with  your  deaf  and  blind 
god,  soon  to  meet  with  a  sorry  end.  But  lift  up  your  eyes  to 
the  heavens  ;  behold  our  God,  of  whom  ye  say  he  can  be  seen 
by  no  one,  how  majestically  he  reveals  himself  in  the  radiant 
light.”  The  sun  burst  forth  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Col¬ 
bein,  as  previously  directed  by  the  king,  demolished  with  a 
single  blow  the  mighty  idol.  The  monster  fell,  crumbled  into 
small  fragments,  out  of  which  crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice, 
snakes,  and  lizards.  Gudbrand  was  no  longer  disposed  to 
stake  everything  upon  a  god  that  could  not  help  himself.*  j 
The  embittered  state  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Olof  s  despotic 
severity  probably  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark  and  England.  The  banished  Olof 
returned,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  new  struggle.  He  would 
receive  none  but  Christians  into  his  army.  He  caused  the 
shields  and  helmets  of  his  soldiers  to  be  emblazoned  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his  watch-word,  “  Onward, 
warriors  of  Christ,  the  cross  and  the  king.”  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  battle  on  the  29th  of  July,  1033;  and  soon  after 
his  death  honoured  by  the  Christians  as  a  martyr.  The  fame 
of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  spread  far  and  wide.j 
The  day  on  which  he  died,  the  29th  of  July,  was  universally 
observed  as  a  festival  by  the  people  of  the  North.  The  vene¬ 
ration  in  which  Olof  was  held  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary 
re-action  on  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  towards  Christianity. 
Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  the  Normans,  who,  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  were  first  induced  to  leave  off  their  piratical 
expeditions  :  j;  “  After  receiving  the  gospel,  educated  in  better 


*  See  Tormod.  Torf.  1.  II.  c.  23. 

t  Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  his  tomb,  Hist.  Eccles.  c.  43 :  “Ubi  usque 
hodie  pluribus  miraculis  et  sanitatibus,  quae  per  eum  hunt,  Domiiius 
osteudere  diguatus  est,  quanti  meriti  sit  in  coelis,  qui  sic  glorificatur  in 
terris.”  }  De  situ  Daniae,  c.  96. 
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schools,  they  learned  to  love  peace,  and  to  be  contented  with 
their  poverty.” 

A  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  Iceland*  by  a 
Norman  colony,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  transplant 
Christianity  to  that  island.  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran,  from 
a  noble  Icelandic  family,  roved  the  seas  as  a  pirate,  as  was 
customary  with  sons  of  the  first  Norman  families ;  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  however,  from  others  of  this  class  by  devoting 
all  he  gained,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  his  own  subsist¬ 
ence,  to  the  redemption  of  captives. f  This  trait  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  spoke  of  better  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude 
Icelander,  and  formed,  as  we  may  presume,  the  medium  of 
access  through  which  Christianity  reached  him.  His  adven¬ 
tures  brought  him  to  Saxony,  where  he  fell  in  the  way  of  a 
certain  bishop,  Friedrich, |  who  instructed  him  in  Christianity, 
and  baptized  him.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  amounted, 
indeed,  to  something  more  than  such  conversions  usually  did 
among  these  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  who,  while 
sojourning  in  distant  lands,  were  induced  to  become  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  for  the  bishop  Friedrich  had  probably  given  him  better 
instruction,  and  he  showed  the  influence  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  by  renouncing  pii’acy.  Still  it  appears  evident  from  his 
conduct  that  he  had  by  no  means  as  yet  experienced  that 

*  Where,  perhaps,  even  earlier  than  this,  the  Irish  monks,  who 
wandered  everywhere  and  defied  every  hardship,  had  endeavoured  to 
form  an  establishment ;  since  it  is  intimated  in  old  Northern  legends  that 
the  Normans,  when  they  settled  in  this  island,  found  there  already 
Christians  (Papas,  priests),  Irish  books,  bells,  bishops’  staffs,  &c.  See 
Miinter’s  Geschichte  der  Einfuhrung  des  Christenthums  in  Diinemark 
und  Norwegen,  Bd.  I.  S.  520;  with  which  compare  the  remarks  of  monk 
Dicuil  of  Ireland,  in  825,  whose  book  De  mensura  orbis  terra,  was  first 
published  by  Walckenaer,  Paris,  1807.  He  speaks  (De  mensura,  p.  29) 
of  the  Thile  ultima  (probably  Iceland),  in  qua  a?stivo  solstitio  sole  de 
canceri  sidere  faciente  transitum,  nox  nulla.  Brumali  solstitio  perinde 
null  ns  dies.  He  then  relates  that  ecclesiastics,  thirty  years  before,  had 
resided  there  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  August. 

__  f  See  the  account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland, 
Kristni-Saga — a  narrative  drawn  from  old  traditions.  The  original  Ice¬ 
landic,  with  a  Latin  translation,  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1773. 

t  As  he  had  been  absent  six  years  from  his  diocese,  he  could  not  have 
been  bishop  of  any  particular  see ;  but  if  he  had  really  received  episcopal 
ordination,  as  from  various  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  a  church  yet  to  be 
formed  among  the  heathen — episcopus  regionarius. 
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moral  change  which  Christianity  aims  to  effect — the  stormy 
passions  which  swayed  the  rude  pagan  of  the  North  were  not 
subdued.  In  981  bishop  Friedrich,  in  company  with  this  Ice¬ 
landic  chieftain,  his  new  convert,  visited  Iceland,  in  the  hope, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Thorvvald,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  win  over  multitudes  to  Christianity.  The  first  winter 
he  spent  in  Thorwald’s  family,  who  laboured  for  some  time 
without  success,  to  induce  his  father  to  receive  baptism.  The 
old  Codran  worshipped  more  particularly,  as  his  tutelary  god, 
a  stone,*  possessed,  as  he  imagined,  of  wonderful  virtue,  and 
refused  to  put  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians,  until  it  should 
be  proved  that  he  was  mightier  than  his  own.  The  bishop 
prayed  over  the  stone,  and  it  fell  in  pieces.  This  proved  to 
the  heathen  the  power  of  the  Christian’s  God.  So  states  the 
later  tradition  which,  no  doubt,  may  have  mixed  up  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  with  fiction  ;  still  in  substance  it  accords 
fully  with  the  character  and  manners  peculiar  to  the  infancy 
ot  those  tribes  of  the  North  ;  and  similar  stories  were  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  more  authentic  histories  of  missions 
among  people  at  the  same  stage  of  culture.  To  the  same  class 
belongs  an  event  which  took  place  when  Thorvvald  and  the 
bishop  attended  the  customary  autumnal  festival  (see  above). 
On  this  occasion  two  of  those  men  called  Bersetkers,  who,  in 
certain  states  of  frenzy  or  possession,  were  supposed  capable  of 
doing  extraordinary  things,  rushed  frantically  in,  and  proposed 
to  pass  unharmed  between  two  fires.  They  did  not  escape, 
however,  without  a  scorching;  which  was  regarded  as  an 
effect  of  certain  words  spoken  by  the  bishop  over  the  fires  ;  for 
looking  upon  these  enthusiasts  as  men  possessed  of  evil  spirits, 
he  had  pronounced  a  prayer  over  the  lighted  pyres,  to  confine 
the  power  of  the  demon.  Both  these  men  fell  victims  to  the 
popular  fury  ;  but  such  occurrences,  as  it  turned  out  in  the 
end,  left  but  a  transient  impression,  except  on  a  few  individuals. 
Till  the  bishop  could  readily  express  himself  in  the  Icelandic 
dialect  of  the  common  old  German  stock,  the  preaching  to  the 
heathen  was  done  by  Thorvvald.  The  latter  stood  forthalso  as 
the  advocate  of  Christianity  before  an  assembly  of  the  people  ; 
but  he  was  not  well  received.  Many  of  the  Scalds  (the 
national  poets),  composed  satires  against  Christianity  and  its 

We  may  here  call  to  mind  the  lapides  uncti  of  the  ancients. 
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preachers.  Thorwald,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  passions, 
took  bloody  revenge  on  two  of  them  for  their  defamatory  songs, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  to  pacify  him,  by  giving  a 
milder  interpretation  of  the  equivocal  language  which  had 
been  used.  Within  a  period  of  five  years  they  travelled  in 
company  over  the  whole  island,  often  followed  and  stoned  by 
the  people,  who  threatened  to  arrest  and  accuse  them  as 
enemies  to  the  national  gods.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island  alone  they  found  many  who  were  willing  to  be  baptized, 
others  who  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  baptism 
— whether  because  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  because  this  custom  of  baptism  by  immer¬ 
sion  appeared  to  them  strange  and  foreign,*  or  because  for 
the  reasons  already  explained,  they  wished  to  put  oft1  the  rite 
to  the  end  of  life.f  Over  these  they  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  then  admitted  them  to  the  class  of  catechumens. 
Others  broke  in  pieces  their  idols,  and  ceased  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  idol-temples  ;  yet  without  becoming  Christians.^:  One 
of  the  new  Christians,  Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  Avent  so  far 
as  to  build  a  church  upon  his  estate  ;  and  the  bishop  appointed 
a  priest  for  it,  which  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the 
pagans.  And  whether  the  bishop  now  supposed  that  he  could 
no  longer  remain  in  Iceland  and  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  heathen,  Avho  threatened  him  and  his  companions  Avith 
death,  or  whether  he  wished  to  expend  the  rest  of  his  labours 
on  Nonvay,  with  the  assistance  of  Thonvald,  who  belonged  to 
a  kindred  race,  the  fact  was,  they  Avent  over  to  that  country 
in  the  year  986.  The  bishop,  hoAvever,  finding  it  impossible 
to  tame  the  revengeful  spirit  of  his  warlike  companion,  re¬ 
nounced  his  fellowship,  and  retired  home  to  his  native  land. 

The  kingOlofTryggAveson,  of  Avhom  Ave  have  already  spoken, 
felt  himself  bound  to  labour  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not 

*  If  lustrations  by  Avater  were  already  in  use  among  the  northern  pa¬ 
gans,  and  a  certain  magical  consecration  was  conceived  to  be  connected 
with  them  (see  e.  g.  the  Avords  of  the  Edda  :  “  Si  mihi  homo  puer  aqua  est 
adspergendus,  ille  non  dejicietur,  etsi  in  aciem  veniat,  non  cadet  homo  iile 
ab  ensibus.”  Vol.  III.  of  the  edition  of  Copenhagen,  1S28,  p.  141),  bap¬ 
tism  could  not  be  universally  regarded  as  a  strange  and  foreign  rite. 

•f  The  cruce  signare,  Primsigning.  See  1.  c.  c.  I.  near  the  end  ;  and 
c.  II.  p.  15.  ‘  Comp.  Finni  Johannaei  Hist.  Eccles.  Island.  T.  I.  Hafnite. 
1772,  p.  42,  note  C. 

X  See  Kristni-Saga,  c.  II.  near  the  end. 
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only  in  Norway  but  also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norman 
colonies.  He  was  moved  to  this  by  a  natural  interest  for  the 
good  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  same  national  stock,  and 
also  by  a  concern  for  his  own  subjects,  exposed,  by  their  inter¬ 
course  and  connection  with  the  pagan  colonies  of  Norway,  to 
be  infected  by  the  paganism  still  prevailing  there,  Now  as 
there  were  many  Icelanders  at  the  court  ofOrlof,  who  by  his 
means  had  first  become  acquainted  with,  and  then  been  con¬ 
verted  to,  the  Christian  religion,  he  persuaded  one  of  these,  by 
the  name  of  Stefner,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  respectable 
families  of  Iceland,  to  undertake  the  work  of  introducing 
Christianity  into  his  native  land.  Here  then  was  the  case  of 
a  layman  going  to  his  countrymen  in  the  character  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  This  happened  in  the  year  996.  He  travelled  over 
the  whole  island,  but  found  none  who  were  inclined  to  listen 
to  his  preaching.  Even  his  own  family  declared  against  him. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  effect  any  good  as  a  teacher,  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  destroying  the  temples  and  idols.  In  this 
way  he  roused  against  him  the  wrath  of  the  pagans,  and  his 
vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  having  been  loosed 
.  oorm^s  and  driven  by  a  storm  to  sea,  these  pagans 

interpreted  it  as  a  punishment  sent  upon  him  by  their  god 
Freyr.  At  an  assembly  of  the  people  it  was  decreed  that  every 
man,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  kin,  should  be  bound  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  Christians,  as  enemies  of  the  g'ods.  Thus  the  ties 
of  blood  were  to  be  sundered  by  abandoning  the  national  divi¬ 
nities.  Several  of  his  kinsmen  now  appeared  as  accusers  of 
Stefner,  and  being  condemned,  he  was  forced,  in  997,  to  leave 
his  country  and  return  back  to  king  Olof.  Another  Icelander 
of  the  higher  class,  Hiallti,  was  banished  from  the  country  for 
composing  a  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Icelandic  divinities  ;  and 
he,  with  his  step-father  Gissur,  repaired  to  Norway.  Here 
those  Icelanders  generally,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
country  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  Christianity,  met  with  so 
much  the  more  friendly  reception  from  king  Olof.  Other 
Christians,  who  still  remained  in  Iceland,  did  not' fall  away 
fiom  the  faith,  though  they  dared  not  perform  openly  the  rites 
of  Christian  worship.  rlhe  first  want  of  success,  however,  did 

*  A  crime  of  such  a  nature  as  to  occasion  a  severance  of  this  sort  was 
designated  by  the  name  of  Frondafion. 
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not  induce  the  king  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  opportunity  which  soon  presented  itself  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  execution. 

Thangbrand,  the  worthless  priest  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king  on  a 
certain  island,  after  squandering  away  the  property  of  the 
church,  had  endeavoured  to  cover  up  his  lavish  expenditures 
by  extortions  made  on  the  pagans.  Having  thus  fallen  into 
disgrace,  no  other  course  remained  for  him  to  regain  the  favour 
of  his  monarch,  but  to  offer  his  services  for  the  work  of  trans¬ 
planting  Christianity  to  Iceland.  He  first  visited  that  island, 
as  an  ambassador  of  king  Olof,  in  the  year  997.  A  person  less 
fitted  to  procure  an  entrance  for  Christianity  to  the  hearts  of 
men  could  scarcely  be  found.  If  he  effected  anything  it  could 
only  be  outward  conversions,  brought  about  by  constraint  or 
other  foreign  means  addressed  to  the  senses.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  Thangbrand  and  his  associates  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  not  even 
so  much  as  to  show  them  a  port.  King  Olof’s  authority, 
however,  procured  for  them  a  favourable  reception  from  Sido- 
hallr,  a  man  of  some  importance,  who  was  perhaps  already 
favourably  disposed  to  Christianity  in  consequence  of  what  he 
had  heard  about  it.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  while 
Thangbrand  was  celebrating  mass  with  great  pomp,  in  his  tent, 
Hallr  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness  these  ceremonies.  The  scene 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pagan’s  mind.  T his  prepared 
the  way  for  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  after  which 
he  stood  by  the  priest  Thangbrand  in  his  labours.  The  latter 
found  means  to  address  the  people  at  their  popular  assemblies. 
He  travelled  through  the  country  and  baptized  many,  but  the 
bards  (the  Scalds)  persecuted  him  with  their  sarcastic  songs, 
as  an  enemy  to  their  gods.  The  warlike  Thangbrand,  having 
revenged  these  insults  by  killing  two  of  the  bards,  was- pursued 
as  a  murderer  and  compelled,  after  remaining  two  years  in 
Iceland,  to  return,  in  999,  to  his  king.  He  complained  of  the 
insults  which  he  had  received  while  acting  as  the  king’s  am¬ 
bassador  :  he  described  the  Icelanders  as  obstinate  and  incor¬ 
rigible  enemies  to  Christianity.  By  this  account  Olof  was 
transported  with  anger ;  he  resolved  to  take  severe  retribu¬ 
tion  on  the  pagan  Icelanders  who  had  just  come  to  visit 
him.  He  commanded  them  to  be  thrown  into  chains  ;  but  the 
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two  Christians  from  Iceland,  already  mentioned,  Hiallti  and 
Gissur,  endeavoured  to  pacify  him.  They  informed  him  that 
Ihangbrand  had  made  himself  odious  by  his  violent  mode  of 
procedure;  that  the  Icelanders,  if  properly  treated,  min-ht 
easily  be  won  over  to  Christianity ;  and  they  reminded  him 
of  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own/evincino-  at  once  thn 
warmth  of  Ins  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  its  lack 
of  knowledge  that  “  he  was  ready  to  forgive  a  crime  of  any 
magnitude,  if  the  transgressor  would  consent  to  be  baptized  ” 
He  then  agreed  to  pardon  all  Icelanders  if  they  would  embrace 
C  n  istianity.  He  detained  only  four  of  tlie  most  considerable 
men  as  hostages,  and  all  the  Icelanders  near  Ids  court  sub- 

2  S  liraptlSm'  ,  In  the  Spdng  °f  the  >rear  I000>  Gissur 
and  Hiallti  engaged  m  a  mission  to  their  native  land,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  priest  Thormud  and  some  other  ecclesiastics. 
nileJ  Jan'led  with  them  building  materials,  supplied  by  king 
Olof,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Iceland.  Such  as  had 
remained  Christians  in  secret  now  came  forth  openly.  Hiallti 
Gissur,  and  Hallr  of  Sido,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  their 
countrymen,  and  knew  how  to  approach  them.  Thus  was 
formed  an  important  Christian  party ;  and  this  was  fought  by 
a  pagan  one  with  the  utmost  exasperation  of  feelings  A 
religious  war  seemed  inevitable,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
influence  of  the  prudent  followers  of  the  pagan  party,  and  of 
those  who  though  not  as  yet  Christians,  had”  lost  thcdr  confi¬ 
dence  m  the  power  of  the  gods."  That  this  last  was  the  case 
with  numbers  appears  from  the  following  example.  The 
fiightful  account  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  having  been 
seized  upon  by  the  pagans  and  represented  as  an  evidence  and 
token  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  one  of  their  own  priests,  Snorro, 
exclaimed,  k  What  was  it,  then,  which  excited  the  anger  of 

flames?9’’  ™  ^  ^  r°ck  °U  which  we  now  stand  first  emitted 
The  pagans  resolved,  as  was  customary  on  occasions  of  great 

*  Even  before  the  influence  of  Christianity  had  wrought  this  in  Ice¬ 
land  it  is  reported  of  many  that  the  original  consciousness  of  God  had 
pi®,Ced  through  the  tog  of  idolatry  as  to  determine  them  to  pay 
religious  homage  only  to  the  creator  of  the  sun.  See  Miinter’s  Church 
History  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  vol.  I.  p.  523.  To  such  cases  Adam 
of  Bremen  probably  alludes,  An  he  £ys  of  the VceSers  “  Lie" 
susceptam  fidem  natural!  quadam  lege  non  adeo  discordant  a 
nostra  rehgione.”  Hist,  eccles.  p.  150.  d 
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calamity,  that  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  island  (answer¬ 
ing  to  .the  four  points  of  the  compass)  should  offer  two  men  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Upon  this  Hiallti  and  Gissur  said  to 
their  friends: — “The  pagans  devote  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods 
the  most  abandoned  men,  and  cast  them  headlong  from  preci¬ 
pices.  We' will  choose  an  equal  number  from  the  best  of  the 
people,  who,  in  the  true  sense,  shall  devote  themselves  as 
offerings  to  our  Lord  Christ,  shining  forth  to  all  as  conspi¬ 
cuous  examples  of  Christian  life  and  confession.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  adopted  and  executed.  Conformably  to  the  Icelandic 
constitution  of  government,  each  several  district  had  its  priests, 
who  presided  not  only  over  the  religious  rites  of  the  people, 
but  also  over  the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
who  had  to  direct  the  deliberations  when  new  laws  were  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  national  assemblies,  to  promulgate  these  laws  and 
see  to  their  execution.  Now,  as  the  pagan  laws  were  no  longer 
agreeable  to  the  Christians,  the  latter  chose  feido-IIallr  as 
their  head,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  for  them  a  schedule  of 
laws  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of  view.  But  in 
this  way  the  people  would  be  divided  into  two  opposite  pai  ties, 
not  only  in  religion  but  in  their  civil  affairs.  Such  a  schism, 
which  certainly  might  lead  to  a  civil  war,  Sido-Hallr  wished 
to  avoid.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  priest  *  Thorgeir, 
then  holding  the  office  of  chief  supervisor  over  the  legislation,  j" 
who  was  probably  himself  already  inclined  to  Christianity. 
It  was  agreed  that  he  should  propose  new  laws  for  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  among  these  he  should  adopt  three  in  favour 
of  Christianity ;  while  it  was  conceded  that,  in  some  other 
respects,  he  might  allow  indulgence  to  the  deep-rooted  pagan¬ 
ism,  leave  many  things  still  undetermined,  and  the  whole  to 
the  reforming  influence  of  Christianity  after  it  had  once 
become  firmly  rooted.  As  a  compensation  for  carrying  out 
this  project,  Sido-Hallr  paid  him  a  certain  amount  of  gold. 
Thorgeir  now  summoned  a  national  council.  When  con¬ 
vened,  he  represented  before  it  the  great  danger  which  must 
accrue  to  the  nation  in  case  two  different  legislatures  and  two 
governments  should  spring  up  within  it :  it  would  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  fill  the  island  with  desola¬ 
tion  ;  better  far  that  both  parties  should  make  mutual  conces- 
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sions,  and  so  unife  in  a  legislation  which  should  be  valid  for  the 
whole  island.  These  representations  were  favourably  received 
and  both  parties  came  to  an  agreement  that  they  would  adopt 
the  laws  proposed  by  Thorgeir,  which  were  as  follows:— 
1.  All  Icelanders  should  submit  to  baptism  and  profess  Chris¬ 
tianity.  2.  All  idol-temples,  and  images  standing  in  public 
view,  should  be  destroyed.  3.  Whosoever  publicly  offered  to 
idols,  or  exercised  the  pagan  rites  of  worship,  should  be  ba¬ 
nished.  But  for  any  man  to*  practise  the  pagan  religion  in 
private,  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  crime.  To  eat  of  horse¬ 
flesh,  and  to  expose  children,!  were  not  as  yet  forbidden  by 
law:  and  the  ancient  customs,  not  at  variance  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  were  to  remain. 

Thus,  while  Christianity  was  recognised  as  the  public  reli¬ 
gion,  paganism  might  still  subsist  along  with  it,  as  a  private 
religion,  among  a  portion  of  the  people  ;  and  so  one  thing  and 
another,  in  manners  and  customs  at  variance  with  Christianity 
might  still  endure.  Through  the  influence,  however,  of  those 
principal  men  of  the  nation  who  united  with  zeal  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  warm  love  for  their  country,  Christianity  was  gradu¬ 
ally  introduced  more  and  more  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
Iving  Olof,  the  Norwegian  saint  (see  above),  endeavoured  to 
make  his  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  drawn  up  by  bishop 
Gnmkil,  valid  also  in  Iceland  ;  and  on  learning  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  infants  and  other  customs  springing  out  of  paganism, 
still  prevailed  there,  he  sent,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  an  embassy  to  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  invitin<>-  the 
pi  lest,  who  then  administered  the  office  of  Logsogu  in^Ice- 


*  See  above,  p.  405. 

t  As  in  China  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  so  also  among  these 
Scandinavian  tribes,  it  was  customary,  and  permitted  by  law,  to  expose 
and  leave  to  perish  such  children  as  the  parents  did  not  choose  to  brin«- 
up, ;  wh'ch  was  done  not  merely  by  such  as  lacked  means  of  subsistence 
toi  their  offspring,  but  also  by  such  as  found  something  objectionable  in 
the  make  and  shape  of  their  bodies.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  Ice¬ 
landers,  even  m  their  condition  of  paganism,  some  indications  are  to  be 
discovered  of  a  reaction  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  developed  among 
them  than  among  the  South  Sea  islanders,  against  this  unnatural  custom. 
Yet  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  that  it  could  be  wholly 
suppressed.  How  difficult  this  was,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  even  when 
men  ventured  to  forbid  the  public  exercise  of  pagan  rites,  yet  they  dared 
no  extend  the  prohibition  to  this  point.  See  on  this  subject  the  remark 
in  r  mm  Johannan,  Hist,  eccles.  Island.  T.  I.  p.  68. 
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land,  to  abolish  those  heathenish  customs.* * * §  At  first  foreign 
bishops  only  laboured  in  Iceland,  without  any  fixed  diocese. 
Gissur,  however,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  his  native  land,  saw  clearly  that  Christianity 
could  not  exist  and  flourish  without  culture.  He  sent  his  son 
Isleif  to  Erfurt  to  be  educated  in  the  school  there  established. 
This  person,  on  his  return,  imported  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into 
his  country.  By  the  choice  of  the  people  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  1056,  and  established*  his  episcopal  see  at  Skalholt, 
a  place  fixed  upon  by  his  father.  This  was  the  first  episcopal 
see  established  in  Iceland  ;  the  second  was  founded  at  Holum 
in  the  year  1 107.  The  first  bishops,  sprung  from  the  ancient 
and  principal  families,  and  who  had  received  their  education 
in  foreign  parts,  were  enabled  through  their  great  influence 
(being  reverenced  as  fathers  and  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and 
advice  on  all  subjects),  to  act  so  much  the  more  efficiently  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  remains  of  heathenism. f  The  historian 
of  the  Northern  church,  the  canon  Adam  of  Bremen,  says 
concerning  the  Icelanders,  at  the  end  of  this  period — “  As  in 
their  simplicity  they  lead  a  holy  life,  and  seek  nothing  beyond 
what  nature  has  bestowed  on  them,  they  can  cheerfully  say  with 
the  apostle  Paul,  ‘  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there¬ 
with  content’  (1  Tim.  vi.  8);  for  their  mountains  serve  to 
them  as  cities,  and  their  springs  are  their  delight.  Happy 
people,  whose  poverty  no  one  despises,  and  happiest  in  this, 
that  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  received  Christianity. 
Manv  things  are  remarkable  in  their  manners ;  but  above  all 
their  charity,  which  places  fdl  they  own  in  common  alike  to 
the  foreigner  and  to  the  native.”  J 

After  the  same  manner  Christianity  was  propagated  from 
Norway,  under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Olofs,  to  a  series  of 
Northern  islands  dependent  on  this  kingdom — to  the_Orcades  § 

*  See  Tormod.  Torf.  hist.  Norveg.  1.  II.  c.  2. 

f  Adam  of  Bremen :  Episcopum  habent  pro  rege,  ad  cujus  nutum 
respicit  omnis  populus,  quicquid  ex  Deo,  ex  scripturis,  ex  consuetudine 
aliarum  gentium  ille  constituit,  hoc  pro  lege  habent. 

J  See  Hist,  eccles.  the  edition  above  cited. 

§  On  the  islands  of  the  Orcades,  establishments  had  perhaps  been 
founded  already  by  the  Irish  monks  (see  above,  p.  412),  till  they  were 
driven  away  by  fear  of  the  Normans.  The  above-mentioned  Dicuil 
speaks  (p.  30)  of  the  islands  in  septentrionali  Britannise  oceano,  quae  a 
septentrional ibus  Britanniae  insulis  duorum  dierum  ac  noctium  recta 
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and  to  the  Faroe  islands.  King  Olof  Tryggweson  sent  for  a 
man,  by  the  name  of  Sigmund  Bresterson,  who,  after  having 
suffered  from  the  period  of  childhood  a  variety  of  misfortunes, 
and  passed  through  strange  adventures,  had  attained  to  great 
power  in  the  Faroe  islands.  To  this  man  he  promised  his 
friendship  and  great  honours  if  he  would  embrace  Christianity  ; 
assuring  him,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  instead  of  injuring  him¬ 
self,  he  would  secure  a  title  to  the  happiness  which  Almighty 
God  would  bestow  on  him,  as  on  every  other  man  who  kept 
his  commandments  from  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit — viz.  to  reign 
for  ever  with  his  beloved  Son,  the  King  of  kings,  in  the  highest 
bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sigmund  might  the  more 
easily  be  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  even  before  he 
had  found  anything  better  to  satisfy  his  religious  need.  It 
was  this  circumstance  which  had  encouraged  Olof  to  hope  that 
by  his  means  the  way  might  be  prepared  for  establishing 
Christianity  in  the  Faroe  islands,  for  he  had  heard  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  like  other  pagans.* 
He,  with  his  followers,  all  received  baptism — then  first  was  he 
instructed  in  Christianity.  He  returned  home,  in  998,  with 
ecclesiastics  supplied  by  the  king ;  but  on  proposing  to  his 
people  that  they  should  all  renounce  idolatry  and  submit  to 
baptism,  he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  he  had  overcome  it  by  force,  in  999,  that  he 
could  induce  the  people  of  Faroe  to  be  baptized ;  hence  the 
majority  remained  pagans  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  re¬ 
lapsed  into  idolatry  as  soon  as  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear. 
Sigmund,  however,  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  on  his  own 
estate,  and  continued  to  labour  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Meanwhile  another  principal  man  of  these  islands,  named 
Thrand,  who  had  resisted  Sigmund  from  the  first,  and  only 
yielded  to  superior  force,  turned  back  again  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  paganism.  King  Olof  the  saint  took  great  pains, 

navigatione,  plenis  velis  assiduo  feliciter  adiri  queunt;  and  he  says  of 
them,  in  quibus  in  centum  ferme  annis  eremitaj  ex  nostra  Scotia  navi- 
gantes  habitaverunt.  Sed  sicuti  a  principio  mundi  desertfc  semper 
fuerunt,  ita  nunc  causa  latronum  Normannorum  vacua;  anchoretis  plenac 
innumerabilibus  avibus  ac  diversis  generibus  multis  uimis  marinarum 
avium. 

*  See  the  Fiireyingia-Saga,  published  by  Mohnike.  1833.  p.  321,  322. 
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also,  to  place  the  Christian  church  in  these  islands  on  a  firmer 
footing. 

Under  the  reign  of  Olof  Tryggweson,  the  seeds  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  first  conveyed  by  Leif,  an  Icelander,  in  the  year 
999,  to  Greenland,  which  had  been  discovered  and  peopled 
but  a  short  time  before.  In  1055,  a  certain  Albert  was  sent 
to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  bishop,  by  Adalbert,  archbishop 
of  Hamburgh  or  Bremen  ;  and  in  a  bull  by  pope  Victor  II., 
defining  the  archiepiscopal  district  of  the  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen  church,  Greenland  was  assigned  to  this  see.*  In  1059, 
Ion  or  John,  a  Saxon  or  Irish  bishop,  is  said  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  three  coasts  of  North  America  discovered  by  adventurers 
from  Iceland,  but  to  have  died  there  as  a  martyr. | 

Several  tribes  of  Tartarian  and  Slavonian  origin,  dwelling 
on  the  borders  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  were  in  this  period 
brought  over  to  Christianity.  Among  these  were  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  who,  coming  from  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and 
spreading  themselves  along  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire, 
had  among  Slavonian  nations,  adopted  their  language  and 
customs.  Becoming  involved  during  the  ninth  century  in 
frequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  in  which  they  carried 
oft’  Christians,  particularly  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  captives, 
they  were  instructed  by  them  in  Christianity.  In  an  irruption 
of  the  Bulgarians  into  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  813,  accom¬ 
panied  with  wide  devastations  and  the  capture  of  Adrianople, 
they  dragged  off,  with  other  captives,  a  bishop.  This  person 
formed  the  companions  of  his  captivity  into  a  church,  who 
remained  true  to  their  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of  heathens, 
and  earnestly  laboured  for  its  spread.  Marty  of  them  perished 
as  martyrs;  among  these,  the  bishop  himself.J  Then,  some¬ 
what  later,  a  captive  monk,  Constantine  Cypharas,  endeavoured 
to  carry  forward  the  work  thus  commenced,  though  not  with 
any  great  success.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year 
861,  the  empress  Theodora,  for  some  special  reason  or  other, 

*  See  Hunter’s  Geschichte  der  Einfuhrung  des  Christentliums  in 
Danemark  und  Norwegen,  Bd.  I.  s.  558. 

f  L.  c.  s.  561 . 

t  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  Life  of  the  emperor  Basilius 
Macedo,  c.  IV.  Hist.  Byzaut.  ed.  Venet.  continuatores  post  Tkeopha- 
nem,  p.  100 
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was  led  to  redeem  this  monk  from  bondage,  and  to  procure  his 
return  to  Ids  native  country.  At  this  juncture  a  sister  of  the 
Bulgarian  prince  Bogoris  resided  at  Constantinople,  whither 
in  early  youth  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a  captive,  and  where 
she  had  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  a  Christian ;  and 
the  negotiations  to  effect  the  redemption  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  monk  resulted  also  in  her  being  sent  back  to  her 
friends.  She  now  considered  it  her  duty  to  complete  the 
work  for  which  the  monk  Constantine  Cypharas  had  prepared 
the  way,  by  labouring  to  gain  over  her  brother  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  surrounded  as  he  was  by  rude  Bulgarians,  and 
dreading,  if  lie  should  desert  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  his  people,  she  found  him  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
her  exhortations.  But  outward  circumstances  favoured  her 
pious  efforts.  A  famine,  severely  oppressive  to  the  country, 
softened  the  heart  of  Bogoris,  so  that  he  became  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  religious  impressions,  and  was  even  induced  to  seek 
help  from  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Having  remarked  the 
fondness  of  the  prince  for  painting,  his  sister  availed  herself 
of  this  circumstance,  and  sent  for  Methodius,*  a  monk  and 
skilful  artist,  probably  the  same  who  is  so  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  efforts  generally  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
Slavonian  tribes.  Bogoris,  being  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
chase,  commissioned  this  monk  to  paint  a  hunting  scene  in 
one  of  his  palaces  ;  but  instead  of  it,  he  drew  a  sketch  of  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  impression  it  produced  on  the  mind 
of  Bogoris  furnished  an  opportunity  for  making  him  better 
acquainted  with  Christianity.  He  was  baptised  between  863 
and  864  ;t  and  as  the  absent  Greek  emperor  Michael  stood  as 

*  The  arguments  adduced  by  Schlozer,  in  Iris  edition  of  Nestor’s 
Russian  Annals,  P.  III.  p.  171,  against  the  identity  of  the  two,  are,  to 
say  the  least,  not  conclusive  ;  though  it  is  certainly  singular  that 
Methodius,  if  belaboured  in  Bulgaria  as  a  missionary,  did  not  bestow 
more  pains  on  this  mission,  as  we  might  expect  him  to  have  done  from 
his  mode  of  procedure  in  other  Slavonian  missions,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

f  A  chronological  mark  is  furnished  by  the  letter  of  Photius  to  the 
bishops  of  the  East,  which  contains  his  charges  against  the  Latin 
church  ;  for  in  it  he  says,  that  two  years  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 
conversion  of  the  Bulgarians,  when  the  false  teachers  of  the  western 
church  found  entrance  among  them,  which  must  have  happened  shortly* 
before  he  wrote  this  letter,  ol yaq  Le/v ou  mu  ifvovs  old  u;  luo  iviavrcu 
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his  god-father,  he  took  from  him  the  name  Michael.*  Photius, 
who  was  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  him  a  long- 
letter,  exhorting  him  to  prosecute  the  work  which  had  been 
commenced,  and  to  take  every  pains  for  the  conversion  of  his 
people ;  at  the  same  time  expounding  [to  him  the  essential 
parts  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
letter,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  matters  belonging  to°church 
orthodoxy,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  different  heresies, 
to  which  he  added  a  brief  history  of  the  general  councils  of 
the  church,  things  which  the  rude  Bulgarian  prince  was 
neither  prepared  to  understand  nor  to  make  use  of  in  any  way 
for  the  promotion  of  his  equally  rude  Christianity.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  letter,  he  explained,  indeed,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Christian  morality,  representing  love  to  be  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  law,  and  saying  many  things  which  were  well 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  ; 
but  he  said  a  great  deal  besides  which  was  wholly  out  of  place. 
Among  other  councils  of  state-craft,  he  gave  the  following, 
with  reference  to  the  political  divisions  in  the  Bulgarian 
nation,  then  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Bogoris’  defection  from  the  national  religion. 
“  Concerted  insurrections,  which  cannot  easily  be  suppressed, 
it  is  the  better  plan  to  ignore  and  allow  to  be  forgotten,  rather 
than  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force.  For  the  effect  of  the 
contrary  course  is  often  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  to 
cause  serious  dangers,  and  great  damage  even  after  the  victory 
has  been  won ;  but  appeasing  the  storm  by  gentle  measures 
avoids  both  the  danger  and  the  injury,  while  it  promotes 
humanity  and  wisdom. ’’•j-  On  the  whole,  it  appears  quite 
evident  that  the  learned  and  highly  accomplished  Photius 
could  not  so  wrell  adapt  himself  to  the  condition  of  this  people, 
as  a  Vi  estern  bishop  of  simpler  feelings,  but  more  accustomed 
to  associate  with  men  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture. 

But  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  following  no  doubt  his 


rnv  op(w  Titv  Xonmavuv  rifiavros  ^owKila.1.  Photii  epistolae.  Loud. 
1651,  ed.  Montacut.  p.  49. 

*  See  Constantin.  Porpliyrogenit.  1.  IV.  c.  14  et  15, 1.  c.  p.  75,  and 
Joseph.  Genes,  reg.  1.  IV.  p.  97,  ed.  Lachmann,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  by  Niebuhr. 

f  See  the  first  long  letter  of  Photius,  in  the  edition  of  these  letters  by 
Eichard  Montacute,  bishop  of  Norwich.  Loud.  1651.  fol.  40. 
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rude  notions  of  Christianity,  proceeded  to  force  his  people  to 
change  their  religion.  The  consequence  was  a  revolt  against 
Ids  authority.* * * §  He  succeeded  in  suppressing  it ;  and  the 
cruel  revenge  which  he  now  took  on  the  guilty,  proves  the 
slight  and  superficial  character  of  his  Christianity.  He  ordered 
that  the  principal  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  insur¬ 
rection  should  be  executed.  On  the  part  of  the  Greek  church, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  the  proper  care 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  the  thriving  of  Christianity 
among-  so  rude  a  people.  The  deficiency  of  clergy  induced  a 
Greek  layman  who  happened  to  be  among  them  to  set  himself 
up  as  their  teacher,  pretending  that  he  was  a  priest ;  and  by 
him  many  were  baptized.  But  when  they  found  how  they 
had  been  deceived  by  him,  they  cut  oft’  Ids  nose  and  ears  ;  and 
after  inflicting  upon  him  many  other  personal  injuries,  banished 
him  from  the  country. f  Other  Greeks  introduced  various 
strange  stories  and  superstitions  among  the  people.  They 
boasted  of  being  able  to  foretel  all  future  events  from  the 
Scriptures.!  They  pretended  that  the  true  chrism  was  to  be 
found  in  their  country  alone,  whence  it  was  distributed  through 
the  whole  world. §  Teachers  of  various  nations  and  from 
distant  regions  came  also  to  Bulgaria,  preaching  very  different 
doctrines,  so  that  the  people  hardly  knew  what  to  believe. |) 
In  this  state  of  things,  reasons  partly  of  a  political  nature,  the 
existing  differences  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  closer 
connections  which  had  been  formed  with  the  German  empire, 
and  partly  religious,  the  uncertainty  produced  by  the  collision 
of  the  doctrines  propagated  among  them,  and  the  hope  of 
receiving,  as  many  other  rude  nations  had  done,  a  settled 
form  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  all  these  cir- 

*  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  continuat.  IV.  c.  15.  The  more  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  are  drawn  from  the  letter  of  pope  Nicolaus  I.  to  this 
prince,  presently  to  be  cited  (c.  17). 

f  In  the  letter  of  Nicolaus,  c.  14. 

J  L.  c.  c.  77.  Grsecorum  quibusdam  codicem  accipientibus  in  mani- 
bus  clausum,  unus  ex  iis  accipiens  parvissimam  particulam  ligni,  hanc 
intra  ipsum  codicem  condat,  et  si  undecunque  aliqua  vertitur  ambiguitas, 
per  hoc  affirmant  scire  se  posse  quod  cupiunt. 

§  L.  c.  c.  94. 

II  L.  c.  c.  106.  Multi  ex  diversis  locis  Christiani  advenerint,  qui  prout 
voluntas  eorurn  existit,  multa  et  varia  loquuntur,  id  est,  Grmci,  Armeni 
(perhaps  Pauliciaus)  et  ex  cseteris  locis. 
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cumstances  combined,  induced  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his 
nobles,  in  the  year  865,  to  apply  for  help  to  pope  Nicholas  I. 
This  pope,  in  the  following  year,  sent  two  Italian  bishops* * * §  as 
his  plenipotentiaries  to  Bulgaria,  perhaps  also  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  appointing  a  bishop  for  that  province.!  He  gave 
them  Bibles,  and  other  books  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  new 
church,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  answered  a  hundred  and 
six  questions  and  petitions  proposed  to  him  by  the  Bulgarians. 
These  answers  show  that  it  was  not  the  sole  anxiety  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  among  the  Bulgarians  the  institutions  of  the 
Boman  church,  the  papacy,  and  a  Christian  ceremonial ;  but 
that  he  was  at  great  pains  also  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
things  requisite  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  life. 
And  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  the  peculiar  situation  and 
wants  of  the  newly  converted  people,  evinced  his  pastoral 
wisdom. 

lie  told  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his  nobles,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  convince  them  of  it  by  passages  from  the  Bible, 
that  they  had  sinned,  in  permitting  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty.  And  even  with  the  guilty  whom  God  had  delivered 
into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have  pursued  a  more  gentle 
course,  sparing  their  lives,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  seeking  forgiveness  for  what  they 
had  done. J  With  regard  to  those  who  would  not  renounce 
idolatry,  he  said,  it  should  be  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the 
faith  by  exhortation  and  rational  persuasions  rather  than  by 
force.  If  they  refused  to  listen,  it  was  only  necessary  to  avoid 
intercourse  with  them,  thus  they  would  become  ashamed  of 
their  folly  ;  but  in  no  case  should  resort  be  had  to  violence 
to  enforce  belief,  for  nothing  could  be  good  which  did  not  flow 
from  free  inclination  of  the  will.§  God  required  only  a 
voluntary  obedience ;  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  use  force, 
none  could  have  resisted  his  almighty  power.  Such  as  refused 
to  be  converted,  were  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The 

*  See  Anastas.  Prasfatio  ad  Coucil.  Constantinop.  IV.  Harduin. 
Concil.  T.  V.  p.  757,  respecting  the  Bulgarian  prince  idoneos  institutores 
expctiit  et  accepit,  Paulum  scilicet  Populoniensem  et  Foxmosum  Portu- 
ensem. 

t  At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  speaks  of  the  futurus  episcopus. 

.  *  L.c.  c.  17. 

§  L.  c.  c.  41.  Omne,  quod  ex  voto  non  est,  bonurn  esse  non  potest. 
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pope  obviously  was  too  closely  bound  by  the  prejudices  of 
his  age,  respecting  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  church,  to  apply 
this  principle  in  its  full  extent.  He  made  a  difference*  be¬ 
tween  unbelievers  and  those  who  fell  away  from  the  faith, 
though  in  reality  the  difference  was  only  outward  ;  yet  to^the 
latter,  he  applied  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  against  blas¬ 
phemers.  He  sharply  reproved  the  Bulgarians  for  their 
unjust  and  cruel  conduct  towards  the  above-mentioned  Greek 
priest.  He  undertook  his  defence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
adopted  that  fiction  from  pious  motives,  and  with  the  hope  of 
saving  many  whose  confidence  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
gained ;  and  even  if  he  deserved  to  be  punished,  banishment 
from  the  country  would  have  been  sufficient  in  his  case.j"  The 
pope  was  consulted  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  which 
he  explained, |  as  meaning  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  or 
compassion  to  our  neighbour;  for  it  was  our  Lord’s  command 
that  we  should  bear  the  cross  in  our  hearts.  But  men  ought 
also  to  bear  it  on  their  bodies,  so  as  to  be  constantly  reminded 
of  their  duty  to  bear  it  in  the  heart.  In  answer  to  the  question 
on  what  festival  days  men  ought  to  rest  from  bodily  labour, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  barely  naming  the  days,  but'took  this 
opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bulgarians  with  regard  to  the 
design  of  festivals  and  of  resting  from  labour  on  such  days.§ 
Men,  he  said,  were  bound  to  rest  from  their  labours  on  festival 
days,  in  order  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  church,  to 
occupy  themselves  with  prayer,  with  spiritual  songs,  and  with 
the  divine  word,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  saints,  and  to 
distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  But  if  a  man  neglected  all 
these  things,  and  squandered  away  in  idle  amusements  the 
time  taken  from  lawful  occupations,  he  would  do  better  to 
labour  on  such  days  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  have 
something  to  bestow  on  the  needy  and  suffering. 

In  connection  with  all  these  points,  the  pope  was  careful  to 
warn  the  Bulgarians  against  a  superstitious  reliance  on  out¬ 
ward  things,  to  which  they  were  easily  exposed,  by  reason  of 
their  previous  pagan  notions  and  habits.  They  had  asked 
him  what  they  were  to  do  in  times  of  war,  in  case  of  surprise 
by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  whilst  they  were  assembled 

*  L.  c.  c.  18.  f  L.  c.  c.  14—17. 

+  L.  c.  c.  7.  §  L.  c.  c.  11. 
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in  the  church  for  prayer,  which  would  leave  them  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  finish  their  devotions.  He  told  them  that  the  de¬ 
votions  thus  commenced  might  be  finished  in  any  other  place; 
for  Christians  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  of 
prayer,  like  the  ancient  Jews  to  Jerusalem.*  They  had  asked 
him,  whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  any  day  to 
battle  ;  to  which  he  replied, |  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
lawful  business,  men  Avere  not  restricted  to  particular  days, 
save  only  (sudden  emergencies  excepted)  the  festivals  he  had 
mentioned,  which  were  reverenced  by  all  Christians  ; — not  as 
though  it  were  wrong  to  do  things  lawful  even  on  those  days; 
for  men  should  not  rest  their  hopes  on  particular  times  and 
seasons,  or  expect  to  derive  help  from  them,  but  only  on  the 
living  God.  Rather,  on  these  festivals  they  should  be  more 
diligent  in  prayer,  except  prevented  by  some  unavoidable 
necessity.  So,  in  answer  to  a  like  question  respecting  the 
times  for  fasting  he  said:J  All  wars  and  contentions  came 
from  the  temptations  of  the  great  adversary ;  hence  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  not  only  in  times  of  fasting, 
but  always.  But  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  men  are  called 
upon  to  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  or  of  its 
laws,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  improper  to  lay  aside  these  pre¬ 
parations,  even  in  times  of  fasting;  for  to  do  so  would  be 
tempting  God,  by  neglecting  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power, 
for  our  own  good  and  that  of  others,  or  for  preventing  any 
injury  which  might  be  done  to  religion.  Having  explained 
to  them,§  that  with  the  baptismal  vow  they  renounced  all  arts 
of  divination  and  sorcery,  and  all  that  superstitious  observ¬ 
ance  of  days  and  hours,  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  resort,  in  preparing  for  war,  he  wrote  them, 
that  the  preparation  for  fighting  a  battle  on  the  side  of  reli¬ 
gion  should  consist  in  repairing  to  the  church,  offering  up 
prayer,  celebrating  the  mass,  forgiving  those  who  had  injured 
them,  opening  the  prisons  and  setting  the  prisoners  free, 
restoring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  especially  to  the  sick  and 
the  feeble,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  needy.  The  pope,  it 
is  true,  carefully  avoided  intermeddling  with  the  civil  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  country;  but  he  took  every  opportunity  to  re- 


*  L.  c.  c.  74. 
X  L.  c.  c.  45. 


f  L.  c.  c.  34. 
§  L.  c.  c.  35. 
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monstrate  against  the  barbarous  severity  which  prevailed  in 
the  existing  code  of  laws.  lie  objected  to  the  frequent  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  punishment  of  death,  recommending  the 
greater  mildness  which  Christianity  enjoins.*  Far  be  it  — 
says  he  to  them  in  this  connection — that  after  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  so  merciful  a  God  and  Saviour,  they  should 
still  proceed  to  indulge  in  the  same  severity  as  before  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Rather  ought  they  now  to  be  as 
much  inclined  to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  as  they  had 
formerly  been  to  take  them.  “  As  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
once  breathed  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  was  ready,  after  he  had  obtained  mercy,  to  be 
banished  or  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  brethren,  so  should  they 
also,  after  having  been  called  by  God’s  election,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  by  his  light,  not  only  no  longer  thirst,  as  before,  after 
the  shedding  of  blood,  but  seek,  on  every  occasion,  to  restore 
life  to  all,  and  as  well  the  life  of  the  body  as  that  of  the  soul. 
And  since  Christ  has  restored  you  from  eternal  death  to 
eternal  life,  so  ought  you  to  seek  to  deliver  from  the  ruin 
of  death  not  only  the  innocent  but  the  guilty.”  The  pope 
earnestly  protested  against  the  employment  of  the  rack,  which 
was  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Bulgarians,  for  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  such  as  were  accused  of  theft. j*  This  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  writes  to  them,  is  against  all  law,  both  human  and 
divine.  “And  suppose  you  fail,  by  all  the  tortures  you  em¬ 
ploy,  to  extort  from  the  accused  a  confession  of  guilt,  must 
you  not  then,  at  least,  feel  ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  perceive 
the  godless  manner  in  which  you  administer  justice  ?  Again  ; 
suppose  a  man  forced  by  torture  to  confess  himself  guilty  of 
a  crime  which  he  never  committed,  will  not  the  guilt  fall  on 
the  one  who  compelled  him  to  make  the  false  confession  ?  De¬ 
test  then,  with  your  whole  heart,  that  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  ignorance.”  He  exhorted 
them  to  be  just  and  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves, 
and  to  keep  constantly  before  their  minds  those  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  taught  them  that  they  had  one 
and  the  same  Master  in  heaven,  Col.  iv.  and  Ephes.  iv.J  The 

*  L.  c.  c.  25. 

t  L.  c.  c.  8(5 :  quod  judex  caput  ejus  verberibus  tundat  et  aliis  stimulis 
ferriis,  donee  veritatem  deproiuat,  ipsius  latera  pungat. 

t  L.  c.  c.  21. 
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pope  had  been  asked  how  it  was  proper  to  treat  freemen,  appre- 
hended  in  the  act  of  fleeing;  from  their  country.*  To  this  he 
answered,  first,  that  they  should  treat  them  according  to  the 
existing  laws.  But  he  added,  that  many  holy  men,  as  Abra¬ 
ham,  had  left  their  native  country,  without  being  considered, 
for  this  reason  alone,  as  having  done  anything  criminal.  He 
who  cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country  is  not  a  free  man. 
It  was  a  custom  among  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  spirit  of  oriental 
despotism,  to  allow  no  person  to  sit  and  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  king,  not  even  his  own  wife;  while  his  nobles  were 
obliged  to  sit  at.  a  distance,  on  separate  stools,  and  eat  from 
the  ground.  The  pope  having  been  requested  to  give  his  com¬ 
mands,  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  this  custom,  replied, 
that  although  this  practice  must  be  considered  a  violation  of 
good  manners,  yet  as  it  stood  in  no  direct  contradiction  to 
right  faith,  he  had  no  commands  to  give  on  the  subject ;  he 
only  exhorted  and  advised  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
Christian  princes,  and  dismiss  all  idle  and  arrogant  preten¬ 
sions.  Christian  princes,  he  said,  paid  respect  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart.  Ancient  kings,  many  of  whom  were  deemed 
worthy  of  holding  communion  with  the  saints,  ate  with  their 
friends,  nay  even  with  their  servants.  Nay,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  Saviour,  ate  not  only  with  his 
servants  and  friends,  the  apostles,  but  also  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  f 

Though  in  other  respects  the  pope  endeavoured,  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  to  infuse  a  better  influence  into  the 
social  institutions  of  this  rude  people,  yet  he  knew  how  to 
keep  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other  the  principles  of 
civil,  and  of  religious,  ecclesiastical  legislation.  lie  recog¬ 
nized  the  freedom  which  should  be  enjoyed  by  every  nation 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity  to  shape  and  fashion  its  laws 
and  social  institutions,  according  to  its  own  individuality  of 
character,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  Christianity.  Al¬ 
though  many  opportunities  were  offered  him,  by  the  questions 
which  the  Bulgarians  proposed,  to  determine  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  secular  relations,  yet  he  never  availed  himself  of  them, 
unless  led  to  do  so  by  the  immediate  interests  of  Christianity. 
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When  asked,*  for  example,  whether  they  ought,  as  before, 
to  give  gold,  silver,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  as  dowries  to  their 
Wives,  he  answered :  that  they  might  be  allowed  not  only  to 
do  this,  but  everything  else  not  sinful,  which  it  had  been  their 
custom  to  do  before  their  baptism.  Peter  had  been  a  fisher¬ 
man,  and  Matthew  a  toll-gatherer;  after  they  were  converted, 
Peter  returned  to  his  nets,  but  Matthew  did  not  return  to  his 
former  employment  as  a  toll-gatherer.  And  as  they  asked 
him  about  the  propriety  of  their  dress,  he  said  :f  “  We  require 
no  alteration  of  your  outward  garb,  but  only  the  change  of 
your  inward  man  ;  that  ye  put  on  Christ ;  as  the  apostle  says 
of  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  that  they  have  put 
on  Christ.  We  inquire  about  nothing,  except  whether  ye 
increase  in  faith  and  in  good  works.”  The  cautious  prudence 
of  the  pope,  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  is  shown  by  his  answer 
when  solicited  to  give  them  a  collection  of  civil  laws.  He 
said  that,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  send  them  such  books  as 
might  serve  their  purpose  in  this  respect  for  the  present,  were 
he  sure  that  there  were  any  among  them  who  would  be  able 
to  interpret  and  expound  them.+  And,  for  this  reason,  his 
delegates  were  charged  not  to  leave  behind  them  any  of  the 
books  of  this  description,  which  they  had  taken  along  with 
them,  lest  mischievous  consequences  might  arise,  either  from 
wrong  interpretations  or  from  falsifications  of  the  text. 

On  another  point,  however,  the  pope  was  prevented,  by  his 
church  prejudices,  or  his  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
from  attempting  to  conciliate  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  nature 
with  those  of  the  Christian.  The  Bulgarians  had  inquired  of 
him  concerning  the  fate  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  died  with¬ 
out  the  faith.  He  answered, §  that  for  them  they  ought  not 
to  pray;  adducing  in  proof  the  passage  in  1  John,  v.  16, 
respecting  the  sin  which  is  unto  death.  Moreover,  as  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  his  idea  of  the  papacy  actuated  him 
no  less  than  his  interest  for  the  spread  of  Christianity — the 
two  being  inseparably  connected  together  in  his  mind  —  he 
could  not  forbear  inculcating  it  on  the  prince  as  an  important 
principle,  that  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  bishops 
over  the  new  church,  yet  these  should  be  held  bound,  in  all 


*  L.  c.  c.  49. 
X  L.  c.  c.  13. 


f  L.  c.  c.  59. 
L.  c.  c.  88. 
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dubious  and  weighty  concerns,  to  ask  council  of  the  apostolic 
chair.* * * § 

From  these  transactions  of  pope  Nicholas  with  the  Bulga¬ 
rians,  it  must  appear  quite  evident,  that  he  was  far  better 
qualified  to  provide  for  their  religious  wants,  than  a  Greek 
patriarch  had  proved  to  be.  Yet  the  Bulgarians  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  waver,  according  to  the  sway  of  their  political  in¬ 
terests,  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  till  finally 
they  decided  once  more  wholly  in  favour  of  the  first.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense,  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  at  length  it  was 
so  arranged,  that  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  Greek  bishop, 
chosen  from  among  the  monks,  were  admitted  into  the  country, 
and  set  over  the  Bulgarian  church,  j 

The  conversion  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Greek  empire 
was  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  men 
from  Constantinople,  Constantine  a  monk,{  called  a  Philoso¬ 
pher,  or,  according  to  his  ecclesiastical  name,  Cyrillus,  and  his 
brother  Methodius  ;  the  latter  being  probably  the  same  person, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Bulgaria. § 

*  Semper  in  rebus  dubiis  et  negotiis  majoribus  sedem  totius  ecclesiac 
more  consulent  apostolicam. 

T  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  Life  of  Macedo,  considering  the  subject 
from  the  standing-point  of  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Greek 
church,  represents  the  matter  as  if  the  Bulgarians  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  rightly  instructed  in  Christianity.  See  s.  95. 

1  Anastasius,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  general  council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  uotiees  him  as  a  friend  of  the  learned  Photius,  and  a  zealous 
defender  of  church  orthodoxy  :  Constantinus  philosophus  magnae  sancti- 
tatis  vir.  Ilarduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  p.  752.  The  title  “  philosopher”  was 
given  to  him  either  on  account  of  his  learned  education,  or  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  eminence  as  a  monk. 

§  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  accounts  we  have  of  these  two  remark¬ 
able  men  are  so  meagre  and  unauthentic.  The  oldest,  in  the  Actis  sanct. 
f.  19,  at  the  9th  of  March. 

Some  time  after  this  section  was  printed,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
through  the  particular  kindness  of  II.  Kopitar,  of  Vienna,  a  copy  of  a 
rare  work,  of  which  I  would  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  before — the 
Greek  biography  of  Clement,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  composed  by  Ins 
scholar  the  archbishop  Theophylact,  and  published  from  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Maum,  in  Macedonia,  WuxTaata.  'A p- 
fioorr'mv  lieoveftaxou  rau  Tlay-rrl^.ui;,  together  with  a  tract  by  Nicephorus 
Callistus,  «»£'  (1802).  Though  this  biography  is  au  authority  of  no 
great  weight,  in  what  it  reports  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  and  the  history  of  the  Moravian  church,  yet  the  accounts  it 
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■When  the  Chazars,  a  powerful  tribe,  who  inhabited  the 
pemnsuia  of  Crimea,  where  Jews  and  Mohammedans  were 
seeking  to  make  proselytes,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Greek 
emperor  Mmhad  recjuesting  him  to  provide  for  them  a  teacher 
of  Christianity,  the  abovementioned  Cyrill  was  despatched  on 
his  mission.  A  part  of  the  people  embraced  Christianity 
yet,  as  late  as  the  tenth  century,  they  were  still  divided  between 
pagans,  who  constituted  the  JPinni'ifir  n  v.  J  Tf/T  l  , 


""  min°rit^  "ld  Moh— da^ 


contains  respecting  the  labours  of  Clement  in  Bulgaria  bear  mn,-L-c  r 
special  accuracy  and  truth.  We  are  enabled  by  meins  of  them  m  r 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  those  missionaries,  1  ho  did  so  much 
instruction  and  culture  of  a  rude  people;  and  the  snirit  of  lUr.n  r  t^.e 
seen  in  his  school,  in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  lfght  We  conbl"15  if 
that,  m  some  one  of  the  Slavonian  languages,  sources  mav  vet  bo  f  Th 
furnish  still  more  contributions  to  the  history  of  this  remar^M^  f° 
It  is  said  here  that  when  Clement,  with  other  scholars  0f  S 
were  driven,  after  his  death,  through  the  influence  of  the  I  S,’ 

German  party,  out  of  Moravia,  they  repaired  to  Bulirin  C  and 

received  by  the  prince  Bogoris  (B^W,  as  he  is  here  fen 
gi eater  joy,  because  this  country  stood  in  great  need  nf  t  m  .i’  the 
author  of  this  writing,  who  represents  himself  as  a  Bulgarian 
Avith  enthusiastic  love  for  his  teacher  Clement  thr  1  b  an.5  describes, 
i„  everything  which  of  the 

and  he  country.  He  had  chosen  out  for  himself  a  band  of  tb,L  tK  V  °VH 
five  hundred  young  men,  on  whose  Christian  instructive  bestow  H?' 
particular  attention,  and  from  among  whom  he  endeavoured  m  t-  ® 
teachers  for  the  rest.  He  took  pains  to  instruct  the  very  chi  dren  UP 
leading  and  writing,  and  to  make  them  understand  what  thev  rend 
was  never  idle— says  his  biographer— sometimes  he  undertook  tn  7 

£“{?  ,  °nCe’~he  wrote> and  ?*  the  same  time  taugh?  the  chn£en°  7 
the  Bulganan  puests  were  too  ignorant  to  instruct  the  oeonle  i  !  7 

mg,  as  they  had  no  homilies  written  in  their  own  language  Vnde 
understand  Greek,  he  composed  in  tile  Bulgarian  tonmte  a  series  nfU-d  ^ 

olTe'Tem  lPvei  P«opfe,  for ”KZ is 

a-4).  z  £35.  oThe^  a 

wild  growth  of  the  forests  and  tlie  fields,  to  suilv  -SaVe.  'l16 

procured  from  the  Greek  empire  fruit-trees  of  every  sort  mul  C-lenc^’  ^ 
the  wild  trees  by  enn-rafting  Tn  pvaitn  .  }  0If>  and  improved 

for  the  arts  of  cultivated  life  he  CMsed  beauM  iaT,Si‘ “  ““'S11™™ 
and  sought  by  this  means  &  f„  ehainleir  afte  ioMmS  ^ 
worship  of  God.  Firs,  a  monastery  was  folded* ,h  city J'SAnd 
the  principal  seat  of  his  labours  •  tlien  -in  erdsnnnni  -1  ty  1  AcIlnda> 
for  him  at  Drembritza,  or  Sa  the  firs?Z»P  *  lef dence  was  erected 
this  country.  He  died  in  the  S  rlof  f  det?rminate  episcopal  see  in 
of  the  world,  therefore  in  the  year  91G.  ’  aCC01cmg  to  tde  %zantine  era 
*  So  relates  Achmed  I  bn  FoSzlani,who  travelled  as  an  ambassador  of  the 
V*  2  F 
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Cyrill,  who  was  afterwards  assisted  by  his  brother  Metho¬ 
dius,  extended  the  sphere  of  his  labours  from  this  people  to 
other  pagan  tribes. 

The  Slavonian  nation  of  the  Moravians  had  been  made 
subject  to  the  Frankish  empire  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  by  this 
connection,  Christianity  found  its  way  to  many  parts  of  the 
tribe.  The  active  sphere  of  Arno,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  to 
whom  Charlemagne  had  given  the  direction  of  a  mission 
among  these  Slavonian  tribes,*  as  also  of  his  successors, 
had  been  extended  to  these  parts;  and  the  newly-founded 
churches  in  the  present  provinces  of  Carintlna,  Steiermark, 
and  Hungary,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  partly  to  the  see 
of  Salzburg,  partly  to  that  of  the  archbishops  of  Lorch. 
Thus  the  princes  Moymar  and  Privinna,  who  stood  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  German  empire,  appear  under  the  character 
of  Christian  princes.  The  latter  of  these  resided  at  Mosburg 
on  the  lake  of  Platten  (supposed  to  be  the  modern  Salawar), 
and  had  founded  in  that  place  a  Christian  church. f  But  the 
Moravian  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism  ; 
and  its  ruler,  Radislav  or  Rastices,  formed  an  alliance,  from 
motives  of  political  interest,  with  the  Greek  empire.  This 
furnished  the  occasion  on  account  of  which  the  two  brothers, 
already  mentioned,  came  to  be  sent  to  him  as  teachers  of 
Christianity.  That  which  distinguishes  Cyrill  from  all  the 
other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact.,  that  he  did  not 
yield  to  the  prejudice,  which  represented  the  languages  of  the 
rude  nations  as  too  profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses, 
nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  laboured.  Accordingly  he  resided  for  a  long 
time  at  Chersonesus  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
Chazars ;  \  and  in  like  manner  he  mastered  the  Slavonian 
tongue,  when  he  was  called  to  teach  among  Slavonian  nations. 
On  this  occasion  he  invented  for  it  an  alphabet,  and  translated 

caliphs  through  their  country,  in  the  year  921.  Their  king,  at  that  time, 
•was  a  Jew.  See  the  Essay  of  Frahn,  in  the  Me'moires  de  l’Acade'mie  de 
St.  Petersbourg,  Tom.  VII.  1820,  p.  590. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  87. 

f  See  the  narrative  of  a  Salzburgian  priest  of  the  year  873.  De  Con- 
versione  Bajoariorum  et  Carenthanorum,  in  Freher’s  Scriptores  rerum 
Bohemicarum,  f.  19. 

J  See  tbe  oldest  report  in  the  Actis  sanct.  s.  2. 
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ihe  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  language.  He  also  made  use  of 
it  tor  iituigical  purposes:— so  much  greater  interest  did  he 
,  111  enabIl„np  the  people  to  appropriate  Christianity  with  a 

clear  sense  ot  its  import,  than  to  introduce  among  them  a  bare 
ceremonial.  But  when  afterwards  it  so  happened,  that  the 
Moravian  prince,  induced  by  political  changes,  entered  into  a 
closer  connection  with  the  German  empire  and  the  Western 
church,  this  step,  taken  at  a  time  when  the  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  first  broke  out,  was  naturally  fol- 
lovved  by  an  entanglement  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  Cyrill 
and  Methodius  proved  themselves  to  be  men  who  placed  a 
higher  value  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  than  on  those  of 
a  particular  church.  They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they 
found  no  difficulty  m  entering  into  an  understanding  with 
pope  Hadrian  I  Cyrill  resigned  his  office,  and  remained  at 
Rome  as  a  monk.  But  Methodius,  after  having  testified  his 
submission  to  the  Romish  church,  and  laid  down  an  oral  as 
well  as  a  written  confession  of  faith,  which  satisfied  the  pope 
was  consecrated  by  the  latter  archbishop  of  the  Moravian 
cnui cii.'l  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  activity  of  Metho¬ 

dius  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  or  checked  bv  political 

-its  wars  with  the 


disturbances  in  the  Moravian  kingdom, - 


m*+iT  Par-  f.lie  history’ as  wel1  as  the  first  negotiations  of  Cyrill  and 
Wlth. the,  P°P?>  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  According  to 
the  later  legends,  though  the  oldest  of  the  above  cited  narratives  ! vs 
nothing  of  the  kind  Cyrill  was  summoned  to  home  by  pope  Nicolaus'  to 
gave  an  account  ot  himself  for  using  the  Slavonian  tongue  in  the  liturd- 

aaLS,erVpCi\r  1  ^Ut  -n  1S  said  he  dld  not  arrive  at  Rome  until  after  the 
death  of  Nicholas  in  S68,  when  he  removed  all  scruples  respecting  this 
use  of  the  Slavonian  tongue  from  the  mind  of  his  successor,  pope  Hadrian 

SlV’rr  TtT  S  fbr  is  plain  from  the  letter  of 

pope  John  Y  III.  to  Methodius,  that  no  negotiations  had  as  yet  been  held 
on  this  subject;  and  as  in  the  letters  written  by  this  pope  to  Moravia 
same  remarks,  and  often  expressed  in  the  same7  laugSage,  occur  Ts  thlse 

lei  ed  Z,  f  “de  *  C>'riI!,'0  W*  it  mayZ  co“ 

jectureu,  that  Cynll  s  discourse  was  made  up  out  of  these  remarks  of  the 

pope.  This  was  already  perceived  by  Asseman,  Ka  endaria  eccle  t 

universal,  Tom.  III.  p.  175,  and  by  Dobrowsky  in  his  his  tori  co^erS 

Essay  on  Cynll  and  Methodius,  Prague,  1823,  p.  71.  But  it  is  manifest 

fT™  ?Tmmanu-e’  h°W  U?certain  the  later  narratives  must  be  wMch 
aie  connected  with  this  part  of  church  history. 

f  Ibis  maybe  gathered  from  the  words  of  pope  John  to  Methodius  eD 

SiSS' oSdi.* r!vLRei^1tRomanaj  ecclesifc  credere 
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German  empire,  the  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  Radislav,  and  the  chequered  fortunes  of  his  successor 
Zwentibald  or  Swatopluk,  in  S70  and  the  following  years. 
Whether  it  was,  that  the  disturbances  in  Moravia  induced  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  Christian  provinces  connected 
with  the  German  empire,  over  which  Chozil,  the  son  of  Pri- 
vinna,  ruled ;  or  that  he  extended  the  circle  of  his  labours  to 
these  districts ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  appearance  in  this 
held  where  Salzburgian  priests  were  labouring,  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Germanclergy.  His  attachment 
to  the  customs  6f  the  Greek  church,  his  holding  divine  service 
in  the  Slavonian  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  form  in  which  he 
caused  the  creed  to  be  chanted,  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  would  appear  strange  and  foreign  to 
the  German  ecclesiastics  ;*  while  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  in  the  Slavonian  tongue,  which  was  understood  by  the 
people,  would  naturally  be  more  edifying  to  the.  people  than 
the  same  held  in  the  to  themu  nintell igible  Latin  language. 
This  displeased  the  German  clergy,  who  forfeited  their  good 
standing  with  the  people,  and  the  Salzburgian  arch-priest  who 
presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this  district, 
withdrew  for  this  reason  to  Salzburg. | 

Tims  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  German  clergy  against 

*  The  aversion  felt  towards  Methodius  betrays  itself  in  the  report  of 
the  above  mentioned  contemporary  priests,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Sals- 
hurgian  priest,  De  conversione  Bojor.  et  Carinth.  where  he  speaks  of 
Methodius’  arrival  within  the  province  of  prince  Chozil,  and  says  that  the 
archpriest  Richbald,who  had  been  sent  there  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg 
was  iuduced  by  that  circumstance  to  return  home  again.  “  Qui  multum 
tempus  ibi  demoratus  est,  exercens  suum  potestative  officium,  sicut  illi 
injunxit  archepiscopus  suns,  uscpiedum  quidam  Grsecus  Methodius  nomine 
noviter  inventis  Slavinis  literis  linguam  Latinam  doctrinamque  Romanam 
atque  literas  auctorabiles  latinas  philosophice  superduceus.”  That  is, 
Methodius  despises  the  Latin  language  and  doctrine  as  a  philosopher, — 
just  as  complaints  were  afterwards  made  about  the  nova  doctrina  Methodii 
philosophi.  The  name  philosopher  is  certainly  not  applied  to  him  here 
as  an  encomium  ;  but  to  denote  that  he  was  unchurchlike.  But  this  name, 
Methodius  may  have  brought  -with  him  from  his  country,  as  his  brother 
Constantine  or  Cyrill  had  done.  See  the  continuation  of  the  Latin  words 
in  the  following  note. 

-j-  The  remarkable  words  of  the  above  mentioned  priest,  who  related 
this,  when  it  had  just  taken  place :  “  vilescere  fecit  cuncto  populo  ex  parte 
missas  et  evangelia  ecclesiasticumque  officium  illorum,  qui  hoc  latino 
celebraverunt  quod  ille  ferre  non  volens,  sedem  repetiit  J uvavensem.” 
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the  archbishop  Methodius,  reached  the  ear  of  Pope  John 
VIII.  He  was  accused  of  having  infringed  on  the  see  of  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg ;  he  was  reproached  with  employing  a 
different  language  from  that  of  the  church  in  divine  worship, 
and  doubtless  also  with  the  attachment  which  he  showed  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  with  his  deviations  from  the  Romish  in 
many  other  particulars.  Though  the  pope  was  disposed  to 
protect  an  archbishop  ordained  at  Rome  in  his  dignity  and  his 
lights,  where  he  Mas  dependent  only  on  the  pope  himself,  and 
not  to  give  him  up  as  a  victim  to  the  German  bishops ;  yet  bv 
these  accusations,  his  mind  was  filled  with  misgivings,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  especially  at  that  period  of  constant 
bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church.*  For 
these  reasons,  he  summoned  the  archbishop  Methodius  to 
Rome,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  him  to  hold  mass  in  any 
other  than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the 
universal  practice  of  the  churches  scattered  among  the  different 
nations,  let  he  was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  because  in  the  117th  Psalm  all  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  praise  God,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  Philip,  ii.  11,  says 
every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  Methodius  obeyed  the  call,  and  in 
the  year  879  repaired  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador 
of  the  Moravian  prince  Swatopluk  and  by  a  certain  Wichin, 
whom  that  prince  wished  to  have  ordained  as  bishop  of 
Neitra.j'  Methodius  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  pope  on  all  the  contested  points.  He  was 
completely  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  his  doctrinal 
views,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  accustomed  form  of 

The  pope  was  informed,  that  the  Moravians  had  fallen  into  doubts 
i  especting  the  true  faith  ;  and  lie  exhorts  them  (see  the  letter  ad  Tuven- 
tarum  de  Marauna,  ep.  89)  to  adhere  firmly  in  all  things  to  the  faith  of 
the  liomisn  church.  We  may  doubtless  infer  from  this,  that  a  suspicion 
had  entered  the  mind  of  the  pope  that  the  Moravians  were  inclined  to 
!•  C  c  oc*;r*lle  °1  the  Greek  church.  He  says,  in  fact,  concerning 
Methodius,  quia  aliter  docet,  quam  coram  sede  apostolica  se  credere  verbis 
et  litei  is  piofessus  est,  valde  miramur.  This  prince  Tuventar  must  have 
belonged  to  a  Slavonian  tribe  converted  long  before  this  time;  for  the 
pope  speaks  as  if  his  ancestors  had  received  the  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  pi eceding  popes.  Dobrowsky  in  his  work,  Moravian  legends  con¬ 
cerning  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  Prague,  1826,  p.  60,  expresses  the  conjec- 
tuie  tliat  Marauna  was  the  city  Morawa,  situated  near  the  extreme  limits 
of  Pannonia.  t  Ecclesia  Nitrensis. 
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expressing  the  creed  in  respect”to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.*  Methodius  succeeded  in  convincing  the  pope  also 
that  the  use  which  he  had  hitherto  made  of  the  Slavonian 
language  in  divine  worship  was  in  no  respect  reprehensible, 
but  altogether  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  people. 
The  pope  even  stood  forth  as  his  defender  on  this  point,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  Moravian  prince  :f  “  The  alphabet 
invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Constantine, J  to  the  end  that 
God’s  praise  may  duly’sound  forth  in  it,  we  rightly  commend  ; 
and  we  order  that  in  this  language  the  messages  and  works  of 
our  Lord  Christ  be  declared  ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by  Holy 
Scripture  to  praise  the  Lord,  not  in  three  languages  alone, 
but  in  all  tongues  and  nations,  Ps.  cxvii.  and  Philip,  ii.  And 
the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  proclaimed  in  all  lan¬ 
guages  the  great  works  of  God.  And  the  apostle  Paul  ex¬ 
horts  us,  1  Cor.  xiv.,  that  speaking  in  tongues]  we  should 
edify  the  church.  It  stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction 
with  the  faith,  to  celebrate  the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read 
the  gospel  or  lessons  from  the  Scriptures  properly  translated 
into  it,  or  to  rehearse  any  of  the  church  hymns  in  the  same 
(aut  alia  horarum  officia  omnia  psallere)  ;  for  the  God  who  is 

*  It  is  clear,  that  this  had  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  pope 
says  of  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Moravian  princes,  ep.  107:  “  Igitur  hune 
Methodium  venerabilem  archepiscopum  vestrum  interrogavimus  coram 
positis  fratribus  nostris  episcopis,  si  orthodox®  fidei  symbolum  ita 
crederet  et  inter  sacra  missarum  solennia  caneret,  sicuti  sanctam 
Eomanam  ecclesiam  tenere  et  in  sanctis  sex  universalibus  synodis  a 
sanctis  patribus  secundum  evangelicam  Christi  Dei  nostri  auctoritatem 
promulgatum  est  atque  traditum  constat.  Ille  autem  professus  est,  se 
justa  evangelicam  et  apostolicam  doctrinam  sicuti  sancta  Romana  ecclesia 
docet  et  a  patribus  traditum  est,  tenere  et  psallere.”  This  has  reference 
to  the  retaining  of  the  creed  in  the  unaltered  ancient  form  which  was 
conformable  to  the  evangelica  Christi  auctoritas,  the  words  of  Christ, 
John  15,  26.  See  more  on  this  point  under  the  history  of  controversies. 

t  Ep.  107. 

X  This  expression  deserves  notice:  “literas  a  Constantino  quodam 
philosopho  repertas.”  Thus  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  a  man,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  How  is  it  conceivable  that,  if  the  pope  knew  this  Con¬ 
stantine  to  be  the  brother  of  Methodius,  if  this  Constantine  had  been  in 
the  office  of  his  predecessors  recognized  by  the  pope,  if  he  had  died  as  a 
monk  at  Rome,  the  pope  should  have  so  expressed  himself  concerning 
him?  especially  since  it  must  have  been  pleasing  to  him  to  recommend 
the  alphabet  particularly  on  account  of  its  inventor,  a  holy  monk,  a  man 
who  had  died  iu  true  submission  to  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  the 
founder  of  the  Moravian  church. 
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the  author  of  the  three  principal  [languages,  created  the  others 
also  for  his  own  glory.  Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
greater  solemnity,  that  in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the 
gospel  should  in  the  first  place  be  publicly  read  in  Latin, 
and  then  repeated  in  the  Slavonian  language,  so  as  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  people.”* 

The  pope  consecrated  the  before-named  Wichin  bishop  of 
Neitra,  and  directed  that,  at  some  future  time,  another  priest 
or  deacon  of  the  Moravians  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office ;  so  that  the 
archbishop,  together  with  these  two  suffragan  bishops,  could 
afterwards,  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  consecrate  such 
bishops  as  might  be  needed  for  the  new  church.  In  880, 
Methodius  returned  home  to  his  diocese.  The  pope  recom¬ 
mended  him,  in  emphatic  terms,  to  his  sovereign,  whose  pre¬ 
judices  no  doubt  had  already  been  excited  against  him.  The 
pope  also  confirmed  him  as  independent  archbishop  of  the  new 
church,  responsible  to  no  other  person  than  himself  for  his 
administration  of  that  church,  j-  which  was  doubtless  intended 
to  shield  him  against  the  attacks  he  had  to  endure  from  the 
German  prelates.' 

But  Methodius  could  not  fail  to  be  involved,  on  his  return, 
in  new  disputes  with  the  German  bishops  and  clergy  ;  for  these 
latter  would  not  consent  that  the,'  Moravians,  who  had  been 
dependent  on  the  German  empire  and  on  the  German  church, 
and  received  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  from  German 
bishops,  should  now  form  an  independent  church  under 
their  own  archbishop,  and  that  a  district  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  diocese  of  a  German  prelate  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it. J  Added  to  this,  was  the  particular  aversion 

*  To  this  the  pope  adds :  “  et  si  tibi  et  judicibus  tuis  placet  missas 
Latina  Lingua  magis  audire,  praecipimus,  nt  Latine  missarum  tibi 
solemnia  celebrentur.”  Perhaps  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  when  cele¬ 
brated  in  a  sacred  language,  had  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Moravian 
princes. 

f  Nam  populus  Domini  illi  commissus  est  et  pro  animabus  eorum  hie 
redditurus  est  ratiouem. 

t  This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  is  presented  in  the  complaints, 
which  Theotmar,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  with  his  suffragans,  offered  in 
the  year  900  to  pope  John  IX.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  120. 
Terra  Slavinorum,  quis  Moravi  dicuntur,  quse  regibus  nostris  et  poptilo 
nostro,  nobis  quoque  cum  habitatoribus  suis  subacta  fuerat  tain  in  cultu 
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of  the  Germans  to  an  archbishop  coming  from  the  Greek 
church,  and  their  blind  fanatical  zeal  against  the  peculiarities 
of  that  church,  after  the  antagonism  between  the  two  churches* 
had  once  become  publicly  expressed.  Before  this  time,  the 
German  clergy  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  influence  over 
the  Moravian  prince,  which  influence  was  now  increased  by 
the  change  of  political  relations,  the  close  alliance  of  Swato- 
pluk  with  duke  Arnolph  of  Carinthia,  afterwards  emperor. 
Hence  arose  more  serious  misunderstandings  between  Metho¬ 
dius  and  his  sovereign.']'  The  bishop  Wichin,  who  should 

Christiana}  religionis,  quam  in  tribute  substantia;  secularis,  quia  exinde 
primum  imbuti  et  ex  paganis  Christiani  sunt  facti.  Archbishop  Methodius 
is  passed  over  in  silence  in  this  letter,  as  if  no  such  man  had  ever  existed, 
and  only  the  bishop  Wichin,  ordained  at  Rome,  is  mentioned,  and  he  as 
one  who  had  been  ordained  for  a  country  then  for  the  first  time  subdued 
by  the  Moravian  princes,  and  then  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted 
with  Christianity  by  means  of  the  Moravians  (a  country  therefore  whose 
case  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Moravians,  who  had  before  this 
been  converted  by  missionaries  from  Germany).  By  the  appointment  of 
■this  bishop,  the  interests  of  the  German  church  were  not  endangered. 

*  See  on  a  future  page. 

f  The  old  legends,  which  speak  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
two,  of  the  excommunication  which  Methodius  pronounced  on  the  prince, 
of  his  journey  to  Rome  and  his  recall,  deserve  but  little  credence,  owing 
to  their  character  in  other  respects,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  all  connection  in  the  narratives.  Besides  the  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding  is  still  left  in  uncertainty.  But  by  comparing  the  docu¬ 
ments  already  cited,  and  the  consolatory  letter  of  the  pope  to  Methodius, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  by  considering  the  fact  that  Methodius 
soon  disappears  from  the  page  of  history,  we  may  come  to  some  clear 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
accounts.  Iu  the  narrative,  not  now  before  me,  of  the  life  of  the 
Bulgarian  archbishop  Clement,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Methodius, 
written  at  a  much  later  period,  from  which  a  fragment  was  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  and  which  was  published  complete  at  Vienna  in  1802, 
the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  correctly  stated  by  a  zealous  adherent  of 
the  Greek  church,  as  having  been  the  aversion  of  the  German  clergy  to 
that  church.  See  the  passages  drawn  from  this  writing  by  Dobrowsky, 
iu  the  essay  already  referred  to,  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  P.  115. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  above  cited  biography  of  Clement, 
Methodius  died  in  Moravia,  having  administered  the  archiepiscopal  office 
24  years;  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death,  that  the  Frankish  or 
German  party  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  induced  Swatopluk  to  perse¬ 
cute  those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church.  Methodius 
had  fixed  upon  one  of  his  scholars,  Gorasd,  a  Moravian  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Slavonian  language,  for  his  successor;  but 
this  person  was  supplanted  by  bishop  Wichin  (B/yyAo;),  with  whom 
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have  acted  as  his  subordinate,  attached  himself  to  the  German 
party,  and  appeared  as  his  opponent.  It  should  seem,  that  he 
affected  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  directed  by  the  pope  to 
keep  a  watch  over  Methodius  and  see  that  he  remained  true 
to  the  principles  of  the  Latin  church,  attempting  to  do  nothing 
in  contradiction  to  them.  And  he  seems  to  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  to  injure  the  archbishop  in  various  ways.* 
Even  Swatopluk  appealed  to  a  letter  of  the  pope ;  whether  it 
was,  that  he  misconstrued  the  language  of  the  letter  above 
cited,  or  that  he  pretended  to  have  received  another.  Metho¬ 
dius  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  ;j  and  when  his  ad¬ 
versaries  appealed  to  those  plenary  powers  which  they  had 
received  from  the  pope,  he  began  doubtless  to  feel  perplexed 
about  this.  He  reported  to  the  pope  the  whole  matter  ;  and 
begged  for  permission  to  appear  himself  once  more  in  his 
presence.  John  VIII.  granted  him  his  request ;  and  was 
desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  hearing  both  sides.  Mean¬ 
time,  he  endeavoured  to  assure  him,  by  a  friendly  letter,!: 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  him  ;§  and  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  the  work  which  he  had  begun, 
in  the  confidence  that,  if  God  was  for  him,  no  man  could  pre¬ 
vail  against  him.  Methodius  availed  himself  of  the  permission 
given  him  by  the  pope.  In  881,  he  went  tojlome,  and  from 
that  time  he  disappears  from  the  records  of  history ;  whether 
it  was,  that  he  soon  .  after  died,  or  that  the  party  so  hostile  to 

Methodius  himself  had  many  contests,  and  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
'German  party.  The  scholars  of  Methodius,  among  whom  Gorasd, 
Clement,  Naum,  Angelarius,  and  Sabbas,  are  mentioned  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  were  expelled  the  country.  The  author  of  this  writing  com¬ 
plains  of  the  ill-treatment  which  they  suffered  from  the  German  soldiers: 
N 'fiirtyi  (Slavonian  name  for  the  Germans)  to  dvr^s^ov  ‘i ^ovtis. 

*  We  infer  this  from  the  Let  that  the  pope,  in  his  letter  to  Methodius, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  never  given  any  such 
commission  to  that  bishop  (who  certainly  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Wichin  also  named  in  the  Life  of  archbishop  Clement),  nor  bound  him 
by  oath  to  any  supervision  of  that  nature.  Neque  episcopo  illi  palam  vel 
secreto  aliud  faciendum  injunximus  et  aliudate  peragendum  decrevimus, 
quanto  minus  credendum  est,  ut  sacramentum  ab  eodem  episcopo  exegeri- 
mus,  quem  saltern  levi  sermone  super  hoc  negotio  alloeuti  non  fuimus. 

f  As  the  pope  says  in  his  letter,  “  Quidquid  enormiter  adversum  te  est 
commission,  quidquid  jam  dictus  episcopus  contra  suum  ministerium  in 
te  exercuit.”  J  Ep.  268.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XVI.  f.  199. 

ft  “  Ideo  cesei  ista  dubietas,”  he  writes  to  him. 
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him  in  Moravia  did  not  permit  him  again  to  enter  his  field  of 
labour  in  that  country.  The  German  bishops  continued  still 
to  oppose  the  founding  of  an  independent  Moravian  arch¬ 
bishopric,*  till  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  dissolved,  and 
became  a  prey  to  the  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Bohemians. 

By  occasion  of  the  political  dependence  of  Bohemia  on  the 
Moravian  kingdom,  at  the  time  when  Methodius  was  labour¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  country,  duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity  at  the  court  of  his  liege-lord, 
and  was  baptized. j  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  contest 
was  maintained  between  Christianity  and  paganism  in  the 
afterwards  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Borziwoi’s 
son,  duke  Wratislav,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death  in  925, 
two  minor  sons,  the  elder  named  Wenzeslav,  and  a  younger 
Boleslav.  The  care  of  their  education  was  entrusted  to  their 

*  See  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  to  pope 
John  IX.,  and  the  letter,  written  in  the  like  spirit,  of  Hatto,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  his  suffragan  bishops,  to  the  same  pope.  Illi  autem 
Moravenses  in  occasionem  superbioe  assumunt,  quia  a  vestra  concessione 
dicunt  se  metropolitanum  suscipere  et  singulariter  degentes  aliorum  epis- 
coporum  consortia  refutant.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XVIII.  f.  205. 

t  Dean  Cosmos,  of  Prague,  in  his  Bohemian  Chronicles,  makes  mention 
of  the  baptism  of  Borziwoi  in  the  year  994.  Were  this  date  correct,  then, 
according  to  what  we  have  above  remarked  respecting  the  life  of  Metho¬ 
dius,  no  immediate  share  can  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  conversion  of 
Borziwoi.  Dobrowsky,  the  learned  investigator  of  the  history  of  the 
Slavonian  church,  thought  he  must  put  the  conversion  of  Borziwoi 
between  the  years  870  and  880  ;  see  his  Moravian  Legends  of  Cyrill  and 
Methodius,  p.  114.  The  contested  Moravian-Bohemian  legends  relate 
that  when  Borziwoi  betook  himself  to  the  court  of  his  feudal  lord,  and,  as 
a  heathen,  could  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him,  but  must  eat  with 
his  own  people,  sitting  upon  the  ground,  Methodius  testified  sympathy 
for  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to  direct  his  attention  to  what  he 
would  gain  for  this  temporal  life,  as  well  as  for  the  eternal,  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  what  is  here  said  of  the  relation  of  the 
vassal  to  his  superior,  is  at  least  consistent  with  Slavonian  customs.  See 
above,  p.  433. 

What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  Drahomira  to  Ludmilla,  needed  a  more 
careful  examination.  The  Russian  legend,  considered  by  those  who  are 
versed  in  the  Slavonian  literature,  as  very  ancient,  and  published  by  M. 
Wostokow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
represents  the  relation  of  Drahomira  to  Christianity  in  a  far  more  favour¬ 
able  point  of  light.  When  I  wrote  what  is  found  in  the  text,  I  could  not 
avail  myself  of  this  legend,  which  has  since  been  made  known  to  me,  in 
a  translation,  by  a  special  kindness  of  a  learned  scholar  in  the  Slavonian 
literature. 
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grandmother  Ludmilla,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  she  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Christian  party.  Their  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  Drahomira  or  Dragomir,  who  became  mistress  of  the 
kingdom,  was  devoted  with  a  blind  zeal  to  paganism,  and 
doubtless  feared  also  lest  Ludmilla’s  influence  might  endanger 
her  power.  She  procured  her  assassination.  In  the  meantime, 
Wenzeslav  had  received  into  a  susceptible  mind  the  seeds  of 
Christian  piety  imparted  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  The 
ardour  of  his  Christian  zeal,  however,  was  marred  by  one 
defect.  He  had  not  been  so  educated  and  disciplined  as  to 
qualify  him  for  acting  to  the  greatest  advantage  as  a  sovereign, 
for  the  advancement  of  God’s  kingdom  ;  but  had  received 
such  training  and  direction  as  belonged  rather,  at  that  time, 
to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  or  a  monk.  On  coming  to 
the  government,  he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  suppress 
idolatry  and  to  destroy  its  monuments,  but  also  to  intro¬ 
duce  Christian  discipline  and  a  reformation  of  morals  among 
his  people,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  rudeness  of  their  manners. 
He  abolished  the  frequent  and  cruel  punishments  of  death, 
and  founded  monasteries,  churches,  and  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions.* 

Already,  as  it  is  said,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  abdicating  the 
sovereign  authority,  becoming  a  monk,  and  making  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Rome,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  Boleslav, 
a  man  fanatically  devoted  to  paganism,  he  was  murdered  in 
the  year  938.  With  the  accession  of  this  prince,  surnamed  the 
Cruel,  paganism  again  revived.  Yet,  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
into  which  Boleslav  was  forced  by  his  conqueror,  the  emperor 
Otho  I.,  in  the  year  950,  he  was  obliged  to  promise’the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  churches,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  priests. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change  of  mind, 
under  the  suffering  of  his  later  reverses,  and,  from  sincere 
conviction,  to  have  professed  Christianity  at  a  later  period. 
The  foundation  of  the  Bohemian  church  was  completed  by  his 
son  and  successor,  Boleslav  the  Mild,  under  whose  reign  this 
church  was  established  with  a  fixed  central  point,  in  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Prague.  Yet,  for  a  long  time,  pagan  barbarism 
maintained  its  sway  in  Bohemia,  under  the  garb  of  Christianity,  f 

*  See  Memoir  of  his  life  by  the  monk  Christian,  in  Balbini  epitome 
hist,  rerum  Bohemicarum,  f.  54. 

f  The  biographer  of  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Prague  says  of  the  Bohe- 
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Fierce  and  violent  were  the  contests  which  Adalbert,  a  man 
sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  that  land,  and  educated  at 
Magdeburg,  had  to  sustain,  when,  in  983,  he  became  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Prague,  and,  impatient  of  the  hitherto  prevailing 
outbreaks  of  barbarism,  endeavoured  to  compel  submission 
from  the  people  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  He  com¬ 
bated,  in  particular,  polygamy,  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  traffic  in  Christian  slaves  carried  on  by  the  Jews.* 
Had  Adalbert  been  more  free  from  fanatical  extravagances, 
and  had  he  failed  less  in  point  of  Christian  prudence  and  cool¬ 
ness,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  he  did.  He  aspired  to  the  death  of  a  martyr.  After 
having  twice  fled  to  Rome  from  the  rude  people  who  would 
not  listen  to  his  voice,  and  retired  to  the  monastic  life,  and 
twice  returned  home  to  his  see  at  the  pope’s  command,  and 
after  having  abandoned  it  again  for  the  third  time,  in  following 
his  restless  impulse  to  labour  and  suffer  for  the  faith,  he  met 
the  death  he  desired  in  997,  among  the  Prussians.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1038  that  Severus,  archbishop  of  Pi-ague, 
succeeded,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  to  enforce 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  the  contract  and  sacred  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  Christian  marriage,  the  keeping  of  festival 
days,  and  similar  matters,  to  the  promulgation  of  which  he 
pretended  to  have  been  called  in  a  vision,  by  the  martyr  Adal¬ 
bert  himself. |  The  use  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  divine 
worship,  which  had  been  derived  by  this  church  from  the 
Moravians,  and  prevailed  in  scattered  instances,  was  also 
fiercely  opposed,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  heretical.  1 

From  the  times  of  Charlemagne  various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  reduce  certain  populous  tribes  of  Slavonian  origin, 
bearing  the  name  of  Wends,  and  dwelling'  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  borders  of  Germany,  between  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and 
Saale,  to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  bring  them  over  to  the 
Romish  church.  But  that  Christianity  which  had  been  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  constraint,  and  with  the  loss  of  their  liberties 

mians  (see  Acta  sanctor.  April.  T.  II.  f.  179):  “  Plerique  nomine  tenus 
Christiani  ritu  gentilium  vivunt.” 

*  L.  c.  f.  181. 

f  See  the  Chronicle  of  Cosmas,  hook  II. 

1  See  an  example  in  the  appendix  to  the  Chronicle  of  Cosmas.  See 
Menken  Script,  rerum  Germanicarum.  T.  III.  f.  178(1. 
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and  independent  individuality  as  a  nation,  became  odious  to 
them.  The  devastating  irruptions  of  the  Normans,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  paganism  in  these  districts.  Too  little  pains  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  business  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  this 
people,  in  a  form  adapted  to  their  national  peculiarities. 
Though  individual  bishops,  to  whose  dioceses  many  people 
from  these  tribes  belonged,  laboured  zealously  for  their  con¬ 
version,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  teachers  for  them,  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
though  it  is  evident  that  individual  bishops  and  monks,*  led  on 
by  their  pious  zeal,  did  really  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Slavonian,  yet  the  number  was  too  small,  compared  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  converted.  Had  the 
example  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius  found  more  imitators,  the 
planting  of  the  Christian  church  among  those  populations  would 
have  been  greatly  facilitated.  How  great  a  hindrance  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  foreign  liturgical  language  appears,  among 
others,  from  the  following  example : — Among  the  persons 
zealously  engaged  in  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Sla¬ 
vonians  belonged,  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  century,  a  certain 
Eoso,  who  resided  first  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Enirne- 
ran,  at  Regensburg,  and  was  then  employed  as  a  clergyman 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  He  learnt  the  Slavo¬ 
nian  language,  preached  in  it,  converted  and  baptized  many 
Slavonians  ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded  his  labours  by  making 
him  the  first  bishop  over  the  see  of  Merseburg,  founded  by 
him  for  the  Slavonians.  lie  now  wrote  off  for  them  the  liturgical 
forms  in  Slavonian  characters  but  in  spite  of  all  his  pains  to 
get  them  to  sing  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  he  could  not  succeed.  They 
transformed  the  phrase  into  a  combination  of  Slavonian  words, 
with  a  somewhat  similar  sound,  Kyrkujolsa,  and  amused  thern- 

*  Ilelmold,  a  parish  priest  belonging  to  die  village  Bosow,  in  the 
bishopric  o  f  Lubec,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  wrote  a  history  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Slavonians,  cites  (1.  I.  c.  VI.  of  his  Chronica  Slavorum)  an 
old  tradition,  which  states  that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Corvey — stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of 
Anschar — had  gone  forth  as  missionaries  among  these  Slavonian  tribes. 

f  Hie  ut  sibi  commissos  eo  facilius  instrueret,  Slavonica  sc.ripserat 
verba.  Ditmar  Merseberg.  Chronica  1.  II.  f.  24.  ed.  Baineccii.  Francof. 
1580.  But  the  whole  passage  is  more  complete  in  the  edition  in  Leibniz 
Script,  rerum  Brunsvic.  T.  I. 
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selves  with  the  thought  that  he  wanted  to  have  them  sing 
“the  alder  stands  in  the  hedge.”  It  is  a  just  remark,  that 
a  very  different  impression  would,  doubtless,  have  been  made 
on  these  Slavonians  if  Boso  had  taught  them  to  sing  the  Sla¬ 
vonian  Po  milui. 

Excited  anew  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  the  Slavo¬ 
nian  tribes  repeatedly  broke  away  from  the  yoke  imposed  on 
them,  until  at  last  it  became  possible,  though  not  before  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  were  exterminated,  and  their  national 
existence  destroyed,  to  bring  about,  in  a  way  contradictory  to 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  the  establishment  of  the  church 
among  them.* 

The  emperor  Otho  I.  availed  himself  of  the  victories  gained 
by  his  predecessor,  Henry  I.,  and  by  himself,  over  the  Slavo¬ 
nian  tribes  in  Germany,  to  give  a  firm  shaping  to  the  new 
Wend-German  church,  by  founding  several  bishoprics  ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  took  pains  to  fill  these  bishoprics  with  men 
already  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  these  tribes.  In  946  he  founded  the 
bishopric  at  Havelberg  ;  in  918  the  bishopric  at  Altenburg, 
or  Oldenburg,  among  the  Obotrites,  oue  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  Slavonian  power  in  Germany.  This  last-named  bishop¬ 
ric  became  extremely  rich,  and  the  bishops  could  make  use  of 
their  wealth  as  a  means  of  binding  the  Slavonian  population, 
and  their  princes,  to  themselves.  Furthermore,  in  968  he 
founded  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Merseburg,  Zeitz  (which 
latter  bishopric  was  transferred,  in  1029,  to  the  stronger  city 
of  Naumburg)  ;  and,  in  968,  he  gave  the  new  Slavonian  church, 
with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XIII.,  a  fixed  central 
point,  in  the  archbishopric  founded  at  Magdeburg.!  It  was 
the  emperor’s  design  that  the  bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  like  the 

*  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Helmold  agree  in  stating  that  the  oppressions 
and  extortions  practised  against  the  Slavonians  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  conversion.  Adam  of  Bremen  cites  the  remark  which  he 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then  king  of  Denmark  :  “  Populos  Slavorum 
jamdudum  procnl  dubio  facile  converti  posse  ad  Christianitatem,  nisi 
Saxonum  obstitisset  avaritia.  Quibus  mens  pronior  est  ad  pensiones 
vectigalium,  quam  ad  conversionem  gentilium.  Nec  attendunt  miseri 
quantum  sure  cupiditatis  luant  periculum,  qui  Christianitatem  in  Sla¬ 
vonia  primoper  avaritiam  turbaverunt,  deinde  per  crudelitatem  subjecto 
ad  rebellandum  coegerunt  et  nunc  salutem  eorum,  qui  credere  vellent, 
pecuniam  solum  exigendo  contemnunt.” 

f  See  Helmold,  1.  I.  c.  12. 
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other  Slavonian  bishoprics,  should  be  subordinate  to  this  com¬ 
mon  metropolis;  but  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg,  who  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  ecclesiastical  province  originally  assigned  to  them.* * * §  The 
first  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  was  Adalbert,  from  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  Triers,  who  was  ordained  bishop,  with  a  view  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians  on  the  island  of  Riigen.f  Having- 
found  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  any  access  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  he  presided  for  some  time  over  the  abbey  of 
Weissenburg,  when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labour  among 
the  Slavonians  was  opened  to  him,  as  archbishop  ofMagdeburg.i 

But  new  oppressions  and  insults  led  to  a  new  and  general 
insurrection  of  the  Wends.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name 
Mistiwoi,  who  had  become  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  service  of  German  sovereigns,  was  exasperated  by  a 
personal  injury.  In  983  he  collected  together  his  countrymen 
for  a  new  contest  at  Rethre,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Wendish 
worship,  and  hence  also  the  central  point  of  the  nation  ;  and 
soon  Northern  Germany  was  wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  Every 
Christian  foundation  was  destroyed  with  unsparing  furv ;  and 
paganism  stood  erect  again  among  these  Slavonians.  Yet 
Christianity  must  have  left  a  more  enduring  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Wendish  chief  himself ;  and  when  his  passions  had 
time  to  subside,  he  probably  contemplated  what  he  had  lost, 
with  repentance  and  regret.  As  his  countrymen  refused  to 
tolerate  him  while  he  remained  a  Christian  he  finally  left  them, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  as  a  Christian,  at  Bardewik.§ 

A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  course  of  his  religious 
convictions  was  experienced  by  Gottschalk,  an  uncle  of  this 
Mistiwoi,  whose  life  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  conversion  of  Slavonian  tribes  in  Germany.  Educated 
in  a  school  at  Luneburg,  he  received  a  Christian  training,  when 
the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  Wendish  prince  Udo, 
so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fled  from  Luneburg,  de¬ 
termined  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  on  the  enemies  of  his 
people.  ||  The  spirited  and  enterprising  youth  collected  together 
his  countrymen  for  a  new  and  bloody  war,  and  spread  havoc 

*  L.  c.  c.  1.  f  Or  the  Russians.  See  further  on. 

+  See  the  old  Narratio  de  erectio.  ecclesne  Magdeburgensis  in  Meibom. 

Scriptores  rerum  Germ.  T.  I.  f.  734. 

§  Helmold,  I.  c.  16.  ||  Iielmold,  I.  c.  19. 
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and  desolation  over  North-Albingia,  in  the  district  of  Hamburg 
and  Holstein.  But  the  Christian  feelings,  instilled  into  him  by 
his  religious  education,  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed  at 
once ;  and  it  so  happened  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  while 
surveying  the  scene  of  desolation  which  he  had  created,  and 
beholding  a  once  populous  and  highly-cultivated  district,  which 
had  been  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  churches,  converted 
into  a  barren  waste,  he  was  seized  with  deep  pangs  of  remorse 
at  the  reflection  that  all  this  misery  was  caused  by  himself ; 
his  conscience  was  aroused,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  make 
restitution  for  the  wrong,  and  once  more  consecrate  his  life  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  This  Gottschalk 
became,  in  1047,  the  founder  of  a  great  Wendish  kingdom. 
The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  a  chief 
sprung  from  the  people  themselves,  and  animated  by  a  sincere 
love  of  his  countrymen,  was  striving  to  impart  to  them,  out  of 
a  true  regard  for  their  well-being,  Christianity  and  Christian 
culture.  Gottschalk  sent  in  every  direction  for  clergymen  to 
come  and  labour  among  his  people,  which  was  attended,  how¬ 
ever,  with  this  great  disadvantage,  that  many  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  the  Slavonian  language.  Gottschalk  contributed 
his  own  efforts  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  In  the  church  he 
often  addressed  exhortatory  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
translated  for  them  the  forms  of  the  Latin  liturgy,  which  the 
bishops  and  priests  used,  into  the  Slavonian  tongue.*  New 
churches  and  monastaries  were  founded  at  Lubec,  Oldenburg, 
Ratzeburg,  Lentzen  (Leontium),  Mecklenburg,  a  principal 
place  of  the  Obotrites  (not  far  from  Wismar).  Adalbert  or 
Albrecht,  archbishop  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  encouraged  him, 
in  an  interview  at  Hamburg,  to  steadfastness  in  defending  the 
faith,  and  to  perseverance  in  zeal  for  its  diffusion.  Bremen 
being  at  that  time  the  central  point  for  the  missions  of  the  North, 
where  banished  bishops,  clergymen,  and  monks,  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  gathered  around  him,  for  whom  he  had  to  provide  the 
means  of  subsistence,  Albrecht  joyfully  welcomed  the  oppor- 

S  *  Princeps  Godescalcus  tanto  religionis  exarsit  studio,  ut  ordinis  sui 
oblitus,  frequenter  in  ecclesia  sermonem  exhortationis  ad  populum  fecerit, 
ea  quae  mystice  ab  episcopis  et  presbyteris  dicebantur,  Sclavonicis  verbis 
cupiens  reddere  planiora.  Adam.  Bremens.  hist,  eccles.  c.  138.  Agree¬ 
ing  to  a  word,  as  generally  in  this  section  respecting  Gottschalk,  Helmold 
Chronica  Slavor.  1.  I.  c.  20. 
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tunit.y  which  was  now  offered  to  him  of  assigning  them  else¬ 
where  a  field  of  labour;*  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
such  persons  were  not  always  the  best  qualified  to  act  as 
missionaries  among  the  Slavonians.  With  his  zeal  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  this  prelate  united  an  ambition  to 
appear  as  a  patriarch  of  the  North ;  and  this  induced  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the  number  of  bishoprics  under 
his  care,  to  divide  one  bishopric  of  Oldenburg  into  three,  and 
to  found  two  other  bishoprics  at  Ratzeburg  and  Mecklenburg, | 
which  may  have  been  a  salutary  thing  for  the  new  church 
among  a  rude  people  that  needed  careful  oversight.  Yet 
this  new  ecclesiastical  creation  was  soon  destroyed. 

Though  Gottschalk  had  converted  a  large  portion  of  his 
people  to  Christianity,  at  least  to  all  appearance,  yet  the  hea¬ 
then  portion,  whose  fury  he  had  roused  against  him  by  his 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  by  the  alliances  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  Christian  princes  of  Germany,  was 
still  too  strong ;  and  the  devout  king  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
zeal.  On  the  9th  of  June,  a.  d.  1066,  he  perished  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr  at  Leutzen,|  together  with  the  priest  Ebbo  (Eppo),  who 
was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  many  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
who  were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  tortures.  The  monk 
Ansverus  and  others  were  stoned  to  death  near  Ratzebum-. 
This  monk§  is  said  to  have  entreated  the  pagans  that  they 
would  first  stone  his  companions,  for  whose  steadfastness  he 
had  fears,  and  when  these  had  suffered  martyrdom,  he  fell 
cheerfully  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  life.  The  old 
bishop,  John  of  Mecklenburg,  was  first  beaten  all  over  with 
dubs,  then  dragged  in  mockery  through  the  several  cities  of 
the  Slavonians,  and,  as  he  would  not  deny  the  faith,  his  hands- 
and  feet  being  first  cut  off,  his  head  was  fixed  upon  a  pole,, 
carried  about  in  triumph,  and  offered  to  the  Wend ish  <md 
Radegost  in  the  temple  at  Rethre  (see  above,  p.  447) ;  and 

^  *  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  142.  Ut  parvula  Brema  ex  illius  virtute  instar 
Itomre  .divulgata  ab  omnibus  ten-arum  partibus  devote  peteretur,  maxime 
ab  aquilonalibus  populis;— and  Helmold,  1.  I.  c.  22.  Confluebant  ergo  in 
curiam  ejus  multi  sacerdotes  et  religiosi,  plerique  etiam  episcopi,  qui 
sedibus  suis  exturbati,  mens®  ejus  erant  participes,  quorum  sarcina  ipse 
alleviari  cupiens,  transmisit  eos  in  latitudinem  gentium. 

t  Helmold,  I.  c.  22. 

+  Adam  of  Bremen  says:  Passus  est  noster  Maccabceus. 

§  Sec  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  1G6,  and  the  appendix,  Helmold,  I.  c.  22. 
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these  cruelties  were  the  beginning  of  a  new,  general,  and 
tierce  revolt  among  the  Slavonians.  Those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  faith  were  murdered.  The  adjacent  Christian 
provinces  became  once  more  a  scene  of  desolation. 

In  this  period,  was  laid  also  the  foundation  of  the  Russian 
church  ;  indeed,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  among  the  Russians  about  the  time  they  began 
to  be  united  in  one  monarchy  under  the  foreign  prince  Rurik, 
sprung  from  the  Norman  race  of  the  Waragians.  In  spread¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  present  Russia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East,  they  were,  like 
other  nations  in  the  like  circumstances,  made  acquainted  with 
Christianity  ;  and  Greek  emperors  and  patriarchs  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  induced  to  make  attempts  for  their  conversion. 
In  the  circular  letter  issued  by  the  patriarch  Photius,  in  866, 
against  the  Latin  church,  he  notices,  among  other  things, 
that  the  people  called  Russians,*  hitherto  noted  for  their  bar¬ 
barism  and  cruelty,  had  forsaken  idolatry,  received  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over  them.f  Pho¬ 
tius,  without  doubt,  describes  the  change  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  means  of  the  Greek  church  among  the  Russians, 
in  a  boastful  and  exaggerated  style  ;  but  some  truth  no  doubt 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  exaggerated  representation.  These 
attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Russians  seem 
to  have  been  continued  also  by  the  emperor  Basilius  the 
Macedonian,  and  the  restored  patriarch  Ignatius,  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  though  here  also,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Greek 
historians, J  mixed  with  those  fables  ivhieh  so  easily  sprung 
up  and  spread  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  are  not 
entitled  to  absolute  confidence.  The  commercial  intercourse, 
as  well  as  the  Avars  of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  empire, 
the  enlistment  of  the  Waragians  in  the  service  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  government,  all  this  contributed  to  bring  it  about,  that 
in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
many  seeds  of  Christianity  Avere  scattered  aneiv  among  the 
Russians,  without  being  folloived,  however,  by  conversions  to 
any  great  extent.  When  in  the  year  945,  the  Russian  grand 
prince  Igur  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Greek 

■*  To  ‘ifoos  “rtf  xaXovyjivov  Fu;. 

f  Photii  epistolee  ed.  Montacut.  f.  58. 

I  See  e.  g.  Cedreni  Annales  ed.  Basil,  f.  484. 
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empire,  the  baptized  Russians  in  the  army  who  swore  by 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  the  pagans  who  swore  by  their 
Slavonian  god  Rerun,* * * §  were  already  distinguished  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  and  mention  is  made  of  a  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Elias  at  Knew,  the  capital  of  the  Russico-Waragian 
empire. f  This  town  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important 
centre  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  these  districts. j;  The 
rulers  of  the  Russian  empire  were  more  taken  up  with  other 
concerns,  than  with  those  relating  to  the  interests  of  religion  ; 
and  the  very  difference  itself  between  the  religion  of  the 
Waragians,  the  stock  out  of  which  the  ruling  dynasty  had 
sprung,  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  Norman  descent  were 
given  to  the  religion  of  Odin,  and  that  of  the  people  devoted 
to  the  Slavonian  idolatry,  may  have  served  to  promote  the 
more  liberal  tolerance  of  a  third  religion. 

By  witnessing  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  at  Kiew,  and 
by  what  they  here  learnt  concerning  Christianity,  opportunity 
was  now  given  to  the  Russians  of  comparing  the  old  rude 
service  of  idols  with  Christianity,  and  thus  it  may  have  come 
about,  that  Olga,  grand  princess  of  Russia,  was  inspired  with 
a  desire  of  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  In  955,  she  made 
a  journey,  perhaps  for  this  special  purpose,  to  Constantinople, 
intending  to  receive  baptism  in  the  chief  city  of  Christian 
culture  ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  undertook  the 
journey  for  some  other  cause,  and  was  first  induced  by  the 
impression  made  on  her  mind  by  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of 
Christian  worship  on  the  spot,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
Greeks,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism. §  She  took  at 

*  See  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  Annals  of  the  Russian  monk  and  his¬ 
torian  Nestor,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  this  period,  in  the  translation 
of  Schlozer,  vol.  IV.  p.  95. 

f  L.  c.  ]).  99. 

X  The  three  following  towns,  Dorstede,  Bremen,  and  Kiew,  were 
the  most  important  metropolitan  centres  for  the  European  missions  in 
this  period. 

§  Nestor's  Annals,  1.  c.  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  The  Greek  historians  also  relate 
this  event.  They  name  the  grand  duchess"EA.y«.  See  Cedren,  Annal. 
1.  c.  f.  52-1,  near  the  end.  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenetos, 
under  whose  reign  this  happened,  has  described,  in  his  work  on  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  solemn  reception  of  Olga  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  but  in  this  connection  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  baptism,  this 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  his  work.  See  this  work,  ed.  Niebuhr,  vol. 
1.  p.  594. 
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her  baptism  the  name  Helena.  She  by  no  means  succeeded, 
however,  in  gaining  over  her  son  Swatoslav,  and  her  people 
generally,  to  Christianity.  Perhaps  she  had  recourse,  in  the 
year  959  or  960,  to  the  emperor  Otlio  I.,  attracted  by  his 
fame  which  had  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  and 
by  the  accounts  given  of  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Slavonian  tribes  ;  perhaps  by  the  ambassador 
whom  she  sent  to  his  court  she  requested  him  to  send  her 
a  bishop  and  priests.*  If  this  story  really  refers  to  the 
Russians,  then  the  abovementioned  Adalbert  (p.  448),  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Magdeburg,  visited  that  country, 
but  was  soon  induced,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission, 
to  return  home  again  to  Germany. 

Vladimir,  uncle  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had  before  been 
a  zealous  pagan,  was  the  first  who  began  to  waver  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions.  Having  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  con¬ 
quests  far  and  wide,  it  is  said  that  people  of  various  nations, 
Bulgarians  from  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Wolga,  who, 

■  *  The  confounding  together  of  Rugi  (as  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
Riigen,  but  sometimes  also  the  Russians  are  called)  and  of  Russi,  Ruscia 
gens,  makes  this  story,  which  occurs  in  the  old  German  chroniclers  of 
the  eleventh  century,  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  question  arises,  whether 
the  island  of  Riigen,  or  Russia  is  meant.  The  statement  of  the  chro¬ 
niclers,  that  the  Russian  grand  duchess  made  this  request  to  the  emperor 
only  in  pretence  (ficte),  and  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  Russians,  cannot 
be  considered  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  em¬ 
press  of  Russia  is  referred  to;  for  her  son  being  really  an  enemy  of 
Christianity,  and  the  people  generally  devoted  to  paganism,  it  might 
happen  that  the  bishop  sent  to  them  from  Germany  was  frightened  away 
by  the  unfavourable  reception  which  he  met  from  the  multitude,  and  it 
may  have  been  unjustly  inferred  from  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
mission,  that  Olga  had  a  bad  object  in  view.  But  supposing  the  story  to 
relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Riigen,  it  admits  of  being  easily 
explained,  that  these  latter,  who  were  devoted  pagans  till  down  into  the 
twelfth  century,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with  an  entirely  different 
object  in  view  from  that  which  they  openly  expressed,  and  that  they  pur¬ 
posely  deceived  him.  But  still  it  remains  singular  and  unaccountable  that 
several  of  the  German  chroniclers  should  so  distinctly  assert  that  it  was 
the  Russian  princess  Helena ,  baptized  at  Constantinople,  who  sent  this 
embassy.  Such  a  statement  could  not  surely  arise  out  of  nothing.  But 
one  hypothesis  then  remains,  unless  the  whole  be  referred  to  the 
Russians,  viz.  that  two  embassies,  one  of  the  Rugians  and  another  of  the 
Russians,  were  sent  with  different  objects  to  the  emperor,  and  that  these 
two  have  been  confounded  together  in  the  account.  See  the  German 
accounts  brought  together  in  Schlozer’s  Nestor,  V.  p.  106. 
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unlike  those  dwelling1  near  the  Danube,  were  not  devoted  to 
Christianity  but  to  Mohammedanism, — the  Chazars  who  were 
Jews,  also  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  sought  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  respective  religions.  He  resolved  on  sending 
embassies  to  different  countries,  to  obtain  more  accurate  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  different  reli¬ 
gions  and  modes  of  worship  ;  and  then  to  make  his  selection 
according  to  the  reports  which  he  received.  Those  of  his 
messengers  who  went  to  Constantinople  were  invited  to 
attend  the  whole  service,  even  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
in  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  magnificence  of  the 
church,  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  worship  according  to  the 
Greek  rites,  made  a  singular  impression  on  the  minds  of  these 
rude  men,  and  the  report  of  it  which  they  sent  back  to  their 
prince,  determined  him  to  embrace  Christianity  according  to 
the  Greek  rites.*  Vladimir  was  baptized  in  the  year  980, 
in  the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  (Kerssan  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  conquered  by  himself,  and 
received  at  his  baptism  the  name  Wassily.  He  married  the 
Greek  princess  Anna,  and  then  took  measures  to  introduce 

*  Nestor’s  account,  who  lived  partly  in  the  same  century  with 
Vladimir  (see  Karamsim’s  History  of  Russia,  translated  by  Hauenschild, 
Bd.  I.  p.  lf>9  ;  and  Strahl.  History  of  the  Russian  Church,  Th.  I.  p.  61) 
agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  anonymous  Greek  accounts  which 
Banduri  has  published,  Imperium  Orient.  T.  II.  Animadvers.  in  Con¬ 
stantin.  Porphyrogene.  f.  62.  But  the  story  published  by  Banduri  from 
a  Parisian  manuscript  is  only  a  fragment ;  it  presupposes  many  of  the 
facts  which  occur  in  the  Russian  account.  It  begins  by  saying  that  the 
four  messengers  visited  Rome  :  they  are  delighted  with  what  they  saw 
at  Rome,  but  by  what  they  beheld  at  Constantinople  everything  else  is 
eclipsed.  As  they  visited  the  church  on  a  great  festival,  the  multitude 
of  lights,  the  melody  of  the  music,  then  the  preparation  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  eucharist,  the  hypo-deacons  and  deacons  marching  forth  with 
torches  and  the  flabellas,  the  solemn  procession  of  the  higher  clergy,  &c. 
filed  them  with  astonishment.  When,  according  to  this  Greek  story, 
Cy rill  and  Athanasius  (which  without  doubt  should  be  Methodius)  are 
said  to  have  visited  Russia,  and  introduced  among  the  natives  their 
Slavonian  alphabet,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account  here  becomes  evident. 
And  so  also  Basilius  II.  may  have  been  here  confounded  with  Basilius 
the  Macedonian,  and  a  later  with  some  earlier  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks  among  the  Russians.  So  too  the  story  of  the  miracle  wrought 
among  the  Russians  (see  above),  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  is  interwoven  with  this  tale.  The  chro¬ 
nological  date,  as  fixed  by  Nestor,  deserves,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
preference. 
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Christianity  among  his  people.  To  effect  this  object,  he 
made  use  of  his  authority  as  ruler  ;  the  idols  were  destroyed, 
and  the  people  were  commanded  to  submit  to  baptism.  Vast 
bodies  of  men  and  women  appeared  with  their  children  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptized  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  outward  conversion  been  for¬ 
cibly  effected,  than  schools  were  established  at  Kiew,  and  the 
Cyrillian  alphabet  and  Cyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used 
for  Christian  instruction.* 

Vladimir’s  successor  Jaroslaw,  1019 — 1054,  endeavoured 
to  advance  still  further  the  Christian  culture  of  the  people  by 
schools,  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  by  arrangements  for 
the  translation  of  religious  and  theological  books  from  the 
Greek  into  the  Slavonian  language  of  the  country.  At 
Kiew  was  founded  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  Russian 
church,  and  Jaroslaw  was  desirous  of  making  it,  and  with  it 
the  entire  Russian  church,  independent  of  the  patriarch  at 
Constantinople.  This  independence,  however,  was  but  a 
transitory  appearance. 

From  Bohemia  the  Christian  church  was  transplanted  to 
Poland.  Duke  Mjesko  or  Miecislaw  of  Poland,  the  first 
Polish  king,  was  persuaded  by  his  queen,  the  Christian  Bohe¬ 
mian  princess  Dambrowska,  in  the  year  966,  to  receive  bap-, 
tism.  The  old  pagan  worship  was  only  suppressed  by  force ; 
the  adoption  of  Christian  customs  was  effected  in  the  same 
way  ;  hence  paganism  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  Christianity 
thus  imposed  on  the  people.  By  the  establishment  of  several 
bishoprics  and  of  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen,  the  organization 
of  this  church  was  afterwards  completed. 

The  Hungarians,  who  emigrating  from  Asia,  at  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century  and  onwards,  conquered  Pannonia,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Moravian  kingdom,  and  spread  consternation  over 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  Germany,  settled  down,  it  is  true, 
in  countries,  where  the  Christian  church  had  been  long  since 
established,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by  Christian 
nations;  but  they  remained  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  all 


*  This  doubtless  gave  origin  to  that  Greek  story,  involving  an  ana¬ 
chronism,  about  the  mission  of  Cyrill  to  the  Russians,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  his  Slavonian  alphabet  by  himself. 
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Christian  foundations,  as  nothing  was  spared  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  which  they  left  behind  them.* 

The  connection  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Greek  empire, 
is  said  to  have  furnished  the  first  occasion  for  missionary 
enterprise  among  that  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  it  is  reported  that  two  Hungarian  princes,  Bulosudes 
and  Gylas,  were  baptized  at  Constantinople ;  the  latter  of 
whom  took  back  with  him  ITierotheos,  a  monk,  as  a  bishop 
for  his  people.t  But  some  question  may  arise  with  regard  to 
the  motives  which  induced  these  two  princes,  who  were 
loaded  with  costly  presents  at  Constantinople,  to  embrace 
Christianity.  It  is  certain  that  Bulosudes  soon  fell  away 
again  from  the  Christianity  which  he  may  never  have  sin¬ 
cerely  received  to  his  former  paganism  ;  and  the  conversion 
of  Gylas  was  followed,  at  least,  by  no  important  results. 
Yet  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  preserved  alive  in  the 
family  of  Gylas.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  made  profession  of 
Christianity  ;  and,  being  married  to  the  Hungarian  prince 
Geisa,  she  made  him  also  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
same  religion.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  when  the  power  of 
the  Hungarians  was  broken,  by  the  severe  defeat  they  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  war  with  the  emperor  Otho  I.  in  955,  and  by 
other  unsuccessful  wars  in  the  next  succeeding  years,  they 
were  compelled  to  renounce  their  thirst  for  conquest,  and,  in 
particular,  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with  the 
German  empire.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  from  about  the 
year  970,  the  bishops  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the 
German  empire  found  it  in  their  power  to  establish  missions 
for  the  benefit  of  this  people. ij:  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau, 
drew  up,  in  974,  for  pope  Benedict  VI.,  a  remarkable  report 

*  So  says  pope  Benedict  VII.,  or  rather  VI.,  in  a  letter  which  in  the 
year  974  he  wrote  to  the  German  archbishops,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
diocese  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lorch  in  Pannonia:  “  Qua;  (diocesis)  jam 
niultis  retro  actis  temporibus  ex  viciniorum  frequenti  populatione  barba- 
rorum  deserta  et  in  solitudinem  redacta,  nullum  Christiana)  professionis 
habitatorem  meminet,  namely,  till  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Otho  I.,  usque  dum  genitor  pii  imperatoris  nostri  bellico  trophseo 
eorum  vires  retundit.”  See  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XIX.  f.  53. 

f  See  Cedren’s  Annals,  f.  524. 

%  So  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  in  974,  writes  to  pope  Benedict  VI. : 
“  Neophyta  Ungarorum  gens,  apud  quam  fcedere  pacto  sub  occasione 
pacis  fiduciam  sumsimus  operam  exercere  prsedicationis.” 
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concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  which  had 
been  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  these  new  peaceful 
relations.*  He  writes  to  the  pope,  that  he  had  been  earnestly 
solicited  by  the  Hungarians,  either  to  come  to  them  in  person, 
or  to  send  them  missionaries.  He  had  sent  to  them  monks, 
priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  about  five  hundred  Hun¬ 
garians  of  both  sexes  had  been  baptized.  Particularly  instruc¬ 
tive,  with  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Hungary, 
as  well  as  supported  by  internal  evidences  of  probability,  is 
his  report  concerning  the  secret  Christians  in  Hungary. 
Many  Christians  were  to  be  found  among  them,  who  had 
been  carried  away  captives  from  different  nations.  But  these 
had  not  been  allowed  to  observe  the  Christian  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship.  They  could  only  get  their  children  baptized  clandes¬ 
tinely.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  complete  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  ;  they  could  build  churches,  and  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  clergymen.  They  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot 
where  their  children  could  be  baptized  ;  and,  according  to  the 
bishop’s  report,  their  joy  was  as  great,  as  if  they  had  returned 
to  their  homes  from  a  foreign  land.f  Pagans  and  Christians 
lived  for  a  time  peaceably  together.  J  These  communities, 
consisting  of  foreign  Christians  scattered  among  the  pagan 
population,  were  certainly  an  important  preparation  for  the 
further  spread  of  Christianity.  But  when  the  bishop  proceeds 
to  say,  that  nearly  all  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
Christian  faith,  we  must  consider  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
of  his  sayings,  as  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement ;  since 
other  accounts,  which  we  shall  presently  cite,  by  no  means 
confirm  the  supposition  that  the  state  of  feeling  was  so  uni¬ 
versally  propitious.  Probably  Pilgrim  was  led,  by  some  par¬ 
ticular  interest  of  his  own,  to  set  forth  his  report  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  mission  among  the  Hungarians  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  colours.  The  truth  was  that,  like  his  prede- 

*  This  letter,  after-wards  received  into  Mansi’s  Collection  of  councils 
(1.  c.),  was  first  published,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  monastery  of 
Iteichersberg  in  Bavaria,  by  Gewold,  in  an  appendix  of  diplomas  to  the 
Chronicon  Monasterii  Iteicherspergensis.  Monachii,  1611,  p.  24. 

f  Grantulantur  onmes  tanquam  de  peregrinatioue  sua  in  patriam  re- 
ducti. 

1  Ita  Concordes  sunt  pagani  cum  Christianis  tantamque  ad  invicem 
liabent  familiaritatem,  ut  illic  videatur  Isaiaa  impleri  propbetia  :  lupus 
et  agnus  pascentur  simul. 
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cessors,  he  was  striving  to  assert  his  independence  of  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Salzburg;  and  lie  defended  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  the  long  since  dilapidated 
cityof'Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose  diocese  stretched  onward 
to  Pannonia.*  And  so  we  may  suppose  that,  in  his  efforts  to 
convince  the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact:,  he  obtained  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this 
metropolis  was  to  Pannonia,  and  to  its  subordinate  bishoprics, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  somewhat,  exaggerated 
representation  of  this  new  sphere  of  labour  in  Hungary. t 

Among-  the  missionaries  sent  by  this  bishop  to  Hun¬ 
gary  was  Monk  Wolfgang,  was  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln 
(Notre-Dame-des-Ermites),  in  Switzerland,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  made  bishop  of  Regensburg.  But  the  writer  of  his 
life  relates,  that  he  soon  returned  home  again,  having  met 
with  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people. \  No  doubt  it 
may  have  been  the  case  that,  owing  to  political  events  which 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  whereby  the  quiet  of  these  districts 
was  again  disturbed,  to  the  war  between  Otho  II.  and  duke 
Henrv  of  Bavaria,  the  successful  progress  of  the  mission  com¬ 
menced  by  bishop  Pilgrim  was  interrupted  ;  but  if  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  Pilgrim  were  really  attended,  in  the  beginning,  with 
the  favourable  results  he  describes,  and  were  only  interrupted 
by  these  unhappy  political  disturbances,  some  intimation 
might  be  expected  to  be  given  of  these  independent  disturbing 
influences,  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts  ;  but  these  speak 
only  of  the  general  indifference  and  insensibility  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people. 

The  banished  archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Prague  (see  above, 
p.  444),  endeavoured  to  do  something,  also,  toward  promoting 

*  As  pope  Eugenius  II.,  in  his  letter  to  Urolf,  archbishop  of  Lord),  had 
restored  this  metropolis,  which  is  said  to  have  had  under  it  seven  bishoprics. 
See  the  letter,  first  published  in  the  above-mentioned  Collection  of  coun¬ 
cils,  p-  17. 

t  As  he  writes  to  the  pope  :  “  Et  est  ibi  messis  quidem  multa,  operarii 
autcm  pauci.  Inde  quoque  visum  est  jam  necessarium  esse,  qnatenus 
sanctitas  vestra  illic  jubeat,  aliquos  ordinari  episcopos.”  And  afterwards : 
“  quod  nimium  grave  ac  valde  onerosum  est  mihi,  ut  tot  mei  pontificii 
parochias  solus  prsedicando  circumeam.” 

X  Dolebat  enim  idem  pontifex,  bishop  Pilgrim  of  Passau,  tantum  colo- 
num  in  sulcis  sterilibus  expendere  luborem.  Mabillon  Acta  sanctorum. 
Secc.  V.  c.  13.  f.  817. 
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the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Hungary.  He  repaired  to  that 
country  himself,  where  he  left  his  favourite  and  beloved  dis¬ 
ciple,  Radia.  Both  seem  to  have  found  access  to  the  people, 
who  were  unwilling  that  Radia  should  leave  the  country  ; 
which  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Adalbert  had  directed  him’ 
if  he  could  do  no  better,  to  escape  secretly,  and  find  his  way 
back  to  him.*  From  this  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  lose  their  missionaries.  But  Adalbert  him¬ 
self,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  wanted  the  true  Christian 
patience  necessary  to  endure  the  rudeness  of  a  heathen  people, 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  his  preaching 
among  the  Hungarians.  He  seems  to  have  found  there  a 
mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity  ;  and  Geisa,  though 
he  had  received  baptism,  still  favoured  this  mixture  of  reli¬ 
gions.  To  the  reproaches  made  to  him  on  this  account,  he 
opposed  his  lordly  authority ;  and  his  wife,  through  whose 
influence  he  had  first  been  led  to  favour  Christianity,  gave  no 
evidence  of  a  change  produced  by  it,  in  her  rude  manners. f 
Stephen,  the  son  and  successor  of  Geisa,  who  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  997,  was  far  more  deeply  affected  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity  than  his  father.  The  preaching  of  Adalbert 
and  other  pious  men,  who  visited  Hungary,  had  probably 
made  a  stronger  impression  on  him  while  a  child 4  Innnedi- 

He  wrote  to  the  princess  Surolta:  “  Papatem  meum  (my  nursling)  si 
necessitas  et  usus  postulat,  tene,  si  non,  propter  Deum  ad  me  mitte  eum.” 
But  to  Kadia  himself  lie  wrote  another  note,  to  be  handed  to  him  in 
secret :  “Si  potes  cum  bona  licentia,  bene  ;  si  non,  vel  fuga  fugiens  tenta 
venire  ad  eum,  qui  te  desiderio  concupiscit,  Adalbertum  tuum.”  See  Life 
of  Adalbert,  at  the  23rd  of  April,  s.  22,  f.  195. 

t  Concerning  Adalbert’s  labours  in  Hungary,  it  is  said  in  the  above 
cited  history  of  his  life  (c.  VI.  s.  16.  1.  c.  f.  192', :  Quibus  (Hungaris)  ab 
errore  suo  parum  mutatis  umbram  Christian itatis  impressit ;  and  of  the 
wife  (c.  V.  s.  22,  f.  195)  :  Qua  duce  erat  Christianitas  coepta  ;  sed  inter 
miscebatur  eum  paganismo  polluta  religio  et  coepit  esse  deterior  barba- 
rismo  languidus  ac  tepidus  Christianismus.  With  this  agrees  what 
Dismar  ot  Merseburg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  work 
above  referred  to,  says  of  Geisa  :  Hie  Deo  vero  variisque  deorum  vani- 
tatibus  inserviens,  cum  ab  autistite  suoab  hoc  argueretur,  inquit;  divitise 
mihi  abundant  et  ad  hsec  agenda  libera  fac.ultas  et  ampla  potestas  est ; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  intemperance  of  his  wife,  who,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  anger,  had  stabbed  a  man. 

+  By  the  narrative  of  the  German  chroniclers  of  this  age  it  would 
appear  that  the  baptism  of  Stephen,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
were  first  occasioned  by  his  contracting  a  marriage  with  Gisela.  The 


ately  after  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  had  to 
sustain  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  heathen  party.  A  Hun¬ 
garian  prince,  by  name  Kupan,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  disputed  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Stephen, 
in  this  war,  relied  on  divine  assistance.  He  made  a  vow  to 
St.  Martin,  the  patron  saint  of  Pannonia,  which  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  case  he  should  gain  by  his  intercessions  the  victory 
over  his  enemies.*  The  victory  being  gained,  for  which  he 
believed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  God,  whose 
worship  he  was  determined  to  promote  in  every  way  through¬ 
out  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Martin,  he 
was  more  strongly  confirmed  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  His 
religious  and  his  political  interests  were  closely  connected 
Pie  sought  alliance  with  the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical.! 
heads  of  Western  Christendom.  He  married  the  Burgundian 
princess  Gisela,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  lister  6f 
St.  Henry  IT.,  and  kinswoman  to  the  emperor  Otho  IIP;  and 
with  the  latter  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  which  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  royal  dignity.  He  invited  monks  and 
clergymen  from  all  quarters  into  his  kingdom  though  it 

Hungarian  bishop  Carthwig,  who,  many  years  afterwards,  wrote  the  life 
of  Stephen  (in  Actis  Sanct.  2  September),  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
was  baptized  and  educated  in  Christianity  by  Adalbert.  V\  e  might  pre¬ 
fer  the  older  reports  to  the  later  and  more  prejudiced,  especially  as  these 
admit  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the  doubtful  Christianity  of  Geisa. 
But  the  fact  that  Stephen,  from  the  time  he  assumed,  while  yet  a  youth, 
the  reins  of  government,  came  directly  into  opposition  with  paganism, 
would  lead  us  rather  to  conjecture  that,  being  filled  with  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity  by  his  education  from  childhood,  he  was  resolved,  as  soon  as  he 
had  the  'power  of  so  doing,  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Christian  church.  The  German  chroniclers  seem  indeed  to  have 
ascribed  too  much  to  German  influence.  But  on  the  question  whethei 
Stephen  was  baptised  by  bishop  Adalbert  or  not,  nothing  certain  can  be 
said,  in  the  absence  of  more  distinct  accounts  concerning  the  repeated 
missionary  labours  of  Adalbert  in  Hungary. 

*  He  says  himself,  in  the  deed  of  privilege  granted  to  the  abbey  ot  fet. 
Martin,  in  fulfilment  of  this  vow  :  Singulare  suffragium,  quod  per  menta 
B.  Martini  in  pueritia  mea  expertus  sum,  memorise  posterorum  tradere 
curavi.  See  Ragnaldi  Annales,  at  the  year  1232,  No.  24,  and  in  the 
Actis  Sanct.  at  the  2nd  September,  the  commentarius  prsevius  to  1ns 

biography,  s.  15.  ,  T 

f  The  accounts  respecting  the  latter,  however,  are  exaggerated,  in 
his  exhortations  to  his  son  we  find  no  indications  of  a.  peculiar  devotion 


to  the  pope.  See  below,  p.  460. 
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X  In  the  life  of  two  Polish  monks,  composed  by  a  contemporary,  bisnop 
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may  be  doubted  whether  most  of  them  were  capable  of  in¬ 
structing  the  people  in  their  spoken  language.  He  invariably 
showed  the  greatest  respect  for  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  and 
sought  in  every  way  to  promote  their  influence  among  the 
people.  He  endeavoured  to  soften  their  manners,  by  new 
laws  imbued  with  a  more  Christian  spirit.  Yet,  certainly, 
many  foreign  means  were  also  employed  to  effect  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  paganism  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christianity  thus  im¬ 
posed  was  not  seldom  rejected  again ;  hence  laws  must  be 
enacted  .  for  the  punishment  of  apostacy  from  Christianity, 
and  for  its  neglect ;  and  hence  later  re-actions  from  paganism, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  force.  When,  in  the  year 
1003,  Stephen  conquered  Siebenburgen,  he  enforced  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  in  that  district,  as  also  in  a  part  of 
Wallachia.* 

In  the  exhortations  and  maxims  of  government  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor,  Emmerich 
(Henry),  he  has  left  behind  him  a  proof  of  his  devout  temper 
of  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  peculiar  form  of  piety  which  was 
determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  his  age.f 

Maurus  of  Fiinfkirchen.  These  two  monks  were  Zoerard  and  Benedict, 
who  came  to  Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment 
of  the  new  church  :  Tempore  illo,  quo  sub  Christianissimi  Stephani  regis 
nutu  nomen  et  religio  Deitatis  in  Pannonia  rudis  adhuc  pullulabat,  audita 
fama  boni  rectoris,  multi  ex  terris  aliis  canonici  et  monachi  ad  ipsum, 
quasi  ad  patrem  confluebat.  See  Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Jul.  T.  IV.  f. 
326. 

The  law  of  Stephen  :  Si  quis  observatione  Christianitatis  neglecta  et 
neghgentiae  stoliditate  elatus,  quid  in  earn  commiserit,  juxta  qualitatem 
offensionis  ab  episcopo  suo  per  disciplinam  cauonum  judicetur.  If  he 
refused  to^submit  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  him  it  should  be  made  more 
severe.  Tandem  si  per  omnia  resistens  inveniatur,  regali  judicio  scilicet 
defeusori  Christianitatis  tradatur.  See  Actis  Sanct.  mens.  Septr.  T.  I.  f. 
548. 

f  He.  says,  among  other  things,  to  him,  Observatio  orationis  maxima 
acquisitio  est  regalis  salutis.  Continua  oratio  est  peccatorum  ablutio  et 
remissio.  He  advises  him,  whenever  he  goes  to  church,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  king  Solomon,  and  pray  to  God  for  wisdom,  1  Kings,  c.  iii. 
Yell  worthy  of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  church 
as  the  community  of  saints  founded  on  Christ,  the  Rock;  for  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Stephen  s  words  is,  after  all,  the  most  natural,  judging  from  the 
connection  ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  has  been  observed  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  view,  that  in  the  Latinity  of  this  period  the  reflexive  pronoun 
is  often  used  instead  of  the  demonstrative.  The  words  are  as  follows : — 


SPAIN'. 
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By  his  pious  zeal,  and  meritorious  efforts  for  the  extension 
of  the  Christian  church,  Stephen  attained  to  the  honours  of  a 
saint.  But  it  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  church 
was  planted  by  him  in  Hungary,  that  the  way  was  prepared 
for  a  reaction  by  a  pagan  opposition-party,  who  had  made 
some  attempts  at  insurrection  even  under  the  reign  of  Stephen 
himself,  and  who  continued  them  into  the  succeeding  times, — 
a  party  opposed  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  Stephen  aimed  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
people.*  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  this 
party  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  pagan  worship,  to  ac¬ 
complish  which  they  took  advantage  of  the  political  revolu¬ 
tions  in  1045  and  1060,  under  king  Andrew  and  king  Bela; 
yet  these  were  but  transient  efforts ;  and  by  force  or  by  craft, 
the  Christian  monarchs  contrived  to  defeat  the  opposition. j" 
Such  were  the  facts  connected  with  the  extension  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  this  period.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  consider  the  checks  and  hindrances  which  it  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  In  the  preceding  period,  we  took  notice  of  the  check 
which  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  church  in 
Spain  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabians.  Still 
the  Christians  were  allowed  by  the  laws  to  enjoy  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  religion,  and  on  this  score  they  suffered  from 
the  civil  authorities  no  disturbance  or  restraint  whatsoever. 
Thus  they  remained  down  to  the  year  850  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  Christians  were  employed  at 
court,  and  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  military  trusts, 
without  a  suspicion  being  excited  that  they  were  acting  incori- 

Clergymen  and 


sistently  wtth  their  religious  convictions,  J 


Ipso  Dominus  dixit  Petro,  quern  custodem  magistrumque  eidem  posuit 
sancta  ecclesia ;  tu  es  Petrus  ot  super  hanc  petram  adificabo  ecclesiani 
meam.  Se  ipsum  quidem  nominabat  petram,  verum  Don  ligneam  vel 
lapideam  super  se  adificatam  ecclesiam  dixit;  sed  populum  acquisitionis, 
gentem  electam,  divinam,  gregem  fide  doctum,  baptismate  lotum,  cliris- 
mate  unctum,  sanctani  super  se  adificatam  ecclesiam  dixit.  See  Acta 
Sanct.  1.  c.  f.  544. 

*  5  et  even  Stephen  had  exhorted  his  son  to  respect  the  ancient  national 
spirit.  Quis  Gracus  regeret  Latinos  Gracis  moribus?  aut  quis  Latinus 
Gracos  Latinis  regeret  moribus  ?  nullus. 

t  See  Joh.  de  Thwroez  Chronica  Hungarorum,  c.  42  and  c.  4G,  in 
Schwandtner.  Scriptores  rerum  Hungaricarum,  T.  I. 

J  See  many  examples  in  the  Memoriale  Sanctorum  of  the  presbyter 
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monks,  who  were  skilled  alike  in  the  Arabic  and  Latin 
tongues,  were  preferred  before  all  others  as  translators  in  the 
negotiations  with  Christian  princes.*  Men  who  regarded  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  culture,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
study  of  Roman  literature,  and  the  Scriptural  knowledge 
drawn  from  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  as  matters  of 
supreme  importance,  complained  that  the  youth  neglected  the 
Latin  and  Christian  literature  for  the  Arabian  and  Moham¬ 
medan.  t  Marriages  were  not  seldom  contracted  between 
Mohammedans  and  Christians ;  and  in  such  cases  it  some¬ 
times  happened,  that  the  husband  converted  the  wife,  or  the 
wife  the  husband,  to  Christianity  ;  that  children,  educated  as 
Mohammedans,  became  Christians  ;  and  fierce  contentions 
sprung  up  between  brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  followed  the 
faith  of  the  father,  the  other  that  of  the  mother.  But  under 
such  circumstances,  persecutions  might  easily  be  engendered  ; 
since,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  laws,  apostacy  from  that 
faith  must  be  punished  with  death.  And  though  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  not  otherwise  oppressed  by  the  civil  authorities,  than 
by  being  obliged  to  pay  monthly  a  high  poll-tax,  and  were  not 
disturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  which  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws,  yet  the  signs  of  the  Christian 
profession  could  hardly  fail  to  expose  them,  in  the  midst  of 
Mohammedan  fanaticism,  to  various  sorts  of  insult  and  abuse 

Eulogius  of  Cordova,  which  is  an  important  source  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian  church  at  this  time  in  Spain ;  to 
he  found  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  Schott’s  Hispania  illustrata,  and  in  the 
Bibliothecas  of  the  church-fathers,  and  in  another  important  work  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject,  the  Indiculus  luminosus,  composed  by  Paulus 
Alvar  us  of  Cordova,  a  friend  of  Eulogius ;  also  in  the  Espaha  Sagrada  of 
Florez,  T.  XI.  ed.  III.  Madrid,  1772,  p.  219,  f.  s.  9.  Qui  palatino  officio 
illorum  jussis  inserviunt. 

*  The  abbot  Samson,  of  Cordova,  says  in  his  Apologeticus,  1.  II.  p. 
385.  Espaha  Sagrada,  T.  XI.  Appellatus  ex  regio  decreto  ego  ipse, 
quatenus,  ut  pridem  facere  consueveram,  ex  Chaldseo  sermone,  in  Lati- 
num  eloquium  ipsas  epistolas  deberem  transferre. 

f  With  such  a  complaint  Paul  Alvarus  concludes  his  Indiculus  Lumi¬ 
nosus  :  Nonne  omnes  juvenes  Christiani  gentilicia  eruditione  prmclari, 
Arabico  eloquio  sublimati  volumina  Chaldseorum  avidissime  tractant  et 
ecclesi®  flumina  de  paradiso  manantia  quasi  vilissima  contemnentes,  Heu 
pro  dolor  !  linguam  suam  nesciunt  Christiani,  et  linguam  propriam  non 
advertunt  latini,  ita  ut  omni  Christi  collegio  vix  inveniatur  unus  in  mil- 
leno  hominum  numero,  qui  salutatorias  fratri  possitratiouabiliter  dirigere 
literas. 
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from  the  populace.  Clergymen  could  not  appear  in  public 
without  being  accosted  by  the  fanatical  multitude  with  jeers 
and  scoffings.  Boys  cried  after  them  in  the  streets,  stones 
were  thrown  at  them.  Whenever  the  dead  were  buried  with 
the  usual  solemnities  of  the  church,  the  infidels  were  followed 
by  the  populace  with  curses.  The  ringing  of  the  church- 
bells  afforded  occasion  for  abusing  the  Christians  and  the 
objects  of  their  faith.*  By  such  insults,  men  might  easily  be 
excited,  especially  in  this  sultry  climate,  to  retaliate  wrong 
for  wrong,  and  ridicule  the  prophet  of  the  Arabians.  From 
words,  they  would  proceed  to  acts ;  and  this  perhaps  proved 
the  occasion  of  the  first  effusion  of  Christian  blood  ;  for  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  a  law  had  been 
enacted,  that  whosoever  blasphemed  the  prophet,  or  offered  to 
strike  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  punished  with  death. 
Whosoever  insulted  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  scourged. f 

v  This  situation  of  the  Christians  is  described  by  men  who  afterwards 
defended  the  martyrs  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  the  means  of 
interrupting  the  relations  which  secured  the  Christians  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  quiet.  'Thus  Paulus  Alvarus  says,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  boasted  of  the  peace  which  had  been  enjoyed  till  that  time  (Indi- 
culus  Luminosus,  p.  259),  Quotidie  opprobriis  et  mille  contumeliarum 
facci bus  obruti  persecutionem  non  dicimus  nos  habere!  Nam,  ut  alia 
taceam,  certe  dum  defunctarum  corpora  asacerdotibus  vident  humo  dando 
portare,  nonne  apertissimis  vocibus  dicunt :  Deus  non  miserearis  illis,  et 
lapidibus  sacerdotcs  Domini  impetentes,  ignominiosis  verbis  populum 
Domini  denotantes,  etc.  Sic  itidem  cum  et  sacerdotes  lapides,  ante  vesti¬ 
gia  eorum  revolventes  ac  infami  nomine  derogantes,  vulgari  proverbio  et 
cantico  inhonesto  suggillant,  et  fidei  signum  (the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
the  Mohammedans,  though  they  recognized  Christ  as  a  prophet,  yet 
refused  to  respect,  because,  according  to  a  story  received  into  the  Koran, 
they  supposed  some  other  person  was  crucified  in  the  place  of  Christ), 
opprobrioso  elogio  decolorant.  Sed  cum  basilica;  signum,  hoc  est  tinni- 
entis  asris  sonitum,  qui  pro  conventu  ecclesiae  adunando  horis  omnibus 
canouicis  percutitur,  audiunt,  infanda  iterando  congeminant,  et  omnem 
sexum  universamque  mtatem  milleno  contumeliarum  infamio  maledice 
impetunt.  So  Eulogius,  in  the  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  1.  I.  1.  c.  f.  247  : 
Causa  religionis  eorum  stevitiam  ubique  perpetimur,  adeo  ut  multi  exiis 
tactu  indumeutorum  suorum  nos  indignos  dijudicent,  propriusque  sibi- 
met  accedere  execrentur,  magnam  scilicet  coinquinationem  existimantes, 
si  in  aliquo  rerum  suarum  admisceamur. 

t  That  blasphemy  of  the  prophet  was  to  be  punished  with  death 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  when  the  abbot  John  of 
St.  Gorze,  near  Metz,  visited  Cordova  as  ambassador  of  the  emperor 
Otho  I.,  he  heard  this  slated:  Eis  in  legibus  primurn  dirumque  est,  ne 
quis  in  religionem  eorum  quid  unquam  audeat  loqui,  civis  sit  vel  extra- 
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The  Christians  themselves,  however,  were  not  of  one  mind 
with  regard  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  duty  required 
them  to  observe  under  these  difficult  circumstances;  but,  as 
in  earlier  times,*  they  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  rigid 
and  the  more  liberal.  The  one  party  thanked  God  for  the 
liberty  allowed  to  Christians,  even  under  the  rule  of  unbe¬ 
lievers,  to  confess  and  to  practise  the  principles  of  their  faith. 
They  thought  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve  invio¬ 
late  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  security  ;  that,  conformably 
to  the  Scriptural  precept,  every  act  should  be  avoided  which 
could  furnish  the  unbelievers  any  occasion,  real  or  apparent, 
for  persecuting  the  Christians  ;  that  all  abusive  language  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  They  considered  it  a  duty  to  employ 
every  means,  not  involving  a  denial  of  the  faith,  to  preserve 
and  foster  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  Mohammedan  magistrates.  Nor  would  they  hesitate  to 
accept  offices  under  them,  and  in  so  doing  sought  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  give  offence.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  upon  such  conduct  as  being  already  a  violation  of  the 
duty  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  him. 
Paul  Alvarus,  of  Cordova,  one  of  the  fiercest  representatives 
of  this  class,  casts  it  as  a  reproach  upon  the  Christians,  that  by 
accepting  offices  at  court  they  became  guilty  of  participating 
in  infidelity,  since  they  were  afraid  to  pray  and  cross  them¬ 
selves  before  the  unbelievers,  and  dared  not  openly  confess  the 
deity  of  Christ  in  their  presence,  but  mentioned  him  only  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit,  titles  which  were  also  given 
to  him  in  the  Koran. t  He  styles  them  leopards,  taking  upon 
themselves  every  colour.  He  accuses  them  of  adopting  Chris- 

neus,  nulla  intercedente  redemptioae  capita  plectitur.  The  king  himself 
forfeited  his  life,  in  case  he  heard  such  blasphemy,  and  failed  to  punish 
it  with  death.  See  the  Vita  Joannis  Abbatis  Gorziensis,  at  the  27  th  ot 
February,  s.  120,  f.  712.  In  the  Indiculus  Luminosus,  s.  6,  is  cited  the 
law :  ut  qui  blasphemaverit,  flagelletur,  et  qui  percusserit,  occidatur. 
That  the  blasphemare  in  this  instance  cannot  refer  to  a  blaspheming  of 
Mohammed  may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  connection,  and  partly  trom 
the  judicial  mode  of  procedure  already  mentioned. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  266-267. 

f  In  the  Indiculus  Luminosus,  s.  9 :  Cum  palam  corani  ethnicis 
orationem  non  faciunt,  signo  crucis  oscitantes  frontem  non  muniunt, 
Deum  Christum  non  aperte  coram  eis,  sed  fugatis  sermonibus  proferunt, 
verbum  Dei  et  Spiritum,  ut  illi  asserunt,  profitentes,  suasque  confessiones 
corde,  quasi  Deo  omnia  inspicienti  servantes. 
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tianity  only  by  halves.*  lie  says  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
monarch’s  favour  and  of  temporal  aggrandizement,  they  were 
willing  to  take  tip  the  sword  to  defend  unbelievers  against 
their  own  brethren  in  the  faith. f  “  Day  and  night,”  says  he, 
“ is  heard  from  the  turret  (the  minaret)  the  voice  which  blas¬ 
phemes  the  Lord,  by  extolling  at  the  same  time  witli  him,  the 
lying  prophet  and  wo  to  our  times  so  poor  in  the  wisdom 
of  Christ,  that  no  man  can  be  found  to  erect,  according  to 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  the  banner  of  the  cross  over  the 
mountains  of  Babylon  and  the  dark  towers  of  pride,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  God  an  evening  sacrifice^ 

Both  parties,  by  proceeding  in  these  different  directions,  may 
very  possibly  have  missed  the  course  which  should  have  been 
pursued  ;  but  in  a  case  where  such  elements  for  violent  colli¬ 
sion  already  existed,  and  a  religious  tendency  of  the  sort  we 
have  just  described  was  lying  at  the  bottom,  it  certainly  needed 
but  a  slight  occasion  to  provoke  persecution  on  one  side  and  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  on  the  other. 

Yet  the  first  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  Spain  by  no  means 
belonged  to  that  fanatical  class,  but  rather  to  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  and  temperate  party.  lie  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of 

*  Quid  liis  omnibus,  nisi  varietatem  pardi  zclo  Dei  zelantibus  sibi 
inesse  ostendunt,  dum  non  integre,  scd  medie  Christianismum  defendant? 

t  Contra  fidei  sum  socios  pro  regis  gratia  et  pro  vendibilibus  mune- 
ribus  et  defensione  gentilium  prceliantes. 

t  This  public  proclamation,  “There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Moham¬ 
med  is  his  prophet,”  was  a  specially  sore  grievance  to  zealous  Christians. 
They  were  wont,  whenever  they  heard  this  cry,  to  pray  God  that  he 
would  deliver  them  from  the  sin  they  were  obliged  to  hear,  and  repeated 
Ps.  xcvii.  7,  “Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that 
boast  themselves  ot  idols,"  words  which  certainly  did  not  apply  to  the 
Mohammedans.  Eulogius,  of  Cordova,  who  cites  this  in  his  Apologeticus 
Martyrum,  f.  313,  relates  that  his  grandfather,  whenever  he  heard  this 
cry  from  the  minaret,  was  wont  to  sign  the  cross  on  his  forehead, 
exclaiming  with  a  sigh,  “  Keep  not  thou  silence,  O  God,  for  lo !  thine 
enemies  make  a  tumult,  and  they  that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the  head.” 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  1,  2. 

§  Ecce  et  quotidie  horis  diurnis  et  nocturnis  in  turribus  suis  et  mon- 
tibiis  caligosis  Dominum  maledicunt,  dum  vatem  impudicum,  perjurum, 
rabidum,  et  iniquum,  una  cum  Domino,  testimonii  voce  extollunt.  Et 
heu  et  vec  huic  tempori  nostro,  sapientire  Christi  egeno,  in  quo  nullus 
invenitur,.  qui  juxta  jussum  Domini  tonantis  tetherii  super  moutes  Baby- 
Ionite  caligosasque  turres  superbite  crucis  fidei  attollat  vexillam  sacri- 
ficiurn  Deo  offerens  vespertinum. 

vol.  v.  2  n 
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Perfectus,  attached  to  a  monastery  in  Cordova,  then  the  resi¬ 
dential  city  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Some  time  in  the  year  850, 
under  the  reisn  of  Abderhaman  XI.,  Perfectus,  "while  on  1 1  i 
way  to  the  mty  to  make  some  purchases  for  his  convent,  fell 
into  company  with  a  party  of  Arabians.  They  asked  him 
many  questions  about  Christianity,  and  the  views  enteitained 
by  the  Christians  respecting  Mohammed.  The  last  inquiry  he 
strove  to  evade,  telling  them  he  was  loth  to  answer  it,  because 
he  feared  he  might  annoy  them  by  what  he  would  be  obliged 
to  say.  Finally,  however,  he  concluded  to  inform  them,  since 
they  invited  him  to  speak  frankly,  and  promised  him  that 
whatever  he  said,  it  should  not  be  taken  amiss.  lie  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  represent  Mohammed,  for  reasons  which  he  assigned 
in  detail,  as  one  of  the  false  prophets  foretold  by  Christ  among 
the  signs  of  the  last  time.  To  all  this  the  Arabians  listened 
with  ill-suppressed  anger,  yet  for  the  present  they  let  the 
priest  go  unharmed  that  they  might  not  break  their  promise  to 
him ;  but  the  next  time  he  appeared  in  public  they  seized 
and  dragged  him  before  the  judge,  where  they  accused  him  as 
a  blasphemer  of  Mohammed.  It  was  the  season  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  fast.  He  was  therefore  for  the  present  loaded  with 
chains  and  thrown  into  prison.  Some  months  afterwards,  on 
the  Mohammedan  Easter,  he  was  again  brought  forth  ;  and, 
as  he  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  and  instead  of  retiacting 
only  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about  IMohammed,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  and  perished  by  the  sword.*  The  long- 
repressed  rage  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  enemies  of 
their  faith  having  once  broke  loose,  it  soon  found  a  second 
occasion  for  manifesting'  itself.  John,  a  Christian  mci chant 
and  a  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred,  was  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal,  where  he  was  accused  of  having  often  blasphemed 
the  prophet  while  disposing  of  his  goods  in  the  bazaar.  As  the 
charge  could  not  be  clearly  proved,  the  judge  attempted  to 
force  him  to  deny  his  faith  by  resorting  to  the  scourge.  After 
having  been  beaten  till  lie  was  half  dead,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  then  he  was  driven  through  the  city,  sitting  backwards 
on  an  ass,  with  a  herald  proclaiming  before  him,  “  This  is  the 
punishment  of  the  man  who  dares  blaspheme  the  prophet 
but  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  confessing  his  faith,  he  too  was 


*  See  Eulogii  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  1.  II.  c.  I. 
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executed.*  Next  appeared  before  the  judge  a  young1  man  bv 
the  name  of  Isaac,  from  the  monastery  of  Talanos,  eight  miles 
distant  from  Cordova,  where  an  unusual  degree  of  fanatical 
excitement  prevailed.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  with  a  view  of  embracing  it.  The  judge,  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  so  important  a  proselyte,  took  pains 
to  expound  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  prophet;  but  great  was 
his  iage  when  the  monk,  instead  of  being  convinced,  under¬ 
took  to  refute  what  he  advanced,  at  the  same  time  vilifying 
Mohammed,  whom  he  represented  as  a  detestable  impostor 
and  seducer  of  mankind.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
caliph,  who  ordered  the  monk  to  be  executed.  A  mistaken, 
fanatical  zeal  of  this  sort,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  unbe- 
now  spread  abroad  like  an  infection,  seizing  upon  that 
tendency  to  extravagant  asceticism  which  existed  before. 
From  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  forests,  monks  came  forth 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth.f  Among  these  crowds, 
who,  yielding  to  a  fanatical  impulse,  sacrificed  their  lives 
without  any  reasonable  object,  were  young  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  first  families  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  present  themselves  of  their  own  accord  as 
voluntary  sacrifices ;  but  Mohammedan  relatives  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  descent  from  Mohammedan  families,  whether  on 
the  father  s  or  the  mother  s  side,  to  complain  of  them  as  apos¬ 
tates.  Thus  Flora, J  for  example,  was  a  young  unmarried 
woman  descended  from  parents  of  mixed  religion,  her  father 
being  an  Arabian  and  a  Mohammedan,  her  mother  a  zealous 
Christian.  The  mother  had  educated  her  in  Christianity,  and 
from  childhood  she  manifested  a  temper  of  sincere  and  ardent 
piety.  Her  brother  being  a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  disputes 
could  hardly  fail  to  arise  between  the  two  on  the  matter  of 
their  faith  ;  and  the  fanatical  brother,  when  he  found  that  all 
the  pains  he  took  to  convert  his  sister  were  unavailing,  grew 
exasperated  against  her.  He  accused  her  as  an  apostate  t  she 

"  Fa  log;  b  1-  c.  f.  242,  and  the  Indiculus  luminosus,  s.  5. 

f  Eulogius  of  Cordova  says  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  martyrdom  operated  (Memoriale  Sanctor.  1.  II.  c.  I.  near  the 
end):  Miiltos  otio  securte  confessions  per  deserta  montimn  et  nemora 
solitudinum  in  Dei  contemplatione  fruentes  ad  sponte  et  publice  d>-tes- 
taudum  et  maledicendum  sceleratum  vatem  exilire  coegit. 

t  See  Eulogius,  Memoriale,  1.  II.  c.  S. 
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assured  the  judge  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  never  been  a 
Mohammedan,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a 
Christian.  The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  severely  scourged 
that  she  might  be  forced  to  a  denial ;  but  as  she  continued 
stedfast,  and  never  uttered  a  syllable  against  Mohammed,  he 
dismissed  her.  She  spent  some  time  in  retirement,  but  finally 
felt  constrained  to  present  herself  again  before  the  judge,  and 
not  only  confess  her  own  faith,  but  testify  against  Mohammed¬ 
anism  and  its  prophet.  She  did  so,  and  was  executed. 

There  were  not  wanting  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  who 
disapproved  altogether  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  so  ready 
to  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims.  These  consisted 
partly  of  such  as  feared  and  wished  to  avert  the  bad  conse¬ 
quences  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Cm  istiam,  and  in 
part  of  such  as  were  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  right  way 
to  confess  Christ,  but  directly  at  variance  with  the  teaching 
and  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  apostles.  They  looked 
upon  such  conduct  as  the  effect  of  pride,  from  which  no  good 
could  result,  and  as  manifesting  a  want  of  that  Christian  love 
which  ought  to  be  shown  even  unto  unbelievers.  .  I  hey  knew 
that  reviling  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  Chiistianity,  and 
that  by  such  means  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  pro¬ 
moted.*  But  two  men,  who  at  that  time  stood  high  in  the 
veneration  of  Spanish  Christians,  the  priest  Eulogius,  after¬ 
wards  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  Paul  Alvarus,  his  friend,  hurried 
on  by  a  fervent  but  passionate  zeal,  which  lacked  the  cool 
composure  of  good  sense,  laboured  in  opposition  to  these  more 
prudent  views,  and  their  whole  influence  went  continually  to 
kindle  and  cherish  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  caliph  Ab- 
derhaman  required  the  metropolitan  Recafrid,  archbishop  of 
Seville,  under  whom  the  church  of  Cordova  stood,  to  employ 
his  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  the  caliph  himself  intended 
to  back  by  that  of  the  state,  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  archbishop  issued  an  ordinance,  forbidding  this  uncalled 
for  appearance  before  Mohammedan  tribunals ;  and  when 
Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  doubtless  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Eulogius,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  party  attacked 
by  the  metropolitan,  the  latter  caused  all  obstinate  ecclesi¬ 
astics,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Eulogius,  to  be  thrown  into 

*  See  the  Memoriale  of  Eulogius,  I.  I.  f.  245. 
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prison.*  From  his  place  of  confinement  Eulogius  addressed 
to  the  Flora  above  mentioned,  and  to  Mary,  her  friend  and 
companion  in  suffering,  a  letter,  exhorting  them  to  confront 
martyrdom  with  firmness,  and  confirming  them  in  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  they  had  done  right  in  abusing  the  false  prophet. 
The  young  women  had  been  informed  how  much  injury  this 
conduct  had  done  to  the  church ;  the  communities  had  been 
deprived  of  their  clergy,  the  priests  lay  in  chains,  no  more 
offering  could  be  made  at  the  altars.  He  told  them  they 
should  reply,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  a  sacrifice  well 
pleasing  to  God.  Such  a  heart  and  a  humble  spirit  would  be 
accepted  of  God,  even  without  any  other  offering.  The  Lord 
would  not  suffer  his  confessors  to  be  put  to  shame ;  but  that 
they  had  done  wrong  in  abusing  the  false  prophet  whom  men 
would  persuade  them  to  follow — this  they  could  not  own  with¬ 
out  denying  the  truth.  As  it  is  the  peculiar  method  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  direct  every  feeling  at  a  single  point,  leaving  every 
other  human  interest,  which  Christianity  holds  sacred,,  to 
contemptuous  neglect,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Eulogius. 
Following  this  peculiar  bent,  he  exhorted  those  who  aspired 
after  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  by  many  domestic  ties  were 
still  reminded  of  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  to  rise  above 
all  such  subordinate  considerations. 

A  young  man,  Aurelius,  descended  on  his  father’s  side  from 
a  Mohammedan,  and  on  his  mother’s  from  a  Christian  family, 
but  who  had  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  went  to  live  with 
his  aunt,  a  pious  Christian,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought 
up  ;  and  by  the  lessons  of  Christian  piety  with  which  she 
imbued  his  mind,  he  escaped  the  influence  of  his  Moham¬ 
medan  teachers,  who,  while  they  instructed  him  in  Arabic 
literature,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  gain  him  over  to 
their  religion.  He  remained  a  zealous  Christian.  Next  he 
married  Sabigotha,  a  young  woman  of  like  Christian  zeal, 
who  also,  by  a  particular  providence,  had  been  saved  from  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanism,  and  conducted  to  Christianity. 
Both  her  parents  were  Mohammedan;  but  her  father  having 

*  See  the  Life  of  Eulogius,  by  Alvar,  in  Schott  IV.  f.  224,  also  in  the 
Actis  Sanctorum,  in  Vol.  II.  at  the  11th  ot  March.  See  c.  II.  Eulogius 
was  confined  at  first  in  one  of  the  subterranean  chambers,  or  caverns, 
which  were  first  used  hy  the  Arabians  of  Spain  as  dungeons,  and  then 
were  afterwards  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
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died  early,  her  mother  married  a  second  husband,  who  was 
secretly  a  Christian.  The  latter  took  every  pains  to  convert 
his  wife  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  train  up  his  step-daughter 
in  the  same  faith  ;  and  she  received  baptism.  Aurelius  was  a 
witness  of  the  transaction,  when  John  the  merchant,  after 
enduring  so  much  suffering,  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
multitude.  This  spectacle  led  both  him  and  his  wife  to  resolve 
on  preparing  themselves,  by  a  rigidly  ascetic  life,  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  ol  martyrdom.  But  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  his 
two  young  children,  who,  left  behind  as  orphans,  would  be 
surrendered  over  to  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism,  still 
kept  him  back.  He  made  known  his  scruples  to  Eulogius. 
Ihe  latter  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  deterred 
by  such  considerations  from  following  his  call  to  wear  the 
crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  to  place  his  trust  in  God,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who,  without  his  aid,  could  preserve 
his  children  in  the  faith  ;  pointing  him  to  children  of  Christian 
parents,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith,  and  to  other 
children  of  unbelieving  parents,  who  had  been  led  to  embrace 
it.  Aurelius,  together  with  his  wife,  afterwards  found  the 
martyrdom  which  they  sought  A  Two  other  Christians,  one  an 
old,  the  other  a  young  man,  repaired  to  a  mosque  where  the 
people  were  assembled,  and,  as  preachers  of  repentance, 
announced  the  wrath  of  God  against  unbelievers,  while  they 
reviled  Mohammedanism  and  the  false  prophet. f  The  assem¬ 
bled  multitude  were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  madness,  and  the 
two  Christians  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the 
civil  authorities  interposed,  and  conveyed  them  oft'.  As  they 
had  desecrated  the  holy  place,  they  were  sentenced,  first  to 
lose  their  hands  and  legs,  and  then  to  be  beheaded.  These 
incidents  aroused  the  suspicions  and  anxiety  of  the  caliph,  and 
the  Christians  were  threatened  with  a  general  persecution. 
Many  were  executed ;  many  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
wandered  about  without  a  home.  Even  such  as  partook  at 
first  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyrs,  now  declared  against 
them  ;  they  imputed  it  to  them  that  the  quiet  of  the  church 

*  See  Eulog.  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  1.  II.  c.  10.  Eulogius  states  that 
the  daughter,  left  an  orphan  when  eight  years  old,  begged  him  to  give 
an  account  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  her  parents.  When  Eulogius 
then  asked  her  what  she  would  give  him  for  it,  she  answered:  Father,  I 
will  pray  the  Lord  to  reward  thee  with  Paradise. 

f  L.  c.  1.  II.  c.  13. 
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head  been  destroyed,  and  pronounced  them  the  authors  of  all 
the  evils  which  the  Christians  were  now  called  to  suffer.  The 
caliph  required  the  two  Spanish  metropolitans,  the  archbishops 
of  Toledo  and  of  Seville,  to  call  an  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures  to  prevent  these  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  a  council  at  Cordova, 
in  the  year  852,  made  an  ordinance,  that  for  the  future  no  one 
should  rush  unbidden  to  make  confession  before  the  magistrate.* 
Soon  after  the  caliph  Abderhaman  died,  and  his  successor, 
Mohammed,  dismissed  every  Christian  from  the  places  of  trust 
at  court  and  in  the  state.  Under  his  reign,  their  situation 
became  more  unpleasant  than  ever  ;  while  there  were  indi¬ 
viduals  still  who  presented  themselves  before  the  tribunals, 
and  courted  martyrdom.  Many  were  driven  by  fear  to  deny. 
Eulogius,  who  by  his  exhortations  had  stimulated  numbers  to 
confess  and  suffer  martyrdom,  was  himself  one  of  the  A  ery  last 
victims.  The  occasion  was  as  follows. j"  Leocritia,  a  young 
woman,  belonging  to  a  considerable  family  wholly  given  to 
Mohammedanism,  had  in  early  childhood  been  won  over  to 
Christianity,  and  induced  to  receive  baptism,  by  the  pious 
efforts  of  a  relative  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  vain 
did  her  parents  seek,  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats,  and 
finally  by  corporeal  chastisement,  to  bring  her  off  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but,  as  Alvarus  says,  the  flame  which  Christ  had 
enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  could  be  subdued 
neither  by  fear  nor  by  force.  That  she  might  not  expose  her 
faith,  however,  to  constant  jeopardy,  but  live  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  it,  she  resolved  to  flee  from  her  parents’  house, 
and  contrived,  by  means  of  Eulogius,  the  main  support  of  all 
who  suffered  from  the  faith,  that  a  secret  place  of  refuge 
should  be  provided  for  her.  But  her  exasperated  parents  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat ;  and,  with  her, 
Eulogius  was  dragged  before  the  tribunal.  He  steadfastly 
confessed  his  faith,  vilifying  Mohammed  and  his  doctrine. 

*  Eulogius  says  (1.  II.  c.  15.  1.  c.),  that  out  of  fear  they  dared  not 
openly  express  their  convictions;  that  they  resorted  to  dissimulation,  to 
an  equivocation  which  lie  thought  inexcusable  (non  inculpabile  simu- 
lationes  inconsultum),  in  that  they  were  still  for  holding  in  honour  the 
memory  of  those  martyrs.  To  be  sure,  Eulogius,  with  all  his  enthusiasm 
for  those  martyrs,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  unprejudiced  witness. 

f  Alvar,  vita,  c.  5. 


In  vain  Mohammedans  themselves,  who  respected  him  on 
account  of  his  blameless  life  and  extensive  acquirements,  told 
him  that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  retract  many  things  which 
he  had  said.  He  would  not  be  shaken ;  and  condemned  to 
death,  in  the  year  859,  suffered  the  execution  of  his  sentence 
with  the  utmost  serenity  and  cheerfulness. 

We  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  the  remarkable  con¬ 
troversy,  which  at  that  time  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  re¬ 
specting  the  veneration  due  to  these  martyrs.  The  two 
friends,  Eulogius  and  Alvar,  contended  in  their  favour.  The 
former  wrote  on  this  occasion  his  Apology  for  the  martyrs 
(Apologeticus  martyrum),  the  second  his  Luminous  Exhi¬ 
bition  (Indiculus  luminosus).  Eulogius  cites  the  following 
objections  of  his  opponents  to  the  veneration  of  these  martyrs. 
They  were  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  martyrs ; 
for  they  had  not,  like  the  latter,  stood  forth  in  the  conflict 
with  idolaters,  but  only  with  such  as  worshipped  the  same 
God  as  the  Christians.  They  had  not  died  like  the  latter  a 
slow  and  painful,  but  a  quick  and  easy  death.  They  had 
not,  like  the  latter,  been  signalized  as  saints  by  miracles. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eulogius  maintained,  that  of  none  who 
refused  to  recognize  Christ  as  being  true  God  and  true  man, 
could  it  be  said  that  they  worship  the  same  true  God  in 
common  with  the  Christians.  On  the  different  form  of  death 
nothing  depended  ;  everything  on  the  sameness  of  disposition, 
which  gives  martyrdom  its  significance  in  the  sight  of  God, — 
zeal  for  God’s  glory  and  love  for  his  kingdom,  which  dispo¬ 
sition  these  confessors  possessed  in  common  with  the  older 
martyrs.  In  respect  to  miracles,  they  did  not  constitute  the 
essential  thing  in  faith,  but  were  only  given  as  the  seal  of 
faith  to  the  church,  when  it  was  first  about  to  be  founded. 
As  it  was  only  by  faith  men  could  attain  to  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  so  it  was  evident  that  faith  had  the  prece¬ 
dence  of  miracles  ;  and  it  remains  even  when  miracles  cease. 
Faith  alone  made  martyrs:  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of 
all  the  virtues:  it  helped  the  wrestler,  it  helped  the  con¬ 
queror.*  Alvarus  writes  with  more  heat  against  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  “  The  weak  and  timid  may  flee,”  says  he,  “  but  the 

*  Nihil  est  euira,  quod  sincerae  fidei  denegetur,  quia  nec  aliud  a  nobis 
Deus  quam  fidem  exigit.  Hanc  diligit,  lianc  requirit,  huic  cuncta  pro- 
mittit  et  tribuit. 
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strong  and  noble-hearted  should  fight.’’  As  the  other  side 
appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x.),  often  quoted  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  ancient  church,  where  lie  bids  those 
who  are  persecuted  to  flee  from  one  city  to  another,  he  replied, 
Indeed  they  should  flee,  but  not  to  keep  the  sacred  treasure 
concealed,  but  to  proclaim  it  everywhere.  By  their  preach¬ 
ing,  those  ancient  Christians  had  provoked  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  'the  heathen.  Many  of  the  ancient  witnesses  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  according  to  the  example  of 
our  Lord  ;  they  had  attacked  governors  and  kings  with  many 
an  opprobrious  word.*  Lou  say  the  present  is  not  a  time  of 
persecution  ;  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  time  of  the 
Apostles,  because  the  shepherds  from  whom  a  flame  of  light 
should  go  forth  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  the  unbelievers, 
want  the  apostolic  zeal ; — and  lie  then  proceeds  to  depict  the 
shameful  condition  of  the  oppressed  Christians.  He  next 
refutes  the  charge,  that  the  Christians  had  first  provoked  the 
persecution  by  their  uncalled  for  abuse  of  Mohammed.  The 
first  two  martyrs,  Perfectus  the  priest,  and  John  the  merchant, 
had  not  sought  martyrdom,  but  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the 
unbelievers.  Then  after  having  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  persecution  had,  in  no  sense  whatever,  been  first  excited 
by  a  voluntary  self-offering  of  the  Christians,  he  comes  to 
speak  of  those  whom  he  calls  voluntary  martyrs  and  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  men  who  were  actuated  not  by  human  passion, 
but  purely  by  a  divine  zeal ;  men  who  could  oppose  no  check 
to  their  own  course,  but  must  necessarily  follow  their  divine 
vocation.!  If  error,  says  he,  must  not  be  openly  attacked, 
why  did  Christ  come  down  to  the  earth?  Why  did  he  light 
up  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  without  their  asking,  without  their 
seeking  their  own  conversion?  Why  have  prophets  and 
apostles  been  sent  ?  But  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  was 
not  limited  solely  to  the  apostolic  times ;  it  was  destined  to 
reach  through  all  ages,  till  all  nations  should  be  converted  to 
the  faith.  Among  the  race  of  Ishmael,  however,  no  preacher 
had  as  yet  appeared,  so  that  those  confessors  had  first  fulfilled 

*  Qnod  magis  soliti  estis  reprehendere,  multis  contumeliis  presides  et 
principes  fatigasse. 

f  Spontanei  martyres. 

X  Cohibere  non  -valuevunt  cursum,  quia  conati  sunt  implore  rnterni  sui 
Domini  jussum. 
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for  that  race  the  apostolic  calling.*  He  ridicules  those  who 
could  not  discern  in  the  martyrs  the  spirit  of  humility,  love, 
and  meekness.  In  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  he  extols  a 
holy  cruelty,  and  holds  up  before  them  the  example  of  Elijah, 
who  slaughtered  the  priests  of  Baal,  not  with  words,  but  with 
the  sword. f  He  next  considers  the  objection,  that  it  was  by 
means  of  those  martyrs  the  communities  were  deprived  of 
their  priests,  and  the  mass  could  not  be  celebrated.  But  he 
represents  this  as  a  divine  judgment  sent  upon  the  despisers  of 
the  martyrs  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  treat  them.  Those  who  ought  to  be 
pillars  in  the  church,  he  says,  appeared  before  the  judges  of 
their  own  accord,  and  accused  these  persons.  Bishops,  abbots, 
and  nobles  had  combined  to  stigmatize  them  publicly  as  here¬ 
tics  ;  and  martyrdom  (that  is,  undoubtedly,  voluntary  self¬ 
offering)  was  forbidden  to  the  people  under  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication  ;  men  were  bound  under  oaths  not  to  do  it,  not  to 
answer  the  revilings  of  the  unbelievers  by  reviling.J  He 

*  We  must  own  they  laid  down  their  testimony  in  a  way  which  would 
necessarily  confirm  the  unbelievers  in  their  prejudice  against  Christianity, 
instead  of  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  faith.  They  did  just  that  which 
Christ  describes  as  “  casting  pearls  before  swine.”  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  so  expresses  himself  as  if  the  effect  of  this  testimony  was  not  to 
he  taken  into  the  account,  as  if  it  were  not  the  spirit  of  love,  which  seeks 
the  salvation  of  all,  that  spoke  out  of  him  ;  but  he  only  meant,  that  the 
unbelievers,  by  having  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  proclaimed, 
should  be  left  without  any  ground  of  excuse  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God.  Et  certe  non  apertc  ut  omnis  creatura  evangelii  prsedicationem 
dixit  recipiat,  sed  ut  prredicatio  ecclesise  omui  mundo  generaliter  clareat, 
per  quod  ministerium  et  praedicatoribus  inferatur  debitum  premium  et 
contemptoribus  justissimum  aeternum  sine  fine  supplicium,  and  of  those 
martyrs:  isti  apostolatus  vicem  in  eosdem  impleverunt  eosdemque  debi¬ 
tors;  fulei  reddiderunt.  What  blindness  of  passion,  to  consider  those 
unbelievers  as  debitores  fidei,  after  such  a  preaching  of  the  gospel ! 

t  He  says  of  his  opponent,  c.  11 :  Qui  in  suis  contumeliis  elati,  superbi 
sunt  et  infl'exi  et  contra  hostes  Dei  humiles,  mansueti,  simplices  apparent 
et  quieti ;  discant  tamen  a  Christo,  ab  omnibus  prophetis,  apostolis  sen 
patribus  universis  ad  illata  opprobria  existere  humiles  et  dejecti  et  pro 
divinitatis  ulciscendum  contemtum  fortes  et  rigidos  esse  debere  et  non 
pietate  horum  incongrua,  sed  crudelitate  hac  sancta  utere.  We  may  surely 
discern  already  in  this  fiery  Spaniard  something  of  that  spirit,  which  at  a 
later  period  kindled  up  in  Spain  the  fires  of  the  Auto  da  fe. 

X  Cap.  15 :  Tuos  ecclesiastice  interdiximus  et  a  quibus  ne  aliquandoad 
martyrii  surgerent  palmam  juramentum  extorsimus,  quibus  errores  genti- 
lium  infringere  vetuimus  et  maledictum  ne  maledictionibus  impetercnt, 
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concludes  this  work  with  a  fiei’ce  attack  on  Mohammedanism, 
which  he  describes  as  a  religion  wholly  subservient  to  sense, 
and  of  Mohammed,  whom  lie  represents  as  a  forerunner  of 
Anti-Christ.  * 

When  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  more  thoughtful 
majority  succeeded  in  putting  a  check  on  these  fanatical  ex¬ 
travagances,  the  Christians  in  Spain  were  permitted  once 
more  to  enjoy  their  religious  freedom.  In  the  year  957,  the 
monk  John  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gorze,  near  Metz,  came 
to  Spain  as  envoy  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  He  was  warned 
by  the  Christians  of  that  country  against  doing  anything 
which  might  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  relation 
of  the  Christians  to  their  rulers,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  present  quiet  and 
security.  A  bishop  said  to  him— “  Our  sins  have  brought 
upon  us  this  foreign  domination  ;  and  the  precept  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  2)  forbids  us  to  resist  the  powers  that  are 
ordained  of  God.  But  amid  these  great  evils,  it  is  still  a 
comfort,  that  we  are  not  prevented  from  living  according  to 
our  own  laws ;  that  the  Saracens  esteem  and  love  those  whom 
they  see  observing  conscientiously  the  Christian  doctrines ; 
that  they  gladly  hold  intercourse  with  them,  while  on  the 
contrary  they  invariably  avoid  the  society  of  the  Jews.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  we  consider  it  best,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  molested  in  our  religion,  to  obey  them  in  everything 
which  does  not  compromise  our  faith. ’’j- 

cvangelio  et  cruce  educta  vi  jurare  improbiter  fecimus.  We  may  see 
from  this,  how  much  pains  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  took,  to  repress 
these  fanatical  movements. 

*  He  says  of  him  (c.  33) :  Adversus  Christum  humilitatis  magistrum 
erectus  est  et  contra  illius  lenissima  et  jucunda  prtecepta  contumacis, 
verbere  et  gladio  usus  est. 

t  See  Yita  Joannis  Abbatis  Gorziensis,  at  the  27th  of  February,  s.  122. 
f.  713. 
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